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ZOONOMIA; 
OR, 
THE LAWS OF ORGANIC LIFE. 


PART IL 


_ CONTAINING: 


A CATALOGUE OF DISEASES: 


DISTRIBUTED INTO. 


NATURAL CLASSES ACCORDING. TO THEIR PROXIMATE Caves, 


WITH. THEIR 
I ENT ORDERS, GENERA, AND SPECIES,, 


AND WITH- 
THEIR METHODS. OF CURE. 


Hæc, ut potero, explieabo; nec tamen, . Pythius * certa ut ſint et fixa,. que 


dixero; ſed ut Homunculus unus e multis probabiliora conjecturã ſequens. 
| Cic. Tusc. Dur. 1, 1. 9. 
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PREFACE. 


Arr diſeaſes originate in the exuberance, deficiency, or re- 
trograde action, of the faculties of the ſenſorium, as their 
proximate cauſe; and conſiſt in the diſordered motions of 


the fibres of the body, as the proximate effect of the exertions 
of thoſe diſordered faculties. 


The ſenſorium poſſeſſes four diſtin& powers, or faculties, 
which are occaſionally. exerted, and produce all the motions 
of the fibrous parts of the body; theſe are the faculties of 
producin g fibrous motions in conſequence of irritation, which 
is excited by external bodies; in conſequence of ſenſation 
which is excited . by pleaſure or pain; in conſequence of vo- 
| lition which is excited by deſire or averſion; and in conſe- 
quence of aſſociation which is excited by other fibrous mo- 
tions. We are hence ſupplied with four natural claſſes of 
diſeaſes derived from their proximate cauſes; which we ſhall 


term thoſe of irritation, thoſe of kia thoſe of "HS, 
and thoſe of aſſociation. 1 ary | 


In the ſubſequent claffificatioh of FLY I 25 1 —. ad- 
hered to the methods of any of * who have preceded 
4 - VOL I& - A me; 
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me; the principal of whom are the great names of Sauvages 
and Cullen; but have nevertheleſs availed myſelf, as much 
as I could, of their definitions and diſtinctions. 


The eſſential characteriſtic of a diſeaſe conſiſts in its prox- 
imate cauſe, as is well obſerved by Doctor Cullen, in his No- 
ſologia Methodica, T. ii. Prolegorn. p. Xxxix. Similitutlo qui- 
dem morborum in ſimilitudine cauſæ eorum proximæ, qua- 
liſcunque fit, revera conſiſtit. I: have taken the proximate 
cauſe for the claſſic character. The characters of the orders 
are taken from the exceſs, or deficiency, or retrograde ac- 
tion, or other properties of the proximate cauſe. The 
genus is generally derived from the proximate effect. And 
the ſpecies generally from the Dey of the n in we 
ſyſtem. 


Many ſpecies in this ſyſtem are termed genera in the 
ſyſtems of other writers; and the ſpecies of thoſe writers are 
In conſequence here termed. varieties. Thus in Dr. Cullen's 
Noſologia the variola or fmall-pox is termed a genus, and the 


 Uiffinit and confluent Kinds are termed ſpecies. But as the 


infection from the diftin& kind frequently produces the con- 


fluent kind, and that of the confluent kind frequently pro- 


duces the diſtinct; it would feem more analogous to bota- 
nical arrangement, which theſe noſologiſts profeſs to imitate, 


to call the diſtin and confluent ſmall-pox varieties than 


ſpecies. Becauſe the ſpecies of plants in botanical ſyſtems 
propagate others ſimilar to themſelves 3 which does not 


uniformly occur in ſuch vegetable productions as are termed . 
varieties. : 


In 0 
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In ſome other genera of noſologiſts the ſpecies have na 
analogy to each other, either in reſpect to their proximate 
cauſe, or to their proximate effect, though they may be 
ſomewhat fimilar in: leſs eſſential properties; thus the thin 
and ſaline diſcharge from tlie noſtrils on going into the cold 
air of a froſty morning, which is owing to the deficient ac- 
tion of the abſorbent veſſels of the noſtrib, is one ſpecies 3 
and the viſcid mucus. difcharged from the ſecerning veſſels 
of the ſame membrane, when inflamed, is another ſpecies 
of the ſame genus, Catarrhus. Which bear no analogy. 
either in reſpect to their immediate cauſe or. to their imme- 


diate effect. 


| The uſes of the method here offered to the public of dafſ- 
ing diſeaſes according to their proximate cauſes. are, firſt, 
more diſtinctly to underſtand their nature by comparing 
their eſſential properties. Secondly, to facilitate the knoyy- 
ledge of the methods of cure; ſince in natural claſſiſication 
of diſeaſes the ſpecies of each genus, and indeed the genera 

of each order, a few perhaps excepted, require the ſame 


general medical treatment. And laſtly, to diſcover the na- 


ture and the name of any diſeaſe previouſly unknown to the 
phyſician; which I am perfuaded will be more readily and - 

more certainly done by this natural Ayer, than by the arti- 

ficial claſfifications already pen 


| The common names of diſeaſes are not welt adapted to any 
kind of claffification, and leaft'of all to this from their prox- 
imate cauſes. Some of their names in common language are 
taken from the remote cauſe, as worms, ſtone of the blad- 
der; ;. others from the remote effect, as diarrhœa, ſalvation, 
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hydrocephalus; others from ſome accidental ſymptom of the 
diſeaſe, as tooth-ach, head-ach, heart- burn; in which the 
pain is only a concomitant circumſtance of the exceſs or de- 
ficiency of fibrous actions, and not the cauſe of them. 
Others again are taken from the deformity occaſioned in 
- conſequence of the unnatural fibrous motions, which con- 
ſtitute diſeaſes, as tumours, eruptions, extenuations ; all theſe 
therefore improperly give names to diſeaſes; and ſome dif- 
ficulty is thus occaſioned to the reader in FRAN to diſ- 
cover to what claſs ſuch diſorders belong. 


Another difficulty attending the names of diſeaſes is, that 
one name frequently includes more than one diſeaſe, either 
exiſting at the ſame time or in ſucceſſion. Thus the pain 
of the bowels from worms is cauſed by the increaſed ac- 
tion of the membrane from the ſtimulus of thoſe animals; 
but the convulſions, which ſometimes ſucceed theſe pains in 
children, are cauſed by the conſequent volition, og delon 8 to 
another claſs. 8 e 


10 "ARG vpe ——— claſs any diſeaſe ſhould 0 ar- 
ranged, we muſt firſt inveſtigate the proximate. cauſe; thus 
the pain of the tooth-ach is not the cauſe of any diſeaſed 
motions, but the effect; the tooth-ach therefore does not be- 
long to the claſs of Senſation. As the pain is cauſed by i in- 
creaſed or decr eaſed action of the membranes of the tooth, 
and theſe actions are owing to the increaſe OF. decreaſe, of 


irritation, the diſeaſe is to be Def: in the laſh of . 
tion. 5 | ; 
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To diſcover the order it muſt be inquired, whether the 
pain be owing to increaſed or defective motion of the pained 
membrane; which is known by the' concomitant heat or 
coldneſs of the part. In tooth-ach without inflammation 
there is generally a coldneſs attends the cheek in its vicinity; 
as may be perceived by the hand of the patient himſelf, com- 

pared with the oppoſite cheek. Hence odontalgia is found to 
belong to the order of decreaſed irritation. The genus and 
ſpecies muſt be found by inſpecting the ſynopſis. of the ſecond 
order of the claſs of Irritation. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 12 


This may be further elucidated by conſidering the natural 
operation of parturition; the pain is occaſioned by the in- 
creaſed action or diſtention of the veſſels of the uterus, in 
conſequence of the ſtimulus of the fetus; and is therefore 
cauſed by increaſed irritation; but the action of the abdomi- 
nal muſcles in its excluſion are cauſed by the pain, and be- 
long to the claſs of increaſed ſenſation. See Claſs II. I. I. 12. 
Hence the difficulty of determining, under what claſs of diſ- 
_ eaſes parturition ſhould be arranged, conſiſts in there being 
two kinds of diſeaſed actions comprehended under one word; 
which have each their different proximate cauſe. 

; inn E 2318 

In Se&. XXXIX. 8. 4. and in Claſs II. I. I. I. we have en- 
deavoured to give names to four links of animal cauſation, 
which conveniently apply to the claſſification of diſeaſes; 


een 


1 | mote 
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* 


* mote effect. In ſome caſes two more links of cauſation may 
be introduced; one of them may be termed the pre-remote 
cauſe; as the warmth or motion of the atmoſphere, which 
cauſes greater exhalation from the cornea. And the other 
the poſt-remote effect; as the renewed pellucidity of the cor- 
nea; and thus fix links of eanſagion may be Gard in 
words, | 


But if amid theſe remote links of ien cauſbrzen any of 
the four powers or faculties of the ſenſorium be introduced, 
the reaſoning is not juſt according to the method here pro- 

| poſed ; for theſe powers of the ſenſorium are always the proxi- 
. mate cauſes of the contractions of animal fibres; and there- 
| fore in true language cannot be termed their remote cauſes. 
From this criterion it may always be determined, whether 

more diſeaſes than one are comprehended under one name; 


a circumſtance which has much op the A A an of | 
_ e and cures es eee 
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Thus the term "Ry is generally given to a collection of 
morbid ſymptoms; which are indeed ſo many diſtinct diſeaſes, 
that ſometimes appear together, and ſometimes ſeparately; 
= hence it has no determinate meaning, except it ſignifies ſimply 
' a-quick pulſe, which continues __ ſome hours; in Which 
: 2 it” is urn n 


FL R 


in Hain 8 "diſeaſes 1 have endeavoured to avoid the affec- 
tation of making new compound Greek words, where others 
equally expreſſi ve could be procured: as a ſhort periphraſis is 

ceaſier to be underſtood, al and leſs burthenſome to the P 
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5 PREFACE. xi 
In the Methodus Medendi, which is marked by M. M. at the 
end of many of the ſpecies of diſeaſes, the words incitantia, 
ſorbentia, torpentia, &. refer to the ſubſequent articles of 
the Materia Medica, explaining the operations of medicines. 


The remote cauſes of many diſeaſes, their periods, and many 
circumſtances concerning them, are treated of in the preced- 
ing volume; the deſcriptions of many of them, which I have 
omitted for the ſake of brevity, may be ſeen in the Noſologia 
Methodica of Sauvages, and in the Synopſis Noſologiz of Dr. 
Cullen, and in the authors to which they refer. 


In this arduous undertaking the author ſolicits the candour 
of the critical reader; as he cannot but foreſee, that many er- 
rors will be diſcovered, many additional ſpecies will require 
to be inſerted; and others to be tranſplanted, or eraſed. If he 
could expend another forty years in the practice of medicine, 
he makes no doubt, but that he could bring this work nearer 


perfection, and thence render it more worthy the attention of 


philoſophers. As it is, he is induced to hope, that ſome ad- 
vantages will be derived from it to the ſcience of medicine, 
and conſequent utility to the public, and leaves the epmptetion 
of his plan to the induſtry of future generations. 


DznzY, Jan. 1, 1796. 
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DISEASES OF IRRITATION. cr Ass I. 


The Orders and Genera of the Firſt Claſs of Diſeaſes. 


488 1. 
DISEASES OF IRRITATION. 
ORPO I. 
. Increaſed Irritation. 
GENERA. 
With increaſed actions of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. 


With increaſed actions of the ſecerning ſyſtem, 
With increaſed actions of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 


+ WH » 


With increaſed actions of the organs of ſenſe. 


ORD O. II. 
Decreaſed Irritation. 


S8ENERA. 

1. With decreaſed actions of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. 
2. With decreaſed actions of the ſecerning ſyſtem. 

3. With decreaſed actions of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 

4. With decreaſed actions of other cavities and membranes. 
5. With decreaſed actions of the organs of ſenſe. 


9e -W. 
Retrograde Irritative Motions. 


GENERA. 
1. Of the alimentary canal. 
2. Of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 
3. Of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, 


With increaſed actions of other cavities and membranes. 


The 


Cue I. 1.2, DISEASES OF IRRITATION. 3 


1 


De Orders, Genera, and Speties, of the Firſt Claſs of Diſeaſes. 


o & x : 
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GLASS I. 


DISEASES OF IRRITATION: 


ORDO. I. 
Increaſed Irritation. 
moe Gees f 
With increaſed Acliont of the Sanguiferous Syſtem. | 6 7 5 ä 
| SPECIES. 
1. Febris irritativa. Irritative fever. 
2. Ebrietas. : Drunkenneſs. 
3. Hemorrhagia arterioſa. Arterial hemorrhage. 
4. Hemoptoe arterigſa. Spitting of arterial blood. 
5. Hemorrhagia narium. Bleeding from the noſe, 
GENUS IL 
With increaſed Aftions of the Secerning Syſtem. 
SPECIES. | 
1. Calor febrils, Febrile heat. ; 
2. Rubor febrilis. Febrile redneſs. | 
3. Suder calidus. Warm ſ Wet. 


B 2 Sudor 


4 | DISEASES/ OF IRRITATION. Cas I. 1. 3. 


Sudor febrilis. Sweat in fevers. 
| a labore. - from exerciſe, 
N = A ge. 5} Ax 1 {ors from fire. : 
9 from medicines. : 
44. Urma uberior colorata. uu coloured urine, 
5. Diarrhaa calida. Warm diarrhoea. 
febrilis. | — from fever. 
crapuloſe. — . from indigeſtion. 
infantum. F £17 27 7 r poo of infants. 
6. Salivatio calida. — ſalivation. 
7. Catarrhus calidus. — catarrh. 
8. Expecloratio calidsaqa. expectoration. 
9. Exſudatio pone aure. Diſcharge behind the ears. 
10. Gonorrhea calida. Warm gonorrhaa. 
11. Fluor albus ealidus. — fluor albus. 
12. Hemorrhois alba. White piles. 
13. Serum e viſitatoriosx. Diſcharge from a bliſter. 
14. Perſpiratio fetida, Fetid perſpi piration. 
15. Crines noi. New hairs. | 
© + 2B} - ob dings abs anal 
Wi th increaſed Attions of the Alforbent Syſtem. 
: 8 PE C IES. 
1. Lingua arida. ; ' Dry tongue. 
2. Fauces aridæð. Dry throat. 
3. Nares aridi. Dry naſtrils. 
4. Expectoratio ſolida. Solid ex pectoration. 8 
5 · Conſtipatis alvtln. Coſtiveneſs. 5 
6. Cutis arida. Dry ſkin. | IP 
" Urina parcior colorata, Diminiſhed coloured urine. 


1 ; 8. Calculus 


* 


9. 


renis. 
veſice. 
arthriticus. 


. Rheumatiſmus chronicus. 
. Cicatrix vulnerum, 
Corneæ obfuſcatio. 


CLAss I. 1.4. DISEASES OF IRRITATION. 5 
. Calculus felleus et icterus 


Gall-ſtone and jaundice. 
Stone of the kidney. 


Stone of the bladder. 
_ - Gout-ſtone. 
Chronic rheumatiſm. 
Healing of ulcers. 
Scar on the cornea. ' 


GENUS IV. 


With increaſed Actions of other Cavitiet and Membranes. 5 


Nidlitatio irritatia. 


Deglutitio irritativa. 
Rei piratis et tuſſis. 
Excluſio bilis. 
Dentitio. 


Priapiſius. 
Diſtenſio mamularum. 


Deſcenſus uteri. 
Prolapſus ani. 


Lumbricus. 


Tenia. 


. Aſearides, 
Dracunculus. 
Mor piones. 
Pediculi. 


Guinea-worm. 


SPECIES. 
- + Irritative nictitation. 
Irritative deglutition. 
Reſpiration and cough.” 


Excluſion of the bile. 
Toothing. 
Priapiſm. | 1 
Diſtention of the nipples. 
Deſcent of the uterus. 


Deſcent of the rectum. 
Round worm. 


Tape- worm. 
Fhread- worms. 


Crab-lice.. 
Lice. 


GENUS 


» 
, 
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GENUS V. 
With increaſed Actions of the Organs of Senſe. 


SPECIES. 
1. Viſus acrior. Acuter fight, 
2. Auditus acrior. — hearing. 
3. Olfaflus acrior. — ſmell 
4. Guſtus acrior. — taſte. 
5. Taclus acrior. — touch. 
6. Senſus caloris acrior. ſenſe of heat. 


7. — extenſionis acrior. — ſenſe of extenſion. 
8. Titillatio. Tickling. 
9. Pruritus. . Itching. 
10. Dolor urens. Smarting. 
11. Conſternatis. - Surpriſe. 
ORD O. II. 
; Decreaſed Irritation. 
| GENUS I. 
With decreaſed Aclians of the Sanguiferous Syflem. 
SPECIES. | 
1. Febris inirritativa. Inirritative fever. 
2. Pareſis inirritativa. — - cdebility. 
3. Somnus interruptus. Interrupted ſleep. 
4. Syncope. * Fainting. 
5. Hemorrhagia venoſa. Venous hæmorrhage. 
8 - 6, Hemorrhois 


Cr Ass I. 2. 2. DISEASES OF IRRITATION. 


- i 
6. Hemorrhois cruenta. Bleeding piles. 

7. Hemorrhagia renum. from the kidney” 

8. — — hepatts. from the liver. 

g. Hæmoptoe venofa. Spittin g of venous blood. 
10. Palpitatio cordis. Palpitation of the heart. 
11. Menorrbagia. Exuberant menſtruation: 
12. Dyſmenorrhagia. Deficient menſtruation. 
13. Lochia nimia. Too great lochia. 
14. Abortio ſpontanea. pP ßpontaneous abortion. 
15. Scorbutus. Scuryvy. 
16. Vibicet. A Extravaſations of blood. 
17. Petechit. © Purple ſpots. 

GEN U S | 
With e Actions of the Secerning Sem... 
| SPECIES, 
1. Frigus febrile, Coldneſs in fevers. 
chronicum. permanent. 4 

2. Pallor fugitivus. Paleneſs fugitive. 

permanens. 1 permanent. 

3. Pus parcius. Diminiſhed pus. 

4. Mucus parcior. © Diminiſhed mucus, 

5. Cina parcior pallida. Pale diminiſhed urine. 

6. Torpor hepaticus. Torpor of the liver. 

7. Torpor pancreatis. Torpor of the pancreas. 

8. Tor por renis. . Torpor of the kidney. 

9. Puntie mucoſ# vultus. Mlucous ſpots on the face. ; 
10. Maculæ cutis A Tawny blots on the ſkin. 
11. Canities. | Grey hairs. 

12. Callus. Callus. 
13. Catarac ita. Cataract. 


14. Innutritio 


8 + DISEASES OF IRRITATION. | Cr As I. 2. 3. 
14. Innutritio offfum. ' Innutrition of the bones, 
15. Rachitis. Rickets. 
16. Spina diſtortioos. Diſtortion of the ſpine. 
17. Claudicatio coraria. Lameneſs of the hip. 
18. Spina protuberans.. Protuberant ſpine. 
19. Spina bifida. Divided ſpine. 
20. Defefus palati. Dtieefect of the palate. 
GENUS m. 8 
Vb una Action: of tbe Tr Nen. | 
| SPECIES. | ; 
1. Mucus faucium frigidus. Cold mucus from che throat. 
2. Suder frigidus. | - ſweat, 


* Catarrhus frigidus. 2 — catarrh. 
4. Expecloratio frigida,  _. expectoration. 1 
5. Urma uberior pallida. 8 2 uns Copious pale urine. OS 
6. Diarrhea frigida, Cold diarrhœa. 


4 
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® *- 4% 19. Genu a. 


= 7. Fluor albus frigidus. © fluor albus. 
{| 8. Gonorrhaa frigida. gonorrhea. 
g | 9. Hepatis tumor. ______ Swelling of the liver. 
; | \ 10. Chlorofis, '  *' Green ſickneſs, 
a 11. Hydrocele, | | Dropſy of the vagina teſtis. | 
1 i I" 12. Hydrocephalus internus. of the brain. WY ; 
i 13. Aſcites. © of the belly. 
1 14. Hydrothorax. of the cheſt. : 
Mi 15. Hydrops ovarii. | of the ovary, 
8 16. Anaſarca phlmonum. - of the lungs. 
| | 17. Obe/itas. | Corpulency. Ty 
| | 18. Splenis tumor. _* Swelling of the ſpleen... : 
9 | 1 1 
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19. Genu tumor albus. 
20. Bronchocele. 


2 1. Scr ophula. | 
22. Schirrus. 


23. recti. 
24. urethra. 
25. *  @ſophagt. 


26. Lacleorum inirritabilitas. 


S⸗chirrus. 
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White ſwelling of the knee. 


- Swelled throat. 


— 


King's evil. 


of the wad. 

of the urethra. 

— of the throat. 
Inirritability of the lacteals. 


27. Lymphaticorum inirritabilitas. Inirritability of the lymph 


GENUS IV. 


With FIR Actions of other Cavities and Menbrancs 


Vol. II. 


. 8P E CIES. 22 
1. Sitis calida. Thirſt warm. 
— frigida. | cold. 
2. Eſuries. Hunger. | 1 
3. Nauſea ſicca. Dry nauſea. wah 9 
4. Agritudo ventriculi. Sickneſs of ſtomach. | 
5. Cardialgia. i Heart - burn. 
6. Arthritis ventriculi. Gout of the Qomach. 
7. Colica flatulenta. Flatulent colic. 
8. Colica ſaturnina, Colic from lead. 
9. Tympanitis. Tympany. 
10. Hypochondriafis. Hypochondriaciſm. 
11. Cephalea frigida, Cold head-ach. | 
12. Odontalgia. Tooth-ach. 
13. Otalgia. Ear-ach, 
14. Pleurodyne chronica. Chronical pain of the ſide. 


C I 5. Sciatica 
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15. Sciatica frigida. Cold ſciatica. | 
16. Lumbago frigida. lumbago. 
17. Hyferalgia frigida. — pain of the uterus. 
18. Proctalgia frigida. | pain of the rectum. 
19. Vefice felliæ inirritibilitas et Inirritability of the gall- bladder and 
ickerun. | jaundice. 
GENUS V. 


With 9 Aclions of the Organs of Senſe. 


10. Stupor. 


7 


= 
» 


8 5 ECIE S. 
I. Stultitia inirritabilis. Folly from RIPE 
2. Viſus imminutus. Impaired viſion. 
3. Muſce volitantes. Dark moving ſpecks. ' £ 
4. Strabiſmus. Squinting. 
5. Amaurgſis. Palſy of the optic nerve. 
6. Auditus imminutus, Impaired hearing. 
7. Olfaftus imminutns. ſmell. 
8. Guſtus imminutus. taſte. 8 
9. Tatu, immuutur. — touch. 
Stupor. 


ORDO 


Crawl, 3-2. 
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» bt | 
0 RDO III. 1 
Ke Tritatiue Motions. . 
- — GENUS 1 
Of the Alimentary Canal. 
SPE CIES. 
1. Ruminatio. Chewing the cud. 
2. Rufus. Eructation. 
3. Apepſia. Indigeſtion, water-qualm. 

4. JVomitus. 5 Vomiting. . | Tt S 
5. Cholera, Cholera. 3 8 
6. Les. | . Aliac paſſion, _ % 
7. Globus byflericas. Hyſteric ſirangulation; * 

8. Vomend: conamen inane, Vain efforts to vomit. 
9. Borborigmus. Gurgling of the bowels. 
10. Hyſteria. Hyſteric diſeaſe, 
11. Hydrapbobia. Dread of water. 
_ _GENUS IL 
_ Of the Abſorbent Syſtem. 
SPECIES. 
1. Catarrhus lymphaticus. ' Lymphatic catarrh, 
2. Salrvatio lymphatica. Lymphatic ſalivation. 
3. Nauſea humida. Moiſt nauſea. 
4+ Diarrhaa lymphatica, Lymphatic flux, 

5. Diarrhea chylfera, Flux of chyle. . | 

| C 2 6. Diabetes; 
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6. Diabetes. Diabetes. : ' 
7. Sudor lymphaticus. Lymphatic ſweat. 
8. Sudbor aſthmatics, Aſthmatic ſweat, 
9. Tranſlatio puris. © Tranſlation of matter, ; 
10. laflis. ! - of milk. 
11. urinæ. — of urine. 
? 5 e Nus in. 
wy 401 the ogy: Syſtem. 
5 155 r ILAN ' SPECIES. 
I. Capillarium motus me Retrograde motion of the elle 
2. Palpitatio cordis. Palpitation of the heart. 


3 Anhelatio ONS... 4 _ Spaſmodic panting. 


CLASS 
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n 3 10 0 lass l- Gen enen EEG 4 
3 5 DISEASES or IRRITATION. | FOI 5 | 
'ORDO F, © $4 ARS 
Increaſed Irritation.. © 


'G EN U 8 7 
With increofed Achim of the Sanguiferous Syſtem... 


Tax irritability of the whole, or of part, of our ſyſtem is per- 
petually changing; theſe vieifſitudes of irritability and of inirritability 
are believed to depend on the accumulation or exhauſtion of the ſen« 
ſorial power, as their proximate cauſe ; ; and on the difference of the 
preſent ſtimulus, and of that which we had previouſly been accuſ-- 
tomed to, as their remote cauſe. Thus a ſmaller degree of heat pro- 
duces pain and inflammation in our hands, after they have been for. a 
time immerſed in ſnow; which is owing to the accumulation of ſen- 
ſorial power in the moving fibres of the cutaneous veſſels during their 
previous quieſcence, when they were benumbed with cold. And we 
feel ourſelves: cold in the uſual temperature of the atmoſphere on- 
coming out of a warm room; which is owing to the exhauſtion of: | . 
ſenſorial power in: the moving fibres of the veſſels of the ſłin by their 
previous increaſed nn into Which they were excited by unuſual. 
heat. | | 
Hence the oh fits of Gave, are the occaſion of the 3 hot. 
ones; and the hot fits contribute to occaſion in their turn the ſueceed- 
ing cold ones. And though the increaſe of ſtimulus, as of heat, ex- 
erciſe, or diſtention, will produce an increaſed action of the ſtimulated 55 
fibres; 1 in the ſame manner as it is produced by the increaſed. irritability. | 
| | which: 
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which was occaſioned by a previous defect of ſtimulus; yet as the 
exceſſes of irritation from the ſtimulus of external things are more 
eaſily avoided than the deficiencies of it; the diſeaſes of this country, 
except thoſe which are the conſequences of drunkenneſs, or of im- 
moderate exerciſe, more frequently begin with torpor than with or- 
gaſm; that is, with inactivity of ſome parts, ar of the whole of the 
ſyſtem, and conſequent coldneſs, than with increaſed _— and 
conſequent heat. 

If the hot fit be the conſequence of the cold one, it may be aſked 
if they are proportionate to each other : it is probable that they are, 
where no part is deſtroyed by the cold fit, as in mortification or death, 


But we have no meaſure to diſtinguiſh this, except the time of their 


duration; whereas the extent of the torpor over a greater or leſs part 
of the ſyſtem, which occaſions the cold fit; or of the exertion which 
occaſions the hot one; as well as the degree of ſuch torpor or exer- 
tion, are perhaps more material than the time of their duration. Be- 
ſides this ſome muſcles are leſs liable to accumulate ſenſorial power 
during their torpor, than others, as the locomotive muſcles compared 
with the capillary arteries; on all which accounts a long cold fit may 
-often be followed by a ſhort hot one. | 


% 
* 


SPECIES. 


I. Febris irritativa. Irritative fever. This i is the ſynocha of ſome 
writers, it is attended with ſtrong pulſe without inflammation; and 
in this circumſtance differs from the febris inirritativa of Claſs I. 2. 1. 1. 
which is attended with weak pulſe without inflammation, The in- 
creaſed frequency of the pulſation of the heart and arteries conſtitutes 
fever; during the cold fit "theſe pulſations are always weak, as the 
energy of Bon is then decreaſed throughout the whole ſyſtem; and 
therefore the — arterial ſtrength caunot be determined by the 


8 touch, 
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touch, till the cold part of the paroxyſm ceaſes. This determination 
is ſometimes attended with difficulty; as ſtrong and weak are only 
comparative degrees of the greater or leſs reſiſtance of the pulſation of 
the artery to the compreſſion of the finger. But the greater or leſs. 
frequency of the pulſations affords a collateral evidence in thoſe caſes, 
where the degree of ſtrength is not very diſtinguiſhable, which may 
aſſiſt our judgment concerning it. Since a moderately ſtrong pulſe, 
when the patient is in a recumbent poſture, and not hurried in mind, 
ſeldom exceeds 120 ſtrokes in a minute; whereas a weak one often 
exceeds 130 in a recumbent poſture, and 1 5 in an erect one, in thoſe: 
fevers, which are termed nervous or putrid. See Sect. XII. 1. 4. 
The increaſed frequency of the pulſation of the heart and arteries,, 
as it is occafioned either by exceſs or defect of ſtimulus, or of ſenſorial 
power, exiſts both in the cold and hot fits of fever; but when the 
cold fit ceaſes, and the pulſe becomes ſtroug and full as well as quick, 
in conſequence of the increaſed irritability of the heart and arteries, it 
conſtitutes the irritative fever, or ſynocha. It is attended with con- 
fiderable heat during the paroxyſm, and generally terminates in a quar- 
ter of a lunation, without any diſturbance of the faculties of the mind. 
See Claſs IV. 1. 1.8. 

M. M. Veneſection. Emetics. Cathartics. Cool the patient in 
the hot fit, and warm him in the cold one. Reſt. Torpentia. 


2. Ebrictas. Drunkenneſs. By the ſtimulus of wine or opium 
the whole arterial ſyſtem, as well as every other part of the moving 
ſyſtem, is excited into increaſed action. All the ſecretions, and with 
them the production of ſenſorial power itſelf in the brain, ſeem to be 
for a time increaſed, with an additional quantity of heat, and of plea- 
fureable ſenſation. See Sect. XXI. on this ſubject. This explains, 
why at the commencement of the warm paroxyſm of ſome fevers the 
patient is in greater ſpirits, or vivacity; becauſe, as in drunkenneſs, 
the irritative motions are all increaſed, and a greater production of ſen- 
ſation 
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ſation is the conſequence, which when in a certain degree, is pleaſure- 
able, as in the diurnal fever of weak people. Sect. XXXVI. 3.1, 


3. Hemorrhagia arterig/s: Arterial hæmorrhage. Bleeding with 
a quick, ſtrong, and full pulſe. The hemorrhages from the lungs, 
and from the noſe, are the moſt frequent of theſe ; but it ſometimes 
happens, that a ſmall artery but half divided, or the puncture of a 
leech, will continue to bleed pertinaciouſly. | 

M. M. Veneſection. Cathartic with calomel. Divide the wound- 
ed artery. Bind ſponge on the puncture. If coffee or charcoal in- 
ternally ? If air with leſs oxygen? | 


4. Hemoptoe arterioſa. Spitting of arterial blood. Blood ſpit up 
from the lungs is florid, becauſe it has juſt been expoſed to the influ» 
ence of the air in its paſſage through the extremities of the pulmonary 

artery ; it is frothy, from the admixture of air with it in the bronchia. 
The patients frequently vomit at the ſame time from the diſagree- 
able titillation of blood about the fauces; and are thence liable to be- 
lieve, that the blood is rejected from the ſtomach. | 

Sometimes an hæmoptoe for ſeveral ſucceſſive days returns in 
gouty perſons without danger, and ſeems to ſupply the place of the 
gouty paroxyſms. Is not the liver always diſeaſed previous to the 
hæmoptoe, as in ſeveral other hzmorrhages ? See Claſs I. 2. 1. 9. 

M. M. Veneſection, a purge, a bliſter, diluents, torpentia ; and 

- afterwards ſorbentia, as the bark, the acid of vitriol, and opium. An 
emetic is {aid to ſtop a pulmonary hemorrhage, which it may effect, 
as ſickneſs decreaſes the circulation, as is very evident in the great 
ſickneſs ſometimes produced by too large a doſe of war pur- 
pured. 

Dr. Ruſh ſays, a table ſpoonful or two of common ſalt is faccefiful 
in hæmoptoe; this may be owing to its ſtimulating the abſorbent ſyſ- 
tems, both the . and the venous. Should the patient re- 

; ſpire 
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ſpire air with leſs oxygen? or be made ſick by whirling round in a 
chair ſuſpended by a rope? One immerſion in cold water, or a ſudden 


ſprinkling all over with cold water, would probably ſtop a pulmonary 
hæmorrhage. See Se, XXVII. 1. 


5. Hemorrhagia narium. Epiſtaxis. Bleeding at the noſe in el- 
derly ſubjects moſt frequently attends thoſe, whoſe livers are enlarged 
or inflamed by the too frequent uſe of fermented liquors. 

In boys it occurs perhaps fimply from redundancy of blood ; and 
in young girls ſometimes precedes the approach of the catameniaz and 
then it ſhews a diſpoſition contrary to chloroſis ; which ariſes from a 
deficiency of red blood. 

M. M. It is ſtopped by plunging the head into cold water, with 
powdered ſalt haſtily diffolved in it; or ſometimes by lint ſtrewed 
over with wheat flour put up the noſtrils; or by a ſolution of ſteel in 
brandy applied to the veſſel by means of lint. The cure in other re- 
ſpects as in hæmoptoe; when the bleeding recurs at certain periods, 
after veneſection, and evacuation by calomel, and a bliſter, the bark 


and ſteel muſt be given, as in intermittent fevers. See Section 
XXVII. I. 


Vor. II. | = | ORDO 
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ORDO L 


Increaſed Irritation. 


GENUS I. 
With increaſed Aclions of the Secerning Syſtem. 


Tuksk are always attended with increaſe of partial or of general 
heat; for the ſecreted fluids are not ſimply ſeparated from the blood, 
but are new combinations ; as they did not previouſly exiſt as ſuch in 
the blood veſſels. But all new combinations give out heat chemically ; 
hence the origin of animal heat, which is always incteaſed in pro- 
portion to the ſecretion of the part affected, or to the general quantity 
of the ſecretions. Nevertheleſs there is reaſon to believe, that is we 
have a ſenſe purpoſely to diſtinguiſh the preſence of greater or leſs 
quantities of heat, as mentioned in Sect. XIV. 6. ſo we may have 
certain minute glands for the ſecretion of this fluid, as the brain is 
believed to ſecrete the ſenſorial power, which would more eaſily ac- 
count for the inſtantaneous production of the bluſh of ſhame, and of 
anger. This ſubject deſerves further inveſtigation. 


SPECIES, 


1. Calor febrilis, The heat in fevers ariſes from the increafe of 
ſome ſecretion, either of the natural fluids, as in irritative fevers ; or 
of new fluids, as in infectious fevers ; or of new veſſels, as in inflam- 
matory fevers. The pain of heat is a confequence of the increaſed 
extenſion or contraction of the fibres expoſed to ſo great a ſtimulus, 
See CLass I. 1. 5. 6, 

8 2. Rubor 
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2. Rubor febrilit. Febrile redneſs. When the cold fit of fever 
terminates, and tlie pulſations of the heart and arteries become ſtrong 
as well as quick from the increaſe of their irritability after their late 
quieſcence, the blood is impelled forwards into the fine extremities of 
the arteries, and the anaſtomozing capillaries, quicker than the extre- 
mities of the veins can abſorb and return it to the heart. Hence the 
pulſe at the wriſt becomes full, as well as quick and ſtrong, and the 
{kin glows with arterial blood, and the veins become empty and leſs 
viſible, 

In elderly people the force of the heart and arteries becomes leſs, 
while the abſorbent power of the veins remains the ſame; whence 
the capillary veſſels part with the blood, as ſoon as it is received, and 
the ſkin in conſequence becomes paler; it is alſo probable, that in 
more advanced life ſome of the finer branches of the arteries coaleſce, 
and become impervious, and thus add to the opacity of the ſkin. 


3. Sudor calidus. Warm ſweat may be divided into four varieties, 
according to their remote cauſes. Firft, the perſpirable matter is ſe- 
creted in as great quantity during the hot fit of fever, as towards the 
end of it, when the ſweat is ſeen upon the ſkin. But during the hot 
fit the cutaneous abſorbents act alſo with increaſed energy, and the 
exhalation is likewiſe increaſed by the greater Heat of the ſkin ; and 
hence it does not appear in drops on the ſurface, but 1s in part reab- 
ſorbed, and in part diffipated in the atmoſphere. But as the mouths 
of the cutaneous abſorbents are expoſed to the cool air or bedclothes ; 
whilſt thoſe of the capillary glands, which ſecrete the perſpirable 
matter, are expoſed to the warmth of the circulating blood; the 
former, as ſoon as the fever- fit begins to decline, loſe their increaſed 
action firſt ; and hence the abſorption of the ſweat is diminiſhed, 
whilſt the increaſed ſecretion of it continues for ſome hours afterwards, 
which occaſions it to ſtand in drops upon the ſkin. 

As the ſkin becomes cooler, the evaporation of the perſpirable mat- 

D 2 ter 
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ter becomes leſs, as well as the abſorption of it. And hence the diſ- 
fipation of aqueous fluid from the body, and the conſequent thirſt, 
are perhaps greater during the hot fit, than during the ſublequent 
ſweat, For the ſweats do not occur, according to Dr. Alexander's 
experiments, till the ſkin is cooled from 112 to 108 degrees of heat; 
that is, till the paroxyſm begins to decline. From this it appears, 
that the ſweats are not critical to the hot fit, any more than the hot 
fit can be called critical to the cold one ; but fimply, that they are 
the natural conſequence of the decline of the hot fit, commencing 
with the decreaſed action of the abſorhent ſyſtem, and the decreaſed 
evaporation from the ſkin, ' And from hence it may be concluded, 
that a fever-fit is not in general an effort of nature to reſtore health, 
as Sydenham' conſidered it, but a neceſſary conſequence of the previ- 
ous torpor ; and that the cauſes of fevers would be leſs detrimental, 

if the fever itſelf could be prevented from exiſting ; as appears in the 
cool treatment of the ſmall-pox. 

It muſt be noted that the profuſe ſweats on the ſkin are more fre- 
quent at the decline of fever-fits than the copious urine, or looſe 
ſtools, which are mentioned below; as the cutaneous abſorbents, 
being expoſed to the cool air, loſe their increaſed action ſooner than 
the urinary or inteſtinal abſorbents ; which open into the warm cavi- 
ties of the bladder and inteſtines; but which are nevertheleſs often 
affected by their ſympathy with the cutaneous abſorbents. Hence 
few fevers terminate without a moiſture of the ſkin; whence aroſe 
the fatal practice of forcing ſweats by the external warmth of air or 
bedclothes in fevers; for external warmth increaſes the action of the 
cutaneous capillaries more than that of the other ſecerning veſſels; 
becauſe the latter are habituated to 98 degrees of heat, the internal 
warmth of the body ; whereas the cutaneous capillaries being nearer 
the ſurface are habitually kept cooler by the contact of the external 
air. Sweats thus produced by heat in confined rooms are ſtill more 
detrimental z as the air becomes then not only deprived of a part of 

Ns 
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its oxygene by frequent reſpiration, but is loaded with animal effluvia 
as well as with moiſture, till it can receive no more; and in conſe- 
quence, while the cutaneous ſecretion ſtands upon the fkin in drops 
for want of exhalation, the lungs are expoſed to au inſalubrious at- 
moſphere. | 

I do not deny, that ſweating may be ſo managed as to bb ſervice- 
able in preventing the return of the cold paroxyſm of fevers ; like the 
warm bath, or any other permanent ſtimulus, as wine, or opium, or 
the bark. For this purpoſe it ſhould be continued till paſt the time of 
the expected. cold fit, ſupported by moderate. doſes of wine-whey, 
with ſpirit, of hartſhorn, and "moderate. degrees of warmth, Its falu- 
tary effect, when thus managed, was 8 one cauſe of its having 
been ſo much attended to; and the fetid ſmell, which when profuſe 
1s Lable to accompany it, gave occaſion to the belief, that the ſup- 
poſed material cauſe of the diſeaſe Was thus eliminated from the cir- 
culation. 

When too great external dag 18 applied, the ſyſtem i is weakened by 
exceſs of action, and the torpor which cauſes the cold paroxyſm recurs 
ſooner and more violently. For though ſome ſtimuli, as of opium 
and alcohol, at the ſame time that they exhauſt the ſenſorial power 
by promoting increaſe of fibrous action, may alſo increaſe the pro- 
duction or ſecretion of it in the brain, yet experience teaches us, that 
the exhauſtion far out · balances the increaſed production, as is evineed 
by the general debility, which ſucceeds intoxication, | 

In reſpect to the fetor attending copious continued ſweats, it is 
owing to the animalized part of this fluid being kept in that degree of 
warmth, which moſt favours putrefaction, and not ſuffered to ex- 
hale into the atmoſphere, Broth, or other animal mucus, kept in 
ſimilar circumſtances, would in the, ſame time acquire a putrid ſmell ; 
yet has this error frequently produced miliary eruptions, and increaſed 
every kind of inflammatory or ſenſitive fever, 

The caſe, which the patient experieuces during ſweating, if it be 


not 
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not produced by much external heat, is ſimilar to that of the warm 
bath; which by its ſtimulus applied to the cutaneous veſſels, which 
are generally cooler than the internal parts of the ſyſtem, excites them 
into greater action; and pleaſureable ſenſation is the conſequence of 
theſe increaſed actions of the veſſels of the ſkin. From conſidering 
all theſe circumſtances, it appears that it is not the evacuation by 
ſweats, but the continued ſtimulus, which cauſes and ſupports thoſe 
ſweats, which 1s ſerviceable in preventing the returns of fever: fits. 
And that ſweats too long continued, or induced by too great ſtimulus 
of warmth, clothes, or medicines, greetly injure the patient by in- 
creaſing inflammation, or by exhauſting the ſenſorial power. See 
Claſs I. 1. 2. 14. 

Secondly, The ſweats produced by exerciſe or labour are of the 
warm kind; as they originate from the increaſed action of the capil- 
laries of the ſkin, owing to their being more powerfully ſtimulated 
by the greater velocity of the blood, and by a greater quantity of it 
paſſing through them in a given time. For the blood during violent 
exerciſe is carried forwards by the action of the muſcles faſter in the 
arteries, than it can be taken up by the veins; as appears by the 
redneſs of the ſkin, And from the conſequent ſweats, it is evinced, 
that the ſecretory veſſels of the ſkin during exerciſe pour out the per- 
ſpirable matter faſter, than the mouths of the abſorbent veſſels can 
drink it up. Which mouths are not expoſed to the increaſed muſ- 
cular action, or to the ſtimulus of the increaſed velocity and quantity 
of the blood, but to the cool air. 

Thirdly, the increaſed ſecretion of perſpirable matter occaſioned by 
the ſtimulus of external heat belongs likewiſe to this place; as it is 
cauſed by the increaſed motions of the capillary veſſels; which thus 
| ſeparate from the blood more perſpirable matter, than the mouths of 
their correſpondent abſorbent veſſels can take up; though theſe alſo 
are ſtimulated by external heat into more energetic action. If the air 
be ſtationary, as in a ſmall roem, or bed with cloſed curtains, the 

| ſweat 
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{ſweat ſtands in drops on the ſkin for want of a quicker exhalation pro- 
portioned to the quicker ſecretion. 

A fourth variety of warm perſpiration is that 'occafioned by ſtimu- 
lating drugs, of which opium and alcohol are the moſt powerful; 
and next to theſe the ſpices, volatile alkali, and neutral ſalts, eſpeci- 
ally ſea ſalt ; that much of the aqueous part of the blood is diſſipated 
by the uſe of theſe drugs, is evinced by the great thirſt, which oc- 
curs a few hours after the uſe of them. See Art. III. 2. 12. and 
Art. III. 2. 1. 

We may from hence end that the 0 of this ſecretion 
of perſpirable matter by artificial means, muſt be followed by debility 
and emaciation, When this is done by taking much falt, or ſalted 
meat, the ſea-ſcurvy is produced; which conſiſts in the inirritability 
of the bibulous terminations of the veins ariſing from the capillaries ; 
ſee Claſs I. 2. 1. 14. The ſcrophula, or inirritability of the lympha- 
tic glands, ſeems alſo to be occaſionally induced by an exceſs in eating 
ſalt added to food of bad nouriſhment, See Claſs I. 2. 3. 21. If an 
exceſs of perſpiration is induced by warm or ſtimulant clothing, as by 
wearing flannel in contact with the ſkin in the ſummer months, a 
perpetual febricula is excited, both by the preventing the acceſs of 
cool air to the ſkin, and by perpetually goading it by the numerous 
and hard points of the ends of the wool ; which when applied to the 
tender ſkins of young children, frequently produce the red gum, as it 
is called; and in grown people, either an eryſipelas, or a My 
eruption, attended with fever. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 12. 

Shirts made of cotton or calico ſtimulate the ſkin too much by the 
points of the fibres, though leſs than flannel ; whence cotton hand- 
kerchiefs make the noſe fore by frequent uſe. The fibres of cotton 
are, I ſuppoſe, ten times ſhorter. than thoſe of flax, and the number 
of points in conſequence twenty times the number; and though the 
manufacturers finge their calicoes on a red-hot iron cylinder, yet I 

bave 
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have more than once ſeen an eryſipelas induced or Increaſed by the 
ſtimulus of calico, as well as of flannel. 

The increaſe of perſpiration by heat either of clothes, or of fire, 
contributes much to emaciate the body; as is well known to jockeys, 
who, when they are a ſtone or two too heavy for riding, find the 
quickeſt way to leſſen their weight is by ſweating themſelves between 
blankets in a warm room; but this likewiſe is a practice by no means 
to be recommended, as it weakens the ſyſtem by the exceſs of ſo 
general a ſtimulus, brings on a premature old age, and ſhortens the 
ſpan of life; as may be further deduced from the quick maturity, 
and ſhortneſs of the lives, of the inhabitants of Hindoſtan , and other 
tropical climates, _ 

M. Buffon made a curious experiment to Fat this nene 
He took a numerous brood of the butterflies of ſilk worms, ſome 
hundreds of which left their eggs on the ſame day and hour ; theſe he 
divided into two parcels; and placing one parcel in the ſouth win- 
dow, and the other in the north window of his houſe, he obſerved, 
that thoſe in the colder ſituation lived many days longer than thoſe in 
the warmer one. From theſe obſervations it appears, that the wear- 
ing of flannel clothing next the ſkin, which is now ſo much in 
faſhion, however uſeful it may be in the winter to thoſe, who have 
cold extremities, bad digeſtions, or habitual coughs, muſt greatly 
debilitate them, if worn in the warm months, producing fevers, 


eruptions, and premature old age. See Sect. XXXVII. 5. Claſs I. 
1. 2. 14. Art. III. 2. 1. | | 


4. Urina uberior colorata. Copious coloured urine. Towards the 
end of fever-fits a large quantity of high coloured urine is voided, the 
kidneys continuing to act ſtrongly, after the increaſed action of the 
abſorbents of the bladder is ſomewhat diminiſhed. - If the abſorbents 
continue alſo to act ſtrongly, the urine is higher coloured, and ſo 


loaded 
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loaded as to depoſit, when cool, an earthy ſediment, erroneouſly 
thought to be the material cauſe of the diſeaſe ; but is ſimply owing 
to the ſecretion of the kidnies being great from their increaſed action; 
and the thinner parts of it being abſorbed by the increaſed action of 
the lymphatics, which are ſpread very thick on the neck of the blad- 
der; for the urine, as well as perhaps all the other ſecreted fluids, is 
produced from the kidnies in a very dilute ſtate; as appears in thoſe, 
who from the ſtimulus of a ſtone, or other cauſe, evacuate their urine 
too frequently; which is then pale from its not having remained in 
the bladder long enough for the more aqueous part to have been re- 
abſorbed, The general uſe of this urinary abſorption to the animal 
ceconomy 1s evinced from the urinary bladders of fiſh, which would 
otherwiſe be unneceſſary. High coloured urine in large quantity 
ſhews only, that the ſecreting - veſſels of the kidnies, and the ab- 
ſorbents of the bladder, have acted with greater energy. When there 
is much earthy ſediment, it ſhews, that the abſorbents have acted 
proportionally ſtronger, and have conſequently left the urine in a leſs 
_ dilute ſtate. In this urine the tranſparent ſediment or cloud is mu- 
cous; the opake ſediment is probably coagulable lymph from the 
blood changed by an animal or chemical procels: The floating ſcum 
is oil. The angular concretions to the ſides of the pot, formed as the 
urine cools, is microcoſmic ſalt. Does the adhefive blue matter on 
the ſides of the glaſs, or the blue circle on it at the _ of * upper 
ſurface of the urine, conſiſt of Pruſſian blue? 


5. Diarrhea 8 Warm diarrhoea. This Medes may be di- 
vided into three varieties deduced from their remote cauſes, under the 
names of diarrhœa febrilis, diarrhoea crapuloſa, and diarrhoea infantum. 
The febrile diarrhoea appears at the end of fever-fits, and is erroneouſly 
called critical, like the copious urine, and the ſweats; whereas it 


ariſes from the increaſed action of thoſe ſecerning organs, which pour 
Vor. II. E their 
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their flaids into the inteſtinal canal (as the liver, pancreas, aud mu- 
eous glands), continuing longer than the increaſed action of the in- 
teſtinal abſorbents. In this diarrhoea there is no appearance of curdled 
chyle in the ſtools, as occurs in cholera, I. 3. 1. 5. 

The diarrbæa crapuloſa, or diarrhoea from indigeſtion, occurs. 
when too great a quantity of food or liquid has been taken ; which 
not being compleatly digeſted, ſtimulates the inteſtines like any other 
extraneous acrid material; and thus produces an increaſe of the ſecre- 
tions into them of mucus, pancreatic juice, aud bile. When the 
contents of the bowels are ſtill more ſtimulant, as when draſtic 
purges, or very putreſcent diet, have been taken, a cholera is in- 
duced. See Sect. XXIX. 4. 

The diarrhæa mnfantum, or diarrhoea of infants, is RCW owing 
to too great acidity in their bowels, Milk is found curdled in the 
ftomachs of all animals, old as well as young, and even of carnivorous 
ones, as of hawks. (Spallanzani.) And it is the gaſtric juice of the 
calf, which is employed to curdle milk in the proceſs of making 
cheeſe. Milk is the natural food for children, aud muſt curdle in 
their ſtomachs previous to digeſtion ; and as this curdling of the milk 
deſtroys a part of the acid juices of the ſtomach, there is no reafon for 
diſcontinuing the uſe of it, though it is occaſionally ejected in a 
- curdled ſtate. A child of a week old, which had been taken from 
the breaſt of its dying mother, and had by ſome uncommon error been 
ſuffered to take no food but water-gruel, became ſick and griped in 
twenty-four hours, and was convulſed on the ſecond day, and died 
on the third! When all young quadrupeds, as well as children, have 
this natural food of milk prepared for them, the analogy ,is ſo ſtrong 
in favour of its ſalubrity, that a perſon ſhould have powerful teſti- 
mony indeed of its difagreeing, before he adviſes the difcontinuance 
of the uſe of it to young by 7 in health, and much more fo in 
ſickneſs, The farmers loſe many of their calves, which are brought 
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up by gruel, or gruel and old milk; and among the poor children of 
Derby, who are thus fed, hundreds are ſtarved into the ſerophula, 
and either periſh, or live in a ſtate of wretched debility. _ 

When young children are brought up without a breaſt, they ſhould 
for the firſt two months have no food but new milk ; fince the ad- 
dition of any kind of bread or flour is liable to ferment, and produce 
too much acidity ; as appears by the conſequent diarrhoea with green 
dejections and gripes; the colour is owing to a mixture of acid with 
the natural quantity of bile, and the pain to its ſtimulus. And they 
ſhould never be fed as they lie upon their backs, as in that poſture 
they are neceſſitated to ſwallow all that is put into their mouths; but 
when they are fed, as they are ſitting up, or raiſed up, when they 
have had enough, they can permit the reſt to run out of their mouths. 
This circumſtance is of great importance to the health of thoſe chil- 
dren, who are reared by the ſpoon, ſince if too much food is given 
them, indigeſtion, and gripes, and diarrhoea, is the conſequence z and 
if too little, they become emaciated ; and of this exa& quantity their 
own palates judge the beſt, 

M. M. In this laſt caſe of the diarrhoea of children, the food ſhould 
be new milk, which by curdling deſtroys part of the acid, which co- 
agulates it. Chalk about four grains every fix hours, with one drop 
of ſpirit of hartſhorn, and half a drop of laudanum. But a bliſter 
about the ſize of a ſhilling is of the greateſt ſervice by reſtoring the 


power of digeſtion. See Article III. 2. 1. in the ſubſequent Materia 
Medica. 


6. Salrvatiocalida. Warm ſalivation. Increaſed ſecretion of ſaliva. 
This may be effected either by ſtimulating the mouth of the gland by 
mercury taken internally; or by ſtimulating the excretory duct of the 
gland by pyrethrum, or tobacco ; or ſimply by the movement of the 
muſcles, which lie over the gland, as in maſticating * taſteleſs 
ſubſtance, as a lock of wool, or maſtic. | 
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In about the middle of nervous fevers a great ſpitting of ſaliva ſome- 
times occurs, which has been thought critical; but as it continues 
ſometimes two or even three weeks without the relief of the patient, 
it may be concluded to ariſe from ſome accidental circumſtance, per- 
haps not unſimilar to the hyſteric ptyaliſms mentioned iu Claſs J. 
3. 2. 2. See Sect. XXIV. | 

M. M. Cool air, diluents, warm bath, evacuations. 


7. Catharrhus calidus. Warm catarrh. Conſiſts in an increaſed 
ſecretion of mucus from the noſtrils without inflammation, This 
diſeaſe, which is called a cold in the head, is frequently produced by 
cold air acting for ſome time on the membranes, which line the noſ- 
trils, as it paſſes to the lungs in reſpiration. Whence a torpor of the 
action of the mucous glands is firſt introduced, as in I. 2. 3. 3. and 
an orgaſm or increaſed action ſucceeds in conſequence. Afterwards 
this orgaſm and torpor are hable to alternate with each other for ſome 
time like the cold and hot fits of ague, attended with Gehexont or ex- 
uberant ſecretion of mucus in the noſtrils. 

At other times it ariſes from reverſe fympathy with ſome extenſive 
parts of the ſkin, which have been expoſed too long to cold, as of the 
head, or feet. In conſequence of the torpor of theſe cutaneous ca- 
pillaries thoſe of the mucous membrane of the noſtrils act with greater 
energy by reverſe ſympathy ; and thence ſecrete more mucus from 
the blood. At the ſame time the abſorbents, acting alſo with greater 
energy by their reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of ſome diſtant part of 
the ſkin, abſorb the thinner parts of the mucus more haſtily ; whence 
the mucus is both thicker and in greater quantity. Other curious 
circumſtances attend this diſeaſe; the membrane becomes at times ſo 
thickened by its increafed action in ſecreting the mucus, that the 
patient cannot breathe through his noſtrils. In this fituation if he 
warms his whole ſkin ſuddenly by fire or bed-clothes, or by drinking 
warm tea, the increaſed action of the membrane ceaſes by its reverſe 
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ſympathy with the ſkin; or by the retraction of the ſenſorial power 
to other parts of the ſyſtem; and the patient can breathe again 
through the noſtrils. The fame ſometimes occurs for a time on 
going into the cold air by the deduction of heat from the mucous 
membrane, and its conſequent. inactivity or torpor. Similar to this 
when the face and breaſt have been very, hot and red, previous to the 
eruption of the ſinall-pox by inoculation, and that even when expoſed 
to cool air, I have obſerved the feet have been cold; till on covering 
them with warm flannel, as the feet have become warm, the face 
has cooled. See Set. XXXV. 1. 3. Claſs U. I. 3. 5. IV. 2. . 10. 
IV. 1. 10% | 

M. M. Evacuations, 3 oil externally on the noſe, v warm 
diluent fluids, warm ſhoes, warm night- cap. 


8. Expectoratio calida. Warm expectoration conſiſts of the in- 
creaſed ſecretion of mucus from the membrane, which lines the 
bronchiæ, or air- cells of the lungs, without inflammation. This 
increaſed mucus is ejected by the action of coughing, and is called a 
cold, and reſembles the catarrh of the preceding article ; with which 
it is frequently combined. 

M. M. Inhale the ſteam of warm water, evacuations, warm bath, 
afterwards opium, ſorbentia. 


9. Exſudatio pone aures. A diſcharge behind the ears. This 
chiefly affects children, and is a morbid ſecretion; as appears from 
its fetor; for if it was owing to deſect of abſorption, it would be ſaline, 
and not fetid; if a morbid action has continued a conſiderable time, it 
ſhould not be ſtopped too ſuddenly; ſince in that caſe ſome other 
morbid action is liable to ſucceed in its ſtead. Thus children are be- 
leved to have had cholics, or even convulſions, conſequent to the 
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too ſudden healing of theſe morbid effuſions behind their cars. The 
rationale of this is to be explained from a medical fact, which I have 
frequently obſerved; and that is, that a bliſter on the back greatly 
ſtrengthens the power of digeſtion, and removes the heart-burn in 
adults, and green ſtools in children. The ſtimulus of the bliſter 
produces ſenſation in the veſſels of the ſkin ; with this additional ſen- 
. ſorial power theſe veſſels act more ſtrongly; and with theſe the veſ- 
ſels of the internal membranes of the ſtomach and bowels act with 
greater energy from their direct ſympathy with them. Now the 
acrid diſcharge behind the ears of children produces ſenſation on that 
part of the . and ſo far acts as a ſmall bliſter. When this is ſud- 
denly ſtopped, a debility of the digeſtive power of the ſtomach ſue- 
ceeds from the want of this accuſtomed ſtimulus, with flatulency, 
green ſtools, gripes, and ſometimes conſequent convulſions, See 
Claſs II. 1. 5.6. and II. 1. 4. 6. 

M. M. If the matter be abſorbed, and produces ſwelling of the 
lymphatics of the neck, it ſhould be cured as ſoon as poſlible by duſt- 
ing the part with white lead, ceruſſa, in very fine powder; and to 
prevent any ill-conſequence an iſſue ſhould be kept for about a month 
in the arm; or a purgative medicine ſhould be taken every other day 
for three or four times, which ſhould conſiſt of a grain of calomel, 
and three or four grains of rhubarb, and as much chalk. If there be 
no appearance of abſorption, it 1s better only to keep the parts clean 
by waſhing them with warm water morning and evening; or putting 
fuller's earth on them; eſpecially till the time of toothing is paſt. 
The tinea, of ſcald head, and a leprous eruption, which alten ap- 
pears behind the ears, are different diſeaſes. 


10. Gonorrhæa 3 Bs gleet. Increaſed diſcharge of mu- 
cus from the urethra or proſtrate gland without venereal deſire, or 
venereal infection. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 8. 


M. M. Cantharides, 
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M. M. Cantharides, balſams, rhubarb, bliſter in perinzum, cold 
bath, injections of metallic ſalts, flannel ſhirt, chauge of the form of 
the accuſtomed chair or ſaddle of the patient. 


11. Fluor albus calidus. Warm fluor albus. Increaſed ſecretion 
of mucus in the vagina or uterus without venereal deſire or venereal - 
infection. It is diſtinguiſhed from the fluor albus frigidus by the in- 
creaſed ſenſe of warmth in the part, and by the greater opacity or 
ſpiſſitude of the material diſcharged; as the thinner parts are reab- 
ſorbed by the increaſed action of the abſorbents, along with the 
part, whence no ſmarting or excoriation attends it. 

M. M. Mucilage, as iſinglaſs, hartſhorn jelly, gum arabic. Ten 
grains of rhubarb every night. Callico or flannel ſhift, opium, bal- 
ſams. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 7. 


12. Hemorrhois alba. White piles. An inereaſed diſcharge of 
mucus from the rectum frequently miſtaken for matter; is ſaid to 
continue a few weeks, and recur like the bleeding ps; and to obey 
lunar influence, See Claſs I. 2. 1. 6. 

M. M. Abſtinence from vinous ſpirit. Balſam of copaiva. Spice 
ſwallowed in large fragments, as ten or fifteen black pepper-corns cut 
in half, and taken after dinner and ſupper. Ward's paſte, conſiſting 
of black pepper and the powdered root of Helenium Enula. 


13. Serum e veſicatorio.. Diſcharge from a bliſter. The excretory 
ducts of glands terminate in membranes, and are endued with great 
irritability, and many of them with ſenſibility; the latter perhaps in 
conſequence of their facility of being excitable into great action; in- 
ſtances of this are the terminations of the gall· duct in the duodenum, 
and of the falivary and lachrymal glands in the mouth and eye; which 
produce a greater ſecretion of their adapted fluids, when the ends of 
their excretory ducts are ſtimulated, 
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The external ſkin conſiſts of the excretory ducts of the capillaries, 
with the mouths of the abſorbents; when theſe are ſtimulated by the 
application of .cantharides, or by a ſlice of the freſh; root of bryonia 
alba bound on it, the capillary glands pour an increaſed quantity of fluid 
upon the ſkin by their increaſed action; and the abſorbent veſſels im- 
bibe a greater quantity of the more fluid and ſaline part of it; whence 
a thick mucous or ſerous fluid is depoſited between the ſkin and cu- 
ticle. lh 9 | 1 | 


14. Perſpiratio fatida. Fetid perſpiration, The uſes of the per- 
ſpirable matter are to keep the ſkin ſoft and pliant, for the purpoſes 
of its eaſier flexibility during the activity of our limbs in locomotion, 
and for the preſervation of the accuracy of the ſenſe of touch, which is 
diffuſed under the whole ſurface of it to guard us againſt the injuries 
of external bodies; in the ſame manner as the ſecretion of tears is de- 
ſigned to preſerve the cornea of the eye moiſt, and in conſequence 
tranſparent; yet has this cutaneous mucus been believed by many to 
be an excrement ;_ and I know not how many fanciful theories have 
been built on its ſuppoſed obſtruction. .' Such as the origin of catarrhs, 
coughs, inflammations, eryſypelas, and herpes. 

To all theſe it may be ſufficient to anſwer, that the antient Gre- 
cians oiled themſelves all over; that ſome nations have painted them- 
ſelves all Over. as the Pits of this iſland; that the Hottentots ſmear 
themſelves all over with greaſe. And. laſtly, that many of our own 
heads at this day are covered with the flour of wheat and the fat of 
hogs, according to the tyranny of a filthy and waſteful faſhion, and 
all this without inconvenience. To this muſt be added the ſtrict 
analogy between the uſe of the perſpirable matter and the mucous 
fluids, which are poured for ſimilar purpoſes upon all the internal 
membranes of the body; and beſides its being in its natural ſtate 
inodorous; which is not ſo with.the other excretions of feces, or of 
urine. a7 tat © * 
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In ſome conſtitutions the perſpirable matter of the lungs acquires a 
diſagreeable odour ; in others the axilla, and in others the feet, emit 
diſguſtful effluvia; like the ſecretions. of thoſe glands, which have 
been called odoriferæ; as thoſe, which contain the caſtor in the 
beaver, and thoſe within the rectum of dogs, the mucus of which. 
| has been ſuppoſed to guard them againſt the great coſtiveneſs, which 
they are liable to in hot ſummers; and which has been thought to 
occaſion canine madneſs, but which, like their white excrement, is 
more probably owing to the deficient ſecretion of bile, Whether 
theſe odoriferous particles attend the perſpirable matter in conſequence 
of the increaſed action of the capillary glands, and can properly be 
called excrementitous; that is, whether any thing is eliminated, . 
which could be hurtful if retained; or whether they may only con- 
tain ſome of the eſſential oil of the animal; like the ſmell, which ad- 
heres to one's hand on ſtroking the hides of ſome dogs; or like the 
effluvia, which is left upon the ground, from the feet of men and 
other creatures; and is perceptible by the nicer organs of the dogs, 
which hunt them, may admit of doubt. 

M. M. Waſh the parts twice a day with ſoap and water; with 
lime water; cover the feet with oiled filk ſocks, which muſt be 
waſhed night and morning, Cover them with charcoal recently 
made red hot, and beaten into fine powder and ſifted, as ſoon as cold, . 
and kept well corked in a bottle, to be waſhed off and renewed twice 
a day. Internally rhubarb grains vi. or viii. every night, ſo as to 
procure a ſtool or two extraordinary every day, and thus by increafing 
one evacuation to decreaſe another. Cool dreſs, ,diluting liquids ? 


15. Crines novz. New hairs. The black points on the faces of 
ſome people conſiſt of mucus, which is become viſcid, and which 
adheres in the excretory ducts of the glands of the ſkin ; as deſcribed . 
in Claſs I. 2. 2. 9. and which may be preſſed out by the fingers, 
and reſembles little worms. Similar to this would ſeem the fabri- 

Vor, II. F. | cation 
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cation of filk, and of cobweb by the filk worm and ſpider ; which is 
a ſecreted matter preſſed through holes, which are the excretory 


ducts of glands. And it is probable, that the production of hair on 


many parts of the body, and at different periods of life, may be 
effected by a ſimilar proceſs; and more eſpecially as every hair may 
be conſidered as a lender flexible horn, and is an appendage of the ſkin. 
See Set. XXXIX. 3. 2. Now as there is a ſenſitive ſympathy be- 
tween the glands, which ſecrete the ſemen, and the throat, as ap- 


| peers in the mumps; ſee Hydrophobia, Claſs IV. 1. 2. 7. and 


Parotitis, Claſs IV. 1. 2. 19, the growth of the beard at puberty 
ſeems to be cauſed by the greater action of the cutaneous glands about 
the chin and pubes in conſequence of their ſympathy with thoſe of 
the teſtes. But this does not occur to the female ſex at their time of 
puberty, becauſe the ſenſitive ſympathy in them ſeems to exiſt be- 
tween the ſubmaxillary glands, and the pectoral ones; which ſecrete 
the milk, and afford pleaſure both by that ſecretion, and by the 
erection of the mamulæ, or nipples; and by delivering the milk into 
the mouth of the child; this ſenſitive ſympathy of the pectoral and 
ſubmaxillary glands in women is alſo obſervable 1 in the Parotitis, or 


mumps, as above referred to. 


When hairs grow on the face or arms. fo as to be diſagreeable, they 
may be thus readily removed without pain or any ill conſequence. 


Warm the ends of a pair of nippers or forceps, and ſtick on them a 


little roſin, or burgundy pitch ; by theſe means each ſingle hair may 
be taken faſt hold of; and if it be then plucked off ſlowly, it gives 
pain; but if plucked off ſuddenly, it gives no pain at all; becauſe the 
vis inertize of the part of the ſkin, to which it adheres, is not over- 
come; and it is not in conſequence ſeparated from the cellular 
membrane under it. Some of the hairs may return, which are thus 
plucked off, or others may be induced to grow near them; but in a 
little time they may be- thus ſafely deſtroyed; which is much to be 
preferred to the methods faid to be uſed in Turkey to eradicate hair; 35 


ſuch 
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ſuch as a mixture of orpiment and quick lime; or of liver of ſulphur 
in ſolution; which injure the ſkin, if they are not very nicely 
managed; and the hair is liable to grow again as after ſhaving; or 
to become white, if the roots of it have been much inflamed by the 
cauſticity of the application. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 11. on grey hairs. 
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Increaſed Irritation. 


GENUS I. 
With increaſed Actions of the Abſorbent Syflem. 


TkEsx are not attended with ſo great increaſe of heat as in the 
former genus, becauſe the fluids probably undergo leſs chemical 
.change in the glands of the abſorbent ſyſtem ; nor are the glands of 
the abſorbent veſſels ſo numerous or ſo extenſive as thoſe of the ſe- 
cerning ones, Vet that ſome heat is produced by the increaſed action 
of the abſorbents appears from the greater general warmth of the ſkin 
and extremities of feeble patients after the exhibition of the peruvian 
bark, and other medicines of the article Sorbentia. 


SPECIES. 


1. Lingua arida. Dry tongue occurs in thoſe fevers, where the 
expired air is warmer than natural; and happens to all thoſe, who 
ſleep with their mouths open; the currents of air in reſpiration in- 
creaſing the evaporation. There is alſo a dryneſs in the mouth from 
the increaſed action of the abſorbent veſſels, when a ſloe or a crab- 
apple are maſticated ; and after the perſpiration has been much in- 
creaſed by eating ſalt or ſpice, or after other copious ſecretions ; as 
after drunkenneſs, cathartics, or fever fits, the inucus of the mouth 
becomes viſcid, and in ſmall quantity, from the increaſed abſorption, 
adhering to the tongue like a white flough. In the diabætes, where 

the thirſt is very great, this ſlough adheres more pertinaciouſly, and 
| becomes 
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becomes black or brown, being coloured after a few days by our 
aliment or drink. The inſpiſſated mucus on the tongue of thoſe, 
who ſleep with their mouths open, is ſometimes reddened as if mixed 
with blood, and ſometimes a little blood follows the expuition of it 
from the fauces owing to its great adheſion. When this mucus ad- 
heres long to the papille of the tongue, the ſaliva, which it contains 
an its interſtices, like a ſponge, is liable to become putrid, and to ac- 
quire a. bitter taſte, like other putrid animal ſubſtances; which is 
generally miſtaken for an indication of the preſence of bile, 
M. M. Warm ſubacid liquids, See Claſs I. 2. 5. 8. 


2. Fauces aride. Dry throat. The expuition of a frothy mucus 
with great and perpetual hawking occurs in hydrophobia, and is very 
diſtreſſing to the patient ; which may be owing to the increaſed irri- 
tability or ſenſibility of the upper part of the ceſophagus, which will 
not permit any fluid to reſt on it. 

It affects ſome people after intoxication, when the lungs remain 
ſlightly inflamed, and by the greater heat of the air in expiration the 
mucus becomes too haſtily evaporated, and is expectorated with dif- 
ficulty in the ſtate of white froth. . 

I knew a perſon, who for twenty years always waked with his 
tongue and throat quite dry; ſo that he was neceflitated to ta 
ſpoonful of water, as ſoon as he awoke; otherwiſe a little blood =, 
ways followed the forcible expuition of the indurated#mucus from 
his fauces. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 17. 

M. M. Steel-ſprings fixed to the night-cap ſo as to ſuſpend the 
lower jaw and keep it cloſed; or ſprings of elaſtic gum. Or a pot 
of water ſuſpended over the bed, with a piece of lift, or woollen cloth, 
depending from it, and held in the mouth; which will act like a 
ſyphon, and ſlowly ſupply moiſture, or barley water ſhould be fre- 
quently ſyringed into the mouth of the patient. 


3. Nares 


ry 
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3. Nares aridi. Dry noſtrils with the mucus hardening upon their 
internal ſurface, ſo as to cover them with a kind of ſkin or ſcale, 
owing to the increaſed action of the abſorbents of this membrane; or 
to the too great dryneſs of the air, which paſſes into the lungs; or 
too great heat of it in its expiration. | 

When air is ſo dry as to loſe its tranſparency ; as when a tremulous 
motion of it can be ſeen over corn fields in a hot ſummer's day; or 
when a dry miſt, or want of tranfparency of the air, is viſible in very 
hot weather ; the ſenſe of ſmell is at the ſame time imperfe& from 
the dryneſs of the membrane, beneath which it is ſpread, 


4. Expecloratio ſolida. Solid expectoration. The mucus of the 
lungs becomes hardened by the increaſed abſorption, ſo that it adheres 
and forms a kind of lining in the air- cells, and is ſometimes ſpit up 
in the form of branching veſſels, which are called polypi of the lungs. 
See Tranſact. of the College, London. There is a rattling or weez- 
ing of the breath, but it is not at firſt attended with inflammation. 

The Cynanche trachealis, or Croup, of Dr, Cullen, or Angina 
polypoſa of Michaelis, if they differ from the peripneumony of in- 
fants, ſeem to belong to this genus. When the difficulty of reſpira- 
tion is great, veneſection is immediately neceſſary, and then an emetic, 
and a bliſter. - And the child ſhould” be kept nearly upright in bed as 
much as may be. © See Tonſillitis, Claſs II. 1. . 3. 

M. M. Diluents, emetics, eſſence of antimony, fœtid gums, 
onions, warm bath for half an hour every day for a month. Inhaling 
the ſteam of water, with or without volatile alcali. Soap. 


5. Conſtipatio ali. Coſtiveneſs from increaſed action of the inteſti- 
nal abſorbents. The feces are hardened in lumps called ſcybala; 
which are ſometimes obliged to be extracted from the rectum with a 
kind of marrow ſpoon. This is ſaid to have happened from the 
patient having taken much ruſt of iron, The mucus is alſo harden- 


v ed 
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| ed ſo as to line the inteſtines, and to come away in ſkins, rolled up 
as they paſs along, ſo as to reſemble worms, for which they are fre- 
quently miſtaken ; and ſometimes it is evacuated in ſtill larger pieces, 
- ſo as to counterfeit the form of the inteſtines, and has been miſtaken 
for a portion of them. Balls of this kind, nearly as heavy as marble, 
and conſiderably hard, from two inches to five in diameter, are fre- 
quently found in the bowels of horſes. Similar balls found in goats 
have been called Bezoar. | 8 
M. M. Cathartics, Diluents, fruit, oil, ſoap, ſulphur, warm 
bath. Sprinkling with cold water, cool clothing. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 18. 


6. Cutis arida. Dry ſkin. This dry ſkin is not attended with 
coldneſs as in the beginning of fever-fits. Where this cutaneous 
abſorption is great, and the ſecreted material upon it viſcid, as on 
the hairy ſcalp, the ſkin becomes covered with hardened mucus ; 
which adheres ſo as not to be eaſily removed, as the ſcurf on the 
head; but is not attended with inflammation like the Tinea, or 
Lepra. The moiſture, which appears on the ſkin beneath refinous 
or oily plaſters, or which is ſeen to adhere to ſuch plaſters, is owing 
to their preventing the exhalation of the perſpirable matter, and not 
to their increaſing the production of it, as ſome have idly imagined. 

M. M. Warm bathing, oil externally, oil-ſkin gloves, reſinous 
plaſters Wax. | | 


7. Trina parca colorata. Diminiſhed urine, which is high coloured, 
and depoſits an earthy ſediment, when cold, is owing to the great 
action of the urinary abſorbents. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 4. In ſome drop- 
ſies the cutaneous abſorbents are paralytic, as well as thoſe opening 
into the cellular membrane; and hence, no moiſture being acquired 
from the atmoſphere, or from the cellular membrane, great thirſt is 
excited; and great abſorption from all parts, where the abſorbents 
are ſlill capable of action. Hence the urine is in very ſmall quantity, 
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and of deep colour, with copious ſediment; and the kidneys are erro- 
neouſly blamed for not doing their office ; ſtimulant diuretic medi- 
eines are given in vain; and very frequently the unhappy patient is 
reſtrained from quenching his thirſt, and dies a martyr to falſe theory. 

M. M. Diluent liquids, and warm bathing, are the natural cure 
of this ſymptom ; but it generally attends thoſe dropſies, which are 
feldom curable ; as they are owing to a paralyſis both of the cutaneous 
and cellular lymphatics. 


8 Calculus felleus. Gall done. From the too haſty abſorption of 
the thinner parts of the bile, the remainder. is left too viſcid, and. 
cryſtallizes into lumps; which, if too large to paſs, obſtruct the 
ductus choledochus, producing pain at the pit of the ſtomach, and 


jaundice, When the indurated bile is not harder than a boiled pea, 


it may paſs through the bile-duct with difficulty by changing its 
form; and thus gives thoſe pains, which have been called ſpaſms of 
the ſtomach ; and yet theſe viſcid lumps of bile may afterwards diſ- 
ſolve, and not be viſible among the feces, 

In two inſtances I have ſeen from thirty to fifty gal- ſtones voided 
after taking an oil vomit as below. They were about the ſize of 
peas, and diſtinguiſhable when dry by their being inflammable like 
bad wax, when put into the flame of a candle. For other cauſes of 
faundice, ſee Claſs I. 2. 4. 19. 

M. M. Diluents, daily warm bathing. Ether mixed with yolk 
of egg and water, Unboiled acrid vegetables, as lettice, cabbage, 


_ muſtard, and creſſes. When in violent pain, four ounces of oil of 


olives, or of almonds, ſhould be ſwallowed; and as much more in a 
quarter of an hour, whether it ſtays or not. The patient ſhould lie 
on the circumference of a large barrel, firſt on one fide, and then on 
the other. Electric ſhocks through the gall-duct. Factitious Selter's 
water made by diſſolving one dram of Sal Soda in a pint of water; to 
half a pint of which made luke- warm add ten drops of marine acid; 

d to 
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to be drank as ſoon as mixed, twice a day for ſome months, Opium 
muſt be uſed to quiet the pain, if the oil does not ſucceed, as two 
grains, and auother grain in half an hour if neceflacy. See Claſs IV. 

2. 2. 4. | | 


9. Calculus renit. Stone of the kidney. The pain in the loins 
and along the courſe of the ureter from a ſtone. is attended with re- 
traction of the teſticle in men, and. numbneſs on the infide of the 
thigh in women. It is diſtinguiſhed from the lumbago or ſciatica, as 
theſe latter are ſeldom attended with vomiting, and have pain on the 
outſide of the thigh, ſometimes you down to the ankle or heel. 
See Herpes and Nephritis. 

Where the abſorption of the e parts of the ſecretion takes | 
place too haſtily in the kidnies, the hardened mucus, and conſequent 
calculous concretions, ſometimes totally ſtop up the tubuli urinifert ;; 
and no urine is ſecreted. Of this many die, who have drank much 
vinous ſpirit, and ſome of them recover by voiding a quantity of 
white mucus, like chalk and water; and others 'by voiding a great 
quantity of ſand, or ſmall calculi, This hardened mucus frequeutly 
becomes the nucleus of a ſtone in the bladder. The falts of the 
urine, called microcoſmic ſalt, are often miſtaken for gravel, but are 
diſtinguiſhable both by their angles of cryſtallization, their adheſion 
to the ſides or bottom of the pot, and by their not being formed till the 
urine cools. Whereas the particles of gravel are generally without 
angles, and always drop to the bottom of the veſſel, . 2 as 
the water is voided. 

Though the proximate cauſe of the formation of the calculous con- 
erections of the kidneys, and of chalk-ſtones in the gout, and of the 
inſoluble coneretions of coagulable lymph, which are found on mem=- 
branes, which have been inflamed in peripneumony, or rheumatiſm, 
conſiſts in the too great action of the abſorbent. veſſels of thoſe parts; 
yet the remote cauſe in theſe caſes is probably owing to the inflamma- 
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tion of the membranes ; which at that time are believed to ſecrete a 
material more liable to coagulate or concrete, than they would other- 
wiſe produce by increaſed action alone without the production of new 
veſſels, which conſtitutes inflammation. As defined in Claſs II. 1. 2. 

The fluids ſecreted from the mucous membranes of animals are of 
various kinds and conſiſtencies. Hair, ſilk, ſcales, horns, finger- 
nails, are owing to natural proceſſes. Gall-ſtones, ſtones found in 
the inteſtines of horſes, ſcurf of the ſkin in leproſy, ſtones of the 
kidnies and bladder, the callus from the inflamed perioſteum, which 
unites broken bones, the calcareous cement, which repairs the injured 
ſhells of ſnails, the calcareous cruſt on the eggs of birds, the annually 
renewed ſhells of crabs, are all inſtances of productions from mucous 
membranes, afterwards indurated by abſorption of their thinner parts. 

All theſe concretions contain phoſphoric acid, ;mucus, and cal- 
careous earth in different proportions; and are probably ſo far analo- 


gous in reſpect to their component parts as well as their mode of for- 


mation. Some calcareous earth has been diſcovered after putrefaction 
in the coagulable lymph of animals. Fordyce's Elements of Practice, 
A little calcareous earth was detected by Scheel or Bergman in the 
calculus of the bladder with much phoſphoric acid, and.a great 
quantity of phoſphoric acid is ſhewn to exiſt in oyſter-ſhells by their 
becoming luminous on expoſing them a while to the ſun's light after 
calcination ; as in the experiments of Wilſon. Botanic Garden, P. 1. 


Canto 1. I. 182, note. The exchange of which phoſphoric acid for 


carbonic acid, or fixed air, converts ſhells into limeſtone, producing 
mountains of.marble, or calcareous ftrata. Ribs | 
| Now as the hard lumps of calcareous matter, termed crabs' eyes, 
which are found in the ſtomachs of thoſe animals previous to the an- 
ual renewal of their ſhells, are rediflolved, probably by their gaſtric 
acid, and again depoſited for that purpoſe ; may it not be concluded, 
that the ſtone of the bladder might be diſſolved by the gaſtric juice of 
fiſh of prey, as of crabs, or pike; or of voracious young birds, as 


young 
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young rooks or hawks, or even of calves? Could not theſe experi- 
ments be tried by collecting the gaſtric juice by putting bits of ſponge 
down the throats of young crows, and retracting them by a ſtring in 
the manner of Spallanzani? or putting pieces of calculus down 
the throat of a living crow, or pike, and obſerving if they become 
digeſted ? and laſtly could not gaſtric juice, if it ſhould appear to be 
a ſolvent, be injected and born in the bladder without i injury by means 
of catheters of elaſtic reſin, or caoutchouc? 

M. M. Dilvents. Cool dreſs, Frequent change of poſture. 
Frequent horizontal reſt in the day. Bathe the loins every morning 
with a ſponge and cold water. Aerated alcaline water internally. 
Abſtinence from all fermented or fpirituous liquors. Whatever in- 
creaſes. perſpiration injures theſe patients, as it diſſipates the aqueous 
particles, which ought to dilute the urine. When the conſtitution 
begins to produce gravel, it may I believe be certainly prevented by 
a total abſtinence from fermented or ſpirituous liquors ; by drinking 
much aqueous fluids ; as toaſt and water, tea, milk and water, le- 
monade ; and laſtly by thin clothing, and fleeping on a hardith bed, 
that the patient may not lie too long on one fide. See Claſs IV. 2. 2. 2. 
There is reaſon to believe, that the daily uſe of opium contributes to 
produce gravel in the kidnies by increaſing abſorption, when they are 
inflamed ; in the fame manner as is done by fermented or ſpirituous 
liquor. See Claſs I. 3. 2. 11. 

When the kidnies are ſo obſtructed with gravel, that no urine 
paſſes into the bladder ; which is known by the external appearance 
of the lower part of the abdomen, which, when the bladder is full, 
ſeems as if contracted by a cord between the navel and the bladder; 
and by the tenſion on the region of the bladder diftinguiſhable by the 
touch; or by the introduction of the catheter; the following methods 
of cure are frequently ſucceſsful. Veneſection to fix or eight ounces, 
ten grains of calomel, and an infuſion of ſenna with falts and oil, 
every three hours, till ſtools are procured. Then an emetic. After 
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the patient has been thus evacuated, a bliſter on the loins ſhould be 
uſed ; and from ten to twenty electric ſhocks ſhould be paſſed through 
the kidnies, as large as can be eafily borne, once or twice a day. 
Along with this method the warm bath ſhould be uſed for an hour 
once or twice a day. After repeated evacuations a clyſter, conſiſting 
of two drams of turpentine diſſolved by yolk of egg, and ſixty drops 
of tincture of opium, ſhould be uſed at night, and repeated, with 
cathartic medicines interpoſed, every night, or alternate nights. 
Aerated ſolution of alcali ſhould be taken internally, and balſam of 
copaiva, three or four times a day. Some of theſe patients recover 
after having made no water for nine or ten days. | 

If a ſtone ſticks in the ureter with inceſſant vomiting, ten grains of 
calomel muſt be given in ſmall pills as above; and ſome hours after- 
wards infuſion of ſenna and ſalts and oil, if it can be made to ſtay on 
the ſtomach, * And after the purge has operated four or five times, an 
opiate is to be given, if the pain continues, conſiſting of two grains 
of opium. If this does not ſucceed, ten or twenty electric ſhocks 
through the kidney ſhould be tried, aud the purgative repeated, and 
afterwards the opiate, The patient ſhould be frequently put into the 
warm bath for an hour at a time, Eighty or an hundred drops of 
laudanum given in a glyſter, with two drams of turpentine, is to be 
preferred to the two grains given by the ſtomach as above, when the 
1 and vomiting are very urgent. 


10. Calculus ugſicæ. Stone of the bladder. The nucleus, or ker- 
nel, of theſe concretions is always formed in the kidney, as above de- 
ſcribed; and paſſing down the ureter into the bladder, is there per- 
petually increaſed by the mucus and ſalts ſecreted from the arterial 
ſyſtem, or by the mucus of the bladder, diſpoſed in concentric ſtrata. 
The ſtones found in the bowels of horſes are alſo ſormed on a nucleus, 
and conſiſt of concentric ſpheres; as appears in ſawing them through 

the middle. But as theſe are formed by the indurated mucus of the 
I inteſtines 
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inteſtines alone without the urinary ſalts, it is probable a difference 
would be found on their analyfis. | 

As the ſtones of the bladder are of various degrees of bases 2 
probably differ from each other in the proportions at leaſt of their com- 
ponent parts; when a patient, who labours under this afflicting 
diſeaſe, voids any ſmall bits of gravel; theſe ſhould be kept in warm 
ſolutions of cauſtic alcali, or of mild alcali well aerated ; and if they 
diſſolve in theſe ſolutions, it would afford greater hopes, that that 
which remains in the bladder, might be affected by theſe medicines 
taken by the ſtomach, or injeQed into the bladder. 

To prevent the increaſe of a ſtone in the bladder much diluent 
drink ſhould be taken; as half a pint of water warmed to about 
eighty degrees, three or four times a day: which will not only 
prevent the growth of it, by preventing any microcoſmic ſalts from 
being precipitated from the urine, and by keeping the mucus ſuſ- 
pended in it; but will alſo diminiſh the ſtone already formed, by 
ſoftening, and waſhing away its ſurface, To this muſt be added cool 
dreſs, and cool bed-clothes, as directed above in the calculus renis. 

When the ſtone is puſhed againſt or into the neck of the bladder, 
great pain is produced; this may ſometimes be relieved by the intro 
duction of a bougie to puſh the ſtone back into the fundus of the 
bladder. Sometimes by change of poſture, or by an opiate either 
taken into the ſtomach, or by a clyſter. 216 7 

A dram of ſal ſoda, or of ſalt of tartar, diſſolved in pint of water, 
and well faturated with carbonic acid (fixed air), by means of Dr. 
Nooth's glaſs-apparatus, and drank every day, or twice a day, is the 
moſt efficacious internal medicine yet diſcovered, which can be eaſily 
taken without any general injury to the conſtitution. Am acrated 
alcaline water of this kind is fold under the name of factitious Seltzer 
water, by J. Schweppe, at Ne 8, King's-ſtreet, Holborn, London; 
which I am told is repared than can be eaſily done in the uſual 


glals-veficks, probably by employing a greater preſſure in wooden ones. 
Lythotomy 
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| Lythotomy is the laſt recourſe. Will the gaſtric juice of animals 


diſſolve calculi? Will fermenting vegetable juices, as ſweet-wort, 


or ſugar and water in the act of fermentation with yeſt, diſſolve any 
kind of animal concretions ? 


11. Calculus arthriticuss Gout-ſtones are formed on inflamed 
membranes, like thoſe of the kidnies above deſcribed, by the too 
haſty abſorption of the thinner and ſaline parts of the mucus. Simi- 
lar concretions have been produced in the lungs, and even in the pe- 
ricardium ; and it is probable, that the offification, as it is called, of 
the minute arteries, which is ſaid to attend old age, and to precede 
ſome mortifications of the extremities, may be a proceſs of this kind, 

As gout-ſtones lie near the ſurface, it is probable, that ether, fre- 
quently applied in their early ſtate, might render them ſo liquid as to 


permit their reabſorption ; which the ſtimulus of the ether might at 
the ſame time encourage. 


12. Rheumatiſmus chronicus. Chronic rheumatiſm. After the 
acute rheumatiſm ſome inſpiſſated mucus, or material ſimilar to 
chalk-ſtones of the gout, which was ſecreted on the inflamed mem- 
brane, is probably left, owing to the too haſty abſorption of the thin- 
ner and faline part of it; and by lying on the faſcia, which covers 
ſome of the muſcles, pains them, when they move and rub againſt 
it, hike any extraneous material, 

The pain of the ſhoulder, which attends inflammations of the upper 
membrane of the liver, and the pains of the arms, which attend aſth- 
ma dolorificum, or dropſy of the pericardium, are diſtinguiſhed from 
the chronic rheumatiſm, as in the latter the _m only occurs on 
moving the affected muſcles. 
M. M. Warm bath, cold bath, bandage of emplaſtrum de minio 
put on tight, ſo as to compreſs the part. Cover the part with flan- 
nel. With oiled filk. Rub it with common oil frequently, With 


ether, 
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ether. A bliſter. A warmer climate. Veneſection. A grain of 


calomel and a grain of opium for ten ſucceffive nights. The Peruvian 
bark. 


13. Cicatrix vulnerum. The ſcar after wounds. In the healing of 
ulcers the matter is firſt thickened by increaſing the abſorption in them; 
and then leſſened, till all the matter is abſorbed, which is brought P 
the arteries, inſtead of being depoſed in the ulcer. 

MN. M. This is promoted by bandage, by the ſorbentia nee 
as powder of bark, white lead; ſolution of ſugar of lead. And by 
the ſorbentia internally after evacuations. See Sect. XXXIII. z. 2. 

In thoſe ulcers, which are made by the contact of external fire, the 
violent action of the fibres, which occaſions the pain, is liable to con- 
tinue, after the external heat is withdrawn. This ſhould be relieved 
by external cold, as of ſnow, ſalt and water recently mixed, ether, 
or ſpirits of wine ſuffered to evaporate on the part. 

The cicatrix of an ulcer generally proceeds from the edges of it; 
but in large ones frequently from the middle, or commences in ſeve- | 


ral places at the ſame time; which probably contributes to the un- 
evenneſs of large ſcars, 


14. Cornee obſuſcatio, Opacity of the cornea, There are few 
people, who have paſſed the middle of life, who have not at ſome 
time ſuffered ſome ſlight ſcratches or injuries of the cornea, which by 
not healing with a perfectly ſmooth ſurface, occaſion ſome refractions 
of light, which may be conveniently ſeen in the following manner : 
fill a tea-ſaucer with cream and tea, or with milk, and holding it to 
your lips, as if going to drink it, the imperfections of the cornea will 
appear like lines or blotches on the ſurface of the fluid, with a leſs 
white appearance than that ſurface. Thoſe blemiſhes of the eye are 
diſtinguiſhed from the muſcæ volitantes deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. f. 3. 
by their being invariably ſeen at any time, when you look for them. 


4 | Ulcers 


. 
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Ulcers may frequently be ſeen on the cornea after ophthalmy, like 
little pits or indentations beneath the ſurface of it: in this caſe no ex- 
ternal application ſhould be uſed, leſt the ſcar ſhould be left uneven; 
but the cure ſhould be confined to the internal uſe of thirty grains of 
bark twice a day, and from five to ten drops of laudanum at night, 
with five grains of rhubarb, if neceſſary. 

After ulcers of the cornea, which have been large, the inequalities 
and opacity of the cicatrix obſcures the ſight; in this caſe could not 
a ſmall piece of the cornea be cut out by a kind of trephine about the 
fize of a thick briſtle, or a ſmall crow-quill, and would it not heal 
with a tranſparent ſcar ? This experiment is worth trying, and might 
be done by a piece of hollow ſteel wire with a ſharp edge, through 
which might be introduced a pointed ſteel ſcrew ; the ſcrew to be in- 
troduced through the opake cornea to hold it up, and preſs it againſt 
the cutting edge of the hollow wire or cylinder; if the ſcar ſhould 
heal without lofing its tranſparency, many blind people might be made 
to ſee tolerably well by this flight and not painful operation. An 
experiment I wiſh ſtrongly to recommend to. forne ingenious. ſurgeon. 
or oculiſt. 
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2:30 Netfivatio en! Winking of the eyes is — every 
minute without our attention, for the purpoſe of cleaning and moiſten- 
ing the eye · ball; as further ſpoken of in Claſs II. 1. 1. 8. When 
the cornea becomes too dry, it becomes at the ſame time leſs trauſpa - 
rent; which is owing to the pores of it being then too large, ſo that 
the particles of light are refracted by the edges of each pore, inſtead 
of. paſſing through it; in the ſame manner as light is refracted by 
paſſing near the edge of a knife. When theſe pores are filled with 
water, the cornea becomes again tranſparent. This want of tranſ- 
parency of the cornea is viſible ſometimes in dying pooghty nen to 
their inirritability, and conſequent neglect of nidtifation; 

The increaſe of tranſparency by filling the pores with fluid i is feds ö 
by ſoaking white paper in oil; which from an opake body becomes 
very tranſparent, and accounts for a curious atmoſpheric phenomenon; 
when there exiſts a dry miſt in a morning ſo as to render diſtant ob- 
jects leſs diſtinct, it is a ſign of a dry day; when diſtant objects are 
ſeen very diſtinct, it is a ſign of rain. See Botan. Garden, Part I. add. 
note xxv. The particles of air are probably larger than thoſe of water, 
as water will paſs through leather and paper, which will confine air; 
hence when the atmoſphere is much deprived of moiſture, the pores ' 
of the dry air are ſa large, that the rays of light are refracted by their 

' Vor., II. H edges 
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edges inſtead of paſſing through them. But when as much moiſture 
is added as can be perfectly diſſolved, the air becomes tranſparent ; and 
opake again, when a part of this moiſture collects into ſmall ſpherules 
previous to its precipitation. This alſo accounts for the want of tranſ- 
parency of the air, which is ſeen in tremulous motions over corn-fields 
on hot ſummer-days, or over brick-kilus, after the flame is extin- 


8888 while the furnace ſtill remains hot. 


2. Deglutitio irritativa. The Gatos of our Allen's is N 
frequently without our attention, and is then an irritative action in 
conſequence of the ſtimulus of it in the mouth. Or perhaps ſome- 
times for the purpoſe of diffuſing a part of it over the dry membranes 
of the: fauces and pharinx; in the ſame, manner as tears are diffuſed: 

over the cornea; of the eye by the act of nictitation to clean or 
mqiſtan it. ä 5 


23. Reſpinatia et Tuſſis irritatiuæ. In the acts of reſpiration. and of 
coughing there is an increaſed; motion of the air-cells of the lungs ow- 
ing to ſome. ſtimulating cauſe, as deſeribed above in Claſs I. 1. 2. g. and 
I. 1. 3. 4 and; which are frequently performed without our attention 
| or: conſciouſneſs, and ate then irritative actions; and thus differ from 
thoſe deſeribed in Claſs II. 1. 1. 2. and 5. To theſe increaſed actions 
of the air- cells are ſuperadded thoſe of the intercoſtal muſcles and 
diaphragm by irritative aſſociation. When any unnatural ſtimulus 
acts ſo violently on the organs of reſpiration as to induce pain, the 
ſenſorial power of ſenſation becomes added to that of irritation, and 

inſlammation of the membranes of them is a general conſequence. 


4. Exclufio bilis, The excluſion of the bile from the gall-bladder, 
and its derivation. into the duodenum, is an irritative action in conſe» 
quence oh the ſtimulus of the aliment on the extremity of the biliary 
duct, which terminatcs in the inteſtine, The increaſed ſecretion of 

a : | tears 
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tears is occaſſoned in a ſimilar manner by any ſtimulating material in 
the eyes; which affects the excretory dudts of the lacrymal glands. A 
pain of the external membrane of the eye ſometimes attends any un. 
uſual ſtimulus of it, then the ſenſorial power of ſenſation becomes 
added to that of irritation, and a ſuperficial inflammation is induced. 


5. Dentitio, Toothing, The pain of toothing often begins mach 
earlier than is ſuſpected; and is liable to produce convulſions; which 
are ſometimes relieved, when the gum ſwells, and becomes inflamed; 
at other times a diarrhœa ſupervenes, which is generally eſteemed a 
ſavourable circumſtance, and ſeems to prevent the convulſions by ſup- 
plying another means of relieving the pain of dentition by irritative 
exertion; and a conſequent temporary exhauſtion of ſenſorial power. 
See Claſs I. 1. 2. 5. Sect. XXXV. 2. 1. 

The convulſions from toothing generally commence long before the 
appearance of the teeth; but as the two middle inciſors of the lower 
jaw generally appear firſt, and then thoſe of the upper, it is adviſeable 
to lance the gums over theſe longitudinally in reſpect to the jaws 
bones, and quite down to the perioſteum, and through it, 
As the convulſions attending the commencement of toothing are 
not only dangerous to life in their greateſt degree, bat are liable to in- 
duce ſtupor or inſenſibility by their continuance even in a leſs: degree, 
the moſt efficacious means ſhould be uſed to cure them. 
M. M. Lance the gum of the expected teeth quite through the 
perioſteum longitudinally. Veneſection by the lancet or by two or 
three leeches. One grain of calomel as a purge, Tincture of jalap, 
. five or ſix drops in water every three hours till it purges, to be re- 
peated daily, After evacuations a ſmall bliſter on the back or behind 
the cars. And laſtly, two or three drops of laudanum according to 
the age of the child. Warm bath. See Claſs III. 2. 1. 5. and 6. 


H 2 6. Priapiſmus 
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6. Priapiſiuus chronicus. I have ſeen two caſes, where an erection 
of the penis, as hard as horn, continued two or three weeks without 
any venereal deſires, but not without ſome pain; the eaſieſt attitude 
of the patients was lying upon their backs with their knees up. At 
length the corpus cavernoſum urethræ became ſoft, and in another day 
or two the whole ſubſided. In one of them a bougie was introduced, 
hoping to remove ſome bit of gravel from the caput gallinaginis, 
camphor, warm bathing, opium, lime-water, cold aſperſion, bleed- 
ing in the veins of the penis, were tried in vain. One of them had 
been a free drinker, had much gutta roſacea on his face, and died ſud- 
denly a few months after his recovery from this complaint. Was it 
a paralyſis of the terminations of the veins, which abſorb the blood 
from the tumid penis? or from the ſtimulus of indurated ſemen in 

the ſeminal veſſels? Tn the latter caſe ſome- Dre We ſhould 
have attended. Claſs III. 1. 2. 16. 5 | 

The priapifmus, which occurs to vigorous people i in a morning 
before they awake, has been called the ſignum falutis, or banner of 
health, and is occaſioned by the increaſe of our irritability or ai 
lity during wo as e in Sect. ur T 235 . 


7. Diftentio manularum. The diſtention of the nipples of liteſcent | 
women is at firſt owing to the ſtimulus of the milk. See Sect. XIV. 8. 
and Sect. YE 5. See un I. I. 7. 10. 


8. Deſeenſus uteri. This is a very frequent OEM? after bad 
labours, the*fundus uteri becomes inverted and EN like tory . 
ings ani. 

M. M. All the ofa peſſaries are very inconvenient: and ineffec- 
tual. A piece of ſoft ſponge about two inches diameter introduced into 
the vagina gives great eaſe to theſe patients, and ſupports the uterus; 
it ſhould have a ſtring put through it to retra@ it bvỹß. 
| 8 : There 


Ll 
* 
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| There are alſo peſſaries now made of elaſtic gum, which are ſaid to 
be eaſily worn, and to be convenient, fro their having a perforation | 
in their centre. 


9. Prolapſus ant. The lower part of the reftura REDO inverted, 

| _ Irfan after every ſtool chiefly in children; and thus ſtimu- 

Jates the ſphincter ani like any other extraneous bod. | 
M. M. It ſhould be duſted over with very fine hat * gum 

ſandarach, and then replaced. Aſtringent fomentations; as an in- 

fuſion of oak - bark, or a ſlight ſolution of alum. Horizontal reſt fres 

quently in the day. | 


10. Lumbricus. Round worm. The round worm is ſuſpected in 
children when the belly is tumid, and the countenance bloated and 
pale, with ſwelling of the upper lip. The generation of theſe worms 
is promoted by the too dilute ſtate of the bile, as is evident in the 
fleuke-worm found in the biliary ducts and ſubſtance of the liver in 
ſheep; and in water-rats, in the livers of which laſt animals they 
were lately detected in large numbers by Dr. Capelle. Tranſactions 
of the college at Philadelphia, v. i. 

Now as the dilute ſtate of the bile depends on the deficiency of the 
abſorption of its thinner parts, it appears, that the tumid belly, and 
bloated countenance, and ſwelled upper lip, are a concomitant cir- 
cumſtance attending the general inactivity of the abſorbent ſyſtem; 
which is therefore to be eſteemed the remote cauſe of the aims 
of worms. 

The ſimplicity of the ſtructure of worms probably enables. them to 
exiſt in more various. temperatures of heat; and their being endued 
with life prevents them from being deſtroyed by digeſtion in the 
ſtomach, probably in the ſame manner as the powers of life prevent 
* fermentation and putrefaCtion of the ſtomach ĩitſelf. Hence I con- 


clude,, 
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elude, that worms are originally taken into our alimentary canal from 
without; as I believe ſimilar worms of all kinds are to be found out 
of the body. | 

M. M. The round worm ig deſtroyed by a cathartic with four or 
fix grains of calomel ; and afterwards by giving fix or eight grains of 
filings of iron twice a day for a fortnight. See Hepatis tumor, Claſs I. 
2. 3. 9. As worms are liable to come away in fevers, whether of the 
heftic or putrid kind, could they be removed by purulent matter, or 
rotten egg, or putrid fleſh; fince in thoſe fevers from the enfeebled 
action of the inteſtines the feces become highly putrid ? 


11. Tenia. Tape-worm conſiſts of a chain of animals extending 
from the ſtomach to the anus. See Sect. XXXIX. 2. 3. It frequently 
exiſts in cats, rats, and geeſe, and probably in many other animals. 

The worms of this genus poſſeſs a wonderful power of retaining 
life. Twe of them, which were voided by a pointer dog in conſe- 
quence of violent purgatives, each of which were ſeveral feet in 
length, had boiling water poured on them in a baſon; which ſeemed 
not much to inconvenience them. When the water was cool, they 
were taken out and put into gin or whiikey of the ſtrongeſt kind, in 
which their life and activity continued unimpaired ; and they were at 
length killed by adding to the ſpirit a quantity * corroſive ſublimate. 
Medic. Comment. for 1791, p. 370. 

The tape-worm is cured by an amalgama of tin and quickſilver, 
ſuch as is uſed on the back of looking- glaſſes; an ounce ſhould be 
taken every two hours, till a pound is taken; and then a briſk cathar- 
tic of 'Glauber's ſalt two ounces, and common falts one ounce, diffoly- 
ed in two wine pints of water, half a pint to be taken every hour till 
& purges. The worm extends from the ſtomach to the anus, and the 
atnalgama tears it from the inteſtine by mechanical prefſure, acting 
upon it the whole way. Electric ſhocks through the duodenum 

greatly 
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greatly aſſiſts, the qperation. Large doſes of tin in powder, Iron 
Gliogs in large doſes; The powder of feru- root ſeems to be of no 
_ as recommended. by M. Noufflier, 


12. Ascari. Tbread-worms. Theſe worms are ſaid to be more 
frequent in ſome parts of this kingdom than in others, as near the 
fens of Lincolnſhire, . Do they eſcape from the body and become flies, 
like the bott worm in horſes.? Do they crawl from one child to ano- 
ther in the ſame bed? Are they acquired from flies.or worms, which 
are ſeen in putrid. neceflary houſes, as theſe. worms as well as the tape= 
worms, are probably acquired from without? this may account for 
their re- appearance a few: weeks. or months after they have been deſtroy- 
ed; or can this happen from the eggs or parts, of them remaining ? 

Aſcarides appear to be of two, kinds, the common ſmall ones like a 
thread; which bas a very ſharp head, as appears in the microſcope; 
and which is fo. tender, that the cold air ſoon, renders it motionleſs; 
and a larger kiud above an inch, long, and nearly as thick as a very 
ſmall. craw-quill, and which is very hard, in reſpect to its texture, and 
very tenacious of life. One of theſe laſt was brought to me, and was 
immediately immerſed in a ſtrong ſolution of ſugar of lead, and lived 
in it a very long time without apparent inconvenience. 

MN... M. Aſcarides are ſaid to be weakened by twenty grains of ein- 
nabar aud five of rhubarb. taken every night, but not to be cured: by 
this proceſs, As theſe worms are found only in the rectum, variety 
of clyſters have been recommended. I was informed of a caſe, where 
ſolutions of mercurial ointment were uſed as a clyſter every night for 
a month. without fucceſs. Clyſters of Harrow gate water are recomend- 
ed, either of the natural, or of the factitious, as deſcribed below, 
which might have a greater proportion of liver of ſulphur in it. As 
the cold air ſoon deſtroys them, after they are voided, could elyſters 
of iced water be uſed with advantage? or of ſpirit of wine and water? 
or of ether and water? Might not a piece of candle, about an inch 


1 | long, | 
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long, or two ſuch pieces, ſmeared with mercufial ointment, and in- 
troduced into the anus at night, or twice a day, be effectual __ com- 
preſſing their nidus, as well as by the poiſon of the mercury. 

The clyſters ſhould be large in quantity, that they may paſs high 
in the rectum, as two drams of tobacco boiled a minute in a pint of 
water. Or perhaps what might be till more efficacious and leſs in- 
convenient, tho ſmoke of tobacco injected by a proper apparatus every 
night, or alternate nights, for ſix or eight weeks. This was long ſince 
recommended, I think by Mr. Turner of Liverpool; and the reaſon 
it has not ſucceeded, I believe to have been owing to the imperfections 
of the joints of the common apparatus for injecting the ſmoke of to- 
bacco, ſo that it did not paſs into the inteſtine, though it was fup- 
poſed to do ſo, as I once obſerved. The ſmoke ſhould be received 
from the apparatus into a large bladder; and it may then be certainly 
injected like the common clyſter with ſufficient force; otherwiſe oiled 
teathers ſhould be nicely put round the joints of the machine; and a 
wet cloth roumd the injecting pipe to prevent the return of the ſmoke 
by the ſides of it. Clyſters of carbonated hydrogen gas, or of other 
er yd airs, might be tried. 

Hatrow gate water taken into the ſtomach, ſo as to induce fix or ſeven 
ſtools every moruing, for four or ſix Penn, is perhaps the moſt effi- 
cicious method in common uſe, A factitious Harrow gate water may 
be made probably of greater efficacy than the natural, by diſſolving 
one ounce of marine falt, (called bay ſalt) and half an ounce of mag- 
neſia Glauber's ſalt, (called Epſom ſalt, or bitter purging ſalt) in 
twenty-eight ounces of water. A quarter or half a pint of this is to 
be taken every hour, or two hours in the morning, till it operates, 
with a'tea-ſpoonful-of a ſolution of liver of ſulphur, which is to be 
made by putting an ounce of hepar Cujphurs i into half a SINE of water. 
See Claſs IV. 1. 2. 9. 


13. Dracunculus. A thin worm brought from the coaſt of Guinea. 
It is found in the interſtices of the muſcles, and is many yards long; 
it 
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it makes a ſmall ulcer; which is cured by extracting an inch of the 
worm a day, and wrapping the extracted part ſlowly round a bit of 
tobacco pipe till next day, ſo as not to break it. I have twice ſeen 
long worms, like a thick horſe-hair, in water in July in this country, 
which appeared hard and jointed, 


14. Morpiones. Crab- lice. The excrement of this animal ſtains 
the linen, and appears like diluted blood. 

M. M. Spirit of wine. Mercurial ointment, ſhaving the part. 
Oil deſtroys other inſects, if they be quite covered with it, as the 
ticks on dogs, and would probably therefore deſtroy theſe. Its man- 
ner of operation is by ſtopping up or filling their ſpiracula, or breath- 
ing pores; a few drops of oil poured. on a mole; ſo as to cover it, de- 
ſtroys it in a few ſeconds. ä 


1 5. Pediculi. Lice. There is ſaid to be a diſeaſe, in which theſe 
animals are propagated i in indeſtructible numbers, ſo as to deſtroy the 


patient. | 
M. M. Cleanlineſs, mercurial ointment, ſtavis acria in powder, 


or the tincture of it in ſpirit of wine. Spirit of wine alone? Bath 
of oil? | 


Vo“. II. 1 OR DO 
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ORDO TI. 


Increaſed Irritation. 


. GENUS V. 
With Increaſed Aftions of the Organs of Senſe. 


SPECIES. 


1. Viſus acrior. Acuter ſight. There have been inſtances of peo- 
ple, who could ſee better in the gloom of the evening, than in the 
ſtronger light of the day ; like owls, and bats, and many quadrupeds, 
and flying inſets, When the eye 1s inflamed, great light becomes 
eminently painful, owing to the increaſed irritative motions of the 
retina, and the conſequent increaſed ſenſation. Thus when the eye 
1s dazzled with ſudden light, the pain is not owing to the motion of 
the iris; for it is the contraction of the iris, which relieves the pain 
from ſudden light; but to the too violent contractions of the moving 
fibres, which conſtitute the extremities of the optic nerve. 


2. Auditus acrior. The irritative ideas of hearing are ſo increaſed 
in energy as to excite our attention, This happens in ſome diſeaſes of 
the epileptic kind, and in ſome fevers. Hence the whiſpering of the 
currents of air in a room, the reſpiration of the company, and noiſes 
before unperceived, become troubleſome; and ſounds louder than' 
uſual, or unexpected, produce ſtarting, and convulſions. 

M. M. Put oil of almonds into the ears. Stop the meatus audito- 


rius with cotton wool. Set the feet of the patient's bed on cuſhions, 
or ſuſpend it by cords from the ceiling. 


3. Olfattus 
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3. Olfaftus acrior. The irritative ideas of ſmell from the increaſed 
action of the olfactive nerve excite our attention. Hence common 
odours are diſagreeable; and are perceived from variety of objects, 
which were before thought inodorous. Theſe are commonly believed 
to be hallucinations of the ſenſe. 

M. M. Snuff ſtarch up the noſtrils, 


4. Guſtus acrior. The irritative ideas of taſte, as of our own ſaliva, 
and even of the atmoſpheric air, excite our attention; 3 and common 
taſtes are diſagreeably ſtrong. 

M. M. Water. Mucilage. vegetable acids. Scrape the tongue 
clean, Rub it with a ſage-leaf and vinegar. 


5. Taus acrior. The irritative ideas of the nerves of touch excite 
our attention: hence our own preſſure on the parts, we reſt upon, 
becomes uneaſy with univerſal ſoreneſs. 

M. M. Soft feather-bed. Combed wool put under the patients, 
which rolls under them, as they turn, and thus prevents their friction 
againſt the ſheets. Drawers of ſoft leather. Plaſters of cerate with 
calamy. 


6. Senſus caloris acrior. Acuter ſenſe of heat occurs in ſome 
diſeaſes, and that even when the perceptible heat does not appear 
greater than natural to the hand of another perſon. See Claſs I, 1. 2. 
See Sect. XIV. 8. All the above increaſed actions of our organs of 
ſenſe ſeparately or jointly accompany ſome fevers, and ſome epileptic 
diſeaſes; the patients complaining of the perception of the leaſt light, 
noiſes in their ears, bad ſmells in the room, and bad taſtes in their 
mouths, with ſoreneſs, numbneſs, and other uneaſy feels, and with 
diſagreeable ſenſations of general or partial heat. 


7. Senſus —_—_— acrior. Acuter ſenſe of extenſion, The ſenſe 
I 2 of 


* 
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of extenſion was ſpoken of in Sect. XIV. 7, and XXXII. 4. The de- 


fect of diſtention in the arterial ſyſtem is accompanied with faintneſs; 
and its exceſs with ſenſations of fulneſs, or weight, or preſſure. 
This however refers only to the vaſcular muſcles, which are diſtended 
by their appropriated fluids ; but the longitudinal muſcles are alſo at- 
fected by different quantities of extenſion, and become violently pain- 
ful by the exdeſs of it. 

Theſe pains of muſcles and of membranes are generally divided into 


acute and dull pains. The former are generally owing to increaſe of 


extenſion, as in pricking the ſkin with a needle ; and the latter gene- 
rally to defect of extenſion, as in cold head-aches; but if the edge of 
a knife, or point of a pin, be gradually prefled againft the fibres of 
muſcles or membranes, there would ſeem to be three ſtates or ſtages 
of this extenſion of the fibres; which have acquired names according 
to the degret or kind of ſenſation produced by the extenſion of them; 
theſe are 1, titillation or tickling. 2. itching, and the 3. ſmarting ; 
as deſcribed below. See Sec. XIV. 9. 


Ig Titillatio Tickling is a pleaſureable pain of the ſenſe of exten- 
ſion above mentioned, and therefore excites laughter; as deſcribed in 


Se. XXXIV. 1.4. The tickling of the noſtrils, which precedes the 


efforts of ſneezing, is owing to the increaſed irritation occaſioned by 


external ſtimulus; and is attended with a pleaſureable ſenſation in 
conſequence of the increaſed action of the part. When this action is 
exerted in a greater degree, the ſenſation becomes painful, and the 
convulſion of ſneezing enſues; as the pain in tickling the ſoles of the 
feet of children is relieved by laughter. | 

A lady after a bruife on her noſe by a fall was affected with inceſ- 
fant ſneezing, and relieved by ſnuffing ſtarch up her noſtrils. Per- 
petual ſneeezings in the meaſles, and in catarrhs from cold, are ow- 
ing to the ſtimulus of the ſaline part of the mucous effuſion on the 


membrane of the noſtrils. See Claſs II. I. r. 2. 


9. Pruritus. 
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9. Pruritus. Itching ſeems to be a greater degree of titillation, 
and to be owing to the ſtimulus of ſome acrid material, as the matter 
of the itch ; or of the herpes on the ſcrotum, and about the anus; or 
from thoſe univerſal eruptions, which attend ſome elderly people, who 
have drank much vinous ſpirit. It occurs alſo, when inflammations 
are declining, as in the healing of bliſters, or in the cure of ophthal- 
mia, as the action of the veſſels is yet ſo great as to produce ſenſation; 
which, like the titillations that occaſion laughter, is perpetually chang- 
ing from pleaſure to pain. ; 

When the natural eftorts of ſcratching do not relieve the pain of 
itching, it ſometimes increaſes ſo as to induce convulſions and mad- 
neſs. As in the furor uterinus, and ſatyriaſis, and in the OR 
ani and ſcrotum. See Clals II. 1. 4. 14. IV. 2. 2. 6. 

M. M. Warm. bath, Fomentation. Alcohol externally. . 
tice. Oiled filk. Mercurial ointments on ſmall ſurfaces at once. See 
Claſs II. 1. 4. 12. Solutions of lead on ſmall ſurfaces at once. 


10. Dolor urens. Smarting follows the edge of a knife in making 
a wound, and ſeems to be owing to the diſtention of a part of a fibre, 
till it breaks. A ſmarting of the ſkin is liable to affect the ſcars left 
by herpes or ſhingles; and the callous parts of the bottoms of the 
feet; and around the baſes of corns on the toes; and frequently ex- 
tends after ſciatica along the outſide of the thigh, and of the leg, and 
part of the foot. All theſe may be owing to the ſtimulus of exten- 
ſion, by blood or ſerum being forced into veſſels nearly coaleſced. 

M. M. Emplaſtrum de minio put like a bandage on the part. 
Warm fomentation. Oil and camphor rubbed on the part. Oil-ſilk 
covering. A bliſter on the part. Ether, or alcohol, ſuffered to evapo-- 
rate on the part. 


11. Conflernatto. Surpriſe. As our eyes acquaint us at the ſame 
time with leſs than half of the objects, which ſurround us, we have 
learned 


* 
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learned to confide much in the organ of hearing to warn us of ap- 
proaching dangers. Hence it happens, that if any ſound ſtrikes us, 
which we cannot immediately account for, our fears are inſtantly 
alarmed. Thus in great debility of body, the loud clapping of a door, 
or the fall of a fire-ſhovel, produces alarm, and ſometimes even con- 
vulſions; the ſame occurs from unexpected ſights, and in the dark 
from unexpected objects of touch. 
In theſe caſes the irritability is leſs than natural, though it is erro- 
neouſly ſuppoſed to be greater; and the mind is buſied in exciting a 
train of ideas inattentive to external objects; when this train of ideas 
is diflevered by any unexpected ſtimulus, ſurpriſe is excited; as ex- 
plained in Sect. XVII. 3. 7. and XVIII. 17. then as the ſenſibility 
in theſe caſes is greater, fear becomes ſuperadded to the ſurpriſe; and 
convulſions in conſequence of the pain of fear. See Sect. XIX. 2. 
The proximate cauſe of ſurpriſe is the increaſed irritation induced 
by ſome violent ſtimulus, which diſſevers our uſual trains of ideas; 
but in diſeaſes of inirritability the frequent ſtarting or ſurpriſe from 
ſounds not uncommon, but rather louder than uſual, as the clapping 
of a door, ſhews, that the attention of the patient to a train of ſenſi- 
tive ideas was previoufly ſtronger than natural, and indicates an in- 
_ cipient delirium; which is therefore worth attending to in febrile 


diſeaſes. 


ORDO 


2 
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ORD O II. 


Decreaſed Irritation. 


GENUS I. 
With decreaſed Action of the Sanguiferous Syſtem. 


THE reader ſhould be here apprized, that the words ſtrength and 
debility, when applied to animal motions, may properly expreſs the 
quantity of reſiſtance ſuch motions may overcome; but that, when 
they are applied to mean the ſuſceptibility or inſuſceptibility of ani- 
mal fibres to motion, they become metaphorical terms; as in Sect. 
XII. 2. 1. and would be better expreſſed by the words activity and 
inactivity. 

There are three ſources of animal inactivity; firſt, the defect of the 
natural quantity of ſtimulus on thoſe fibres, which have been accuſ- 
tomed to perpetual ſtimulus; as the arterial and ſecerning ſyſtems. 
When their accuſtomed ſtimulus is for a while intermitted, as when 
ſnow is applied to the ſkin of the hands, an accumulation of fenſorial 
power 1s produced ; and then a degree of ſtimulus, as of heat, ſome- 
what greater. than that at preſent applied, though much leſs than the 
natural quantity, excites the veſſels of the ſkin into violent action. 
We muſt obſerve, that a deficiency of ſtimulus in thoſe fibres, which 
are not ſubje& to perpetual ſtimulus, as the locomotive muſcles, is 
not ſucceeded by accumulation of ſenſorial power; theſe therefore are 
more liable to become permanently inactive after a diminution of ſti- 
mulus; as in ſtrokes of the pally, this may be called inactivity from 
defect of ſtimulus. 

2. A ſecond ſource of . ina& ity exiſts, when the ſenforial 
power in any part of the ſyſtem has been previouſly exhauſted by vio- 

8 lent 
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lent ſtimuli; as the eyes after long expoſure to great light ; or the 
ſtomach, to repeated ſpirituous potation; this may be termed inac- 
8 from exhauſtion of ſenſorial power. See Sect. XII. 2. 1. 
c . But there is a third ſource of inactivity owing to the deficient 
en of ſenſorial power in the brain; and bigcs ſtimuli ſtronger 
than natural are required to produce the accuſtomed motions of the ar- 
terial ſ yſtem in this caſe there is no accumulation of ſenſorial power 
produced; as in the inaQtivity owing to defect of ſtimulus; nor any 
previous exhauſtion of it, as in the inactivity owing to exceſs of 
ſtimulus. , 

This third kind of inactivity cauſes many of the diſeaſes of this 
genus; which are therefore in general to be remedied by ſuch medi- 
eines as promote a greater production of ſenſorial power in the brain; 
as the incitantia, conſiſting of wine, beer, and opium, in ſmall re- 
peated quantities; and ſecondly of ſuch as ſimply ſtimulate the arte- 
rial and glandular ſyſtem into their natural aQions; as ſmall repeated 
bliſters, ſpices, and effential oils. And laſtly the ſorbentia, which 
contribute to ſupply the more permanent ſtrength of the ſyſtem, by 
promoting the abſorption of nouriſhment from the ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines ; aud of the ſuperfluous fluid, which attends the ſecretions. ' 


SPECIES. 


1. Febris inirritativa. Inirritative fever. This is the typhus 
mitior, or nervous fever of ſome writers; it is attended with weak 
pulſe without inflammation, or ſymptoms of putridity, as they have 
been called. When the production of ſenſorial power in the brain is 
leſs than uſual, the pulſe becomes quick as well as weak; and the 
heart ſometimes trembles like the limbs of old age, or of enfeebled 
drunkards; and when this force of the contractions of the heart and 
arteries is diminiſhed, the blood is puſhed on with leſs energy, as well 

as 
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as in leſs quantity, and thence its ſtimulus on their ſides is diminiſhed 
in a duplicate ratio. In compreſſions of the brain, as in apoplexy, 
the pulſe becomes {lower and fuller ;. for in that diſeaſe, as in natural 
ſleep, the irritative motions of the heart and arteries are not diminiſh- 
ed, volition alone is ſuſpended or deſtroyed. 

If the abſorption of the terminations of the veins is not equally im- 
paired with the force of the heart and arteries, the blood is taken up 
by the veins the inſtant it arrives at their, extremities; the capillary 
veſſels are left empty, and there is leſs reſiſtance to the current of the 
blood from the arteries; hence the. pulſe becomes empty, as well as 
weak and quick; the veins of the ſkin are fuller than the arteries of 
it; and its appearance becomes pale, bluiſh, and ſhrunk. See Claſs 
II. 1. 3. 1. 

When this pulſe perſiſts many hours, it conſtitutes the febris inirri- 
tativa, or typhus, or nervous fever, of ſome writers; it is attended 
with little heat, the urine 1s generally of a natural colour, though in 
leſs quantity; with great proſtration of ſtrength, and much diſturb- 
ance of the faculties of the mind, Its immediate cauſe ſeems to be a 
deficient ſecretion of the ſenſorial power from the inaQtion of the 
brain; hence almoſt the whole of the ſenſorial power is expended in 
the performance of the motions neceſſary to life, and little of it can 
be ſpared for the voluntary actions of the locomotive muſcles, or organs 
of ſenſe, ſee Claſs I. 2. 5. 3. Its more remote cauſe may be from a 
paralyſis or death of ſome other part of the body; as of the ſpleen, 
when a tumour is felt on the left fide, as in ſome intermittents; or 
of the kidnies, when the urine continues pale and in ſmall quan- 
tity. Does the reviveſcence of theſe affected parts, or their torpor, 
recurring at intervals, form the paroxyſms of theſe fevers? and their 
permanent reviveſcence eſtabliſh the cure? See Claſs IV. 2. 1. 19. 

M. M. Wine and opium in ſmall quantities repeated every three 
hours alternately ; ſmall repeated bliſters; warm but freſh air; ſor- 

VorL. II. K bentia; 
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bentia; nutrientia ; transfuſion of blood. Small electric ſhocks paſſed 
through the brain in all directions. Oxygene air ? 


2. Pareſis inirritativa. Inirritative debility, A defective action of 
the irritative motions without increaſe of the frequency of the pulſe. 
It continues three or four weeks like a fever, and then either termi- 
nates in health, or the patient ſinks into one kind of apoplexy, and 
periſhes. Many ſymptoms, which attend inirritative fevers, accom- 
pany this diſeaſe, as cold hands and feet at periodic times, ſcurf on 
the tongue, want of appetite, muddy urine, with pains of the head, 
and ſometimes vertigo, and vomiting. 

This diſeaſe differs from the inirritative fever by the pulſe not being 
more frequent than in health. The waat of appetite and of digeſtion 
is a principal ſymptom, and probably is the cauſe of the unkverſal de- 
bility, which may be occaſioned by the want of nouriſhment. The 
vertigo is a ſymptom of inirritability, as ſhewn in Claſs IV. 1. 2. 6. 
the muddy urine is owing to increaſed abſorption from the bladder in 
conſequence of the diminiſhed cutaneous and cellular abſorption, as 
in anaſarca, explained in Sect. XXIX. 5. 1. and is therefore a conſe- 
quence of the inirritability of that part of the ſyſtem; the foul tongue 
is owing to an increaſed abſorption of the thinner part of the mucus 
in conſeguence of the general deficiency of fluid, which fhould be ab- 
ſorbed by the ſkin and ſtomach. The fickneſs is owing to decreaſed 
action of the ſtomach, which is 3 the primary diſeaſe, and is 
connected with the vertigo. 

M. M. An emetic. Calomel, grains iv. once or twice. Then a 
bliſter. Peruvian bark. Viduriad. Columbo. Steel. Opium and 
wine in ſmall quantities, repeated alternately every three hours. Small 
electric percuſſions through the ſtomach. 


3. Somnus nterruptus. Interrupted ſleep. In ſome fevers, where 
the inirritability is very great, when the patient falls aſleep, the pulſe 


Ul 
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in a few minutes becomes irregular, and the patient awakes in great 
diſorder, and fear of dying, refuſing to ſleep again from the terror of | 
this uneaſy ſenſation. - In this extreme debility there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that ſome voluntary power during our waking hours is employed 
to aid the irritative ſtimuli in carrying on the circulation of the blood 
through the lungs ; in the ſame manner as we uſe voluntary exertions, 
when we liſten to weak ſounds, or wiſh to view an object by a ſmall 
light; in ſleep volition is ſuſpended, and the deficient irritation alone 
is not ſufficient to carry on the pulmonary circulation. This expla- 
nation ſeems the moſt probable one, becauſe in caſes of apoplexy the 
irritative motions of the arterial ſyſtem do not ſeem to be impaired, 
nor in common ſleep. See Incubus III. 2. 1. 13. 

M. M. Opium in very ſmall doſes, as three drops of been. 
A perſon ſhould watch the patient, and awaken him frequently; or 
he ſhould meaſure the time between ſlumber and ſlumber by a ſtop- 
watch, and awaken the patient a little before he would otherwiſe 
awake; or he ſhould keep his finger on the pulſe, and ſhould forcibly 
awaken him, as ſoon as it becomes irregular, before the diſorder of 


the circulation becomes ſo great as to diſturb him. See Claſs I. 2. 1. 9. 
and Sect. XXVII. 2. 


4. Syncope. Fainting conſiſts in the decreaſed action of the arterial 
ſyſtem; which is ſometimes occaſioned by defect of the ſtimulus of 
diſtention, as after veneſection, or tapping for the dropfy. At other 
times it ariſes from great emotions of the mind, as in ſudden joy or 
grief. In theſe caſes the whole ſenſorial power is exerted on theſe in- 
tereſting ideas, and becomes exhauſted. Thus during great ſurpriſe 
or fear the heart ſtops for a time, and then proceeds "wah throbbing 
and agitation ; and ſometimes the vital motions become ſo deranged, 
as never to recover their natural ſucceſſive action; as when children 
have been frightened into convulſions, See Sect. XII. 7. 1, 
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Miſs ——, a young lady of Stafford, in travelling in a chaiſe was 
ſo affected by ſeeing the fall of a horſe and poſtillion, in going down a 
hill, though the carriage was not overturned, that ſhe fainted away, 
and then became convulſed, and never ſpoke afterwards ; though ſhe 
lived about three days in ſucceſſive convulſions and ſtupor. 


5. Hemorrhagia venoſa. A bleeding from the capillaries ariſing 
from defect of venous abſorption, as in ſome of thoſe fevers common- 
ly termed putrid. When the blood ſtagnates in the cellular mem- 
brane, it produces petechiz from this torpor or paralyſis of the abſorb- 
ent mouths of the veins. It muſt be obſerved, that thoſe people who 
have diſeaſed livers, are more liable to this kind of hæmorrhages, as 
well as to the hæmorrhagia arterioſa; the former, becauſe patients 
with diſeaſed livers are more ſubject to paralytic complaints in general, 
as to hemiplegia, and to dropſy, which is a paralyſis of the lympha- 
ties; and the latter is probably owing to the delay of the circulation in 
the vena porta by the torpor of this hepatic veſſel, when the liver is 
not much enlarged; and to its preſſure on the vena cava, when it is 
much enlarged. | 

M. M. Vitriolic acid, opium, ſteel, bark. Sponge bound on the. 
part. Steel diſſolved in ſpirit of wine externally, Flour, 


6. Hæmorrhois cruenta. In the bleeding piles the capillary veſfels 
of the rectum become diſtended and painful from the defect of the 
venous abſorption of the part, and at length burſt; or the mucous 
glands are fo dilated as to give a paſſage to the blood; it is ſaid to ob- 
ſerve lunar periods. 

M. M. Veneſection, poultices, cathartics, ſpice, cold bath, and 
ſorbentia. External compreſſion by applying lint, ſponge, or cotton. 
Internal compreſſion by applying a bit of candle ſmeared with mercu- 
rial ointment. Strangulate the tumid piles with a ſilk ſtring. Cut 
them off. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 22. 
| | Mrs. 
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Mrs. had for twelve or fifteen years, at intervals of a year or 
leſs, a bleeding from the rectum without pain; which however ſtop- 
ped ſpontaneouſly after ſhe became weakened, or by the uſe of injec- 
tions of braudy and water. Lately the bleeding continued above two 
months, in the quantity of many ounces a day, till ſhe became pale 
and feeble to an alarming degree. Injections of ſolutions of lead, of 
bark and ſalt of ſteel, and of turpentine, with ſome internal aſtringents, 
and opiates, were uſed in vain. An injection of the ſmoke of tobacco, 
with ten grains of opium mixed with the tobacco, was uſed, but 
without effect the two firſt times on account of the imperfection of 
the machine; on the third time it produced great ſickneſs, and verti- 
go, and nearly a fainting fit; from which time the blood entirely 
ſtopped. Was this owing to a fungous excreſcence in the rectum; 
or to a blood- veſſel being burſt from the difficulty of the blood paſſing 
through the vena porta from ſome hepatic obſtruQtion, and which had 
continued to bleed ſo long? Was it ſtopped at laſt by the fainting 
fit? or by the ſtimulus of the tobacco? 


7. Hemorrhagia renum. Hemorrhage from the kidnies, when-at- 
tended with no pain, is owing to defect of venous abſorption in the 
kidney. When attended with pain on motion, it is owing to a bit of 
gravel in the ureter or pelvis of the kidney ; which is a much more 
frequent diſeaſe than the former. See Sect. XXVII. 1. 

M. M. 1. Veneſection in ſmall quantity, calomel, bark, ſteel, an 
opiate ; cold immerſion up to the navel, the upper part of the body 
being kept cloathed. Neville-Holt water. 2. Alcalized water aerated. 
Much diluent liquids. Cool dreſs. Cool bed-room.. 

Cows are much ſubject to bloody urine, called foul- water by the 
farmers ; in this diſeaſe about ſixty grains of opium with or without as 
much ruſt of iron, given twice a day, in a ball mixed with flour and 
water, or diſſolved in warm water, or warm ale, is, I believe, an 

3 efficacious 


diſagreeable ſenſation. See Claſs I. 2, 1. 3. II. 1. 6. 6. III. 2. 1. 10. 
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efficacious remedy, to which however ſhould be added about two quarts 
of barley or oats twice a day, anda cover at night, if the weather be cold. 


8. Hemorrhagia Hepatis, Hemorrhage from the liver. It ſome- 
times happens in thoſe, who have the gutta roſea, or paralytic affec- 
tions owing to diſeaſed livers induced by the potation of fermented 
liquors, that a great diſcharge of black viſcid blood occaſionally comes 
away by ſtool, and ſometimes by vomiting : this the ancients called 


Melancholia, black bile. If it was bile, a ſmall quantity of it would 


become yellow or green on dilution with warm water, which was 
not the caſe in one experiment which I tried; it muſt remain 
ſome time in the inteſtines from its black colour, when it paſſes down- 


| wards, and probably comes from the bile-ducts, and is often a fatal 


ſymptom, When it is evacuated by vomiting it is leſs dangerous, be- 
cauſe it ſhews greater remaining irritability of the inteſtinal canal, 


and is ſometimes ſalutary to thoſe who have diſeaſed livers. 
M. M, An emetic. Rhubarb, ſteel, wine, bark. 


9. Hemoptoe venoſa, Venous hæmoptoe frequently attends the be- 
ginning of the hereditary conſumptions of dark-eyed people; and in 
others, whoſe lungs have too little irritability. Theſe ſpittings of 
blood are generally in very ſmall quantity, as a tea- ſpoonful; and re- 
turn at firſt periodically, as about once a month; and are leſs danger- | 
ous in the female than in the male ſex ; as in the former they are often 
relieved by the natural periods of the menſes. Many of theſe patients 
are attacked with this pulmonary haemorrhage in their firſt ſleep ; be- 
cauſe in feeble people the power of volition is neceſſary, beſides that 
of irritation, to carry on reſpiration perfectly; but, as volition is ſuſ- 
pended during ſleep, a part of the blood is delayed in the veſſels of the 
lungs, and in conſequence effuſed, and the patient awakes from the 


M. M. Wake 
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M. M. Wake the patient every two or three hours by an alarum 
clock. Give half a grain of opium at going to bed, or twice a day. 
Onions, garlic, ſlight chalybeates. Iſſues. Leeches applied once a 
fortnight or n to the hemorrhoidal veins to produce a new habit. 
Emetics after each period of hæmoptoe, to promote expectoration, and 
diſlodge any effuſed blood, which might by remaining in the lungs 
produce ulcers by its putridity. A hard bed, to prevent too ſound 
ſleep. A periodical emetic or cathartic once a fortnight. 


10. Palpitatio cordis. The palpitation of the heart frequently at- 
tends the hæmoptoe above mentioned; and conſiſts in an ineffectual 
exertion of the heart to puſh forwards its contents in due time, and 
with due force. The remote cauſe is frequently ſome impediment to 
the general circulation; as the torpor of the capillaries in cold pa- 
roxyſms of fever, or great adheſions of the lungs. At other times it 
ariſes from the debility of the action of the heart owing to the deficient 
ſenſorial power of irritation or of aſſociation, as at the approach of 
death. 

In both theſe caſes of weak exertion the heart feels large to the 
touch, as it does not completely empty itſelf at each contraction; and 
on that account contracts more frequently, as deſcribed in Sect. 
XXXII. 2. 2. Another kind of palpitation may ſometimes ariſe from 
the retrograde motions of the heart, as in fear. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 2. 
and IV. 3. 1. 6. | 


11. Menorrhagia. Continued flow of the catamenia, The 
monthly effuſion of blood from the uterus or vagina is owing to a tor- 
por of the veins of thoſe membranes in conſequence of the defect of 
venereal ſtimulus ; and in this reſpect reſembles the mucus diſcharged 
in the periodical venereal orgaſm of the female quadupeds, which are 
ſecluded from the males, The menorrhagia, or continued flow of 

I this 
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this diſcharge, is owing to a continued defect of the venous abſorption 
of the membranes of the uterus or vagina. See Claſs IV. 2. 4. 7. 

M. M. Veneſection in ſmall quantity. A cathartic. Then 
opium, a grain every night. Steel. Bark, A bliſter, Topical aſ- 
perſion with gold water, or cold vinegar. 


12. Dyſinenorrhagia. A difficulty of menſtruation attended with 
pain. In this complaint the torpor of the uterine veſſels, which pre- 
cedes menſtruation, is by ſympathy accompanied with a torpor of the 
lumbar membranes, and conſequent pain; and frequently with cold 
extremities, and general debility. The ſmall quantity and difficulty 
of the diſcharge is owing to arterial inactivity, as in chloroſis. 
Whence it happens, that chalybeate medicines are of efficacy both to 
ſtop or prevent too great menſtruation, and to promote or increaſe 
deficient menſtruation ; as the former is owing to inirritability of the 
veins, and the latter of the arteries of the uterus. See Article IV. 2. 6. 
in the Materia Medica. | 
M. M. Opium, ſteel, pediluvium. Warm bath. 


13. Lochia nimia. Too great diſcharge after delivery. In that 
unnatural practice of ſome haſty accoucheurs of introducing the hand 
into the uterus immediately after the delivery of the child, and forci- 
bly bringing away the placenta, it frequently happens, that a part of 
it is left behind; and the uterus, not having power to exclude ſo ſmall 
a portion of it, is prevented from complete contraction, and a great 
hemorrhage enſues. In this circumſtance a bandage with a thick 
compreſs on the lower part of the belly, by appreſſing the ſides of the 
uterus on the remaining part of the placenta, is likely to check the 
hemorrhage, like the application of a pledget of any ſoft ſubſtance on 
a bleeding veſſel. | 

In other caſes the lochia continues too long, or in too great quantity, 
owing to the deficiency of venous abſorption, 


M. M. An 
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M. M. An enema. An opiate. . A bliſter. Slight chalybeates. 
Peruvian bark. Clothes dipped in cold vinegar and applied externally. 
Bandages on the limbs to keep more blood in them for a time have 


been recommended. 


14. Abortio ſpontanea. Some delicate ladies are 8 liable 
to ſpontaneous abortion, before the third, or after the ſeventh, month 
of geſtation. From ſome of theſe patients I have learnt, that they 
have awakened with a flight degree of difficult reſpiration, ſo as to in- 
duce them to riſe haſtily up in bed; and have hence ſuſpected, that 
this was a tendency to a kind of aſthma, owing to a deficient abſor 
tion of blood in the extremities of the pulmonary or bronchial veins ; 
and have concluded from thence, that there was generally a deficiency 
of venous abſorption ; and that this was the occaſion of their frequent 
abortion. . Which is further countenanced, where a great ſanguinary 
diſcharge precedes or follows the excluſion of the fetus. 

M. M. Opium, bark, chalybeates in ſmall quantity. Change to 
a warmer climate. I have directed with ſycceſs in four caſes half a 
grain of opium twice a day for a fortnight, and then a whole grain 
twice a day during the whole geſtation. One of theſe patients took 
beſides twenty grains of Peruvian bark for ſeveral weeks. By theſe 
means being exactly and regularly perſiſted in, a ne- habit became 
eſtabliſned, and the uſual miſcarriages were prevented. 

Miſcarriages more frequently happen from eruptive fevers, and from 
rheumatic ones, than from other inflammatory diſeaſes. I ſaw a moſt 
violent pleuriſy and hepatitis cured by repeated veneſection about a 
week or ten days before parturition; yet another lady whom I attend- 
ed, miſcarried at the end of the chicken pox, with which her chil - 
dren were at the ſame time affected. Miſcarriages towards the ter- 
mination of the ſmall pox are very frequent, yet there have been a 
few inſtances of children, who have been born with the eruption on 
them. The blood in the ſmall pox will not inoculate that diſeaſe, if 

Vor. II. L a taken 
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taken before the commencement of the ſecondary fever; as ſhewn in 
Seft. XXXIII. 2. 10. becauſe the contagious matter is not yet formed, 
but after it has been oxygenated through the cuticle in the puſtules, it 
becomes contagious ; and if it be then abſorbed, as in the ſecondary 
fever, the blood of the mother may become contagious, and infect 
the child. The ſame mode of reaſoning is applicable to the nnen 
pox. See Chaſs IV. . %. | 


I5. Siorbitis. Sea-ſcurvy is caufed by falt diet, the perpetual 
ſtimulus of which debilitates the venous and abſorbent ſyſtems. 
Hence the blood is imperfectly taken up by the veins from the capil- 
laries, whence brown and black ſpots appear upon the ſkin without 
fever. The limbs become livid and edematous, and laſtly ulcers are 
produced from deficient abſorption. See Se&. XXXIII. 3. 2. and 


#&S+4 4» 


Claſs II. 1. 4. 13. For an account of the {curvy of the lungs, ſes 
Sect. XXVII. 2. 

M. M. Freſh animal and beneide food. Infuſion of malt. New 
beer. Sugar. Wine, Steel. Bark. Sorbentia. Opium? 


16. Vibicer. Extravaſations of blood become black from their being 
ſecluded from the air. The extravaſation of blood in bruiſes, or in ſome 
fevers, or after death in ſome patients, eſpecially in the parts which 
were expoſed to preſſure, is owing to the ſine terminations of the 
veins having been mechanically compreſſed ſo as to prevent their ab- 
ſorbing the blood from the capillaries, or to their inactivity from 
diſeaſe. The blood when extravaſated undergoes a chemical change 
before it is ſufficiently fluid to be taken up by the lymphatic abſorb- 
ents, and in that proceſs changes its colour to green and then yellow. 


17. Petechiæ. Purple ſpots, Theſe attend fevers with great 
venous initritability, and are probably formed by the inability of a 
ſingle termination of a vein, whence the correſponding capillary be- 


- comes 
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comes ruptured, and effuſes the blood into the cellular membrane 
round the inert termination of the vein. This is generally eſteemed a 
ſign of the putrid ſtate of the blood, or that ſtate contrary to the in- 
flammatory one. As it attends ſome inflammatory diſeaſes which are 
attended with great inirritability, as in the confluent ſmall pox. 
But it alſo attends the ſcurvy, where no fever exiſts, and it therefore 
ſimply announces the inactivity of the terminations of ſome veins; 
and is thence indeed a bad ſymptom in fevers, as a mark of approach- 
ing inactivity of the whole ſanguiferous ſyſtem, or death. The blue 
colour of ſome children's arms ar faces in very cold weather is owing 
in like manner to the torpor of the abſorbent terminations of the 
veins, whence the blood is accumulated in them, and ſometimes burſts 
*. ne | 
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; 00RD O II. 
Decreaſed Irritation. 


; c ENVus Il. | 
| Decreaſed Attion of the Secerning Neem. 


Turxsz are always attended with decreaſe of partial, or of general 
13 for as the heat of animal, bodies is the conſequence of their va- 
rious ſecretions, and is perpetually paſſing away into the ambient air, 
or other bodies in contact with them; when theſe ſecretions become 
diminiſhed, tor ceaſe, the heat of the part or of the whew 1 is ſoon di- 
- miniſhed, or ceaſes along with them. 


* 


SPECIES... 


1. Frigus febrile. Febrile coldheſs. There is reaſon to believe, 
that the beginning of many fever-fits originates in the quieſcence of 
ſome part of the abſorbent ſyſtem, eſpecially where they have been 
owing to external cold; but that, where the coldneſs of the body is 
not owing to a diminution of external heat, it ariſes from the ination 
of ſome part of the ſecerning ſyſtem. Hence ſome parts of the body 
are hot whilſt other parts are cold; which I ſuppoſe gave occaſion 
to error in Martyn's Experiments; where he ſays, that the body is. 
as hot in the cold paroxyſms of fevers as at other times. 

After the ſenſorial power has been much diminiſhed by great pre- 
ceding activity of the ſyſtem, as by long continued external heat, or 
violent exerciſe, a ſudden expoſure to much cold produces a torpor 
both greater in degree and over a greater portion of the ſyſtem, by 

5 A ſubtracting 
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ſubtracting their accuſtomed ſtimulus from parts already much de- 
prived of their irritability, Dr. Franklin in a letter to M. Duberge, 
the French tranſlator of his works, mentions an inſtance of four young 
men, who bathed in a cold ſpring after a day's harveſt work; of 
whom two died on the ſpot, a third on the next morning, and the 
other ſurvived with difficulty. Hence it would appear, that thoſe, 
who have to travel in intenſely cold weather, will ſooner periſh, who 
have previoufly heated. themfelves much with drams, than thoſe who 
have only the ſtimulus of natural food; of which I have heard one 
well atteſted inſtance, Sc Article VII. 2. 3. Claſs III. 2. 1. 17. 


Frigus chronicum. Permanent coldneſs. Celdneſs of the extremi- 
ties, without fever, with dry pale ſkin, is a ſymptom of general de- 
| bility, owing to the decreaſed action of the arterial ſyſtem, and of the 
capillary veſſels; whence the perſpirable matter is ſecreted in leſs 
quantity, and in conſequence the ſkin is leſs warm. This coldneſs is 
obſervable at the extremities of the limbs, ears, and noſe, more than in 
any other parts: as a larger ſurface is here expoſed td the contact of 
the air, or clothes, and thence the heat 1s more haſtily carried away. 

The pain, which accompanies. the coldneſs of the ſkin, is owing to 
the deficient exertion of the ſubcutaneous veſſels, and probably to the 
accumulation of fenſorial power in the extremities of their nerves. 
See Set. XII. 5. 3. XIV. 6. XXXII. 3. and Claſs I, 2. 4. 1. 

M. M. A bliſter. / Incitantia, nutrientia, ſorbentia. ie 
Clothes, Fire. Joy. Auger. 


2. Pallor 8 Fhe fugitive clans, which accompanies 
the coldneſs. of the extremities, is owing to a leſs, quantity of blood 
paſſing through the capillaries of the ſkin in a given time; where the 
abſorbent power of the veins is at the ſame time much diminiſhed, a 
part of the blood lingers at their junction with the capillary arteries, 
and a bluiſh tinge is mixed with the paleneſs; as is ſeen in the looſe 

ä {kin 
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ſkin under the eye-lids, and is always a mark of temporary debility. 
See Claſs II. . 4. 4. Where the paleneſs of the ſkin is owing to the 
deficiency of red globules in the blood, it is joined with a yellowiſh 
tinge; which is the colour of the ſerum, with which the blood then 
abounds, as in chloroſis, and in torpor or paralyſis of _ liver, and 
is often miſtaken for a ſuperabundance of bile. 

A permanent paleneſs of the ſkin is owing to the coaleſcence of the 
minute arteries, as in old age. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 9. There is another 
ſource of paleneſs from the increaſed abſorption of the terminations of 
the veins, as when vinegar is applied to the lips. See Set. XXVII. 1. 
and another from the retrograde motions of the capillaries and fine 
extremities of the arteries. See Claſs II. 3. 1. 1. 

M. M. A bliſter, nutrientia, incitantia, exerciſe, oxygene gas. 


3. Pus parcius. Diminiſhed pus. Dryneſs of ulcers. In the cold 
fits of fever all the ſecretions are diminiſhed, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, as their quantity depends on the actions of the glands or capil- 
laries, which then ſhare in the univerſal inaction of the ſyſtem. 
Hence the dryneſs of iſſues and bliſters in great debility, and before 
the approach: of death, is owing to deficient ſecretion, and not to in- 
creaſed abſorption. 
M. * N b wine in 1 very ſmall 7 Peruvian bark. 


4. Mucus parcior. Diminiſhed mucus. Dryneſs of the mouth 
and noſtrils. This alſo occurs in the cold fits of intermittents. In 
theſe caſes I have alſo found the tongue cold to the touch of the fin- 
ger, and the breath to the back of one's hand, when oppoſed to it, 
which are very inaufpicious ſymptoms, and generally fatal. In fevers 
with inirritability it is generally eſteemed a good ſymptom, when the 
noſtrils and tongue become moiſt after having been previouſly dry; as 
it ſhews an increaſed action of the mucous glands of thoſe membranes, 
which were before torpid. And the contrary to this is the facies 

RE | Hippocratica, 
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Hippoeratica, or countenance ſo well deſcribed by Hippocrates, 
which is pale, cold, and ſhrunk; all which are owing to the 
inactivity of the ſecerning veſſels, the paleneſs from there being 
leſs red blood paſſing through the capillaries, the coldneſs of the ſkin 
from there being leſs ſecretion of perſpirable matter, and the ſhrunk 
appearance from there being leſs mucus ſecreted into the cells of the 
cellular membrane. See Claſs IV. 2. 4. 1 I, 
M. M. Bliſters. Incitantia. 

5. Urina parcior pallida. Paucity of pale urine, as in the cold fits 
of intermittents; it appears in ſome nervous fevers throughout the 
whole diſeaſe, and ſeems to proceed from a palſy of the kidnies; 
which probably was the cauſe of the fever, as the fever ſometimes 
ceaſes, When that ſymptom is removed: hence the ſtraw- coloured 
urine in this fever is ſo far ſalutary, as it ſhews the unimpaired action 
of the kidnies. 

M. M. Balſams, eſſential oil, aſparagus, rhubarb, a e Can- 
tharides internally. 


6. Tor por 1 Paucity of bile from a partial ination of the 
liver ; hence the bombycinous colour of the ſkin, grey ſtools, urine 
not yellow, indigeſtion, debility, followyd by tympany, dropſy, and 
death. 

This paralyſis or inirritability of the liver often deſtroys thoſe who 
have been long habituated to much fermented liquor, and have ſud- 
denly omitted the uſe of it. It alſo deſtroys plumbers, and houſe- 
painters, and in them ſeems a ſubſtitute for the colica ſaturnina. See 
Sect. XXX. 

M. M. Aloe and calomel, then the bark, and chalybeates. Mer 
curial ointment rubbed on the region of the liver. Rhubarb, three 
or four grains, with opium half a grain to a grain twice a day. for hal 
tation, warm bath for half an hour every day. 


7. Torpar 
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7. Torpor Pancreatiss Torpor of the pancreas. I ſaw what I 
cConjectured to be a tumour of the pancreas with indigeſtion, and 
which terminated in the death of the patient. He had been for many 
years a great conſumer of tobacco, inſomuch that he chewed that 
noxious drug all the morning, and ſmoaked it all the afternoon. As 
the ſecretion from the pancreas reſembles ſaliva in its general appear- 
ance, and probably in its office of aſſiſting digeſtion, by preventing 
the fermentation of the aliment ; as would appear by the experiments 
of Pringle and Macbride ; there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that a ſympathy 
may exiſt between the ſalivary and pancreatic glands; and that the 
perpetual ſtimulus of the former by tobacco might in proceſs of time 
injure the latter. See Tobacco, Article III. 2. 2. 


8. Torpor renis. Inirritability or paralyſis of the kidnies is proba- 
bly frequently miſtaken for gravel in them. Several, who have lived 
rather intemperately in reſpect to fermented or ſpirituous liquors, be- 
come ſuddenly ſeized about the age of ſixty, or later, with a total 
ſtoppage of urine; though they have previouſly had no ſymptoms of 
gravel. In theſe caſes there is no water in the bladder ; as is known 
by the introduction of the catheter, of which thoſe made of elaſtic 
gum are ſaid to be preferable to metallic ones; or it may generally be 
known by the ſhape of the abdomen, either by the eye or hand, 

Bougies and catheters of elaſtic, gum are ſold at Ne 37, Red Lion- 
ſtreet, Holborn, London. 

M. M. Electric ſhocks, warm bath. Emetics. See Skins renis, 
Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. When no gravel has been previouſly obſerved, and 
the patient has been a wine-drinker rather than an ale-drinker, the 


caſe is generally owing to inirritability of the tubuli uriniferi, and is 
frequently fatal. See Claſs n 4. 20. 


9. Puntte mage vl. Mucous if pots on the face, Theſe are 
DP | owing 
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owing to the inactivity of the excretory ducts of the mucous glands; 

the thinner part of this ſecretion exhales, and the remainder becomes 

inſpiſſated, and lodges in the duct; the extremity of which becomes 

black by expoſure to the air, 

| M. M. They may be preſſed out by the finger-nails, Warm 
water. Ether frequently applied. Bliſter on the neg 


10. Maculæ cutis fulve. Morphew or freckles. Tawny blotches 
on the ſkin of the face and arms of elderly people, and frequently on 
their legs after ſlight eryſipelas. The freckles on the face of younger 
people, "who have red hair, ſeem to be a ſimilar production, and ſeem 
all to be cauſed by the coaleſcence of the minute arteries or capillaries- 
of the part. In a ſcar after a wound the integument is only opake; 
but in theſe blotches, which are called. er and freckles, the 
ſmall veſſels ſeem to have become inactive with ſome of the ſerum of 
the blood Nugnating in them, from whence their colour. See Claſs III. 
1. 2. 12. 

M. M. Warm * A bliſter on the rt] ? 


11. Canities, Grey hair. In the injection of the veſſels of animals 
for the purpoſes of anatomical preparations, the colour of the injected 
fluid will not paſs into many very minute veſſels; which nevertheleſs 
uncoloured water, or ſpirits, or quickſilver will permeate. The fame 
occurs in the filtration of ſome coloured fluids through paper, or very 
fine ſand, where the colouring matter is not perfectly diſſolved, but 
only diffuſed through the liquid. This has led ſome to imagine, that 
the cauſe of the whiteneſs of the hair in elderly people may ariſe 
from the diminution, or greater tenuity, of the glandular veſſels, 
which ſecrete the mucus, which hardens into hair ; and that the ſame 
difference of the tenuity of the ſecerning veſſels may poſſibly make 
the difference of colour of the ſilk from different filk-worms, which 
1s of all ſhades from yellow to white. 

Volt. II. M But 


bl 
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But as the ſecreted fluids are not the conſequence of mechanical fil- 
tration, but of animal ſelection; we muſt look out for another cauſe, 
which muſt be found in the decreaſing activity of the glands, as we 
advance in life; and which affects many of our other ſecretions as 
well as that of the mucus, which forms the hair. Hence grey hairs 
are produced on the faces of horſes by whatever injures the glands at 
their roots, as by corroſive bliſters; and frequently on the human ſub- 
je& by external injuries on the head ; and ſometimes by fevers. And 
as the grey colour of hair conſiſts in its want of tranſparency, like 
water converted into ſnow ; there is reaſon to ſuppoſe, that a defe& 
of ſecreted: moiſture ſimply may be the cauſe of this kind of opacity, 
as explained in Cataracta, Claſs I. 2. 2. 13. 

M. M. Whatever prevents the inirritability and infeaſibility of the 
ſyſtem, that 1s, whatever prevents the approach of old age, will fo 
far counteract the production of grey hairs, which is a ſymptom of it. 
For this purpoſe in people, who are not corpulent, and perhaps in 
thoſe who are ſo, the warm bath twice or thrice a week is particular- 
ly ſerviceable. See Sect. XXXIX. 5. 1. on the colours of e 
and Claſs I. 1. 2. 15. 


12. Callus. The callous ſkin on the hands and feet of laborious 
people is 9wing to the extreme veſſels coaleſcing from the perpetual 
preflure they are expoſed to. x | 

As we advance in life, the finer arteries loſe their power of action, 
and their. ſides grow together; hence the paleneſs of the ſkins of 
elderly people, and the loſs of that bloom, which is owing to the nu- 
merous fine arteries, and the my of the ſkin, that encloſes 
them. 

M. M. Warm bath. Paring the thick fkin with a knife. 
Smoothing it with a pumice ans, - Cover the part with oiled filk to 
prevent the evaporation of the perſpirable matter, and thus to keep it 
moiſt. 0 

13. Cataracta. 
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13. Catarafa is an opacity of the cryſtalline lens of the eye. It is 
a diſeaſe of light-coloured eyes, as the gutta ſerena is of dark ones. 
On cutting off with ſciflars the cornea of a calf's eye, and hold- 
ing it in the palm of one's hand, ſo as to gain a proper light, the ar- 
tery, which ſupplies nutriment to the cryſtalline humour, is eaſily 
and beautifully ſeen; as it riſes from the centre of the optic nerve 
through the vitreous humour to the cryſtalline, It is this point, 
where the artery enters the eye through the cineritious part of the 
optic nerve, (which is in part near the middle of the nerve,) which is 
without ſenſibility to light; as is ſhewn by fixing three papers, each 
of them about half an inch in diameter, againſt a wall about a foot 
diſtant from each other, about the height of the eye; and then look- 
ing at the middle one, with one eye, and retreating till you loſe fight 
of one of the external papers. Now as the animal grows. older, the 
artery becomes leſs viſible, and perhaps carries only a tranſparent fluid, 
and at length in ſome ſubjects I ſuppoſe ceaſes to be pervious; then it 
follows, that the cryſtalline lens, loſing ſome fluid, and gaining none, 
becomes dry, and in conſequence opake ; for the fame reaſon, that 
wet or oiled paper is more tranſparent than when it is dry, as explain- 
ed in Claſs I. 1. 4. 1. The want of moiſture in the cornea of old 
people, When the exhalation becomes greater than the ſupply, is the 
cauſe of its want of tranſparency; and which like the cryſtalline gains 
rather a milky opacity. The ſame analogy may be uſed to explain the 
whiteneſs of the hair of old people, which loſes its pellucidity along 
with its moiſture. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 11. 

M. M. Small electric ſhocks through the eye. A quarter of a 
grain of corroſive ſublimate of mercury diſſolved in brandy, or taken in 
a pill, twice a day for {ix weeks. Couching by depreſſion, or by ex- | 
traction. The former of theſe operations is much to be preferred to 
the latter, though the latter is at this time ſo faſhionable, that a ſur- 
ceon is almoſt compelled to ule it, leſt he ſhould not be thought an 
expert operator. For depreſſing the cataract is attended with no pain, 

| M 2 0 
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no danger, no confinement, and may be as readily repeated, if the 
cryſtalline ſhould riſe again to the centre of the eye. The extraction 
of the cataract is attended with confiderable pain, with long confine- 
ment, generally with fever, always with inflammation, and frequently 
with irreparable injury to the iris, and conſequent danger to the whole 
eye. Vet has this operation of extraction been trumpeted into univer- 
| fal faſhion for no other reaſon but becauſe it is difficult to perform, and 
therefore keeps the buſineſs in the hands of a few empyrics, who re- 
ceive larger rewards, regardleſs of the hazard, which 1s encountered 
by the flattered patient.” 

A friend of mine returned yeſterday from London after an abſence 
of many weeks; he had a cataract in a proper ſtate for the operation, 
and in ſpite of my earneſt exhortation to the contrary, was prevailed 
upon to have it extracted rather than depreſſed. He was confined to 
his bed three weeks after the operation, and is now returned with the 
iris adhering on one ſide ſo as to make an oblong aperture ; and which 
is nearly, if not totally, without contraction, and thus greatly impedes 
the little viſion, which he poſſeſſes. Whereas I ſaw ſome patients 
couched by depreſſion many years ago by a then celebrated empyric, 
Chevalier Taylor, who were not confined above a day or two, that 
the eye might gradually be accuſtomed to light, and who ſaw as well 
as by extraction, perhaps better, without either pain, or inflammation, 
or any hazard of loſing the eye. | 

As the inflammation of the iris is probibly owing to forcing the 
cryſtalline through the aperture of it in the operation of ertracling it, 
could it not be done more fafely by making the opening behind he's iris 
and ciliary proceſs into the vitreous Nasr ? but the operation would 
ſtill be more painful, more dangerous, and not more uſeful than that 
by deprefling it. 


14. Innutritio offrum. Innutrition of the bones. Not only the 
blocd effuſed in vibices and petechiz, or from bruiſes, as well as the 
25 blood 
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blood and new veſſels in inflamed parts, are reabſorbed by the inereaſ- 
ed action of the lymphatics; but the harder materials, which conſti- - 
tute the fangs of the firſt ſet of teeth, and the ends of exfoliating 
bones, and ſometimes the matter of chalk-ſtones in the gout, the co- 
agulable lymph, which is depoſited on the lungs, or on the muſcles 
after inflammation of thoſe parts, and which frequently produces dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and the pains of chronic rheumatiſm, and laſtly 
the earthy part of [the living bones are diſſolved and abſorbed by the 
increaſed actions of this am of veſſels. See Sect. XXXIII. 3. 1. 

The earthy part of bones in this difeaſe of the innutrition of them 
ſeems to ſuffer a ſolution, and reabſorption; while the ſecerning veſ- 
ſels do not ſupply a ſufficient quantity of calcareous. earth and phol: 
phoric acid, which conſtitute the ſubſtance of bones. As calcareous 
earth abounds every where, is the want of phoſphoric acid the remote 
cauſe? One cauſe of this malidy is given in the Philoſophic Tranſ- 
actions, where the patient had been accuſtomed to drink large quan- 
tities of vinegar, Two caſes are deſcribed by Mr. Gouch. In one 
caſe, which I ſaw, a conſiderable quantity of calcareous earth, and 
afterwards of bone-aſhes, and of decoction of madder, and alſo of 
ſublimate of mercury, were given without effect. All the bones be- 
came ſoft, many of them broke, and the patient ſeemed to die from 
the want of being able to diſtend her cheſt owing to the ſoftneſs of 
the ribs, 

M. M. Salt of urine, called ſal microcoſmicum, phoſphorated' 
ſoda, Calcined hartſhorn, Bone-aſhes. Hard or petrifying water, 
as that of Matlock, or ſuch as is found - in all limeſtone or marly 
countries. The calcareous earth in theſe waters might poſſibly be 
carried to the bones, as madder is known to colour them. Warm 
bath. Volatile or fixed alcali as a lotion on the ſpine, or effential 
oils. 

The innutrition of the bones is often firſt to > be perceived by the 
difficulty of breathing and palpitation of the heart on walking a little 
faſter 
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faſter than uſual, which I ſuppoſe is owing to the ſoftneſs of the ends 
of the ribs adjoining to the ſternum ; on which account they do not 
perfectly diſtend the cheſt, when they are ra:ied by the pectoral and 
intercoſtal muſcles with greater force than uiuil. After this the ſpine 
becomes curved both by the ſoftneſs of its ve: tebræ, and for the pur- 
poſe of making room for the diſturbed heart. See Species 1650f this 
genus. 

As theſe patients are pale and weak, there would ſeem to be a de- 
ficiency of oxygene in their blood, and in conſequence a deficiency of 
phoſphoric acid; which is probably produced by oxygene in the act of 
reſpiration. | 

Mr. Bonhome in the Chemical Annals, Auguſt, 1793, ſuppoſes 
the rickets to ariſe from the prevalence of vegetable or acetous acid, 
which is known to ſoften bones out of the body. Mr. Dettaen ſeems 
to have eſpouſed a ſimilar opinion, and both of them in conſequence 
give alcalies and teſtacea. If this theory was juſt, the ſoft bones of 
ſuch patients ſhould ſhew evident marks of ſuch acidity after death ; 
which I believe has not been obſerved. Nor is it analogous to other 
animal facts, that nutritious fluids ſecreted by the fineſt veſſels of the 
body ſhould be ſo little animalized, as to retain acetous or vegetable 
acidity, : 

The ſucceſs attending the following caſe in ſo ſhort a time as a 
fortnight I aſcribed principally to the uſe of the warm bath; in which 
the patient continued for full half an hour every night, in the degree 
of heat, which was moſt grateful to her ſenſation, which might be I 
ſuppoſe about 94. Miſs , about ten years of age, and very tall 
and thin, has laboured under palpitation of her heart, and difficult 
breathing on the leaſt exerciſe, with occaſional violent dry cough, for 

a year or more, with dry lips, little appetite either for food or drink, 
aud dry ſkin, with cold extremities. She has at times been occation- 
ally worſe, and been relieved in ſome degree by the bark. She began 
to bend forwards, and to lift up her ſhoulders, The former ſeemed 
8 | owing 
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owing to a beginning curvature of the ſpine, the latter was probably 
cauſed to facilitate her difficult reſpiration. 

M. M. She uſed the warm bath, as above related; which by its 
warmth might increaſe the irritability of the ſmalleſt ſeries of veſſels, 
and by ſupplying more moiſture to the blood might probably tend to 
carry further the materials, which form calcareous or bony particles, 
or to convey them in more dilute ſolution. She took twice a day 
twenty grains of extract of bark, twenty grains of ſoda phoſphorata, 
and ten grains of chalk, and ten of calcined hartſhorn mixed into a 
powder with ten drops of laudanum; with fleſh food both to dinner 
and ſupper; and port wine and water inſtead of the ſmall beer, ſhe ' 
had been accuſtomed to; the lay on a ſofa frequently in a day, and 
occaſionally uſed a neck-ſwing 


15. Rachitis. Rickets. The head is large, protuberant chiefly on 
the forepart, The ſmaller joints are ſwelled ; the ribs deprefled ; the 
belly tumid, with other parts emaciated. This diſeaſe from the in- 
nutrition or ſoftneſs of the bones aroſe about wo centuries ago; ſeems 
to have been half a century in an increaſing or ſpreading ſtate ; con- 
tinued about half a century at its height, or greateſt diffuſion ; and is 
now nearly vaniſhed : which gives reaſon to hope, that the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, and venereal diſeaſe, which are all of modern produc- 
tion, and have already become milder, may in proceſs of time vaniſh 
from the earth, and perhaps be ſucceeded by new ones! See the 
preceding ſpecies. | * 


16. Spine diſtortio. Diſtortion of the ſpine is another diſeaſe origi- 
nating ſrom the innutrition or ſoftneſs of the bones, I once ſaw a 
child about fix years old with palpitation of heart, and quickneſs of 
reſpiration, which began to have a curvature of the ſpine; I then 
doubted, whether the palpitation and quick reſpiration were the cauſe 
or conſequence of the curvature of the ſpine ; ſuſpecting either that 

| | nature 
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nature had bent the ſpine outwards to give room to the enlarged heart; - 
or that the malformation of the cheſt had compreſſed and impeded the 
movements of the heart. But a few weeks ago on attending a 
young lady about ten years old, whole ſpine had lately began to be 
diſtorted, with very great difficulty and quickneſs of reſpiration, and 
alarming palpitation of the heart, I convinced myſelf, that the pal- 
pitation and difficult reſpiration were the effect of the change of the 
cavity of the cheſt from the diſtortion of the ſpine; and that the 
whole was therefore a diſeaſe of the innutrition or ſoftneſs of the 
bones. | | 

For on direCting her to lie down much in the day, and to take the 
bark, the diſtortion became leſs, and the palpitation and quick reſpi- 
ration became leſs at the ſame time. After this obſervation a neck- 
ſwing was directed, and ſhe took the bark, madder,*and bone- aſhes; 
and ſhe continues to amend both in her ſhape and health. 

Delicate young ladies are very liable to become awry at many board- 
ing ſchools. This is occaſioned principally by their being obliged too 
long to preſerve an erect attitude, by fitting on forms many hours to- 
gether. To prevent this the ſchool-ſeats ſhould have either backs, on 
which they may occaſionally reſt themſelves; or deſks before them, 
on which they may occaſionally lean, This is a thing of greater con- 
ſequence than may appear to thoſe, who have not attended to it. 

When the leaſt tendency to become awry 1s obſerved, they ſhould 


be adviſed to lie down on a bed or ſofa for an hour in the middle of the 


day for many months; which generally prevents the increaſe of this 
deformity by taking off for a time the preſſure on the ſpine of the 
back, and it at the ſame time tends to make them grow taller, 


| Young perſons, when nicely meaſured, are found to be half an inch 


higher in a, morning than at night; as is well known to thoſe, who 
inliſt very young men for ſoldiers. This is owing to the cartilages be- 
tween the *bones of the back becoming comprefled by the weight of 
the head and ſhoulders. on them during the day. It is the ſame 
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preflure which produces curvatures and diſtortions of the ſpine in 
growing children, where the bones are ſofter than uſual ; and which 
may thus be relieved by an horizontal poſture for an hour in the mid- 
dle of the day, or by being frequently allowed to lean on a chair, or 

to play on the ground on a carpet. 

Young ladies ſhould alſo be directed, where two ſleep in a bed, to 
change every night, or every week, their ſides of the bed; which 
will prevent their tendency to ſleep always on the ſame fide ; which 
is not only liable to produce crookedneſs, but alſo to occaſion diſeaſes 
by the internal parts being ſo long kept in uniform contact as to grow 
together. For the ſame reaſon they ſhould not be allowed to fit 
always on the ſame fide of the fire or window, becauſe they will then 
be inclined too frequently to bend themſelves to one ſide. 

Another great cauſe of injury to the ſhape of young ladies is from 
the preſſure of ſtays, or other tight bandages, which at the ſame 
time cauſe other diſeaſes by changing the form or ſituation of the in- 
ternal parts. If a hard part of the ſtays, even a knot of the thread, 
with which they are, Tewed together, is. preſſed hard upon one fide 
more than the other, the child bends from the ſide moſt painful, and 
thus occaſions a curvature of the ſpine. To counteract this effect 
ſuch ſtays, as have feweſt ard parts, and EOecially ſuch as can be 
daily or weekly turned, are preferable to others. | 

Where frequent lying down. on a ſofa in the day-time, and ſwing- 
ing frequently for a ſhort time bythe hands or head, with looſe Gele, 
do not relieve a beginning diſtortion of the back; recourſe may be 
had to a chair with ſtuffed. moveable arcs for the purpoſe of ſuſpend- 
ing the weight of the body by cuſhions under the arm - pits, like reſt- 
ing on crutches, or like the leading ſtrings of infants. From the top 
of the back of the ſame chair a curved ſteel bar may alſo project to 
ſuſpend the body occaſionally, or in part by the head, like the ſwing 
above mentioned. The uſe of this chair is more efficacious in 


ſtraightening the ſpine, than ſimply lying down horizontally; as it 
Vo“. II. N not 
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not only takes off the preſſure of the head and ſhoulders from the 
ſpine, but at the ſame time thehyrferior parts of the body contribute 
to draw the ſpine ſtraight by their weight; or laſtly, recourſe may be 
had to a ſpinal machine firſt deſeribed in the Memoires of the academy 
of ſurgery in Paris, Vol. got p. 600, by M. Le Vacher, and ſince 
made by Mr. Jones, at Ne 6, \Notth-\treet, Tottenham-court Road, 
London, which ſuſpends the head, and places the weight of it on the 
hips. This machine is capable of improvement by joints in the bar at 
the back of it, to permit the body to bend forwards 1 diminiſh- 
ing the extenſion of the ſpine. 

The objections of this machine of M. Vacher, which is made by 
Mr. Jones, are firſt, that it is worn in the day-time, and has a very 
unſightly appearance. Mr. Jones has endeavoured to remedy this, by 
taking away the curved bar over the head, and ſubſtituting in its 
place a forked bar, riſing up behind each ear, with webs faſtened to 
it, which paſs under the chin and occiput. But this is not an im- 
provement, but a deterioration of M. Vacher's machine, as it prevents 
the head from turning with facility to either fide. Another objection 
is, that its being worn, when the n of the back are in action, 
A rather calculated to prevent the curvature.of the ſpine from be- 
coming greater, than to extend the ſpine, anddiminiſh its curvature. 

For this latter purpoſe 1 have made a ſteel bow, as deſcribed in the 
annexed plate, which receives the head longitudinally from the fore- 
head to the occiput; having à fork furniſhed with a web to ſuſtain the 

chin, and another to ſuſtain” the occiput. The ſummit of the bow is. 
| fixed by a ſwivel-to the board: poingibehind the head of the bed above 
the pillow, The bed is to be inclined from the head to the feet about 
twelve or fixteen inches. Hence the patient would be conſtantly 
fliding down during fleep, unleſs ſupported by this bow, with webbed 
forks, covered alſo with fur, placed beneath the chin, and beneath 
the occiput. There are alſo proper webs lined with fur for the hands 
to take hold off occaſionally, and to to go under the arms, By 
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theſe means I ſhould hope great advantage from gradually extending 
the ſpine during the inactivity of the muſcles of the back; and that 
it may be done without diſturbing the ſleep of the patient, and if this 
ſhould happen, the bow is made to open by a joint at the ſummit of 
it, ſo as to be inſtantly diſengaged from the neck by the hand of the, 
wearer. This bow I have not yet had opportunity to make uſe of, 
but it may be had from Mr. Harriſon, whiteſmith, Bridge-gate, Derby. 

It will be from hence eaſily perceived, that all other methods of 
confining or directing the growth of young people ſhould be uſed with 
great {kill ; ſuch as backbotrds: or bandages, or ſtocks for the feet ; 
and that their application ſhould not be continued too long at a time, 
left worſe conſequences ſhould enſue, than the deformity they were 
deſigned to remove. To this may be added, that the ſtiff erect atti- 
| tude taught by ſome modern dancing maſters does not contribute to 
the grace of perſon, but rather militates againſt it; as is well ſeen in 
one of the prints in Hogarth's Analyſis of Beauty ; and is exemplifyed 
by the eaſy grace of ſome of the antient ſtatues, as of the Venus de 
Medici, and the Antinous, and in the works of ſome modern artiſts, 
as in a beautiful print of Hebe feeding an Eagle, painted by Hamil- 
ton, and engraved by F and many of the figures of Angelica 
Kauffman. 

Where the bone of one of the vertebræ of the back has been ſwelled 
on both ſides of it, ſo as to become protuberant, iſſues near the ſwell- 
ed part have been found of great ſervice, as mentioned in Species 18 
of this genus. This has induced me to propoſe in curvatures of the 
ſpine, to put an iſſue on the outſide of the curve, where it could be 
certainly aſcertained, as the bones on the convex ſide of the curve 
muſt be enlarged; in one caſe I thought this of ſervice, and recom- 
mend the further trial of it. * 

In the tendency to curvature of the ſpine, whatever iren gthens the 
general conſtitution is of ſervice; as the uſe of the cold bath in the 


N 2 ſuramer 
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ſummer months. This however requires ſome reſtriction both in re- 
ſpect to the degree of coldneſs of the bath, the time of continuing in 
it, and the ſeaſon of the year. Common ſprings, which are of forty- 
eight degrees of heat, are too cold for tender conſtitutions, whether 
of children or adults, and frequently do them great and irreparable in- 
jury. The coldneſs of river water in the ſummer months, which is 


about ſixty- eight degrees, or that of Matlock, which is about ſixty- 


eight, or of Buxton, which is eighty- two, are much to be preferred. 
The time of continuing in the bath ſhould be but a minute or two, 
or not ſo long as to occaſion a trembling of the limbs from cold. In 
reſpect to the ſeaſon of the year, delicate children ſhould certainly 
only bathe in the ſummer months; as the going frequently into the 
cold air in winter will anſwer all the purpoſes of the cold bath. 


17. Claudicatio coxaria. | Lameneſs of the hip. A nodding of the 


+ thigh-bone is ſaid to be produced in feeble children by the ſoftneſs of 


the neck or upper part of that bone beneath the cartilage; which is 
naturally bent, and in this diſeaſe bends more downwards, or nods, by 
the preſſure of the body ; and thus renders one leg apparently ſhorter 
than the other. In other caſes the end of the bone is protruded out 
of its ſocket, by inflammation or enlargement of the cartilages or liga- 
ments of the joint, ſo that it reſts on ſome part of the edge of the 
acetabulum, which in time becomes filled up, When the legs are 
ſtraight, as in ſtanding erect, there is no verticillary motion in the 
knee-joint ; all the motion then in turning out the toes further than 


nature deſigned, muſt be obtained by ſtraining in ſome degree this 


head of the thigh-bone, or the acetabulum, or cavity, in which it 
moves. This has induced me to believe, that this misfortune of the 
nodding of the head by the bone, or partial diſlocation of it, by which 


one leg becomes ſhorter than the other, 1s ſometimes occaſioned by 


making my young children ſtand in what are called ſtocks ; that is 
with 
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with their heels together, and their toes quite out. Whence the 
ſocket of the thigh-bone becomes inflamed and painful, or the neck 
of the bone is bent downward and outwards. 

In this caſe there is no expectation of recovering the ſtraightneſs of 
the end of the bone ; but theſe patients are liable to another misfor- 
tune, that is, to acquire afterwards a diſtortion of the ſpine; for as 
one leg is ſhorter than the other, they fink on that ſide, and in con- 
ſequence bend the upper part of their bodies, as their ſhoulders, the 


_ contrary way, to balance themſelves ; and then again the neck is bent 


4 


back again towards the lame ſide, to preſerve the head perpendicular; 
and thus the figure becomes quite diſtorted like the letter 8, owing 
originally to the deficiency of the length of one limb. The only 
way to prevent this curvature of the ſpine is for the child to wear a 
high-heeled ſhoe or patten on the lame foot, ſo as to ſupport that 
ſide on the ſame level with the other, and thus to prevent a greater 
deformity. 

I have this day ſeen a young lady about twelve, who does not 
limp or waddle in walking; but nevertheleſs, when ſhe ſtands or 
ſits, ſhe ſinks down towards her right ſide, and turns out that toe 


more than the other. Hence, both as ſhe fits and ſtands, ſhe bends 


her body to the right; whence her head would hang a little over her 
right ſhoulder : but to replace this perpendicularly, ſhe lifts up her 
left ſhoulder and contracts the muſcles on that fide of the neck ; which 
are therefore become thicker and ſtronger by their continued action; 
but there is not yet any very perceptible diſtortion of the ſpine. 

As her right toe is turned outward rather more than natural, this 
ſhews the diſeaſe to be in the hip-joint ; becauſe, when the limb is 
ſtretched out, the toe cannot turn horizontally in the leaſt without 
moving the end of the thigh-bone ; although when the knee is bent, 
the toe can be turned through one third or half of a circle by the 
rotation of the tibia and fibula of the leg round: each other. Hence 
if 


=, 
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if children are ſet in ſtocks with their heels touching each other as 
they ſit, and are then made to riſe up, till they ſtand erect, the 
ſocket or head of the thigh- bone becomes injured, eſpecially in thoſe 
children, whoſe bones are ſoft; and a ſhortneſs of that limb ſucceeds 
either by the bending of the neck of the thigh-bone, or by its getting 
out of the acetabulum 3 and a conſequent riſing of one ſhoulder, 
and a curvature of the ſpine is produced from ſo diſtant a cauſe, 

M. M. An elaſtic cuſhion made of curled hair ſhould be placed 
under the affected hip, whenever ſhe fits; or ſhould be fitted to 
the part by means of drawers, ſo that ſhe cannot avoid fitting on 
it. A neck-ſwing, and lying down in the day, ſhould be occaſionally 
uſed to prevent or remove any curvature of the ſpine, The reſt as 
in Species 13 and 15 of this genus, 


18. Spina protuberans. Protuberant ſpine. One of the bones of 
the ſpine ſwells, and riſes above the reſt. This is not an uncommon 
diſeaſe, and belongs to the innutrition of the bones, as the bone 
muſt become ſoft before it ſwells; which ſoftneſs is owing to defect 
of the ſecretion of phoſphorated calcareous earth. The ſwelling of 

the bone compreſſes a part of the brain, called the ſpinal marrow, 

within the cavity of the back-bones; and in conſequence the lower 
| limbs become paralytic, attended ſometimes with difficulty of empty- 
ing the bladder and rectum. 

M. M. Iſſues put on each fide of the prominent bone are of great 
effect, I ſuppoſe, by their ſtimulus ; which excites into action more 
of the ſenſorial powers of irritation and ſenſation, and thus gives 
greater activity to the vaſcular ſyſtem in their vicinity. The 


methods recommended in diſtortion of the {pine are allo to be at- 
tended to. 


19. Spina b; bifida. Divided ſpine, called alſo Hydrorachitis, as well. 
4 4 as 
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as the Hydrocephalus externus, are probably owing in part to a 
defect of oſſification of the ſpine and cranium; and that the 
collection of fluid beneath them may originate from the general 


debility of the ſyſtem; which affects both the ſecerning, and ab- 


ſorbent veſſels. 

A curious circumſtance, which is affirmed to attend the ſpina bifida, 
is, that on compreſſing the tumor with the hand geatly, the whole 
brain becomes affected, and the patient falls aſleep. I ſuppoſe the 


ſame muſt happen on compreſſing the hydrocephalus externus? See 
g Sect. XVIII. 20. 


20. Offis palati dgfectus. A defect of the bone of the palate, 
which frequently accompanies a diviſion of the upper lip, occurs 
before nativity; and is owing to the deficient action of the ſecerning 
ſyſtem, from whence the extremities are not completed. From a 
ſimilar cauſe I have ſeen the point of the tongue deficient, and one 
joint of the two leaſt fingers, and of the two leaſt toes, in the ſame 
infant; who was otherwiſe a fine girl. See Set. XXXIX. 4. 4. 

The operation for the hare-lip is deſcribed by many ſurgical 
writers; but there is a perſon in London, who makes very ingeni- 

ous artificial palates which prevents that defect of ſpeech, which 
attends this malformation, This factitious palate conſiſts of a thin 
plate of ſilver of the ſhape and form of the roof of the mouth; 
from the front edge to the back edge of this filver plate four or five 
holes are made in a ſtraight line large enough for a needle to paſs 
through them; on the back of it is then ſewed a piece of ſponge 3 
which when expanded with moiſture is nearly as large as the ſilver 
plate. This ſponge is flipped through the diviſion of the bone of 
the palate, ſo as to lie above it, while the filver plate covers the 
aperture beneath, and 1s ſuſpended by the expanding fponge. This 
15 5 removed every night and waſhed, and returned into its place in the 


morning; 7 
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morning; on this account it is convenient to have five or fix of 
them, for the ſake of cleanlineſs. I have been more particular in 
deſcribing this invention, as I do not know the name, or Place of 
| reſidence, of the maker, 


* 


O RDO 
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oO RDO II. 
Decreaſed Irritation. 
GENUS III. 
The decreaſed Action of the Abſorbent Syſtem. 


SoME decreaſe of heat attends theſe diſeaſes, though in a leſs 
degree than thoſe of the laſt genus, becauſe the abſorbent ſyſtem of 
glands do not generate ſo much heat in their healthy ſtate of action 
as the ſecerning ſyſtem of glands, as explained in Claſs I. 1. 3. 


SPECIES. 


1. Mucus fancium frigidus. Cold mucus from the throat. Much 
mucus, of rather a ſaline taſte, and leſs inſpiflated than uſual, is 
evacuated from the fauces by hawking, owing to the deficient ab- 
ſorption of the thinner parts of it. This becomes a habit in ſome 
elderly people, who are continually ſpitting it out of their mouths ; 
and has probably been brought on by taking ſnuff, or ſmoking to- 
bacco; which by frequently ſtimulating the fauces have at length 
rendered the abſorbent veſlels leſs excitable by the natural ſtimulus of 
the ſaline part of the ſecretion, which ought to be reabſorbed, as ſoon 
as ſecreted. | 715 

M. M. A few grains of powder of bark frequently put into the 
mouth, and gradually diffuſed over the fauces. A gargle of barley 


Water. 


Vol. II. 0 2. Suder 


—_— 
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2. Sudor frigidus. The cold dampneſs of the hands of ſome people 
is cauſed by the deficient abſorption of perſpirable matter ; the clam- 
my or viſcid feel of it is owing to the mucous part being left upon the 


ſkin. The coldneſs is produced both by the decreaſed action of the 


abſorbent ſyſtem, and by the evaporation of a greater quantity of the 
perſpirable matter into the air, which ought to have been abſorbed. 

M. M. Waſh the hands in lime water, or with a ſmall quantity 
of volatile alcali in water. 


3. Catarrhus frigidus, The thin diſcharge from the noſtrils in 
cold weather. The abſorbent veſſels become torpid by the diminution 
of external heat, ſooner than the ſecerning ones, which are longer 
kept warm by the circulating blood, from which they ſele& the 
fluid they ſecrete ; whereas the abſorbent veſſels of the noſtrils drink 
up their fluids, namely the thin and ſaline part of the mucus, after it 


has been cooled by the atmoſphere, Hence the abſorbents ceaſing to 


act, and the ſecerning veſſels continuing ſome time longer to pour 
out the mucus, a copious thin diſcharge is produced, which trickles 
down the noſtrils in cold weather. This diſcharge is ſo acrid as to 
inflame the upper lip; which is owing to the neutral ſalts, with 
which it abounds, not being reabſorbed; ſo the tears in the fiſtula 
en inflame the cheek. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 5. 


4. Erpeclorari frigida. Cold expectoration. Where the RV TGA 
nary abſorption is deficient, an habitual cough is produced, and a fre- 
quent expectoration of thin ſaline mucus ; as is often ſeen in old en- 
feebled people. Though the ſtimulus of the faline fluid, which at- 
tends all ſecretions, 1s not ſufficient to excite the languid abſorbent 
veſſels to imbibe it; yet this ſaline part, together with the increaſed 
quantity of the whole of the ſecreted mucus, ſtimulates the branches 
of the bronchia, ſo as to induce an almoſt inceſſant cough to diſcharge 
it from the lungs, A fingle grain of opium, or auy other Rimulant 
drug, 
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drug, as a wine-poſſet with ſpirit of hartſhorn, will cure this cold 
cough, and the cold catarrh of the preceding article, like a charm, by 
ſtimulating the torpid mouths of the abſorbents into action. Which 
has given riſe to an indiſcriminate and frequently pernicious uſe of the 
warm regimen in coughs and catarrhs of the warm or inflammatory 
kind, to the great injury of many. 

M. M. Half a grain of opium night and morning promotes. the 
abſorption of the more fluid and faline parts, and in conſequence 
thickens the mucus, and abates its acrimony. Warm diluent drink, 
wine-whey, with volatile alcali. | 


5. Urina nberior pallida. On being expoſed naked to cold air, or 
ſprinkled with cold water, a quantity of pale urine is ſoon diſcharged ; 
for the abſorbents of the bladder become torpid by their ſympathy 
with thoſe of the ſkin; which are rendered quieſcent by the diminu- 
tion of external heat; but the kidnies continue to ſecrete the urine, 
and as no part of it is abſorbed, it becomes copious and pale. This 
happens from a ſimilar caufe in cold fits of agues; and in leſs degree 
to many debilitated conſtitutions, whoſe extremities are generally cold 
and pale. The great quantity of limpid water in hyſteric caſes, and. 
in diabætes, belongs to Clafs I. 3. 1. 10. I. 3. 2. 6. 

M. M. Tincture of cantharides, opium, alum, ſorbentia. Flan- 
nel ſhirt in cold weather. Animal food. Beer. Wine. Friction. 
Exerciſe. Fire. | | 


6. Diarrhea frigida. Liquid ſtools are produced by expoſing the 
body naked to cold air, or ſprinkling it with cold water, for the ſame 
reaſon as the laſt article. | 

But this diſeaſe is ſometimes: of a dangerous nature; the inteſtinal 
abſorption being ſo impaired, that the aliment is ſaid to come away 
undiminiſhed in quantity, and almoſt unchanged. by the powers of di- 
geſtion, and is then called lientery. 

O 2 The 
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The mucus of the rectum ſometimes comes away like pellucid 
hartſhorn jelly, and liquefies by heat like that, towards the end of 
inirritative fevers, which is owing to the thinner part of the mucus 
not being abſorbed, and, thus reſembles the catarrh of ſome old 
people. 

M. M. Opium, conch wood, armenian bole. Bliſter, Flan- . 
nel ſhirt in cold weather. Clyſters with opium. Friction on the 
bowels morning and night. Equitation twice a day. 


7. Fluor albus frigidus. Cold fluor albus. In weak conſtitutions, 
where this diſcharge is pellucid and thin, it muſt proceed from want 
of abſorption of the mucous membrane of the vagina, or uterus, and 
not from ah increaſed ſecretion. This I ſuſpect to be the moſt fre- 
quent kind of fluor albus; the former one deſcribed at Claſs I. 1. 2. 11. 
attends menſtruation, or is a diſcharge inſtead of it, and thus reſem- 
bles the venereal orgaſm of female quadrupeds. The diſcharge in 
this latter kind being more ſaline, is liable to excoriate the part, and 
thus produce ſmarting in ee water; in its great degree it is diffi- 
cult to cure, 

M. M. Increaſe the evacuation by ſtool and by perſpiration, by 
taking rhubarb every night, about ſix or ten grains with one grain of 
opium for ſome months, Flannel ſhirt in winter. Balſam copaiva. 
Gum kino, bitters, chalybeates, friction over the whole ſkin with 
flannel morning and night. Partial cold bath, by ſprinkling the loins 
and thighs, or ſponging them with cold water. Mucilage, as ifin- 
glaſs boiled in milk; blanc mange, hartſhorn jelly, are recom- 
mended by ſome. Tincture of een ſometimes ſeems of 
ſervice given from ten to twenty drops or more, three or four 
times a day. A large plaſter of burgundy pitch and armenian bole, 
ſo as to cover the loins and lower part, of the belly, is ſaid to have 
ſometimes ſucceeded by increaſing abſorption by its compreſſion 
in the manner of a bandage. A ſolution of metallic ſalts, as white 


vitriol, 
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vitriol, ſixty grains to a pint; or an infuſion of oak- bark =y be in- 
Jeted 1 into the vagina. . Cold bath, 


— 


8. Gonorrhæa frigida. Cold gleet. Where the gleet is thin and 
pellucid, it muſt ariſe from the want of abſorption of the membranes 
of the urethra, rather than from an increaſed ſecretion from them. 
This I ſuppoſe to be a more common diſeaſe than that mentioned at 
Claſs I. 1. 2. 10. 

M. M. Metallic injections, partial cold bath, internal method as 
in the fluor albus above deſcribed. Balſam of copaiva. Tincture of 
cantharides. | 


9. Hepatis tumor. The liver becomes enlarged from defect of the 
abſorption of mucus from its cells, as in auaſarca, eſpecially in feeble 
children; at the ſame time leſs bile is ſecreted from the torpid circus 
lation in the vena portz. And as the abſorbents, which reſume the 
thinner parts of the bile from the gall-bladder and hepatic duQts, are 
alſo torpid or quieſcent, the bile is more dilute, as well as in leſs 
quantity. From the obſtruction of the paſſage of the blood through 
the compreſſed vena porta theſe patients have tumid bellies, and pale 
bloated countenances; their paleneſs is probably owing to the de- 
ficiency of the quantity of red globules in the blood in ee of 
the inert ſtate'of the bile. 

Theſe ſymptoms in children are et attended with worms, 
the dilute bile and the weak digeſtion not deſtroying them. Infleep 
I have ſeen fleuke-worms in che gall- ducts themſelves among the dilute 
bile; which gall-ducts they eat through, and then produce ulcers, 
and the hectic fever, called the rot. See Claſs I. 1. 4- 10. and 
Article IV. 2. 6. 

M. M. After a calomel purge, crude hon are eite in 
this diſeaſe in children, and the worms are deſtroyed by the returning 
8 acrimony 
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acrimony and quantity of the bile. A bliſter on the region of the 
liver. Sorbentia, as worm-ſeed, ſantonicum. Columbo. Bark. 


10. Chloroſis, When the defect of the due action of both the ab- 
ſorbent and ſecerning veſſels of the liver affects women, and is attend- 
ed with obſtruction of the catamenia, it is called chloroſis; and is 
cured by the exhibition of ſteel, which reſtores by its ſpecific ſtimulus 
the abſorbent power of the liver ; and the menſtruation, which was 
obſtructed in conſequence of debility, recurs. | 
Indigeſtion, owing to torpor of the ſtomach, and a conſequent too 
great acidity of its contents, attend this diſeaſe ; whence a. deſire of 
eating chalk, or marl. Sometimes a great quantity of pale urine is 
diſcharged in a morning, which is owing to the inaction of the ab- 
ſorbents, which are diſtributed on the neck of the bladder, during 
ſleep. The ſwelling of the ankles, which frequently attends chloro- 
fis, is another effect of deficient action of the abſorbent ſyſtem ; and 
the pale countenance is occaſioned by the deficient quantity of red glo- 
bules of blood, cauſed by the deficient quantity or acrimony of the 
bile, and conſequent weakneſs of the circulation. The pulſe is fo 
quick in ſome caſes of chloroſis, that, when attended with an acci- 
dental cough, it may be miſtaken for pulmonary conſumption. This 
quick pulſe is owing to the debility of the heart from the want of 
ſtimulus occaſioned by the deficiency of the quantity, and acrimony of 
the blood. | 
M. M. Steel. Bitters. Conſtant moderate exerciſe. Friction 
with flannel all over the body and limbs night and morning. Rhu- 
barb five grains, opium half a grain, every night. Fleſh diet, with 
ſmall beer, or wine and water. The diſeaſe continues fome months, 
but at length ſubſides by the treatment above deſcribed, A bath of 
about eighty degrees, as Buxton Bath, is of ſervice ; a colder bath may 
do.great injury. | 
| 11. Hydrocele. 
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11. Hydrocele. Dropſy of the vagina teſtis. Dropſies have been 
divided into the incyſted and the diffuſed, meaning thoſe of the cellu- 0 
lar membrane, the cells of which communicate with each other like a 
ſponge, and thoſe of any other cavity of the body. The collections 
of mucous fluids in the various cells and cavities of the body ariſe from 
the torpor of the abſorbent veſſels of thoſe parts. It is probable, that 
in dropſies attended with great thirſt the cutaneous abſorbents become 
paralytic firſt; and then from the great thirſt, which is thus occaſion- 
ed by the want of atmoſpheric moiſture, the abſorption of the fat en- 
ſues; as in fevers attended with great thirſt, the fat is quickly taken 
up. See Obeſitas I. 2. 3. 16. Some have believed, that the cellular 
and adipoſe membranes are different ones; as no fat is ever depoſited 
in the eye-lids or ſcrotum, both which places are very liable to be diſ- 
tended with the mucilaginous fluid of the anaſarca, and with air in 
Emphyſema. Sometimes a gradual abſorption of the accumulated 
fluid takes place, and the thinner parts being taken up, there remains 
a more viſcid fluid, or almoſt a ſolid in the part, as in ſome ſwelled 
legs, which can not eaſily be indented by the preſſure of the ſinger, and 
are called ſcorbutic. Sometimes the paralyſis of the abſorbents is com- 
pletely removed, and the whole is again taken up into the circulation. 

The Hydrocele is known by a tumor of the ſcrotum, which is 
without pain, gradually produced, with fluctuation, and a degree of 
pellucidity, when a candle is held behind it; it is the moſt ſimple in- 
cyſted dropſy, as it is not in general complicated with other diſeaſes, as 
aſcites with ſchirrous liver, and hydrocephalus internus, with general 
debility. The cure of this diſeaſe is effected by different ways; it 
conſiſts in diſcharging the water by an external aperture; and by ſo 
far inflaming the cyſt and teſticle, that they afterwards grow together, 
and thus prevent in future any ſecretion or effuſion of mucus; the 
diſeaſe is thus cured, not by the reviveſcence of the abſorbent power 
of the lymphatics, but by the prevention of ſecretion by the adheſion 
of the vagina to the teſtis, This I believe is performed with leſs pain, 

7 | and 
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and is more certainly manageable by tapping, or diſcharging the fluid 
by means of a trocar, and after the evacuation of it to fill the cyſt with 
a mixture of wine and water for a few minutes till the neceflary de- 
gree of ſtimulus is produced, and then to withdraw it; as recommend- 
ed by Mr. Earle. See alſo Medical Commentaries by Dr. Duncan, 


for 1 793. 


11. Hydracephalus internus, or dropſy of the ventricles of the brain, 
is fatal to many children, and ſome adults. When this diſeaſe is leſs 
in quantity, it probably produces a fever,-termed a nervous fever, and 

which is ſometimes called a worm fever, according to the opinion of 
Dr. Gilchriſt, in the Scots Medical eſſays. This fever is attended 
with great inirritability, as appears from the dilated pupils of the eyes, 
in which it correſponds with the dropſy of the brain. And the. latter 
. diſcaſe has its paroxyſms of quick pulſe, and in that reſpect correſponds 
with other fevers with inirritability. 

The hydrocephalus internus is diſtinguiſhed from apoplexy by its 
being attended with fever, and from nervous fever by the paroxyſms 
being very irregular, with perfect intermiſſions many times in a day. 
In nervous fever the pain of the head generally affects the middle of 
the forehead ; in hydrocephalus internus it is generally on one fide of 
the head. One of the earlieſt criterions is the patient being uneaſy on 
raiſing his head from the pillow, and wiſhing to lie "Mike again im- 
mediately ; which I ſuppoſe is owing to the preflure of the water on 
the larger trunks of the blood- veſſels entering the cavity being more 
intolerable than on the ſmaller ones ; for if the larger trunks are com- 
prefſed, it muſt inconvenience the branches alſo; but if ſome of the 
ſmall branches are compreſſed only, the trunks are not ſo immediate- 

ly incommoded. | 

Bliſters on the head, and mercurial ointment externally, with calo- 
mel internally, are principally recommended in this fatal diſeaſe. 
When the patient canuot bear to be raiſed up in bed without great 

uneaſineſs, 
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uneaſineſs, it is a bad ſymptom, So I believe is deafneſs, which is 
commonly miſtaken for ſtupor. See Claſs I. 2. 5. 6. And when the 
dilatation of the pupil of either eye, or the ſquinting is very apparent, 
or the pupils of both eyes much dilated, it is generally fatal. As by 
ſtimulating one branch of lymphatics into inverted motion, another 
branch is liable to abſorb its fluid more haſtily ; ſuppoſe ſtrong errhines, 
as common tobacco ſnuff to children, or_one grain of turpeth mineral, 
(Hydrargyrus vitriolatus), mixed with ten or fifteen grains of ſugar, was 
gradually blown up the noſtrils? See Claſs I. 3. 2. 1. I have tried 
common ſnuff upon two children in this diſeaſe ; one could not be 
made to ſneeze, and the other was too near death to receive advan- 
tage. When the mercurial preparations have produced ſalivation, I 
believe they may have been of ſervice, but I doubt their good effe&t 
otherwiſe. In one child I tried the tincture of Digitalis; but it was 
given with too timid a hand, and too late in the diſeaſe, to determine 
its effects. See Set. XXIX. 5.9. | 

As all the above remedies generally fail of ſucceſs, I think frequent, 
almoſt hourly, ſhocks of electricity from very ſmall charges might be 
paſſed through the head in all directions with probability of good event. 
And the uſe of the trephine, where the affected fide can be diſtin- 
guiſhed. See Strabiſmus, Claſs I. 2. 5. 4. When one eye is affect- 
ed, does the diſeaſe exiſt in the ventricule of that fide ? 


13. Aſcites. The dropſy of the cavity of the abdomen is known by 
a tenſe ſwelling of the belly; which does not ſound on being ſtruck 
like the tympany; and in which a fluctuation can be readily perceived 
by applying one hand expanded on one fide, and ſtriking the tumour 
on the other, 

Effuſions of water into large cavities, as into that of the abdo- | 
men or thorax, or into the ventricules of the brain or pericardium, are 
more difficult to be reabſorbed, than the effufion of fAluids into the cel- 
lular membrane ; becauſe one part of this extenſive ſponge-like 8 

Vor. II. P 
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of cells, which connects all the ſolid parts of the body, may have its 
power of abſorption impaired, at the ſame time that ſome other 
part of it may ſtill retain that power, or perhaps poſſeſs it in an in- 
| creaſed degree; and as all theſe cells communicate with each other, 
the fluid, which abounds in one part of it, can be transferred to an- 
other, and thus be reabſorbed into the circulation. 

In the aſcites, cream of tartar has ſometimes been attended with 
ſucceſs; a dram or two drams are given every hour in a morning till 
it operates, and is to be repeated for ſeveral days; but the operation 
of tapping is generally applied to at laſt. Dr. Sims, in the Memoirs 
of the Medical Society of London, Vol. III. has lately propoſed, what 

he believes to be a more ſucceſsful method of performing this opera- 
tion, by making a puncture with a lancet in the ſcar of the navel, 
and leaving it to diſcharge itſelf gradually for ſeveral days, without in- 
troducing a canula, which he thinks injurious both on account of the 
too ſudden emiſſion of the fluid, and the danger of wounding or ſti- 
mulating the viſcera, This operation I have twice known performed 
with leſs, inconvenience, and I believe with more benefit to the 
patient, than the common method. | 
After the patient has been tapped, ſome have tried injections into 
the cavity of the abdomen, but hitherto I believe with ill event. Nor 
are experiments of this kind very promiſing of ſucceſs, Firſt becauſe 
the patients are generally much debilitated, moſt frequently by ſpiritu- 
ous potation, and have generally a diſeaſe of the liver, or of other viſ- 
cera. And ſecondly, becauſe the quantity of inflammation, neceſſary 
to prevent future ſecretion of mucus into. the cavity of the abdomen, 
by uniting the peritoneum with the inteſtines or meſentery, as hap- 
pens in the. cure of the hydrocele, would I ſuppoſe generally deſtroy 
the patient, either immediately, or by the conſequence of ſuch ad- 
heſions. 

This however is not the caſe in reſpect to the dropſy of the ovari- 
um, or in the hydrocele. 9548 

| | 14, Hyarops 
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14. Hydrops thoracis. The dropſy of the cheſt commences with 


loſs of fleſh, cold extremities, pale countenance, high coloured urine 
iu ſmall quantity, and general debility, like many other dropſies. The 


patient next complains of numbneſs in the arms, eſpecially when ele- 


vated, with pain and difficulty of ſwallowing, and an abſolute im- 


poſſibility of lying down for a few minutes, or with ſudden ſtarting 


from ſleep, with great difficulty of breathing ard palpitation of his 
heart. 


The numbneſs of the arms is probably owing more frequently to 
the increaſed action of the pectoral muſcles in reſpiration, whence 
they are leſs at liberty to perform other offices, than to the connexion 


of nerves mentioned in Sect. XXIX. 5. 2. The difficulty of ſwal- 


lowing is owing to the compreflion of the ceſophagus by the lymph 
in the cheſt ; and the impoſſibility of breathing in an horizontal poſ- 
ture originates from this, that if any parts of the lungs muſt be ren- 
dered uſeleſs, the inability of the extremities of them muſt be leſs in- 
convenient to reſpiration ; ſince if the upper parts or larger trunks of 
the air- veſſels ſhould be rendered uſeleſs by the compreſſion of the ac- 
cumulated lymph, the air could not gain admittance to the other parts, 
and the animal muſt immediately periſh. 

If the pericardium. is the principal ſeat of the aiſeaſe, the pulſe is 
quick and irregular. If only the cavity of the thorax is Ip the 
pulſe is not ok nor irregular, 

If one fide is more affected than the other, the patient leans ad 
that way, and has more numbneſs in that arm. 

The hydrops thoracis is diſtinguiſhed from the anaſarca pulmonum, 
as the patient in the former cannot lie down half a minute; in the 
latter the difficulty of breathing, which occaſions him to riſe up, 
comes on more gradually; as the tranſition of the lymph in the 
cellular membranes from one part to another of it is flower, than that 
ol the effuſed lymph in the cavity of the cheſt. 


* he hydrops thoracis is often complicated with fits of _ 


FS vulſive © 


5 


* 
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vulſive breathing; and then it produces a diſeaſe for the time very 
ſimilar to the common periodic aſthma, which is perhaps owing to a 
temporary anaſarca of the lungs; of to an impaired venous abſorption 
in them. Theſe exacerbations of difficult breathing are attended with 


cold extremities, cold breath, cold tongue, upright poſture with the 


mouth open, and a defire of cold air, and a quick, weak, intermittent 
pulſe, and contracted hands. 

Theſe exacerbations recur ſometimes every two or three i and 
are relieved by opium, a grain every hour for two or three doſes, 
with ether about a dram in cold water; and ſeem to be a convulſion 
of the muſcles of reſpiration induced by the pain of the dyſpnea. As 
in Claſs III. 1. 1.9. 

M. M. A grain of dried ſquill, and a ae of a grain of blue vi- 
triol every hour for ſix or eight hours, unleſs it vomit or purge. A 
grain of opium. Bliſters. Calomel three grains every third day, 
with infuſion of ſenna. Bark. Chalybeates. Puncture in the fide. 

Can the fluctuation in the cheſt be heard by applying the ear to 
the ſide, as Hippocrates aſſerts? Can it be felt by the hand or by the 
patient before the diſeaſe is too great to admit of cure by the paracen- 
teſis? Does this dropſy of the cheſt often come on after peripneu- 
mony ? Is it ever cured by making the patient fick by tincture of 
digitalis? Could it be cured, if on one ſide only, by the operation of 
puncture between the ribs, and after wards by inflaming the cavity by 
the admiſſion of air for a time, like the cure of the hydrocele; the 
pleura afterwards adhering wholly to that lobe of the lungs, ſo as to 
prevent ay future effuſion of mucus? 


15. Hydrops ovarii. Dropſy of the ovary is another incyſted 
dropſy, which ſeldom admits of cure, It is diſtinguiſhed from aſcites 
by the tumour and pain, eſpecially at the beginning, occupying one 
fide, and the fluctuation being leſs diſtinQly perceptible. When it 
happens to young — it is leſs liable to be miſtaken for aſcites. 

It 
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It affects women of all ages, either married or virgins; and is pro- 
duced by cold, fear, hunger, bad food, and other debilitating cauſes. 
I ſaw an elegant young lady, who was ſhortly to have been married 
to a ſenſible man, with great proſpect of happineſs; who, on being 
overturned in a chaiſe in the night, and obliged to walk two or three 
miles in wet, cold, and darkneſs, became much indiſpoſed, and gra- 
dually afflicted with a ſwelling and pain on one fide of the abdomen ; 
which terminated in a dropſy of the ovary, and deſtroyed her in two 
or three years. Another young woman I recollect ſeeing, who was 
about ſeventeen, and being of the very inferior claſs of Et] ſeemed 
to have been much weakened by the hardſhip of a cold floor, and 
little or no bed, with bad food; and who to theſe evils had to bear 
the unceaſing obloquy of her n and the perſecution of pariſh 

officers. 
I be following is abſtracted From a letter of my friend Mr. Power, 
ſurgeon, at Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire, on examining the body of an 
elderly lady who died of this diſeaſe, March 29, 1793. ** On open- 
ing the abdomen I found a large cyſt attached to the left ovarium by 
an elaſtic neck as thick as the little finger, and fo callous as not to 
admit of being ſeparated by ſciflars without conſiderable difficulty. 
The ſubſtance of the cyſt had an appearance much reſembling the 
gravid uterus near the full period of geſtation, and was as thick. It 
| had no attachment to the peritonæum, or any of the viſcera, except 
by the bard callous neck I have mentioned; ſo that the blood muſt 
with difficulty have been circulated through it for ſome time. Its 
texture was extremely tender, being eaſily perforated with the finger, 
was of a livid red colour, and evideatly in a ſphacelated ſtate. It con- 
tained about two gallons of a fluid of the colour of port wine, with- 
out any greater tenacity. It has fallen to my lot to have opened two 
other patients, whoſe deaths were occaſioned by incyſted dropſy of 
the ovarium. In one of theſe the ovarium was much enlarged with 
eight or ten cyſts on its ſurface, but there was no adheſion formed by 
| any 
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any of the cyſts to any other part; nor had the ovarium formed any 
adheſion with the pexitonzum, though in a very diſeaſed ſtate. In 
the other the diſeaſe was more ſimple, being only one cyt, Witheut 
any attachment but to the ovarium. 
As the ovarium is a part not. neceſſary to life, and 6 of 
this kind are ſo generally fatal in the end, I think I ſhall be induced, 
notwithſtanding the hazard attending wounds, which penetrate the 
cavity « of the, abdomen, to propgſe the extirpation of the diſeaſed part 
in the firſt caſe, which occurs to me, iu which I can with preciſion 
fay, that the ovarium is the feat of the diſeaſe, and the patient in 
other reſpes tolerably healthy ; as the cavity of the abdomen is often 
opened in other caſes without bad 'conſequences.” 

An argument, which might further countenance the operation thus 
propoſed by Mr. Power, might be taken from the diſeaſe frequently 
affecting young perſons ; 8 its being generally in theſe ſubjects 
local and primary; and not like the aſcites, produced or accompanied 
with other diſeaſed viſcera; and laſtly, as it is performed in 
adult quadrupeds, as old ſows, with ſafety, though by awkward 
operators. 


{ 


16. Anaſarca pulmonum. The dropſy of the cellular membrane of 
the lungs is uſually connected with that of the other parts of the 
ſyſtem. As the cells of the whole cellular membrane communicate 
with each other, the mucaginous fluid, which remains in any part of 
it for want of due abſorption, finks down to the moſt depending cells; 
hence the legs ſwell, though the cauſe of the diſeaſe, the deficiency 

of abſorption, may be in other parts of the ſyſtem. The lungs how- 
ever are air exception to this, ſince they are ſuſpended in, the cavity 
of the thorax, and have in conſequence a depending part of their 
OWN, 

The anaſarca of the lungs is known by the difficulty of refairation 

accompanied with ſwelled legs, and with a very irregular pulſe. This, 
8 | | laſt 
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laſt circumſtance has generally been aſcribed to a dropſy at the ſame 
time exiſting in the pericardium, but is more probably owing to the 
difficult paflage of the blood through the lungs; becauſe I found on 
diſſection, in one inſtance, that the moſt irregular pulſe, which I 
ever attended to, was owing to very extenſive adhefions of the lungs; 
inſomuch that one lobe intirely adhered to the pleura; and ſecondly, 
becauſe this kind of dropſy of the lungs is ſo certainly removed for 
a time along with the anafarca of the limbs by the uſe of digitalis. 

This medicine, as well as emetic tartar, or ſquill, when given fo 
as to produce. ſickneſs, or nauſea, or perhaps even without pro- 
ducing either in any perceptible degree, by affecting the lymphatics of 
the ſtomach, ſo as either to invert their motion, or to weaken them, 
increaſes by reverſe ſympathy the action, and conſequent abſorbent 
power of theſe lymphatics, which open into the cellular membrane. 
But as thoſe medicines ſeldom ſucceed in producing an abſorption of 
thoſe fluids, which ſtagnate in the larger cavities of the body, as in 

the abdomen, or cheſt, and do generally ſucceed in this difficulty of 
breathing with irregular pulſe above deſcribed, I conclude that it is 
not owing to an eff of lymph uito' the pericardium, but ſimply 
to an anaſarca of the lungs. 

M. M. Digitalis. See Art. V. 2. 1. Tobacco. Squill. Emetic 

tartar (antimonium tartarizatum). Then Sorbentia. Chalybeates. 
Opium half a grain twice a day. Raiſin wine and water, or other 
wine and- water, is preferred to the ſpirit and water, which theſe pa- 
tients have generally been accuſtomed to. 

The uſual cauſe of anaſarca is from a diſeaſed liver, and hence it 
moſt frequently attends thoſe, Who have drank much fermented of 
{pirituous liquors; but I ſuſpect that there is another cauſe of ana- 
farca, Which origiuates from the brain; and which is mote certainly 
fatal than that, which originates from a diſeaſed liver, Theſe patients, 
where the anaſarca originates from, or commences in, the brain, have 
not other ſymptoms of diſeaſed liver; have leſs difficulty of breathing 
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at the beginning ; and hold themſelves more upright in their chair, 
and in walking. In this kind of dropſy I ſuſpect the digitalis has leſs 


or no effect; as it particularly increaſes the abſorption from the 
lungs. 


17. Obeſitas. Corpulency may be called an anaſarca or dropſy of 
fat, ſince it muſt be owing to an analogous cauſe; that is, to the de- 
_ ficient abſorption of fat compared to the quantity ſecreted into the cells 
which contain it. See Claſs II. 1. 1. 4. 

The method of getting free from too much fat without any injury 
to the conſtitution, conſiſts, firſt, in putting on a proper bandage on 
the belly, ſo that it can be tightened or relaxed with eaſe, as a tightiſh 
under waiſtcoat, with a double row of buttons. This is to compreſs 
the bowels and increaſe their abſorption, and it thus removes one prin- 
cipal cauſe of corpulency, which is the looſeneſs of the ſkin. Secondly, 
he ſhould omit one entire meal, as ſupper; by this long abſtinence 
from food the abſorbent ſyſtem will act on the mucus and fat with 


greater energy. Thirdly, he ſhould drink as little as he can with 


eaſe to his ſenſations; ſince, if the abſorbents of the ſtomach and 
bowels ſupply the blood with much, or perhaps too much, aqueous 
fluid, the abſorbents of the cellular membrane will act with leſs 
energy. Fourthly, he ſhould uſe much ſalt or ſalted meat, which 
will increaſe the perſpiration and make him thirſty; and if he bears 
this thirſt, the abſorption of his fat will be greatly increaſed, as ap- 
pears in fevers and dropſies with thirſt; this I believe to be more effi- 
oacious than ſoap. Fifthly, he may uſe aerated alcaline water for 
his drink, which may be ſuppoſed to render the fat more fluid, —or 
he may take ſoap in large quantities, which will be decompoſed in 
the ſtomach. Sixthly, ſhort reſt, and conſtant exerciſe. 


18. Splenis tumor. Swellings of the ſpleen, or in its vicinity, 
are * perceived by the hand in intermittents, which are 


called 
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called Ague-cakes, and ſeem owing to a deficiency of adore in the 
affected part. 

Mr. Y-—;, a young man about twenty-five years of age, who 
lived intemperately, was ſeized with an obſtinate intermittent, which 
had become a continued fever with ſtrong pulſe, attended with daily 
remiſſion. A large hard tumour on the left fide, on the region of the 
ſpleen, but extending much more downward, was ſo diſtinctly percepti- 
ble, that one ſeemed to get one's fingers-under the edge of it, much hke 
the feel of the brawn or ſhield on a boar's ſhoulder. He was repeat- 
edly bled, and purged with calomel, had an emetic, and a bliſter on 
the part, without diminiſhing the tumour ; after ſome time he took the 
Peruvian bark, and flight doſes of chalybeates, and thus became free 
from the fever, and went to Bath for ſeveral weeks, but the tumour 
remained. This tumour I examined every four or five years for above 
thirty years. His countenance was pale, and towards the end of his 
life he ſuffered much from ulcers on his legs, and died about ſixty, of 
general debility ; like many others, who live intemperately in reſpect 
to the ingurgitation of fermented or ſpirituous liquors. 

As this tumour commenced in the cold fit of an intermittent fever, 
and was not attended with pain, and continued ſo long without en- 
dangering his life, there is reaſon to believe it was fimply occaſioned 
by deficient abſorption, and not by more energetic action of the veſ- 
{els which conſtitute the ſpleen. - See Claſs II. 1. 2. 13. 

M. M. Veneſection. Emetic, cathartic with calomel; then ſor- 
bentia, chalybeates, Peruvian bark. | 


19. Genu tumor albus. White an the knee, is owing to de- 
ficient abſorption of the lymphatics of the membranes including the 
joint, or capſular ligaments, / and ſometimes perhaps of the gland 


which ſecretes the ſynovia ; and the ends of the bones : are < f 
affected in conſequence, 


Vor. II. 2 . ; ther 
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I faw an inſtance, where a cauſtic had been applied by an empi- 
ric on a large white ſwelling of the knee, and was told, that a fluid 
had been difobarged from the joint, which became PER and 
healed without loſs of the limb. 

M. M. Repeated bliſters on the part early in the diſeaſe are ſaid to 
cure it by promoting abſorption; faturnine folutions externally are re- 


= _ commended. Bark, animal charcoal, as burut ſponge, opium in 
= _ doſes. Friction with the hand. 2 22 


20. Brofichocele. Swelled throat. An enlargement of the thyroid 
glands, ſaid to be frequent in mountainous countries, Where river 
water is drauk, which has its ſource from diffolving ſnows. This idea 
is a very ancient one, but perhaps not on that account to be the more 
depended upon, as authors copy one another. Tumidum guttur 
quis miratur in alpibus, ſeems to have been a proverb in the time of 
Juvenal. The inferior people of Derby are much ſubject to this. 
diſeaſe, but whether more fo than other populous towns, J can. not 
determine; certain it is, that they chiefly drink the water of the Der- 
went, which ariſes in a mountainous country, and' is very fre- 
quently blackened as it paſſes through the moraſſes near its ſource ;. 
and is generally of a darker colour, and attended with a whiter foam, 
than the Trent, into which it falls; the greater quantity and whiteneſs. 

| of its froth I ſuppoſe may be owing to the viſcidity communicated. to. 
— it by the colouring matter. The lower parts of the town of Derby 
N might be eaſily ſupplied with ſpring water from St. Alkmond's well; 
or the whole of it from the abundant ſprings near Bow bridge: 

the water from which might be conveyed to the town in hok. 

low bricks, or clay-pipes, at no very great expence, and- might. 

be received into frequent reſervoirs with pumps to ther x, or laid: 

into the houſes, 

M. M. Twenty grains of burnt ſponge with ten of nitre made 

with. 
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with mucilage into lozenges, and permitted to diſſolve lowly under 
the tongue twice a day, is afferted to cure in a few months; perhaps 
other animal charcoal, as candle-ſnufts, might do the ſame. 

I have directed in the early ſtate of this diſeaſe a mixture of common 
ſalt and water to be held in the mouth, particularly under the tongue, 
for a few minutes, four or ſix times a day for many weeks, which 
has ſometimes ſucceeded, the ſalt and water is then ſpit out again, or 
in part ſwallowed. Externally vinegar of ſquills has been applied, or 
a mercurial plaſter, or fomentations of acetated ammoniac ; or ether. 
Some empirics have applied cauſtics on the bronchocele, and ſome- 
times, I have been told, with ſuccef3; which ſhould certainly be 
uſed where there is danger of ſuffocation from the bulk of it. One 
caſe I ſaw, and one I was well informed of, where the bronchocele 
was cured by burnt ſponge, and a hectic fever ſupervened with colli- 
quative ſweats; but I do not know the final event of n of 
them. 

De Haen affirms the cure of bronchocele to be effected by flowers 
of zinc, calcined egg-ſhells, and ſcarlet cloth burnt together in 
a cloſe crucible, which was tried with ſucceſs, as he aſſured me, by 
a late lamented phyſician, my friend, Dr. Small of Birmingham; 


| who to the cultivation of modern ſciences added the integrity of an- 


cient manners; who in clearneſs of head, and benevolence of heart, 
had few equals, perhaps no ſuperiors. 


21. Scrophula. King's evil is known by tumours of the lymphatic 
glands, particularly of the neck. The upper lip, and diviſion of the 
noſtrils is fwelled, with a florid countenance, a ſmooth ſkin, and a 
tumid abdomen. Cullen. The abſorbed fluids in their courſe to the 
veins in the ſcrophula are arreſted in the lymphatic or conglobate 


glands; which ſwell, and after a great length of time, inflame and 


ſuppurate. Materials of a peculiar kind, as the variolous and venereal 
matter, when abſorbed in a wound, produce this torpor, and conſe. 


2 quent 
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quent inflammation of thoſe lymphatic glands, where they firſt ar- 
rive, as in the axilla and groin. There is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the 


tonſils frequently become inflamed, and ſuppurate from the matter ab- 


ſorbed from carious teeth; and I ſaw a young lady, who had both the 
axillary glands ſwelled, and which ſuppurated ; which was believed 


to have been cauſed by her wearing a pair of new green gloves for 


one day, when ſhe had perſpired much, and was much exhauſted 
and fatigued by walking ; the gloves were > probably dyed in a ſolution 
of verditer. 

Theſe itidolent tumours of the phages glands, which conſtitute 
the ſcrophula, originate from dhe inirritability of thoſe glands ; which 
therefore ſooner fall into torpor after having been ſtimulated too vio- 
lently by ſome poiſonous material; as the muſcles of enfeebled people 
ſooner become fatigued, and ceaſe to act, when exerted, than thoſe of 
ftronger ones. On the ſame account theſe ſcrophulous glands are 
much longer in acquiring increaſe of motion, after having been ſtimu- 
lated into inactivity, and either remain years in a ſtate of indolence, 
or ſuppurate with difficulty, and ſometimes only partially. 

The difference between ſcrophulous tumours, and thoſe before de- 
ſcribed, conſiſts in this; that in thoſe either glands of different kinds 
were diſeaſed, or the mouths only of the lymphatic glands were become 
torpid; whereas in ſcrophula the conglobate glands themſelves become 
tumid, and generally ſuppurate after a great length of time, when 
they acquire new ſenſibility. See Set, XXXIX. 4. 5. 

Theſe indolent tumours may be brought to ſuppurate ſometimes by 
paſling electric ſhocks through them every day for two or three 
weeks, as I have witneſſed, Tt is probable, that the alternate appli- 
cation of ſnow or iced water to them, till they become painfully cold, 
and then of warm flannel or warm water, frequently repeated, might 
reſtore their irritability by accumulation of ſenſorial power; and 
_ thence either facilitate their diſperſion, or occaſion them to ſuppurate. 


See Claſs II. 1. 4. 13. 1 _ 
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This diſeaſe is very frequent amongſt the children of the poor in 
large towns, who are in general ill fed, ill lodged, and ill clothed ; 
and who are further weakened by eating much ſalt with their ſcanty 
meal of inſipid vegetable food, which is ſeldom of better quality than 
water gruel, with a little coarſe bread in it. See diarrhœa of infants, 
Claſs I. 1. 2. 5. Scrophulous ulcers are difficult to heal, which is 
owing to the deficiency of abſorption on their pale and flabby ſurfaces, 
and to the general inirritability of the ſyſtem. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 13. 

M. M. Plentiful diet of fleſh-meat and vegetables with ſmall-beer, 
Opium, from a quarter of a grain to half a grain twice a day. Sor- 
bentia. Tincture of digitalis, thirty drops twice a day. Externally 
ſea-bathing, or bathing in ſalt and water, one pound to three gallons, 
made warm. The application of Peruvian bark in fine powder, ſeven 
parts, and white lead, (ceruſſa) in fine powder one part, mixed to- 
gether and applied on the ulcers in dry powder, by means of lint and 
a bandage, to be renewed every day. Or very fine powder of calamy 
alone, lapis calaminaris. If powder of manganeſe ? 


22. Schirrus. After the abſorbent veins of a gland ceaſe to perform 
their office, if the ſecerning arteries of it continue to act ſome time 
longer, the fluids are puſhed forwards, and ſtagnate in the receptacles 
or capillary veſſels of the gland; and the thinner part of them only 
being reſumed by the abſorbent ſyſtem of the gland, a hard tumour gra- 
dually ſucceeds ; which continues like a lifeleſs maſs, till from ſome 
accidental violence it gains ſenſibility, and produces cancer, or ſuppu- 
rates. Of this kind are the ſchirrous glands of the breaſts, of the 
lungs, of the meſentery, and the ſcrophulous tumours about the neck 
and the bronchocele. 

Another ſeat of ſchirrus is in the membranous parts of the ſyſtem, 
as of the rectum inteſtinum, the urethra, the gula or throat; and of 
this kind is the verucca or wart, and the clavus pedum, or corns on 
the toes. A wen ſometimes ariſes on the back of the neck, and 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes between the ſhoulders; and by diſtending the tendinous 
ſaſcia produces great and perpetual pain. 

M. M. Mercurial ointment. Cover the part with oiled filk. Ex- 
tirpation. Electric ſhocks through the tumour. An iſſue into the ſub- 
ſtance of the wen. Opium. Ether externally. 


23. Schirrus recti intęſtini. Schirrus of the rectum. A ſchirrus 
frequently affects a canal, and by contracting its diameter becomes a 
painful and deplorable diſeaſe. The canals thus obſtructed are the 
rectum, the urethza, the throat, the gall-ducts, and probably the ex- 
cretory ducts of the lymphaties, and of other glands. 

The ſchirrus of the rectum is known by the patient having pain in 
the part, and being only able to part with liquid feces, and by the in- 
troduction of the finger; the ſwelled part of the inteſtine is ſometimes 
protruded downwards, and hangs like a valve, ſmooth and hard to the 
touch, with an aperture in the centre of it. See a paper on this 
ſubject by- J. Sherwin. Memoirs of a London Medical Society, 
Vol. II. p. 9. | | | 

M. M. To take but little ſolid food. Aperient medicines. In- 
troduce a candle ſmeared with mercurial ointment. Sponge-tent. 
; Clyſters with forty drops of laudanum. Introduce a leathern canula, 
or gut, and then either a wooden manndril, or. blow it up with air, 
ſo as to diſtend the contracted part as much as the patient can bear, 
'Or ſpread mercurial plaſter on thick ſoft leather, and roll it up with 
the plaſter outwards to any thickneſs and length, which can be eafily 
introduced and worn; or two or three ſuch pieces may be introduced 
after each other. The ſame may be uſed to compreſs bleeding inter- 
nal piles. Sec Claſs I, 2. 1. 6. | 


24. Schirrus urethræ. Schirrus of the urethra. The paſſage be- 
comes cout racted by the thickened membrane, and the urine is forced 
through with great difficulty, and is thence liable to diſtend the canal 

| behind 
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behind the ſtricture; till at length an aperture is made, and the urine 
forces its way into the cellular membrane, making large ſinuſes. 
This ſituation ſometimes continues many months, or even years, and 
ſo much matter is evacuated after making water, or at the ſame time, 
by the ation of the muſcles in the vicinity of the ſinuſes, that it has 
been miſtaken for an increaſed ſecretion from the bladder, and has 
been erroneouſly termed a catarrh of the bladder. See a paper by Dr. 
R. W. Darwin m the Medical Memoirs. | 

M. M. Dittend the part. gradually by catgut bougies, which by 
their compreſſion will at the ſame time diminith the thickneſs of the 
membrane, or by bougies of elaſtic gum, or of horn boiled foft.. 
The patient ſhould gain the habit of making water flowly, which is 
a matter of the utmoſt conſequence, as it prevents the diſtention, and 
conſequent rupture, of that part of the urethra, which is between. 

the ſtricture aud the neck of the bladder. 

When there occurs an external ulcer. in the perinzum; and the 
urine is in part diſcharged that way, the diſeaſe can not be miſtaken. 
Other iſe from the quantity of matter, it is generally ſuppoſed to. 
come from the bladder, or proſtate gland; and the urine, which eſ- 
capes from the ruptured urethra, mines its way amongſt the muſcles 
and membranes, and the patient dies tabid, owing to the want of an 
external orifice to diſcharge the matter. See Claſs II. I. 4. 11 


235. Schirrus aſophagi. A ſchirrus of the throat contracts the paſ- 
fage fo as to render the ſwallowing of ſolids impracticable, and of 
liquids difficult. It affects patients of all ages, but is probably moſt 
frequently produced by ſwallowing hard angular ſubſtances, when 
people have loſt their teeth 3 by which this membrane is over diſtend- 
ed, or torn, or otherwite injured; 

M. M. Put milk into a bladder tied to a canula or catheter; in- 
troduce it paſt the ſtricture, aud preſs it into the ſtomach. Diſtend 
the ſtricture gradually by a ſponge- tent faſtened to the end of whale- 

6 boue, 
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bone, or by a plug of wax, or a ſpermaceti candle, about two inches 
long; which might be introduced, and left there with a ſtring only 
fixed to it to hang out of the mouth, to keep it in its place, and to re- 
tract it by occaſionally; for which purpoſe the ſtring muſt be put 
through a catheter or hollow probang, when it is to be retracted. Or 
laſtly introduce a gut fixed to a pipe; and then diſtend it by blow- 
ing wind into it. The ſwallowing a bullet with a ſtring put through 
it, to retract it on the exhibition of an emetic, has alſo been propoſed. 


Externally mercurial ointment has been much recommended. Poultice. 
Oiled filk. Clyſters of broth. Warm bath of broth. Transfuſion 


of blood into a vein three or four ounces a day? See Claſs III. 1. 1. 15. 


I directed a young woman about twenty-two years of age, to be fed 
with new milk put into a bladder, which was tied to a catheter, and 
introduced beyond the ſtricture in her throat; after a few days her 


ſpirits ſunk, and ſhe refuſed to uſe it further, and died. Above thirty 


years ago I propoſed to an old gentleman, whoſe throat was entirely 
impervious, to ſupply him with a few ounces of blood daily from an 
| aſs, or from the human animal, who is ſtill more patient and tractable, 
in the following manner. To fix a ſilver pipe about an inch long to 
each extremity of a chicken's gut, the part between the two ſilver 
ends to be meaſured by filling it with warm water; to put one end into 


the vein of a perſon hired for that purpoſe, ſo as to receive the blood 


returning from the extremity; and when the gut was quite full, and 


the blood running through the other filver end, to introduce that end 


into the vein of the patient upwards towards the heart, ſo as to admit no 
air along with the blood. And laſtly, to ſupport the gut and filver ends 
on a water plate, filled with water of ninety-eight degrees of heat, and 
to meaſure how many ounces of blood was introduced by paſſing the 
finger, ſo as to compreſs the gut, from the receiving pipe to the de- 


livering pipe; and thence to determine how many gut-fulls were 


given from the healthy perſon to the patient. See Claſs IV. 2. 4. 11. L. 
Mr. conſidered a day on this propoſal, and then another day, 
| 7 and 
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and at length anſwered, that he now found himſelf near the houſe 
of death; al that if he could return, he was now too old to have 
much enjoyment of life; and therefore he wiſhed rather to proceed to 
the end of that journey, which he was now ſo near, and which he 
muſt at all events ſoon go, than return for ſo ſhort a time.” He 


lived but a few days afterwards, and ſeemed quite careleſs and eafy 


about the matter. 

26. Lane e aicticability of the lacteals is de- 
ſcribed in Sect. XXVIII. under the name of paralyſis of the lacteals; 
but as the word paralyſis has generally been applied to the diſobedience 


of the muſcles to the power of volition, the name is here changed to 


inirritability of the lacteals, as more charaQeriſtic of the diſeaſe, 


27, Lymphaticorum mirritabilitas. The inirritability of the cellular 
and cutaneous lymphatics is deſcribed in Sect. XXIX. 5. 1. and in 
Claſs I. 2. 3. 16. The inirritability of the cutaneous lymphatics gene- 
rally accompanies anafarca, and is the cauſe of the great thirſt in that 
malady, At the ſame time the cellular lymphatics act with greater 
energy, owing to the greater derivation of ſenſorial power to them in 
conſequence of the leſs expenditure of it by the cutaneous ones; and 
hence they abſorb the fat, and mucus, and alſo the thinner parts of 
the urine, Whence the great emaciation of the body, the muddy ſe- 
diment, and the ſmall quantity of water in this kind of dropſy. 


R OR DO 
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h Decreaſed Irritation. 


GENUS IV. 
With decreaſed Actions of other Cavities and Membranes, 


Maxx of the diſeaſes of this genus are attended with pain, and 

with cold extremities, both which ceaſe on the exhibition of wine or 
opium; which ſhews, that they originate from deficient action of the 
affected organ. Theſe pains are called nervous or ſpaſmodic, are not 
attended with fever, but are frequently ſucceeded by convulſions and 
madneſs ; both which belong to the claſs of volition, Some of them 
return at periods, and when theſe can be aſcertained, a much leſs 
quantity of opium will prevent them, than is neceflary to cure them, 
when they are begun; as the veſſels are then torpid and inirritable 
from the want of ſenſorial power, till by their ination it becomes 
again accumulated. 

Our organs of ſenſe properly ſo called are not liable to pain from 
the abſence of their appropriated ſtimuli, as from darkneſs or filence ; 
but the other ſenſes, which may be more properly called appetites, 
as thoſe by which we perceive heat, hunger, thirſt, luſt, want of 
freſh air, are affected with pain from the defect or abſence of their 
_ accuſtomed ſtimuli, as well as with pleaſure by the poſſeſſion of them 
it is probable that fome of our glands, whoſe ſenſe or appetite requires 
or receives ſomething from the circulating blood, as the pancreas, 
liver, teſtes, proſtate gland, may be affected with aching or pain, 
when they cannot acquire their appropriated fluid, 


Wherever 
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Wherever this defect of ſtimulus occurs, a torpor or inaction of the 
organ enſues, as in the capillaries of the ſkin, when expoſed to cold; 
and in the glands, wheh ſecrete the gaſtric juice, when we are 
hungry. This torpor however, and concomitant pain, which is at 
firſt owing to defect of ſtimulus, is afterwards induced by other aſſo- 
ciations or catenations, and conſtitutes the beginning of ague fits. 

It muſt be further obſerved, that in the difeaſes of pain without 
fever, the pain is frequently not felt in the part where the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe reſides; but is induced by ſympathy with a diſtant part, 
whoſe irritability or ſenſibility is greater or leſs than its own. Thus 
a ſtone at the neck of the bladder, if its ſtimulus is not very great, 
only induces the pain of ſtrangury at the glans penis. If its ſtimulus 
be greater, it then induces pain at the neck of the bladder. The 
concretions of bile, which are protruded into the neck of the gall- 
bladder, when the diſeaſe is not very great, produce pain at the other 
extremity of the bile- duct, which enters the duodenum immediately 
under the pit of the ſtomach ; but, when the diſeaſe is great from 
the largeneſs of the bile-ſtone, the pain is felt in the region of the liver 
at the neck of the gall-bladder. 

It appears from hence, that the pains enumerated in this genus are 
conſequences of the inactivity of the organ; and, as they do not oc- 
caſion other diſeaſes, ſhould be claſſed according to their proximate 
cauſe, which is defective irritation ; there are nevertheleſs other pains 
from defect of ſtimulus, which produce convulſions, and belong to 
Claſs III. 1. 1.; and others, which produce pains of ſome diſtant part 
by afſociation, and belong to Claſs IV. 2. 2. 


SPECIES. 


1. Sitit. Tbirſt. The ſenſes of thirſt and of hunger ſeem to have 
this connection, that the former is ſituated at the upper end, and the 
R 2 | latter 
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latter at the lower end of the ſame canal. One about the pharinx, 
where the œſophagus opens into the mouth, and the other about the 
cardia ventriculi, where it opens into the ſtomach. The extremities 
of other canals have been ſhewn to poſſeſs correſpondent ſenſibilities, 
or irritabilities, as the two ends of the urethra, and of the common 
gall- duct. See IV. 2. 2. 2. and 4. 

The membrane of the upper end of the gullet becomes torpid, and 
conſequently painful, when there is a deficiency of aqueous fluid in 
the general ſyſtem; it then wants its proper ſtimulus. In the ſame 
manner a want of the ſtimulus of more ſolid materials at the other end 
of the canal, which terminates in the ſtomach, produces hunger; 
as mentioned in Sect. XIV. 8. The proximate cauſes of both of them 
therefore conſiſt in deficient irritation, when they are conſidered as 
pains; becauſe theſe pains are in conſequence of the inactivity of the 

rgan, according to the fifth law of animal cauſation. Sect. IV. 5. 
= when they are conſidered as deſires, namely of liquid or ſolid ali- 
ment, their proximate cauſe conſiſts in the pain of them, according to 
the fixth law of animal cauſation. So the proximate cauſe of the pain 
of coldneſs is the inactivity of the organ, and perhaps the conſequent 
accumulation of ſenſorial power in it; but the pain itſelf, or the con- 
ſequent volition, is the proximate cauſe of the ſhuddering and gnaſh- 
ing the teeth in cold fits of intermittent fevers. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 1. 

Thirſt may be divided into two varieties alluding to the remote 
cauſe of each, and may be termed fitis calida, or warm thirſt, and 
ſitis frigida, or cold thirſt. The remote cauſe of the former ariſes 
from the diſhpation of the aqueous parts of our fluids by the increaſed 
ſecretion of perſpirable matter, or other evacuations. And hence it. 
occurs in hot fits of fever, and after taking much wine, opium, 
ſpice, ſalt, or other drugs of the Art. incitantia or ſecernentia. The 
_ thirſt, which occurs about three hours after eating a couple of red 
herrings,. to a perſon unaccuſtomed to ſalted meat, is of this kind; 
the increaſed action of the cutaneous veſſels diſſipates ſo much of our 


4 fluids 
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fluids by inſenſible perſpiration, as to require above two quarts of 
water to reſtore the fluidity of the blood, and to waſh the ſalt out of 
the ſyſtem. See Art. III. 2. 1. 

M. M. Cold water, Vegetable acids, Warm bath. 


The remote cauſe of ſitis frigida, or cold thirſt, is owing to the in- 
action of the cutaneous, pulmonary, urinary, and cellular abſorbents; 
whence the blood is deprived of the great ſupply of moiſture, which 
it ought to receive from the atmoſphere, and from the cells of the 
cellular membrane, and from other cyſts; this cauſe of thirſt exiſts 
in dropſies, and in the cold fits of intermittents. The defire of 
fluids, like that of ſolids, is liable to acquire periods, and may 
therefore readily become diſeaſed by indulgence in liquids grateful to 
the palate. 

Of diſeaſed thirſt, the moſt common is either owing to defect of 
the action of the numerous abſorbent veſſels on the neck of the blad- 
der, in which the patient makes much palerſh water; or to the de- 
fective abſorption of the ſkin and lungs, in which the patient makes 
but little water, and that high- coloured, and with ſediment. In both 
the tongue and lips are liable to become very dry. The former in its 
greateſt degree attends diabætes, and the latter anaſarca. 

M. M. Warm water, warm wine, warm bath. Opium. Cold 
bath, Iced water. Lemonade. Cyder, 


2. Eſuries. Hunger has been fancifully aſcribed to the ſides of the 
ſtomach rubbing againſt each other, and to the increaſed acidity of 
the gaſtric juice corroding the coats of it. If either of theſe were the 
cauſe of hunger, inflammation muſt occur, when they had continued 
ſome time; but, on the contrary, coldneſs and not heat are attendant 
on hunger; which evinces, that like thirſt it is owing to the inac- 
tivity of the membrane, which is the ſeat of it ; while the abundant 
nerves about the cardia ventriculi, and the pain of hunger being 


felt 
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felt in that part, gives great reaſon to conclude, that it is there 
ſituated. 7 2 
The ſenſe of hunger as well as of thirſt is liable to acquire habits 
in reſpect to the times of its returning painfulneſs, as well as in re- 
ſpect to the quantity required to ſatiate its appetency, and hence may 
become diſeaſed by indulgence, as well as by want of its appropriate 
ſtimulus. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to diſtend their ſtomach 
by large quantities of animal and vegetable food, and much potation, 
G find a want of diſtention, when the ſtomach is empty, which occa- 
ſions faintneſs, and is miſtaken for hunger, but which does not ap- 
pear to be the ſame ſenſation. I was well informed, that a woman 
near Lichfield, who eat much animal and vegetable food for a wager, 
affirmed, that ſince diſtending her ſtomach ſo much, ſhe had never 
felt herſelf ſatisfied with food; and had in general taken twice as 
much at a meal, as ſhe had been accuſtomed to, before ſhe eat ſo 
much for a wager. 
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3. Nauſea ſicca. Dry nauſea, Conſiſts in a quieſcence or torpor 
of the mucous or ſalivary glands, and precedes their inverted motions, 
deſcribed in nauſea humida, Claſs I. 3. 2. 3, In the ſame manner as 
ſickneſs of the ſtomach is a quieſcence of that organ preceding the 
action of vomiting, as explained in Set. XXXV. 1. 3. This is ſome- 
times induced by diſagreeable drugs held in the mouth, at other times 
of diſguſtful ideas, and at other times by the aſſociation of theſe ac- 
tions with thoſe of the ſtomach ; and thus according to its different 


proximate cauſes may belong to this, or to the ſecond, or to the fourth 
claſs of diſeaſes, 


M. M. Lemonade. Taſteful food. A bliſter, Warm bath. 


4. Agritudo ventriculi. Sickneſs of ſtomach is produced by the 
quieſcence or inactivity of that organ, as is explained in Set, XXXV. 
| 6 - 1 
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1. 3. It conſiſts ini the ſtate between the uſual periſtaltic motions of 
that organ, in the digeſtion of our aliment, and the retrograde mo- 
tions of it in vomiting ; for it is evident, that the direct motions of it 
from the cardia to the pylorus muſt ſtop, before thoſe in a contrary 
direction can commence. This fickneſs, like the nauſea above de- 
ſcribed, is ſometimes produced by diſguſtful ideas, as when naſty ob- 
jects are ſeen, and naſty ſtories related, as well as by the exhauſtion 
of the ſenſorial power by the ſtimulus of ſome emetic drugs, and by 
the defect of the production of it, as in enfeebled drunkards. | 

Sickneſs may likewiſe conſiſt in the retrograde motions of the lym- 
phatics of the ſtomach, which regurgitate into it the chyle or lymph, 
which they have lately abſorbed, as in Claſs I. 3. 2. 3. It is probable, 
that theſe two kinds of ſickneſs may be different ſenſations, though 
they have acquired but one name; as one of them attends hunger, 
and the other repletion; though either of them may poſſibly be in- 
duced by aſſociation with nauſeous ideas. 

M. M. A bliſter on the back. An emetic. Opium. Crude 


mercury. Covering the head in bed. See Sect. XXV. 16, Claſs IV. 
I, 1.2, and 3. | | 
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5. Cardialgia. Heartburn originates from the inactivity of the 
ſtomach, whence the aliment, inſtead of being ſubdued by digeſtion, 
and converted into chyle, runs into fermentation, produciug acetous 
acid. Sometimes the gaſtric juice itſelf becomes ſo acid as to give 
pain to the upper orifice of the ſtomach ; theſe acid contents of the 
| ſtomach, on falling on a marble hearth, have been ſeen to produce an 
efferveſcence on it, The pain of heat at the upper end of the gullet, 
when any air is brought up from the fermenting contents of the 
ſtomach, is to be aſcribed to the ſympathy between theſe two extre- : 
mities of the ceſophagus rather than to the pungency of the carbonic 
gas, or fixed air; as the ſenſation in ſwallowing that kind of air in 
water is of a different kind. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 3. aud IV, 2. 2. 5. 


NI. M. 
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M. M. This diſeaſe ariſing from indigeſtion is often very pertina- 
cious, and afflicting; and attended with emaciation of the body from 
want of ſufficient chyle. As the ſaliva ſwallowed along with our 
food prevents its fermentation, as appears by the experiments of 
Pringle and Macbride, ſome find conſiderable relief by chewing 
parched wheat, or maſtic, or a lock of wool, frequently in a day, 
when the pain occurs, and by ſwallowing the ſaliva thus effuſed; a 
temporary relief is often obtained from antiacids, as aerated alcaline 
water, Seltzer's water, calcareous earths, alcaline ſalts made into 
pills with ſoap, ſoap alone, tin, milk, bitters. More permanent uſe 
may be had from ſuch drugs as check fermentation, as acid of vitriol; 
but ſtill more permanent relief from ſuch things as invigorate the di- 
geſtion, as a bliſter on the back; a due quantity of vinous ſpirit and 
water taken regularly. Steel. Temperance. A ſleep after dinner. A 
waiſtcoat made ſo tight as ſlightly to compreſs the bowels and ſtomach. 


A flannel ſhirt in winter, not in ſummer. A leſs quantity of pota- 
tion of all kinds. Ten black pepper-corns ſwallowed after dinner. 


Half a grain of opium twice a day, or a grain. The food ſhould con- 
fiſt of ſuch things as do not eaſily ferment, as fleſh, ſhell-fiſh, ſea- 
biſcuit, toaſted cheeſe. I have ſeen toaſted cheeſe brought up from 
the ſtomach 24 hours after it had been ſwallowed, without ap- 


parently having undergone any chemical change. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 
17. and IV. 1.2, 13. 


6. Arthritis Ventriculi. Sickneſs of the ſtomach in gouty caſes is 
frequently a conſequence of the torpor or inflammation of the liver, 
and then it continues many days or weeks. But when the patient is 
ſeized with great pain at the ſtomach with the ſenſation of coldneſs, 
which they have called an ice-bolt, this is a primary affection of the 
ſtomach, and deſtroys the patient in a few hours, owing to the torpor 
or inaction of that viſcus ſo een to life. 
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This primary gout of the ſtomach, as it is a torpor of that viſcus, 
is attended with ſenſation of coldneſs, and with real defect of heat, 
in that part, and may thence be diſtinguiſhed from the pain occaſioned 
by the paſſage of a gall-ſtone into the duodenum, as well as by the 
weak pulſe, and cold extremities ; to which muſt be added, that it 
affects thoſe only, who have been long afflicted WE the gout, and 
much debilitated by its numerous attacks, | 
M. M. Opium. Vinous ſpirit. Volatile alcali. Spice. Warmth 
applied externally to the ſtomach by hot cloths or fomentation, 


7. Colica flatulenta. The flatulent colic ariſes from the too great 
diſtention of the bowel by air, and conſequent pain. The cauſe of 
this difeaſe is the inactivity or want of ſufficiently powerful contrac- 
tion of the coats of the bowel, to carry forwards the gas given up by 
the fermenting aliment. It is without fever, and —_— attended 
with cold extremities. | 

It is diſtinguiſhed, firſt, from the pain occaſioned by the ibaa 
a gall-ſtone, as that is felt at the pit of the ſtomach, and this nearer 
the navel. Secondly, it is diſtinguiſhed from the colica ſaturnina, or 
colic from lead, as that ariſing from the torpor of the liver, or of ſome 
other viſcus, is attended with greater coldneſs, and with an aching 
pain ; whereas the flatulent cholic being owing to diſtention of the 
muſcles of the bowel, the pain is more acute, and the coldneſs leſs. 
Thirdly, it is diſtinguiſhed from inflammation of the bowels, or ileus, 
as perpetual vomiting and fever attend this. Fourthly, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from cholera, becauſe that is accompanied with both vomiting 
and diarrhoea. And laſtly, from the colica epileptica, or hyſteric colic, 
as that is liable to alternate with convulſion, and ſometimes with in- 
ſanity; and returns by periods. 

M. M. Spirit of wine and warm water, one ſpoonful of each. 


Opium one grain. Spice. Volatile alcali. Warm fomentation ex- 
ternally. Rhubarb. 


Vor. II. | 8 


8. Colica 
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8. Colica ſaturnina. Colic from lead. The pain is felt about the 
navel, is rather of an aching than acute kind at firſt, which increaſes 
after meals, and gradually becomes. more permanent and more acute. 
It terminates in paralyſis, frequently of the muſcles of the arm, fo 
that the hand hangs down, when the arm is extended horizontally. It 
is not attended with fever, or increaſe of heat. The ſeat of the diſ- 
eaſe is not well aſcertained, it probably affects ſome part of the liver, 
as a pale bluiſh countenance and deficiency of bile ſometimes attends 
or ſucceeds it, with conſequent anaſarca; but it ſeems to be cauſed 
immediately by a torpor of the inteſtine, whether this be a primary 
or ſecondary affection, as appears from the conſtipation of the bowels, 
which attends it ; and is always produced in conſequence of the alt 
ſtimulus of lead previoufly uſed either internally for a length of time, 
or externally on a large ſurface. 

A delicate young girl, daughter of a dairy farmer, who kept his 
milk in leaden ciſterns, uſed to wipe off the cream from the edges of 


the lead with her finger; and frequently, as ſhe was fond of cream, 
licked it from her finger. She was ſeized with the faturnine colic, 


and'femi-pafalytic wriſts, and funk from general debility. 
A feeble woman about 40 years of age ſprained her ancle, and 


bruiſed her leg and thigh ; and applied by ill advice a ſolution of lead 
cover the whole limb, as a fomentation and poultice for about a fort- 
night. She was then ſeized with the colica ſaturnina, loſt the uſe of 


her wriſts, and gradually ſunk under a general debility. 

M. M. Firſt opium one or two grains, then a cathartic of ſenna, 
jalap, and oil, as ſoon as the pain is relieved. Oleum ricini. Alum. 
Oil of almonds. A bliſter on the navel. Warm bath. The ſtimulus 
of the opium, by reſtoring to the bowel its natural irritability in this 
cls of PR torpor, aſſiſts the action of * cathartic. 5 


9. 988 Tympany confiſts 3 in an elaſtic tumor of the ab- 
domen, 
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domen, which ſounds on being ſtruck. It is generally attended with 
coſtiveneſs and emaciation. In one kind the air is ſaid to exiſt in the 
bowels, in which caſe the tumor is leſs equal, and becomes leſs tenſe 
and painful on the evacuation of air. In the other kind the air exiſts 
in the cavity of the abdomen, and ſometimes is in a few . ex- 


changed for water, and the tympany becomes an aſcites. 


Air may be diſtinguiſhed in the ſtomach of many people by the 
ſound on ſtriking it with the fingers, and comparing the ſound with 
that of a ſimilar percuſſion on other parts of the bowels; but towards 
the end of fevers, and eſpecially in the puerperal fever, a diſtention 
of the abdomen by air is generally a fatal ſymptom, though the 
eaſe, and often cheerfulneſs, of the patient vainly flatters the at- 
tendants, | 

M. M. In the former caſe a cheap gias unarmed may be intro- 
duced; and left ſome time in the rectum, to take off the reſiſtance of 
the ſphincter, and thus diſcharge the air, as it is produced from the 


fermenting or putrefying aliment. For this purpoſe, in a diſeaſe 


ſomewhat ſimilar in horſes, a perforation is made into the rectum on 
one fide of the ſphincter; through which fiſtula the air, which is pro- 
duced in ſuch great exceſs from the quantity of vegetable food which 
they take, when their digeſtions are impaired, 1s perpetually evacu- 
ated. In both caſes alſo, balſams, eſſential oil, ſpice, bandage on 
the abdomen, and, to prevent the fermentation of the aliment, acid 
of vitriol, ſaliva. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 5. 


10. Hypochendriaſiss The hypochondriac diſeaſe conſiſts in indi- 
geſtion and conſequent flatulency, with anxiety or want of pleaſure- 
able ſenſation. When the action of the ſtomach and bowels is im- 
paired, much gas becomes generated by the fermenting or putreſcent 
aliment, and to this indigeſtion is catenated languor, coldneſs of the 
{kin, and fear. For when the extremities are cold for too long a 
time in ſome weak conſtitutions, indigeſtion is produced by direct 


S 2 ſympathy 
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ſympathy of the ſkin and the ſtomach, with conſequent heart-burn, 
and flatulegcy. The ſame occurs if the ſkin be made cold by 
fear, as in riding over dangerous roads in winter, and hence con- 


verſely fear is produced by indigeſtion or * of the ſtomach wer 


aſſociation, 

This diſeaſe is confounded with the fear of death, which is an in- 
| ſanity, and therefore of a totally different nature. It is alſo, con- 
founded with the hyſteric diſeaſe, which conſiſts in the retrograde 
motions of, the alimentary canal, and of ſome parts of the abſorbent 
ſyſtem. 

The hypochondriaſis, like chloroſis, is ſometimes attended with 
very quick pulſe; which the patient ſeems to bear ſo eaſily in theſe 
two maladies, that if an accidental cough attends them, they may be 
miſtaken for pulmonary conſumption; which is not owing primarily 
to the debility of the heart, but to its direct ſympathy with the ac- 
tions of the ſtomach. | | 

M. M. Bliſter. A plaſter on the abdomen of Burgundy pitch. 
Opium a grain twice a day, Rhubarb ſix grains every night. Bark. 
Steel. Spice. Bath-water, Sieſta, or ſleep after diuner. Uniform 
hours of meals. No liquor ſtronger than ſmall beer, or wine and 
water. Gentle exerciſe on horſeback in the open air uniformly per- 
liſted in. See Cardialgia, I. 2.4. 5. 


11. Cephalæ a. Head. ach frequently attends the cold paroxyſm of 
intermittents; afflits inebriates the day after intoxication; and many 
people who remain too long in the cold bath. In all which caſes 
there is a general inaction of the whole ſyſtem, and as theſe mem- 


branes about the head have been more expoſed to the variations of 


heat and cold of the atmoſphere, they are more liable to become 
affected ſo far as to produce ſenſation, than other membranes; which 


are uſually covered either with clothes, or with muſcles, as men- 


tioned in Set. XXXIII. 2. 10. 
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The promptitude of the membranes about the ſcalp to ſympathize 
with thoſe of other parts of the ſyſtem is ſo-great, that this cephalza 
without fever, or quickneſs of pulſe, is more frequently a ſecondary 
than a primary diſeaſe, and then belongs to Claſs IV. 1. 2. 11. The 
hemicrania, or partial head-ach, I believe to be almoſt always a diſ- 
eaſe from aſſociation; though it is not impoſſible, but a perſon may 
take cold on one ſide of the head only. As ſome people by ſitting 
always on the ſame ſide of the fire in winter are liable to render 
one ſide more tender than the other, and in conſequence more ſub- 
ject to pains, Which have been erroneouſly termed rheumatic. See 
Claſs IV. 2. 1. 7. & 8. 

M. M. The method of cure conſiſts in rendering the habit more 
robuſt, by gentle conſtant exerciſe in the open air, fleſh diet, ſmall 
beer at meals with one glaſs of wine, regular hours of reſt and riſing, 
and of meals. The cloathing about the head ſhould be warmer 


during fleep than in the day; becauſe at that time people are more 


liable to take cold; that is, the membranous parts of it are more li- 


able to become torpid. As explained in Sect. XVIII. 15. In reſpect 


to medicine, two. drams of valerian root in powder three or four 
times a day are recommended by ;Fordyce, ' The bark. Steel in 
moderate quantities. An emetic. A bliſter. Opium, half a grain 
twice a day. Decayed teeth ſhould be extracted, particularly ſuch as 
either ache, or are uſeleſs. Cold bath between 60 and 70 degrees of 
heat. Warm bath of 94 or 98 degrees every day for half an hour 
during a month. See Claſs IV. 2. 2. 7. and 8. 

A ſolution of arſenic, about the ſixteenth part of a grain, is reported 
to have great effect in this diſeaſe. It ſhould be taken thrice a day, 
if i pwabese no griping or ſiekneſs, for two or three weeks. A me- 
dicine of this kind is fold under the name of taſteleſs ague - drops; but 
a more certain method of aſcertaining the quantity is delivered. in the 
ſubſequent materia medica, Art. IV. 2. 6. 


12. Odontalgia, 
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12. Odontalgia, Tooth-ach. The pain has been erroneouſly ſup- 
poſed, where there is no inflammation, to be owing to ſome acrid 
matter from a carious tooth ſtimulating the membrane of the alveolar 
proceſs into violent action and conſequent pain; but the effect ſeems 


to have been miſtaken for the cauſe, and the decay of the tooth to 


have been occaſioned by the torpor and conſequent pain of the diſeaſed 
membrane. | 

Firſt, | becauſe the pain precedes the decay of the tooth in regard to 
time, and is liable to recur, frequently for years, without certainly 
being ſucceeded at laft by a carious tooth, as 1 mm. comer ob- 
ſerved, | 

Secondly, becauſe any ſtimulant drug, as pyrethrum, or dil of 
cloves, applied to the tooth, or ether applied externally to the cheek, 
ſo far from increaſing the pain, as they would do if the pained mem- 
brane, already acted too ſtrongly, that they frequently give imme- 
diate relief. like a charm. 

And thirdly, becauſe the torpor, or deficient ation of the mem- 
brane, which includes the diſeaſed tooth, occaſions the motions of the 
membranes moſt connected with it, as theſe of the cheek and tem- 


ples, to act with leſs than their natural energy; and hence a coldneſs 


of the cheek is perceived eaſily by the hand of the patient, comparing 
it with the other cheek ; and the pain of hemicrania i is often ENT A 
in the temple of the affected fide. 

This coldneſs of the cheek in common tooth- ach evinces, that FR 
pain 1s not then cauſed by inflammation ; becauſe in all inflammations 
ſo much heat is produced in the ſecretions of new veſſels and fluids, 


as to give heat to the parts in vicinity. And hence, as ſoon as the 


gum ſwells and inflames along with the cheek, heat is produced, and 
the pain ceaſes, owing to the increaſed exertions of the torpid mem- 
brane, excited by the activity of the ſenſorial power of ſenſation ; 


which previouſly exiſted in its paſſive ſtate in the painful torpid mem- 


brane. See Odontitis, Claſs IT. 1. 4. 7. and IV. 2. 2. 8. 
| 6 M. M. 
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M. M. If the painful tooth be ſound, veneſection. Then a ca- 
thartic. Afterwards two grains of opium. Camphor and opium, 
one grain of each held in the mouth; or a drop or two of oil of cloves 
put on the painful tooth. Ether. If the tooth has a ſmall hole in it, 
it ſhould be widened within by an inſtrument, and then ſtopped with 
leaf-gold, or leaf- lead; but ſhould be extracted, if much decayed. 
It is probable that half a ſmall drop of a ſtrong ſolution of arſenic, put 

carefully into the hollow of a decayed aching tooth, would deſtroy 
the nerve without giving any additional pain; but this experiment 
requires great caution, leſt any of the ſolution ſhould touch the 
tongue or gums. | 
Much cold or much heat are equally i injurious to the teeth, which 
are endued with a fine ſenſation of this univerſal fluid. The beſt me- 
thod of preſerving them is by the daily uſe of a bruſh, which is not- 
very hard, with warm water and fine charcoal duſt, A lump of 
charcoal ſhould be put a ſecond time into the fire till it is red hot, as 
ſoon as it becomes cool the external aſhes ſhould be blown off, and it 
ſhould be immediately reduced to fine powder in a mortar, and kept 
cloſe ſtopped in a phial. It takes away the bad ſmell from decayed 
teeth, by waſhing the mouth with this powder diffuſed in water im- 
mediately. The putrid ſmell of decaying ſtumps of teeth may be 
deſtroyed for a time by waſhing the mouth with a weak ſolution of 
alum in water. If the calcareous cruſt upon the teeth adheres very 
firmly, a fine powder of pumice-ſtone may be uſed occaliorally, or a 
tooth inſtrument. 

Acid of ſea - ſalt, much diluted, may be uſed ;. but this very lr 
and with the greateſt caution, as in cleaning ſea-ſhells. When the 
gums are ſpongy, they ſhould be frequently pricked with a lancet. 
Should black ſpots in teeth be cut out? Does the enamel grow again 
when it has been perforated or abraded? 


1 _ 13. Otalgias 
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13. Otalgia. Ear- ach ſometimes continues many days without 
apparent inflammation, and is then frequently removed by filling the 
ear with laudanum, or with ether ; or even with warm oil, or warm 
water. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 8. This pain of the ear, like hemicrama, 
is frequently the conſequence of aſſociation with a diſeaſed tooth; in 
that caſe the ether ſhould be applied to the cheek over the ſuſpected 
tooth, or a grain of opiam and as much camphor mixed together and 


applied to the ſuſpected tooth. In 1 caſe the otalgia belongs to the 
fourth claſs of Giſcafes, 


14. Pleurodyne chronica. Chronical ads of the ſide, Pains of the 
membranous parts, which are not attended with fever, have acquired 
the general name of rheumatic ; which ſhould, nevertheleſs, be re- 
ſtricted to thoſe pains which exiſt only when the parts are in motion, 
and which have been left after inflammation of them; as deſcribed in 
Claſs I. 1. 3. 12. The pain of the ſide here mentioned affects many 
ladies, and may poſſibly have been owing to the preſſure of tight 
ſtays, which has weakened the action of the veſſels compoſing ſome 
membranous part, as, like the cold head- ach, it is attended with pre- 
ſent debility; in one patient, a boy about ten years old, it was at- 
tended with daily convulſions, and was ſuppoſed to have originated 
from worms. The diſeaſe is very frequent, and generally withftands 
the uſe of bliſters on the part; but in ſome caſes I have known it re- 
moved by electric ſhocks repeated every day for a m throu gh 
the affected fide. 

Pains of the ſide may be ſometimes occaſioned by the adheſion of 
the lungs to the pleura, after an inflammation of them; or to the 
adhefion of ſome abdominal viſcera to their cavity, or to 0 each other; 
which alſo are more liable to affect ladies from the unnatural and un- 
graceful preſſure of tight ſtays, or by ſitting or lying too long in one 
poſture. But in theſe caſes the pain ſnould be more of the ſmarting, 
than of the dull kind. 


M. M. 
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iſſue or ſeton on the part. Electric ſhocks. 
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M. M. Ether. A bliſter. A plaſter of Burgundy pitch. An 


Friction on the part 


with oil and camphor. Looſe dreſs. Frequent change of poſture 


both in the day and night. Internally opium, valerian, bark. 


15. Sciatica frigida. Cold ſciatica. The pain along the courſe of 
the ſciatic nerve, from the hip quite down to the top of the foot, 
when it is not attended with fever, is improperly termed either theu- 
matiſm or gout; as it occurs without inflammation, is attended 
with pain when the limb is at reſt ; and as the pain attends the courſe 
of the nerve, and not the courſe of the muſcles, or of the faſcia, 
which contains them. The theory of Cotunnius, who believed it to : 
be a dropſy of the ſheath of the nerve, which was compreſſed by the 


accumulated fluid, has not been confirmed by diſſection. 


The diſ- 


caſe ſeems to conſiſt of a torpor of this ſheath of the nerve, and the 
pain ſeems to be in conſequence of this torpor. See Claſs II. 1. 2. 13. 
M. M. Veneſection. A cathartic. And then one grain of calo- 


mel and one of opium every night for ten ſucceſſive nights. 


And a 


bliſter, at the ſame time, a little above the knee-joint on the outſide 
of the thigh, where the ſciatic nerve is not ſo deep ſeated. Warm 


bath, Cold bath. Cover the limb with oiled ſilk, or with a plaſter- 
bandage of emplaſtrum de minio. | 


16. Lumbago ſrigida. Cold lumbago. When no fever or inflam- 
mation attends this pain of the loins, and the pain exiſts without mo- 
tion, it belongs to this genus of diſeaſes, and reſembles the pain of 
the loins in the cold fit of ague, As theſe membranes are extenſive, 
and more eaſily fall into quieſcence, either by. ſympathy, or when 
they are primarily affected, this diſeaſe becomes very afflicting, and 


of great pertinacity. 


plaſter on the loins, 


Vor. II. 


M. M. Veneſection. A cathartic. 


See Claſs II. 1. 2. 17. 


Ted on. tha Jewnes. Dis 


Bliſter on the os ſacrum. Warm bath. Cold 


2 


bath. 
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bath. Remove to a warmer climate in the winter. Looſe dreſfo 
about the waiſt, Friction daily with oil and camphor. 


4 3 h * 


I 7. Hyſteralgia. ſrigida. Cold pain of the uterus preceding or ac- 
companying menſtruation. It is attended with cold extremities, 
want of appetite, and other marks of general debility. 

M. M. A elyſter of half a pint of gruel, and 30 drops of lauda- 
num; or a grain of opium and fix grains of rhubarb every night. To 
ſit over warm water, or go into a warm bath. 


18. Proctalgia frigida. Cold pain at the bottom of the rectum 
previous to the tumor of the piles, which ſometimes extends by ſym- 
pathy to the loins; it ſeems to be ſimilar to the pain at the beginning 
of menſtruation, and is owing to the torpor-or inirritability of the ex- 
tremity of the alimentary canal, or to the obſtruction of the blood in 
its paſſage through the liver, when that viſcus is affected, and its 
conſequent delay in the veins of the rectum, nn tumors of 
them, and dull ſenſations of pain. | 

M. M. Calomel. A cathartic. Spice. Clyſter, with 3o drops 
of laudanum. Sitting over warm water. If chalybeates after eva- 
cuation? See Claſs I, 2. 3. 23. and I. 2. 1. 6. 


19. Vejice fellee inirritabilitas. The inirritability of the gall - blad- 
der probably occaſions one kind of zZerus, or jaundice; which is ow - 
ing to whatever obſtructs the paſſage of bile into the duodenum. The 
jaundice of aged people, and which attends ſome fevers, is believed 
to be moſt frequently cauſed by an irritative palſy of the gall-bladder ; 
'on which account the bile is not prefled from the cyſt by its contrace 
tion, as in a paralyſis of the urinary bladder, 

A thickening of the coats of the common bite-duct by inflammation 
or increaſed action of their veſſels ſo as to prevent the paſſage of the 
bile into the inteſtine, in the ſame manner as the membrane, which 

; lines 
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lines the noſtrils, becomes thickened in catarrh ſo as to prevent the 
paſſage of air through them, is probably another frequent cauſe of 
jaundice, eſpecially of children; and generally ceaſes in about a fort- 
night, like a common catarrh, without the aid'of medicine ; which 
has given riſe to the character, which charms have obtained in ſome 
countries for curing the jaundice of young people. | 

The ſpiſſitude of the bile is another cauſe of jaundice, as mentioned 
in Claſs I. 1. 3. 8. This alſo in children is a diſeaſe of little danger, 
as the gall-duQts are diſtenſible, and will the eaſier admit of the exclu- 
ſion of gall-ſtones ; but becomes a more ſerious diſeaſe in proportion 
to the age of the patient, and his habits of life in reſpect to ſpirituous 
potation, 

A fourth cauſe of jaundice is the compreſſion of the bile- duct by 
the enlargement of an inflamed or ſchirrous liver; this attends thoſe 


who have drank much mag liquor, and is generally ſucceeded by 
dropſy and death, 


M. M. Repeated emetics. Mild cathartics, Wan bath. Elec- 
tricity. Bitters. Then ſteel, which, when the pain and inflamma- 
tion is removed by evacuations, acts like a charm in removing the re- 
mainder of the inflammation, and by promoting the abſorption of the 
new veſſels or fluids; like the application of any acrid eye- water at 
the end of ophthalmia; and thus the thickened coats of the bile - duct 
become reduced, or the enlargement of the liver leſſened, and a free 
paſſage is again opened for the bile into the inteſtine. Ether with 
yolk of egg is recommended, as having a tendency to diflolve in- 
ſpiſſated bile. And a decoction of madder is recommended for the 
ſame purpoſe; becauſe the bile of animals, whoſe food was mixed 
with madder, was found always in a dilute ſtate. Aerated alcaline 
water, or Seltzer's water, Raw cabbage, and other acrid vegetables, 
as water- creſſes, muſtard. Horſes are ſaid to be ſubject to inſpiſſated 
bile, with yellow eyes, in the winter ſeaſon, and to get well as ſoon 
as they feed on the ſpring graſs. 


N44 | The 
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The largeſt bile-ſtone I have ſeen was from a lady, who had parted 

with it ſome years before, and who had abſtained above ten years 
from all kinds of vegetable diet to prevent, as ſhe ſuppoſed, a colic of 
her ſtomach, which was probably a pain of the biliary duct; on re- 
ſuming the uſe of ſome vegetable diet, ſhe recovered a better ſtate of | 
health, and formed no new bilious concretions. 

A ſtrong, aerated alcaline water is fold by J. Schweppe, No. 8, 

King's-ſtreet, Holborn, See Claſs I. 1. 3. 10. 


20. Petvis renalis inirritabilitas. Inirritability of the pelvis of the 
kidney. When the nucleus of a ſtone, whether it be inſpiſſated mu- 
cus, or other matter, is formed in the extremity of any of the tubuli 
uriniferi, apd being detached from thence falls into the pelvis of the 
kidney, it is liable to lodge there from the want of due irritability of 
the membrane; and in that fituation increaſes by new appoſitions of 
indurated apimal matter, in the ſame manner as the ſtone of the blad- 
der. This is the general cauſe of hæmorrhage from the kidney; and 
of obtuſe pain in it on exerciſe ; or of acute pain, when the ſtone ad- 
vances into the ureter. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. 


» 


ORDO 
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ORD O II. 
Decreaſed Irritation. 


GENus v. 
Decreaſed Action of the Organs of Senſe. 


SPECIES, 


1. Stultitia inirritabilis, Folly from inirritability. Dulneſs of 
perception. When the motions of the fibrous extremities of the 
nerves of ſenſe are too weak to excite ſenſation with ſufficient quick- 
neſs and vigour. The irritative ideas are nevertheleſs performed, 
though perhaps in a feeble-manner, as ſuch people do not run againſt 
a poſt, or walk into a well. There are three other kinds of folly ; 
that from deficient ſenſation, from deficient volition, and from de- 
ficient aſſociation, as will be mentioned in their places. In delirium, 
reverie, and fleep, the power of perception is aboliſhed from other 
cauſes, | 


2. Viſus imminutus. Diminiſhed viſion. In our approach to old 
age our viſion becomes imperfect, not only from the form of the cor- 
nea, which becomes leſs convex, and from its decreaſed tranſparency 
mentioned in Claſs I. 2. 3. 26.; but alſo from the decreaſed irritability 
of the optic nerve. Thus, in the inirritative or nervous fever, the pupil 
of the eye becomes dilated ; which in this, as well as in the dropſy 
of the brain, is generally a fatal ſymptom. A part of the cornea as 
well as a part of the albuginea in theſe fevers is frequently ſeen during 
ſleep; which is owing to the inirritability of the retina to light, 
of to the general pareſis of muſcular action, and in conſequence 

4 i to 
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to the leſs contraction of the ſphincter of the eye, if it may be ſo called, 
at that time. 

There have been inſtances of ſome, who could not diſtinguiſh cer- 
| tain colours; and yet whoſe eyes, in other reſpects, were not im- 
perfect. Philoſ. Tranſat. Which ſeems to have been owing to the 
want of irritability, or the inaptitude to action, of ſome claſſes of 
fibres which compoſe the retina. - Other permanent defects depend on 


the diſeaſed ſtate of the external organ. Claſs I. 1. 3. 14. I. 2. 3. 25. 
LV. 2. 1. 11. | 


3. Muſce volitantes. Dark ſpots appearing before the eyes, and 
changing their apparent place with the motions of the eyes, are ow- 
ing to a temporary defect of irritability of thoſe parts of the retina, 
which have been lately expoſed to more luminous obje&s than the 
other parts of it, as explained in Se&. XL. 2. Hence dark ſpots are 
ſeen on the bed-clothes by patients, when the optic nerve is become 
leſs irritable, as in fevers with great debility; and the patients are 
perpetually trying to pick them off with their fingers to diſcover what 
they are ; for theſe parts of the retina of weak people are ſooner ex- 
hauſted by the ſtimulus of bright colours, and are longer in regaining 
their irritability. | | 

Other kinds of ocular ſpectra, as the coloured ones, are alſo more 
liable to remain in the eyes of people debilitated by fevers, and to 
produce various hallucinations of fight. For after the contraction of 
a muſcle, the fibres of it continue in the laſt ſituation, till ſome an- 
tagoniſt muſcles are exerted to retract them; whence, when any one 
is much exhauſted by exerciſe, or by want of fleep, or in fevers, it is 
eaſier to let the fibres of the retina remain in their laſt ſituation, after 
having been ſtimulated into contraction, than to exert any antagoniſt 
fibres to replace them. 

As the optic nerves at their entrance into-the eyes are each of them 
as thick as a crow-quill, it appears that a great quantity of ſenſorial 

6 power 
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power is expended during the day in the perpetual activity of our ſenſe 
of viſion, beſides that uſed in the motions of the eye- balls and eye- 
lids; as much I ſuppoſe as is expended in the motions of our arms, 
which are ſupplied with nerves of about the ſame diameters. From 
hence we may conclude, that the light ſhould be kept from patients 
in fevers with debility, to prevent the unneceſſary exhauſtion of the 
ſenſorial power. And that on the ſame account their rooms ſhould 
be kept filent as well as dark ; that they ſhould be at reſt in an hori- 
zontal poſture; and be cooled by a blaſt of cool air, or by waſhing 


them with cold water, whenever their ſkins are warmer than na- 
tural. 


4. Strabiſmus. Squinting is generally owing to one eye being lefs 
perfect than the other; on which account the patient endeavours to 
hide the worſt eye in the ſhadow of the noſe, that his viſion by the 
other may not be confuſed. ' Calves, which have an hydatide with 
inſects incloſed in it in the frontal ſinus on one fide, turn towards the 
affected fide; becauſe the viſion on that fide, by the preſſure of the 
hydatide, becomes leſs perfect; and the diſeaſe being recent, the 
animal turns round, expecting to get a more diſtin view of 
objects. | | | 

In the hydrocephalus internus, where both eyes are not become 
inſenſible, the patient ſquints with only one eye, and views objects 
with the other, as in common ſtrabiſmus. In this caſe it may be 
known on which fide the diſeaſe exiſts, and that it does not exiſt on 
both ſides of the brain; in ſuch circumſtances, as the patients I be- 
lieve never recover as they are now treated, might it not be adviſe- 
able to perforate the cranium over the ventricule of the affected fide ? 
which might at leaſt give room and ſtimulus to the affected part of 
the brain ? ? 

M. M. If the ſquinting has not been confirmed by long habit, 
and one eye be not much worfe than the other, a piece of gauze 


ſtretched 
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ſtretched on a circle of whale-bone, to cover the beſt eye in ſuch a 
manner as to reduce the diſtinctneſs of viſion of this eye to a ſimilar 
degree of imperfection with the other, ſhould be worn ſome hours 
every day. Or the better eye ſhould be totally darkened by a tin cup 
covered with black filk for ſome hours daily, by which means the 
better eye will be gradually weakened by the want of uſe, and the 
| worſe eye will be gradually ſtrengthened by uſing it. Covering an 
inflamed eye in children for weeks together, is very liable to produce 
ſquinting, for the ſame reaſon. 


5. Amauroſis. Gutta ſerena. Is a blindneſs from the inirritability 
of the optic nerve. It is generally eſteemed a palſy of the nerve, but 
ſhould rather be deemed the death of it, as paralyſis has generally 
been applied to a deprivation only of voluntary power. This is a diſ- 
eaſe of dark eyes only, as the cataraQ is a diſeaſe of light eyes only, 
At the commencement of this diſeaſe, very minute electric ſhocks 
ſhould- be repeatedly paſſed through the eyes; ſuch as may be pro- 
duced by putting one edge of a piece of filver the ſize of a half-crown 
piece beneath the tongue, and one edge of a piece of zinc of a ſimilar 
ſize between the upper lip and the gum, and then repeatedly bringing 
their exterior edges into contact, by which means very ſinall electric 
ſparks become viſible in the eyes. See additional note at the end of the 
firſt volume, p. 567. and Sect. XIV. 5. 

M. M. Minute electric ſhocks. A grain of opium, and a quarter 
of a grain of corroſive ſublimate of mercury, twice a day for four or 
fix weeks. Bliſter on the crown of the head. | 


6. Auditus imminatus. Diminiſhed hearing. Deafneſs is a fre- 
quent ſymptom in thoſe inflammatory or ſenſitive fevers with debi- 
lity, which are generally called putrid; it attends the general ſtupor 
in thoſe fevers, and is rather eſteemed a ſalutary ſign, as during this 


ſtupor there is leſs expenditure of ſenſorial power. 
5 | In 


* 
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In fevers of debility without inflammation, called nervous fevers, 
I ſuſpect deafneſs to be a bad ſymptom, - ariſing like the dilated pupil 
from a partial paralyſis of the nerve of ſenſe. See Claſs IV. 2. 1. 15. 

Nervous fevers are ſuppoſed by Dr. Gilchriſt to originate from a 
congeſtion of ſerum or water in ſome part of the brain, as many of 
the ſymptoms are ſo ſimilar to thoſe of hydrocephalus internus, in 
which a fluid is accumulated in the ventricules of the brain; on this 
idea the inaQtivity of the optic or auditory nerves in theſe fevers may 
ariſe from the compreſſion of the effuſed fluid; while the torpor at- 
tending putrid fever may depend on the meninges of the brain being 
thickened by inflammation, and thus compreſſing it; now the new 
veſſels, or the blood, which thickens inflamed parts, is more fre- 
quently reabſorbed, than the effuſed fluid from a cavity; and Hence 
the ſtupor in one caſe is leſs dangerous than in the other, 

In inflammatory or ſenſitive fevers with debility, deafneſs may 
ſometimes ariſe from a greater ſecretion and abſorption of the ear-wax, 
which is very ſimilar to the bile, and is liable to fill the meatus audi- 
torius, when it is too viſcid, as bile obſtructs the gall- ducts. 

M. M. In deafneſs without fever Dr. Darwin applied a cupping- 
glaſs on the ear with good effect, as deſcribed in Phil. Tranſ. Vol. 
LXIV. p. 348. Oil, ether, laudanum, dropped into the ears. 


7. Olfaftus imminutus. Inactivity of the ſenſe of ſmell. From 
our habits of truſting to the art of cookery, and not examining our 
food by the ſmell as other animals do, our ſenſe of ſmell is leſs per- 
fect than theirs. See Sect. XVI. 5. Claſs 9987 2. 1: 16. 

M. M. Mild errhines. 


8. Guſtus imminutus. Want of taſte is very common in fevers, 
owing frequently to the dryneſs or ſcurf of the tongue, or external 
organ of that ſenſe, rather than to any injury of the nerves of taſte, 
See Claſs I. 1. 3. 1. IV. 2. 1. 16. 

M. M Warm ſubacid liquids taken frequently. 7 

Vor, II. U 9. Taftus 
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9. Tafus imminutus. Numbneſs is frequently complained of in 
fevers, and in epilepſy, and the touch is ſometimes impaired by the 
dryneſs of the cuticle of the fingers. See Claſs IV. 2. 1. 16. 

When the ſenſe of touch is impaired by the compreflion of the 
nerve, as in. ſitting long with one thigh crofſed over the other, the 
limb appears larger, when we touch it with our hands, which is to 
be aſcribed to the indiſtinctneſs of the ſenſation of touch, and may be 
explained in the ſame manner as the apparent largeneſs of objects 
ſeen through a miſt. In this laſt caſe the minute parts of an object, 
as ſuppoſe of a diſtant boy, are ſeen leſs diſtinctly, and therefore we 
inſtantly conceive them to be further from the eye; and in conſequence 
that the whole ſubtends a larger angle, and thus we believe the boy 
to be a man. So when any one's fingers are preſſed on a benumbed 
limb, the ſenſation produced is leſs than it ſhould be, judging from 
viſible circumſtances ; we therefore conceive, that ſomething inter- 
vened between the object and the ſenſe, for it is felt as if a blanket 
was put between them; and that not being viſibly the caſe, we 
judge that the limb is ſwelled. t 
The ſenſe of touch is allo liable to be deceived from the acquired 
| habits of one part of it acting in the vicinity of another part of it. 
Thus if the middle finger be eroſſed over either of the fingers next to 
it, and a nut be felt by the two ends of the fingers ſo crofied at the 
ſame time, the nut appears as if it was two nuts. And laſtly, the 
Tenſe of touch is liable to be deceived by preconceived ideas; which 
we believe to be excited by external objects, even when we are 
awake. It has happened to me more than once, and I ſuppoſe to 
moſt others, to have put my hands into an empty baſon ſtanding in an 
obſcure corner of a room to waſh them, which I believed to contain 
cold water, and have inſtantly perceived a ſenſation of warmth, con- 
trary to that which I expeQed to have felt. 

In ſome paralytic affections, and in cold fits of ague, the 3 
of touch has been much impaired, and yet that of heat has remained. 
See Scct. XIV. 6. 


M. M. Friction 
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M. M. Friction alone, or with camphorated oil, warm bath. 
Ether. Volatile alcali and water, Internally ſpice, falt. Incitantia. 
Secernentia. | | 


10. Stupor. The ſtupor, which occurs in fevers with debility, is 
generally eſteemed a favourable ſymptom ; which may ariſe from the 
leſs expenditure of ſenſorial power already exiſting in the brain and 
nerves, as mentioned in ſpecies 6 of this genus. But if we ſuppoſe, 
that there is a continued production of ſenſorial power, or an accumu- 
lation of it in the torpid parts of the ſyſtem, which is not improbable, 
becauſe ſuch a production of it continues during ſleep, to which 
ſtupor is much allied, there is ſtill further reaſon for believing 1 it to be 
a favourable ſymptom in inirritable fevers; and that much injury is 
often done by bliſters and other powerful ſtimuli to remove the ſtupor. 
See Sect. XII. 7. 8. and XXXIII. 1. 4. 

Dr. Blane in his Croonian Lecture on muſcular motion for 1788, 
among many other ingenious obſervations and deductions, relates a 
cucidis experiment on fla and other fiſh, and which he repeated 
upon eels with ſimilar event. | 

«If a fiſh, immediately upon being taken out of the water, is ſtun- 
ned by a violent blow on the head, or by having the head cruſhed, 
the irritability and ſweetneſs of the muſcles will be preſerved much 
longer, than if it had been allowed to die with the organs of ſenſe en- 
tire. This is ſo well known to fiſhermen, that they put it in practice, 
in order to make them longer ſuſceptible of the operation called 
crimping. A ſalmon is one of the fiſh leaſt tenacious of life, inſomuch, 
that it will loſe all ſigns. of life in leſs than half an hour after it is 
taken out of the water, if ſuffered to die without any farther 
injury; but if, immediately after being caught, it receives a violent 
blow on the head, the muſcles will ſhew viſible irritability for more 
than twelve hours afterwards.” 


„ | Dr, 
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Dr. Blane afterwards well remarks, that in thoſe diſorders in 
which the exerciſe of the ſenſes is in a great meaſure deſtroyed, or 
ſuſpended, as in the hydrocephalus, and apoplectic palſy, it happens 
not uncommonly, that the appetite and digeſtion are better than in 
health.” 5 = „ | 


ORDO 
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TEE retrograde motions of our ſyſtem originate either from defect 
of ſtimulus, or from defect of irritability. Thus ſickneſs is often 
induced by hunger, which i is a want of ſtimulus ; and from ipecacu- 
anha, in which laſt caſe it would. ſeem, that the ſickneſs was induced 
after the violence of the ſtimulus was abated, and the conſequent tor- 
por had ſucceeded. Hence ſpice, opium, or food relieves ſickneſs. 

The globus hyſtericus, falivation, diabætes, and other inverſions 
of motion attending hyſteric paroxyſms, ſeem to depend on the want 
of irritability of thoſe parts of the body, becauſe they are attended with 
cold extremities, and general debility, and are relieved by wine, opi- 
um, ſteel, and fleth diet ; that is, by any additional ſtimulus, 

When the longitudinal muſcles are fatigued by Jong action, or are 
habitually weaker than natural, the antagoniſt muſcles replace the 
limb by ſtretching it in a contrary direction; and as theſe muſcles have 
had their actions aſſociated in ſynchronous tribes, their actions ceaſe 
together. But as the hollow muſcles propel the fluids, which then con- 
tain, by motions aſſociated in trains; when one ring is fatigued from 
its too great debility, and brought into retrograde action; the next 
ring, and the next, from its aſſociation in train falls into retrograde 
action. Which continue ſo long as they are excited to act, like the 
tremors of the hands of infirm people, ſo long as they endeavour to 

| act. 
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act. Now as theſe hollow muſcles are perpetually ſtimulated, theſe - 
retrograde actions do not ceaſe as the tremors of the longitudinal 
muſcles, which are generally excited only by volition. Whence the 
retrograde motions of hollow muſcles depend on two circumſtances, 
in which they differ from the. longitudinal muſcles, namely, their 
motions being aſſociated in trains, and their being ſubject to perpetual 
ſtimulus. For further r r of the cauſe of this curious ſource 
of diſeaſes, ſee Se. XXIX. 11. 75. 

The fluids diſgorged by the retrograde motions of the various 3 
lar muſcles may be diſtinguiſhed, 1. From thoſe, which are pro- 
duced by ſecretion, by their not being attended by increaſe of heat, 
which always accompanies increaſed ſecretion. 2. They may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from thoſe fluids, which are the conſequence of deficient 
abſorption, by their not poſſeſſing the faline acrimony, which thoſe 
fluids poſſeſs ; which inflames the ſkin or other membranes on which 
they fall; and which have a ſaline taſte to the tongue. 3. They may 
be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe fluids, which are the conſequence both 
of increaſed ſecretion and abſorption, as theſe are attended with 
increaſe of warmth, and are inſpiſſated by the abſtraction of their 
aqueous parts. 4. Where chyle, or milk, are found in the feces or 
urine, or when other fluids, as matter, are tranſlated from one part. 
of the ſyſtem to another, they have been the product of retrograde 
action of lymphatic or other canals. As explained in Sect. XXIX. 8. 


SPECIES. 


. Ruminatio. In the rumination of horned cattle the retograde 
motions of the ceſophagus are viſible to the eye, as they bring up the 
ſoftened graſs from their firſt ſtomach, The vegetable aliment in the 
firſt ſtomach of cattle, which have filled themſelves too full of young 
Clover, 1s liable to run into fermentation, and diſtend the ſtomach, 


ſo 
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ſo as to preclude its exit, and frequently to deſtroy the animal. To 
diſcharge this air the farmers frequently make an opening into the 
ſtomach of the animal with ſucceſs. I was informed, I believe by 
the late Dr. Whytt of Edinburgh, that of twenty cows in this ſitua- 
tion two had died, and that he directed a pint of gin or whiſky, mixed 
with an equal quantity of water, to be given to the other eighteen; 
all of which eructed immenſe quantities of air, and recovered. 

There are hiſtories of ruminating men, and who have taken plea- 
ſure in the act of chewing their food a ſecond time. Philoſ. Tranſat. 


2. Rufus. Eructation. An inverted motion of the ſtomach. ex- 
cluding through its upper valve an elaſtic vapour generated by the fer- 
mentation of the aliment; which proceeds ſo haſtily, that the digeſ- 
tive power does not ſubdue it. This is ſometimes acquired by habit, 
ſo that ſome people can eruct when they pleaſe, and as long as they 
pleaſe; and there is gas enough generated to ſupply them for this 
purpoſe; for by Dr. Hale's experiments, an apple, and many other 
kinds of aliment, give up above fix hundred times their own bulk of 
an elaſtic gas in fermentation. When people voluntarily eject the fix- 
able air from their ſtomachs, the fermentation of the aliment pro- 
ceeds the faſter; for ſtopping the veſſels, which contain new wines, 
retards their fermentation, and opening them again accelerates it ; 
hence where the digeſtion 1s impaired, and the ſtomach ſomewhat 
diſtended with air, it is better to reſtrain than to encourage eructa- 
tions, except the quantity makes it neceſſary. When wine is con- 
fined 1n bottles the fermentation ſtill mate © ſlowly even for years, 
till all the ſugar 1s converted into ſpirit ; but in the proceſs of di- 
geſtion, the ſaccharine part is abſorbed in the form of chyle by the 


bibulous mouths of the numerous lacteals, before it has time to run 
into the vinous fermentation. 


3. Apepfia. Indigeſtion. Water-qualm. A few mouthfuls of 
8. the 
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the aliment are rejected at a time for ſame hours after meals. When 
the aliment has had time to ferment, and become acid, it produces 
cardialgia, or heart - burn. This diſeaſe is perhaps generally left after 
a ſlight inflammation of the ſtomach, called a ſurfeit, occaſioned by 
drinking cold, liquors, or eating cold vegetables, when heated with 
exerciſe, - This inflammation of the ſtomach. is frequently, l believe, 
at its commencement removed by a critical eruption on the face, 
which differs in its appearance as well as in its cauſe from the gutta 
roſea of drunkards, as the ſkin round the baſe of each eruption is leſs 
inflamed. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 7. This diſeaſe differs from Cardial- 
gia, Claſs I. 2. 4. 5. in its being not uniformly attended with pain of 
the cardia ventriculi, and from its retrograde motions of a part of the 
ſtomach about the upper orifice of it. In the ſame manner as hyſteria 
differs from hypochondriaſis; the one conſiſting in the weakneſs and 
indigeſtion of the ſame: portions of the alimentary canal, and the other 
in the inverted motions of fome parts of it. This apepſia or water- 
qualm continues many years, even to old age; Mr. G of Lich- 
field ſuffered under this diſeaſe from his ark and, as s he . old, 
found relief only from repeated doſes of opium. { 
M. M. A bliſter, rhubarb, a grain of opinm Nen + ay. Soap 

iron-powder. Tin- powder. Y 

4. Vomitus. An inverted order of the motions of the ſtomach and 
ceſophagus with their abſorbent veſſels, by which their contents are 
evacuated, In the act of vomiting leſs ſenſorial power is employed 
than in the uſual periſtaltic motion of the ſtomach, as explained in 
Set. XXXV. 1. 3. Whence after the operation of an emetic the di- 
geſtion becomes ſtronger by an accumulation of ſenſorial power during 
its decreaſed action. This decreaſed action of the ſtomach may be 
either induced by want of ſtimulus, as in the ſickneſs which attends 
hunger; or it may be induced by temporary want of irritability, as 
in cold fits of fever; or from habitual want of irritability, as the 


vomiting 
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vomiting of enfeebled drunkards. Or laſtly, by having been previ- 
ouſly too violently ſtimulated by an emetic drug, W ipecacu- 
anha. | 

M. M. A bliſter. An emetic. Opium. 1 of a bed, 
covering the face for a while with the bed-clothes. Crude mercury, 
A poultice with opium or theriaca externally. 


[5 Cholera. When not only the ſtomach, as in the laſt article, 
but alſo the duodenum, and ilium, as low-as the valve of the colon, 
have their motions inverted ; and great quantities of. bile are thus 


- poured into the ſtomach ; while. at the ſame time ſome branches of 


the lacteals become retrograde, and diſgorge their contents into the 
upper part of the alimentary canal; and other branches of them diſ- 
gorge their contents into the lower parts of it beneath the valve of the 
olga 3 A vomiting and purging commence together, which 1s called 
cholera, as it is ſuppoſed to have its origin from increaſed ſecretion of 
bile ; but I ſuppoſe more frequently ariſes from putrid food, or poi- 
ſonous drugs, as in the caſe narrated in Sect. XXV. 13. where other 
circumſtances of this diſeaſe are explained. See Claſs II. 1. 2. 11, 

The cramps of the legs, which are liable to attend cholera, are ex- 
plained in Claſs III. 1. 1. I 5. 

6. Ileus. Conſiſts in the inverted motions of the whole inteſtinal 
canal, from the mouth to the anus; and of the lacteals and abſorbents 
which ariſe from it. In this pitiable diſeaſe, through the valve of the 
colon, through the pylorus, the cardia, and the pharinx, are ejected, 


firſt, the contents of the ſtomach and inteſtines, with the excrement 


and even clyſters themſelves; then the fluid from the lacteals, which 
is now poured into the inteſtines by their retrograde motions, is 
thrown up by the mouth; and, laſtly, every fluid, which is abſorb- 

ed by the other lymphatic branches, from the cellular membrane, 


the ſkin, the bladder, and all other cavities of the body; and which 
Vol. II. X | 15 
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is then poured into the ſtomach or inteſtines by the retrograde mo- 
tions of tifs-JaQteals; all which ſupply that amazing quantity of 
fluid, which is in this diſeaſe continually ejected by vomiting. See 
Sect. XXV. 15. for a further explanation of this diſeaſe. 

M. M. Copious veneſection. Twenty grains of calomel in ſmall 
pills, or one grain of aloe every hour till ſtools are procured. Bliſters. 
Warm bath. Crude mercury. Clyſter of ice-water. Smear the 
ſkin all over with greaſe, as mentioned in Sect. XXV. 15. 

As this malady is occaſioned ſometimes by an introſuſception of a 
part of the inteſtine into another part of it, eſpecially in children, 
could holding them up by their heels for a ſecond or two of time be 
of ſervice after veneſection? Or the exhibition of crude quickſilver 
two ounces every half hour, till a pound is taken, be particularly 
ſerviceable in this circumſtance ? Or could half a pound, or a pound, 
of crude mercury be injected as a clyſter, the patient being elevated 
by the knees and thighs ſo as to have his head and ſhoulders much 
lower than his bottom, or even for a ſhort time held up by the heels? 
Could this alſo be of advantage in ſtrangulated hernia ? | 

Where the diſeaſe is owing to ſtrangulated hernia, the part ſhould 
be ſprinkled with cold water, or iced water, or ſalt and water recent- 
ly mixed, or moiſtened with ether. In caſes of ſtrangulated hernia, 
could acupuncture, or puncture with a capillary trocar, be uſed with 
fafety and advantage to give exit to air contained in the ſtrangulated 
bowel? Or to ſtimulate it into action? It is not uncommon for 
baſhful men to conceal their being afflicted with a ſmall hernia, 
which is the cauſe of their death ; this circumſtance ſhould therefore 
always be enquired into. Is the ſeat or cauſe of the ileus always be- 
low the valve of the colon, and that of the cholera above it? See 
. Claſs II. 1.2. 11. 


7. Globus s  Hyſteric ſuffocation is the perception of a 
globe rolling round in the abdomen, and aſcending to the ſtomach 
and 


* 
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and throat, and there inducing ſtrangulation. It conſiſts of an inef- 
fectual inverſion of the motions of the œſophagus, and other parts of 
the alimentary canal; nothing being rejected from the ſtomach. 

M. M. Tincture of caſtor, Tinct. of opium of oY 15 drops. 
See Hyſteria, Claſs I. 3. 1.9. 


8. Vomendi conamen inane. An ineffectual effort to vomit. It fre- 
quently occurs, When the ſtomach is empty, and in ſome caſes con- 
tinues many hours; but as the lymphatics of the ſtomach are not 
inverted at the fame time, there is no ſupply of materials to be eject- 
ed; it is ſometimes a ſymptom of hyſteria, but more frequently at- 
tends irregular epilepſies or reveries; which however may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their violence of exertion, for the exertions of hyſteric 
motions are feeble, as they are cauſed by debility; but thoſe of epi- 
lepſies, as they are uſed to relieve pain, are of the moſt violent kind; 
inſomuch that thoſe who have once ſeen theſe ineffectual efforts to 
vomit in ſome epilepſies, can never again miſtake them for ſymptoms 
of hyſteria.” See a caſe in Set, XIX. 2. 

M. M. Bliſter. Opium. Crude mercury. 


9. Borborigmus. A gurgling of the bowels proceeds from a par- 
tial invertion of the periſtaltic motions. of them, by which the gas is 
brought into a ſuperior part of the bowel, and bubbles through. the. 
deſcending fluid, like air ruſhing into a bottle as the water is poured 
out of it. This is ſometimes a diſtreſſing ſymptom of the debility of 
the bowels joined with a partial inverſion: of their motions. I attend- 
ed a young lady about ſixteen, who was in other reſpects feeble, whoſe- 
bowels almoſt inceſſantly made a gurgling noiſe ſo loud as to be heard 
at a conſiderable diſtance, and to attract the notice of all who were 
near her. As this noiſe never ceaſed a minute together for many 
hours 1 18. a day, it could not be produced by the uniform deſcent of 

A 2 water, 
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water, and aſcent of air through it, but there muſt have been alter- 
nately a retrograde movement of a part of the bowel, which muſt 
again have puſhed up the water above the air; or which might 
raiſe a part of the bowel, in which the fluid was lodged, alternately 
above and below another portion of it ; which might readily happen 
in ſome of the curvatures of the ſmaller n the air in which 
might be moved back ward and forward like the air- bubble in a | glaſs- 
level. 

M. M. Eſſential oil. Ten corns of black pepper fwatlowed 
whole after dinner, that its effect might be ſlower and more perma- 
nent; a ſmall pipe occaſionally introduced into the rectum to facili- 
tate the eſcape of the air. Crude mercury. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 9. 


10. Hyſteria, The three laſt articles, together with the lym- 
phatic diabztes, are the moſt common ſymptoms of the hyſteric 
diſeaſe; to which ſometimes is added the lymphatic falivation, and 
fits of ſyncope, or convulſion, with palpitation of the heart (which 
probably conſiſts of retrograde motions of it), and a great fear of 
dying. Which laſt circumſtance diſtinguiſhes theſe convulſions 
from the epileptic ones with greater certainty than any other 
| ſingle ſymptom. The pale copious urine, cold ſkin, palpitation, 
and trembling, are the ſymptoms excited by great fear. Hence 
in hyſteric diſeaſes, when thefe ſymptoms occur, the fear, which 
has been uſually aſſociated with them, recurs at the fame time, as it 
hypochondriafis, Claſs I. 2. 4. 10. See Sect. XVI. 8. 1. oy 

The convulſions which ſometimes attend the hyſteric difeaſe, are 
exertions to relieve pain, either of ſome torpid, or of ſome retro- 
grade organ; and in this reſpe& they reſemble epileptic convulſions, 
except that they are ſeldom fo violent as entirely to produce in- 
ſenſibility to external ſtimuli; for theſe weaker pains ceaſe before 
the total exhauſtion of ſenſorial power is produced, and the patient 

ſinks 
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ſinks into imperfect ſyncope; whereas the true epilepſy generally 
terminates in temporary apoplexy, with perfect inſenſibility to 
external objects. Theſe convulſions are leſs to be dreaded than 
the epileptic ones, as they do not originate from ſo permanent a 
cauſe. b | 

The great diſcharge of pale urine in this diſeaſe is owing to 
the inverted motions of the lymphatics, which ariſe about the neck 
of the bladder, as deſcribed in Sect. XXIX. 4. 5. And the lympha- 
tic falivation ariſes from the inverted motions of the falivary lym- 
phatics. ; 

Hyſteria is diſtinguiſhed from hypochondriaſis, as in the latter 
there are no retrograde motions of the alimentary canal, but ſimply 
a debility or inirritability of it, with diſtention and flatulency. It is 
diſtinguiſhed from apepſia and cardialgia by there being nothing 
ejected from the ſtomach by the retrograde motions of it, or of the 
ceſophagus. 

M. M. Opium. Camphor. Aſſafcœtida. Caſtor, with ſinapiſms 
_ externally ; to which muſt be added a clyſter of cold water, or iced 
water; which, according to Monſ. Pomme, relieves theſe hyſteric 
ſymptoms inſtantaneouſly like a charm ; which it may effect by 
checking the inverted motions of the inteſtinal canal by the torpor 
occaſioned by cold; or one end of the inteſtinal canal may become 
ſtrengthened, and regain its periſtaltic motion by reverſe ſympathy, 
when the other end 1s rendered torpid by ice-water. (Pomme des 
Affections Vaporeuſes, p. 25.) Theſe remove the preſent ſymp- 
toms; and bark, ſteel, exerciſe, coldiſh bath, prevent their returns, 
See Art. VI. 2. 1. 


11. Hydrophobia. Dread of water occaſioned by the bite of a mad 
dog, is a violent inverſion of the motions of the œſophagus on the 
contact or even approach of water or other fluids. The pharinx 
ſeems to have acquired the ſenſibility of the larinx in this diſeaſe, and 

15 
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is as impatient to reje& any fluid, which gets into it, Is not the car- 

dia ventricuh the ſeat of this diſeaſe? As in cardialgia the pain is often 

felt in the pharinx, when the acid material ſtimulates the other end 

of the canal, which terminates in the ſtomach. As this fatal diſeaſe 

reſembles tetanus, or locked jaw, in its tendency to convulſion from 

a diſtant wound, and affects ſome other parts by aſſociation, it is 
treated of in Claſs III. I. I. 15. and IV. 2. 1. 7. 
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O RDO III. 


Retrograde Irritatrve Motions, 


GENUS II. 
Of the Abſorbent Syſtem, 


SPECIES. 


1. Catarrhus lymphaticus. Lymphatic catarrh. A periodical de- 
fluxion of a thin fluid from the noſtrils, for a few hours, occaſioned 
by the retrograde motions of their lymphatics ; which may probably 
be ſupplied with fluid by the increaſed abſorption of ſome other lym- 
phatic branches in their vicinity. It is diſtinguiſhed from that mucous 
diſcharge, which happens in froſty weather from decreaſed abſorption, 
becauſe it is leſs ſalt to the taſte; and from an increaſed ſecretion of 
mucus, becauſe it is neither ſo viſcid, nor 1s attended with heat of 
the part. This complaint is liable to recur at diurnal periods, like an 
intermittent fever, for weeks and months together, with great ſneez- 
ing and very copious diſcharge for an hour or two. 

I have ſeen two of theſe caſes, both of which occurred in delicate 
women, and ſeemed an appendage to other hyſteric ſymptoms; 
whence I concluded, that the diſcharge was occaſioned by the in- 
verted motions of the lymphatics of the noſtrils, like the pale urine 
in hyſteric caſes; and that they might receive this fluid from ſome 
other branches of lymphatic veſſels opening into the frontal or maxil- 
lary cavities in their vicinity. 

Could ſuch a diſcharge be produced by ſtrong erchines, and ex- 

7 | cite 
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cite an abſorption of the congeſtion of lymph in the dropſy of the 
brain ? 


2. Falivatio Iymphatica, Lyraphatic ſalivation. A copious expu- 
ition of a pellucid infipid fluid, occaſioned by the retrograde motions 
of the lymphatics of the mouth. It is ſometimes periodical, and of- 
ten attends the hyſteric diſeaſe, and nervous fevers ; but is not ac- 
companied with a faline taſte, or with heat of the mouth, or 
nauſea. 


3. Nauſea humida. Moiſt nauſea conſiſts in a diſcharge of fluid, 
owing to the retrograde motions of the lymphatics about the fauces, 
without increaſe of heat, or faline taſte, together with ſome retro- 
grade motions of the fauces or pharinx ; dog with this nauſea a 
ſickneſs generally precedes the act of vomiting ; which may conſiſt 
of a ſimilar diſcharge of mucus or chyle into the ſtomach by the re- 
trograde motions of the lymphatics or 8 which open into it. 
See Claſs I. 2. 4. 3. and I. 2. 4. 4. 

M. M. Subacid liquids. Wine. n A bliſter. 


4. Diarrhea lymphatica, Lymphatic diarrhoea. A quantity of 
mucus and lymph are poured into the inteſtines by the inverted mo- 
tions of the inteſtinal lymphatics. The feces are leſs fetid and more 
liquid; and it ſometimes portends the commencement of a diabætes, 
or dropſy, or their temporary relief. This lymphatic diarrhoea ſome- 
times becomes chronical, in which the atmoſpheric moiſture, ab- 
ſorbed by the cutaneous and pulmonary lymphatics, is poured into 
the inteſtines by the retrograde motions of the lacteals. See Section 
XXIX. 4. 6. where ſome caſes of this kind are related. 


5. Diarrhea chylifera. celiaca. Chyliferous diarrhoea, The 
chyle drank up by the lacteals of the upper inteſtines is poured into 
4 | the 
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the lower ones by the retrograde motions of their laQeals, and appears 
in the dejections. This circumſtance occurs at the beginning of di- 
arrhœa crapuloſa, where the patient has taken and digeſted more ali- 
ment than the ſyſtem can conveniently receive, and thus eliminates 
a part of it ; as appears when there is curdled chyle in ſome of the de- 
jectious. See Sect. XXIX. 4. 7. It differs from the lymphatic diar- 
rhoea, as the chyliferous diabætes differs from the aqueous and muca- 
* diabætes. | | 

6. Diabetes. By the retrograde motions of the urinary lymphatics, 
an immenſe quantity of fluid is poured into the bladder. It is either 
termed chyliferous, or aqueous, or mucaginous, from the nature of 
the fluid brought into the bladder; and is either a temporary diſeaſe, 
as in hyſteric women, in the: beginning of intoxication, in worm 
caſes, or in thoſe expoſed to cold damp air, or to great fear, or 
anxiety, or in the commencement of ſome dropfies ; or it becomes 

chronical. . £99031 7 

When the urinary Iymphatice invert their 8 and pour their 
refluent . contents into the bladder, ſome other branch of the abſorbent 
ſyſtem acts with greater energy to ſupply this fluid. If it is the in- 
teſtinal branch, the chyliferous diabætes is produced: if it is the cu- 
taneous or pulmonary branch, the aqueous diabætes is produced: and 
if the cellular or cyſtic branches, the mucaginous diabætes. In the 
two laſt the urine is pellucid, and contains no ſugar. 

In dropſies the fluid is ſometimes abſorbed, and poured into the blad- 
der by the retrograde motions of the urinary lymphatics, as during 
the exhibition-of digitalis. In the beginning of the dropfies of infirm 
gouty patients, I have frequently obſerved, that they make a large 
quantity of water for one night, which relieves them for ſeveral days. 
In theſe caſes the patient previouſly feels a fulneſs about the precordia, 
with difficult reſpiration, and ſymptoms ſimilar to thoſe of hyſteria. 
Perhaps a previous defect of abſorption takes place in ſome part of 

Vo. II. Y q the 
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the body in thoſe hyſteric caſes, which are relieved by a copious diſ- 
charge of pale urine, - See Diabætes explained at large, Section 
XXIX. 4. 

A diſcharge of blood ſometimes attends the diabetes, which was 
occaſionally a ſymptom of that diſeaſe in Mr. Brindley, the great na- 
vigable canal maker in this country. Which may be accounted for 
by the communication of a lymphatic branch with the gaſtric branch 
of the vena portarum, as diſcovered by J. F. Meckel. See Section 
XXVII. 2. 

M. M. Alum. Earth of Alum. Canthatides; Calomel. Bark. 
Steel. Roſin. Opium. See Sect. XXIX. 4. 


7. Suder lymphaticus. Profuſe ſweats from the inverted motions 
of the cutaneous lymphatics, as in ſome fainting fits, and at the ap- 
proach of death; and as perhaps in the ſudor angiicanus. See Sect. 
XXIX. 5.. Theſe ſweats. are glutinous to the touch, and without 
increaſed heat of the ſkin ; if the part is not covered, the ſkin becomes 
cold from the evaporation of the fluid. Theſe ſweats without heat 
ſometimes occur in the act of vomiting, as in Sect. XXV. g. and are 
probably the cauſe of the cold ſweaty hands of ſome people. As men- 
tioned in Sect. XXIX. 4. 9. in the caſe of R. Davis, which he cured 
by frequent application of lime. Though it is poſſible, that cold 
ſweaty hands may alſo ariſe from the want of due abſorption of the 
perſpirable matter effuſed on them, and that the coldneſs may be 
owing to the greater evaporation in conſequence. 

The acid ſweats deſcribed by Dr. Dobſon, which he obſerved in a 
diabetic patient, and aſcribes to the chyle effuſed on the ſkin, muſt 


be aſcribed to the res obo action of the cutaneous lymphatics. Soo 
Se&. XXIX. 6. 


8. Suahr afihmaticas. The cold ſweats in this diſeaſe only cover 
the head, arms, and breaſt, and are frequently exceedingly profuſe. 
4 Theſe 
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Theſe ſweats are owing to the inverted motions of the cutaneous lym- 
phatics of the upper part of the body, and at the ſame time the in- 
creaſed abſorption of the pulmonary abſorbents : hence theſe ſweats 
when profuſe relieve the preſent fit of aſthma, There is no other 
way to account for ſweats appearing on the upper parts of the body 
only, but by the fluid having been abſorbed by the lymphatic branch 
of the lungs, and effuſed on the ſkin by the retrograde movements 
of the cutaneous lymphatics ; which, join thoſe of the lungs before 
they enter into the venous circulation. For if they were occaſioned, 
as generally ſuppoſed, by the difficulty of the circulation of the blood 
through the lungs, the whole ſkin muſt be equally affected, bath of 
the upper and lower parts of the body; for whatever could obſtruct 
the circulation in the upper part of the venous ſyſtem, muſt equally 
obſtruct it in the lower part of it. See Sect. XXIX. 6. In the con» 
vulſive aſthma theſe ſweats do not occur; hence they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; and might be called the hydropic aſthma, and the epileptic 
aſthma, 


9. Tranſlatio puris. Tranſlation of matter from one part of the 
ſyſtem to another can only be explained from its being abſorbed by one 
branch of the lymphatic ſyſtem, and depoſited in a diſtant part by the 
retrograde motions of another branch; as mentioned Sect. XXIX. 
7.1. It is curious, that theſe tranſlations of matter are attended ge- 
nerally, I believe, with cold fits ; for leſs heat 1s produced during the 
retrograde action of this part of the ſyſtem, as no ſecretion in the 
lymphatic glands of the affected branches can exiſt at the ſame time. 
Do any ineffectual retrograde motions occafion the cold fits of agues } 
The time when the gout of the liver ceaſes, and the gout in the foot 
commences, is attended with a cold fit, as I have obſerved in two in- 
ſtances, which is difficult to explain, without ſuppofing the new veſ- 
ſels, or the matter produced on the inflamed liver, to be abſorbed, 
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and either eliminated by ſome retrograde motion, or carried to the 
newly inflamed part? See Claſs IV. 1. 2. 15. 


10. Tranſ/latio lafiis. Tranſlation of milk to the bowels in puer- 
peral fevers can only be explained by the milk being abſorbed by the 
pectoral branch of lymphatics, and carried to the bowels by the retro- 
grade motions of the inteſtinal lymphatics or RO See _ in- 
ſtances of this in Sect. b 7. 4 


11. Tranſlatio urine. Tnanſlation of urine. There is a curious 
caſe related in the Tranſaction of the College of Phyſicians at Phila- 
delphia, Vol. I. p. 96. of a girl, who labouring under an iſcuria vo- 
mited her urine for many months; which could not be diſtinguiſhed 
from that which was at other times drawn off by the catheter. After 
having taken much opium, ſhe ſeems at length to have formed gravel, 
ſome of which was frequently brought up by vomiting. Dr. Senter 
aſcribes this to the retrograde motions of the lymphatics of the ſto- 
mach, and the increaſed ones of thoſe of the bladder, and refers to 
thoſe of Set. XXIX. of this work; which ſection was firſt publiſhed 
in 1780; and to Macquire's Dictionary of Chemiſtry, Art. Urine. © 

The patient above deſcribed ſometimes had a diſcharge of urine by 
the navel, and at other times by the NNE and ſometimes- _ uri- 
nous ſweats. iN. 
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ORDO III. 
Retrograde Irritative Motions. 


GENUS III. 
Of the Sanguiferous Syſtem. 


SPECIES. 


1. Capillarium motus retrogreſſus. In microſcopic experiments it 
is uſual to ſee globules of blood regurgitate from the capillary veſſels 
again and again, before they paſs through them; and not only the 
mouths of the veins, which ariſe from theſe capillaries, are fre- 
quently ſeen by microſcopes to regurgitate ſome particles of blood 
during the ſtruggles of the animal ; but a retrograde motion of the 

blood in the veins of theſe animals, from the very heart to the extre- 
mities of the limbs, is obſervable by intervals during the diſtreſſes of 
the dying creature. Haller, Elem. Phy. T. i. p. 216. See Section 
XXIX. 3. 8. 


2. Palpitatio cordis. May not the ineffectual and weak unequal 
motions of the heart in hyſteric caſes be aſcribed to the retrograde 


motions of it, which continue for a ſhort time, or terminate in ſyn- 
cope? See Claſs IV. 3. 1. 6. 


3. Aubelatio 
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3. Anhelatio ſpaſiodica. In ſome aſthmas may not the difficulty 
of reſpiration ariſe from the inverted action of the finer branches of 


the bronchia, or of the pulmonary artery or vein, like thoſe of the 
capillaries above deſcribed in No. 1. of this genus? 
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The Orders and Genera of the Second Claſs of Diſeaſes. 


CLASS II. 


DISEASES OF SENSATION, 


ORDO I. 
Increaſed Senſation. 


GENERA, 


1. With increaſed action of the muſcles. 


2. With the production of new veſſels by internal membranes or 
glands with fever, 


* With the production of new veſſels by external membranes or 
glands with fever, 


4. With the production of new veſſels by internal membranes or 


glands without fever. 


5. With the production of new veſſels by external membranes or 
glands without fever. 


6. With fever conſequent to the production of new veſſels of fluids, 
7. With increaſed action of the organs of ſenſe, 


ORDO II. 
Decreaſed Senſation. 


| GENERA. 
1. With deereaſed actions of the general ſyſtem. 
2. With decreaſed actions of particular —_— 


ORDO III. 
Retrograde Senſitiue Motions. 


GENERA. 
1. Of the arterial ſyſtem. 
2. Of the abſorbent ſyſtem. 
3. Of the excretory ducts. 
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The Orders, Genera, and | Species, of the Second Claſs 
of Diſeaſes. 


CLASS I. 


DISEASES OF SENSATION. 


ORDO I. 
Increafed Senſation, 


GENUS I 
With Increaſed Action of the Muſcles. 


SPECIES... 


1. Deglutitio. Deglutition. 

2. Reſpiratio. Reſpiration. | 

3. Sternutatio, Sneezing. : 

4. Anhelitus. Panting. 

$5. Tuſſis ebriorum. Cough of inebriates. 

6. Syngultus, Hiccough. 

7. Aſthma humorale.  Humoral aſthma. 

8. Nictitatio ſenfitrva. Winking from pain. 
9. Ofcitatio et pandiculatiog.  Yawning and ſtretching. 
10. Teneſmus. 28 Teneſmus. 

11. Strang uria. Strangury. 

12. Parturitio. Parturition. 


GENUS, 
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GENUS II. 


With the Production of new Veſſels by internal Membranes or Glands, 


with Fever. 


SPECIES. 


1. Febris ſenſitroa irritata. 
2, Ophthalmia interna. 

3. Phrenitis. 5 

4. Peripneumonia. 

— tracbealis. 


5. Pleuritis.. 
6. Diaphragmitis. 

7. Carditis. 

8. Peritonitis. 

9. Meſenteritis. 

10. Gaftritis. 

11. Enteritis. 

12. Hepatitis. 

13. Splenitis. 

14. Nephritis. 

15. Cyſtitis. 

16. Hyſteritis. 

17. Lumbago ſenſittua. 
18, I{chras. 

19. Paronychia interna. 


Vor, II. 


Senſitive irritated fever. 
Inflammation of the eye. 


of the brain. 


of the lungs. 
the croup. 

of the pleura. 
— of the diaphragm. 


of the heart. 

of the peritoneum. 
of the meſentery. 
of the ſtomach. 

of the bowels. 

of the liver. 

of the ſpleen. 

of the kidney. 

of the bladder. 

of the womb. 


of the loins. 


of the pelvis. 


— beneath the nails. 


GENUS 
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: ____ GENUS m. 


With the Produtim of now Heli hy external Membranes or Gland, 
1th Fever. 


SPECIES. 


1. Febris ſenſitiva mirritata. 
2. Eryſipelas irritatum. 
— inirritatum. 
—— — ſenſi tiuum. 
3. Tools —__ 
— = Juperficialis. 1p 
— — inirritata. 
4. e ſuppurans. 
. — mutubilis. 


6 r n 
| 5. Catarr hus ſenſi tous. 
6. — contagię 0j . 
eguinus et caninus. 
75 Peripmenmonza ns A 
8. Pertuſſis. 

9. Variola diſcreta. 

— — conffuens. 

10. Rubeola ir rita... 

—irritala. 
11. Scarlatina mitts. 
— maligna, 
12. Miliaria ſudatoria. 


Ir 8 3 


Senfitive inirritated fever. 

Eryſipelas irritated. 
inirritated. 

— ſenſitive. 


Angina internal. 


ſuperficial. 

inirritated. 

Mumps ſuppurative. 

| mutable, _ 

of cats. 

Catarrh inflammatory. 

contagious, 

among horſes and dogs. 

Superficial peripneumony. 

Chin-cough. 

Small-pox diſtin&. | 
confluent. 

- inoculated. 

Meaſles irritated. 

mirritated. |. 

Scarlet fever mild. 

—--— malignant. 


Miliary fever ſudatory. 
. Mihharia 


Miliaria irritata. 
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Miliary irritated. 


inirritata. inirritated. 
13. Peſirs. Plague. | 
vaccina. of horned cattle. 

14. Pemphigus. Bladdery fever. 

15. Varicella. Chicken- pox. 

16. Urticaria. Nettle raſh. 

17. Aptha ſenſitiva. Thruſh ſenſitive. 
þ irritata. irritated. 

— — inirritata. inirritated. 

18. Dyſenteria. Bloody flux. 

19. Gaſtritis ſuperficialts. Superficial inflam. of the Jock. 
20. Enteritis ſuper ficialis. of the bowels. 

8 E N U 8 IV. 


With the Produftion of new, Veſſels by internal Membranes or Oland, 


— 


Sn > WH 


. Ophthalmia e 


ympbatica. 
equina. 
Pterigion. 


. Tarſitis palpebrarum. 
. Hordeolum. 


» Paronychia fperficialis. 
Gutta roſea hepatica. 
 flomatica. : 
— hereditaria, 


3 Fever. 


SPECIES. 


Ophthalmy ſuperficial By 
lymphatic. 
of horſes. 

Eye-wing. 

Red eyelids, 

Stye. 

Whitlow. 

Pimpled face hepatic. 

ſtomatic. 

hereditary. 


— 7. Odontiitis, 
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7. Odontitis. 1 Inflamed tooth. 

8. Otitis. | | ear 

9. Fiſtula lacrymalis. | Fiſtula lacrymalis. 
10. Fi/tula in ans. L Fiſtula in ano. 
11. Hepatitis chronica. x Chronical hepatitis. 
12. Scrophula ſuppurans. Suppurating ſcrophula. 
13. Scorbutus ſuppurans. Suppurating ſcurvy. 
14. Schirrus Suppurans.  Suppurating ſchirrus. 
15. Carcinoma. Cancer. 
16. Arthrocele. Swelling of the joints, 
17. Arthropuoſis. Suppuration of the joints, 
18. Caries offium. Caries of the bones. 

G E N US V. 


With the Production of new Veſſels by external Membranes or Glands, 
without Fever. 


SPECIES. 
1. Gonorrhæa venerea. Clap. 
2. Syphilis. Venereal diſeaſe. 
3. Lepra. | Leproſy. 
4. Elephantiaſis. Elephantiaſis. 
5. Framboeſia. . Framboeſia. 
6. Pſora. Itch. 
7. Eſora ebriorum. Itch of drunkards. 
; Herpes. Herpes. 
9. Zona ignea. Shingles. 
10. Annulus repens. | Ring- worm. 


11. Tinea 
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11. Tinea capitis, Scald-head. 

12. Cruſta laclea. M.lilk-cruſt. 

13. Trichoma. „ Plica polonica. 
GENUS VI. 


With Fever conſequent to the Producion of new Veſſels or Fluids. 


—O—  - - 


JCI. 
1. Febris ſenſitiva. Senſitive fever. 
2. a pure clanſo. Fever from concealed matter. 
3. a vomica. = from ven: 


4. —— ab empyemate. from empyema. 


5. —— meſenterica. meſenteric. 

6. a pure derato. | —— from aerated matter. 

7. a phthiſi. — from conſumption. 

8. ſcrophuloſa. ſcrophulous. 

9. iſchiadica. from iſchias. 
10. arthropuodica. from joint- evil. 
11. a pure contagioſo. — from contagious matter. 
12. varioloſa ſecundaria. ſecondary of ſmall- pox. 
13. carcinomatoſa. — cancarous. 
14. — venerea. venereal. 
15. a ſanie contagioſa. from contagious ſanies. 
16, puerpera. puerperal. 
17, a ſphacelo. —— from ſphacelus, 


GENUS 
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* 


GENUS VI. 


With increaſed Aclion of the Organs of Senſe. 


I, Delirium febrile. 
2. maniacale. 
3. ebrietatis. 
4. Sommum. . 


# © 4 % 


6. _ — 0 
7. Rubor a calore. 
8. jucunditali. 
9. Priapiſinus amatorius. 
10. Di Nentio mamularum., 


SPECIES. 


Delirium of fevers. 
maniacal. 
of drunkenneſs. 


Dreams. 
Deception of gebt. 


of hearing. 


| Bluſh from heat. 


from joy. 


Amorous priapiſm. 
Diſtention of the nipples. 


DD. U.. 
| Deereoed munten | 


. GENUS I. 


With 455 rea mo Aclion of the en Sem. 


51 (6h 
1. Stultitia en ili. 
2. Tædium vite. 


3. Pareſis ſenſitiva, 
HA 


SPECIES. 


Folly from Gb.” * 
Irk ſomeneſs of life. 
Senſitive debility. 


GENUS 
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GENUS ll. 
With decreaſed Afions of particular Organs. 


SPECIES. 
1. Anorexia. Want of appetite. 
2. Adipfia. Want of thirſt. 
3. Impotentia. | Impotence. 
4. Sterilitas, Barrenneſs. 
5. Inſenſibilitas artuum. Inſenſibility of the limbs. 
6. Dyſuria inſenſitiva. Inſenſibility of the bladder. 
7. Accumulatio aluina. Accumulation of feces. 
ORDO III. 


Retrograde Senſitive Motions. 


GENUS I. 
Of Excretory Dutts. 


SPECIES. 
Motus retrogreſſus. Retrograde motion. 
I, ureterum. — — of the ureters. 
*s urethre. —— of the urethra, 


of the bile-du&. 


3. — duttus choledbci. 


CLASS 
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CLASS II. 


DISEASES OF SENSATION, 


1 
2 * 
i N i 
% : . + . 


ORDO I. 
Increaſed Senſation. 


_.._ GENUS 1. 
With increaſed Action uf the Muſcles. 


Tur actions belon ging to this genus are thoſe N are imme- 
diately excited by the ſenſations of pain or pleaſure, but which are 
neither followed by inflammation, nor by convulſion. The former 
of which belong to the ſubſequent genera of this order, and the latter 
to the claſs of voluntary motions. _ | 

The criterion between the actions, Which are the immediate con- 
ſequence of painful ſenſation, and convulſive actions properly ſo called, 
conſiſts in the former having a tendency to diſlodge the ſtimulating 
cauſe, which induces the painful ſenſation; and the latter being ex- 
erted for the purpoſe of expending the ſenſorial power, and thus 
dulling or deſtroying the general ſenſation of the ſyſtem. See Claſs 
III. 1. 

There is a degree of heat produced in the affected part by theſe 
ſenſitive actions without inflammation, but in much leſs quantity 
than when attended by inflammation ; as in the latter there is a pro- 
duction of new veſſels. See Set. XXXIII. 2. 3. 

Some of the ſpecies of this genus cannot properly be termed diſeaſes 
in their natural ſtate, but become ſo by their defect or exceſs, and are 
here inſerted to facilitate the explanation of the others. 
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SPECIES. 


1. Deglutitio. 8 our food is 3 cauſed by the 
pleaſureable fenſation occaſioned by its ſtimulus on the palate or fauces, 
and is acquired long before the nativity of the animal. Afterwards 
the pain of hunger previouſly produces the various voluntary exer- 
tions to procure the proper material, but the actions of maſticating 
and of ſwallowing it are effected by the ſenſorial power of ſenſation ; 
which appears by their not being always controulable by the will, as 
when children in vain attempt to ſwallow nauſeous. drugs. See Claſs 
IV. 1. 3. 1. The maſticated food ſtimulates the palate, which is an 
organ of ſenſe, into ſo much action, as to produce agreeable ſenſation ; 
and the muſcles ſubfervient to deglutition are brought into action by 
the ſenſation thus produced. The pleafureable ſenſation is the proxi- 
mate cauſe; the action of the fibres of the extremities of the nerves 
of taſte is the remote cauſe; the ſenſorial power of irritation exciting 
theſe fibres of the nerves of taſte into increaſed action is the pre- 
remote cauſe; the action of the muſtles of deglutition is the 
proximate cet ; the puſhing the food into the ſtomach is the 
remote 3 ; . the nutrition of n body is 18 the poſi-romote 
effect. 

Though the Wolckes ſubſervient to Jeblutinian have their actions 
previouſly aſſociated, ſo as to be excited into ſynchronous tribes or 
ſucceſſive trains, either by volition, as when we ſwallow a: diſagree- 
able drug; or by ſenſation, as when we ſwallow agreeable food; or 
by irritation, as when we inattentively ſwallow our faliva ; yet do all 
thoſe three kinds of deglutition belong to the reſpective claſſes of vo- 
lition, ſenſation, and irritation; becauſe the firſt links of theſe tribes 
or trains of muſcular action are excited by thoſe ſenſorial powers, and 
the aſſociated links, which accompany or ſucceed them, are excited by 

7 1 the 
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the combined powers either of volition, or of ſenſation, or of irrita- 
tion, along with that of aſſociation. 

2. Reſpiratio, Reſpiration is immediately cauſed by the ſen ſorial 
power of ſenſation in conſequence of the baneful want of vital air; 
and not from the accumulation of blood in the lungs, as that might 
be carried on by inhaling azote alone, without the oxygenous part of 
the atmoſphere. The action of reſpiration is thus ſimilar to that of 
ſwallowing our food to appeaſe the pain of hunger; but the lungs 
being ſurrounded with air, their proper pabulum, no intermediate 
voluntary exertions are required, as: in n hunger, to obtain and prepare 
the wanted material. | 

Reſpiration is ſimilar to ſlow combuſtion; the oxygenous part of 
the atmoſphere is received through the moiſt membranes, which line 
the air=cells of the lungs, and uniting with the inflammable part of 
the blood generates an acid, probably the phoſphoric acid; a portion 
of carbonic acid is likewiſe produced in this proceſs; as appears by 
repeatedly breathing over lime-water, which then becomes turbid, 
See Botanic Garden, P. I. — ne rofl 


3. Sternutatio. uni conſiſts 4 wooſeuler actions produced by 
the ſenſorial faculty of ſenſation; and is an effort to diſlodge, by 
means of air forcibly impelled through the noſtrils, ſome material; 
which ſtimulates the membrane, which lines them, into too great 
action, and nn thence i by. the fouls of ſmell which is diffuſed 
on it. 

In this operation the too n action of the veſſels of the mem- 
brane of the noſtrils is the remote cauſe; the ſenſation thence induced 
is the proximate cauſe; and the 1 actions are the proximate 
effect. 
This action of ſhoening frequently ku common reſpiration in 
new-born children, but I believe not always; as like the latter it can- 
not have been previouſly acquired in the uterus. | 

Aa 2 It 
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It is produced in ſome people by fudden light, as by looking up at 
the ſky in a morning, when they come out of a gloomy bed-cham- 
ber. It then becomes an aſſociate action, and belongs to Claſs IV. 

FR. 4. 
M. M. When it is exerted to exceſs it may be cured by loullng 
ſtarch up the noſtrils, See Claſs I. 1. 2. 13. 


4. Anhelitus, Panting. The quick and laborious breathing of 
running people, who are not accuſtomed to violent exerciſe, is occa- 
ſioned by the too great conflux of blood to the lungs. As the ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem, as well as the abſorbent ſyſtem, is furniſhed in many 
parts of its courſe with valves, which in general prevent the retro- 
grade movement of their contained fluids; and as all theſe veſſels, in 
ſome. part of their courſe, lie in contact with the muſcles, which are 
brought into action in running, it follows that the blood muſt be ac- 
celerated by the intermitted ſwelling of the bellies of the muſcles 
moving over them. 

The difficulty of breathing, with which very fat people are imme- 
diately affected on exerciſe, is owing to the preſſure of the accumu- 
lated fat on- the veins, arteries, and lymphatics; and which, by diſ- 
tending the ſkin, occaſions it to act as a tight bandage on the whole 
ſurface of the body. Hence when the muſcles are excited into quicker 
action, the progreſs of the blood in the veins, and of the lymph and 
chyle in the abſorbent ſyſtem, 1s urged on with much greater force, 
as under an artificial bandage on a limb, explained in Art. IV. 2. 10. 
and in Sect. XXXIII. 3. 2. Hence the circulation is inſtantly quick- 
ened to a great degree, and the difficulty of breathing is the conſe- 
quence of a more rapid circulation through the lungs. The increaſed 
| ſecretion of the perſpirable matter is another conſequence of this rapid 
circulation; fat people, when at reſt, are believed to perſpire leſs 
than others, which may be gathered from their generally having more 


liquid ſtools, more and paler urine, and to their frequently taking leſs 
food 
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food than many thin people; and laſtly, from the perſpiration of fat 
people being generally more inodorous than that of lean ones; but 
when corpulent people are put in motion, the ſweat ſtands in drops 
on their ſkins, and they © lard the ground” as they run. The in- 
creaſe of heat of corpulent people on exerciſe, is another conſequence 
of their more rapid circulation, and greater ſecretion. See Claſs I. 
„ 

Other cauſes of difficult or quick reſpiration will be treated of un- 
der Aſthma, Pertuſſis, Peripneumony, Tonſillitis. 


5. Tuffis ebriorum. Senſitive cough is an exertion of the muſcles 
ufed in expiration excited into more violent action by the ſenſorial 
power of ſenſation, in conſequence of ſomething which too power- 
fully ſtimulates the lungs. As the ſaline part of the ſecreted mucus, 
when the abſorption of it is impeded ; or the too great viſcidity of it, 
when the abſorption is increaſed; or the too great quantity of the 
mucus, when the ſecretion is increaſed ; or the inflammation of the 
membranes of the lungs ; it is an effort to diſlodge any of theſe extra- 
neous materials. 

Of this kind is the cough which attends free-drinkers after a de- 
bauch; it conſiſts of many ſhort efforts to cough, with a frequent ex- 
puition of half a tea-ſpoonful of frothy mucus, and is attended with 
conſiderable thirſt. The thirſt is occaſioned by the previous diſſipa- 
tion of the aqueous parts of the blood by ſenſible or inſenſible perſpira- 
tion; which was produced by the increafed action of the cutaneous 
and pulmonary capillaries during the ſtimulus of the wine. In con- 
ſequence of this an increaſed abſorption commences to replace this 
moiſture, and the ſkin and mouth become dry, and the pulmonary 
mucus becomes inſpiſſated; which ſtimulates the bronchia, and is 
raiſed into froth by the ſucceſſive currents of air in evacuating it. 
This production of froth is called by ſome free-drinkers ** ſpitting 
ſixpences“ after a debauch. * ſubſequent thirſt, dry mouth, and 
viſcid 
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viſcid expectoration in ſome people ſucceeds the ſlighteſt degree of 
intoxication of which it may be efteemed a criterion. See Claſs IV. 
2. 1. 8. 

As coughs are not always attended with pain, the muſcular actions, 
which dedver them, are ſometimes excited by the ſenſorial faculty 
of irritation, as in Claſs I. 1. 2. 8. I. 1. 3. 4. I. 1. 4. 3. I. 2. 3. 4. 
Coughs are alſo ſometimes convulſive, as in Claſs III. 1. 1. 10. and 
ſometimes ſympathetic, as Claſs IV. 2. 1. 7. 

M. M. Veneſection, when the cough is attended with inflammi- 
tion. Mucilages. Opium. Torpentia. Bliſter, 


6. Singultus. Hiccough is an exertion of the muſcles uſed in in- 
ſpiration excited into more violent action by the ſenſorial power of ſen- 
ſation, in conſequence of ſomething which too powerfully ſtimu- 
lates the cardia ventriculi, or upper orifice of the ſtomach. As 
when ſolid food is too haſtily taken without ſufficient dilution. And 
is an effort to diſlodge that offenſive material, and puſh it to ſome 
leſs ſenſible part of the ſtomach, or into the middle of the contained 
aliment. 

At the end of fatal fevers it t may ariſe from the acrimony of the 
undigeſted aliment, 'or from a part of the ſtomach being already dead, 
and by its weight or coldneſs affecting the ſurviving part with diſa- 
greeable ſenſation. The pain about the upper orifice of the ſtomach 
is the proximate cauſe, the too great or too little action of the fibres 
of this part of the ſtomach is the remote cauſe, the action of the muſ- 
cles uſed in inſpiration is the proximate effect, and the repercuſſion of 
the offending material is the remote effect. 

Hiccough is ſometimes ſympathetic, occaſioned by the pain of 
gravel in the. kidney or ureter, as in Claſs IV. 1. 1. 7. and is ſome- 
times a ſymptom of epilepſy or reverie, as in Sect. XIX. 2. 

M. M. Oil of cinnamon from one drop gradually increaſed to ten, 


on ſugar, or on chalk, — Bliſter. Emetic. 
| 7. Aſthma 
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7. Aſthma humorale. The humoral aſthma. probably conſiſts in a 
temporary anaſarca of the lungs, which may be owing to a tempo» 
rary defect of lymphatic abſorption. Its cauſe is nevertheleſs at pre- 
ſent very obſcure, ſince a temporary deficiency of venous abſorption, 
at the extremities of the pulmonary or bronchial veins, might occaſion. 
a ſimilar difficulty of reſpiration. See Abortio, Claſs I. 2. 1. 14. Or 
it might be ſuppoſed, that the lymph effuſed into the cavity of the 
cheſt might, by ſome additional heat during ſleep, acquire an aerial 
form, and thus compreſs the lungs; and on this circumſtance the re- 
lief, which theſe patients receive from: cold air, would be readily ac- 
counted for. 

The paroxyſms attack the patient 1a his firſt ſleep, when the cir- 
culation through the lungs in weak people wants the aſſiſtanee of the 
voluntary power. Claſs I. 2. 1. 3. And hence the abſorbents of the: 
lungs are leſs able to fulfil the whole of their duty. And part of the 
thin mucus, which is ſecreted into the air- cells, remains there un- 
abſorbed, and occaſions the difficult reſpiration, which awakes the 
patient. And the violent exertions of the muſcles of reſpiration, 
which ſucceed, are excited by the pain of ſuffocation, for the purpoſe: 
of puſhing forwards: the blood through the compreſſed capillaries, and. 
to promote the abſorption of the effuſed lymph. 

In this the humoral differs from the convulſive aſthma, treated of 
in Claſs III. 1. 1. 10. as in that there is probably no accumulated fluid: 
to be abſorbed ; and the violent reſpiration is only an exertion for the 
purpoſe of relieving pain, either in the lungs or in ſome diſtant part, 
as in other convulſions, or epilepſy; and in this reſpect the fits of 
humoral and convulſive aſthma eſſentially differ from each other, con- 
trary to the opinion expreſſed without lufficient conſideration. in Sect. 
XVIII. 15. 

The patients in the paroxyſms both of humoral and convullive 
aſthma find relief from cold air, as they generally riſe out of bed, and 
open the window, * put out their heads; for the lungs are not 

ſenſible 
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ſenſible to cold, and the ſenſe of ſuffocation is ſomewhat relieved by 
there being more oxygen contained in a given quantity of cold freſh 
air, than in the warm confined air of a cloſe bed- chamber. 

I have ſeeh humoral aſthma terminate in confirmed . and 
deſtroy the patient, who had been an exceſſive drinker of ſpirituous 
potation. And M. Savage aſſerts, that this diſeaſe frequently termi- 
nates in diabetes; which ſeems to ſhew, that it is a temporary dropſy 
relieved by a great flow of urine. Add to this, that theſe paroxyſms 
of the aſthma are themſelves relieved by profufe ſweats of the upper 
parts of the body, as explained in Claſs I. 3. 2.8. which would coun- 
tenance the idea of their being occaſioned by ones of lymph in 
the lungs. 

The congeſtion of lymph in che hag) from 40 defective abſorp- 
tion of it is probably the remote cauſe of humoral aſthma; but the 
pain of ſuffocation is the immediate cauſe of the violent exertions in 
the paroxyſms. And whether this congeſtion of lymph in the air- 
cells of the .lungs increaſes during our ſleep, as above ſuggeſted, or 
not; the pain of ſuffocation will be more and more diſtreſſing after 
ſome hours of ſleep, as the ſenſibility to internal ſtimuli increaſes 
during that time, as deſcribed in Sect. XVIII. 15. For the fame 
reaſon many epileptic fits, and paroxyſms of the gout, occur during 
ſleep. 

In two gouty caſes, complicated with jaundice, and pain, and fick- 
neſs, the patients had each of them a ſhivering fit, like the com- 
mencement of an ague, to the great alarm of their friends; both 
which commenced in the night, I ſuppoſe during their ſleep; and 
the conſequence was a ceſſation of the jaundice, and pain about the 
ſtomach, and ſickneſs; and inſtead of that the gout appeared in their 
extremities. In theſe caſes I conjecture, that there was a metaſtaſis 
not only of the diſeaſed action from the membranes of the liver to 
thoſe of the foot; but that ſome of the new veſſels, or new fluids, 
which were previouſly produced in the inflamed liver, were tranſlated 


to 
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to the feet during the cold fit, by the increaſed abſorption of the he- 
patic [ymaphiatics,! and by the retrograde motions of thoſe of the af- 
feed limbs. 

This I think reſembles in ſome reſpects a fit of humoral aſthma, 
where ſtronger motions of the abſorbent veſſels of the lungs are ex- 
cited, and retrograde ones of the correſpondent cutaneous lymphatics; 
whence the violent ſweats of the upper parts of the body only are 
produced ; and for a time the patient becomes relieved by the me- 
taſtaſis and elimination of the offending material by ſenſitive exer- 
tion. For a further account of this intricate ſubject ſee Claſs III. 
1. 1. 10. 

M. M. To relieve the en a OM of ether may be 
given mixed with water, with 10 drops of laudanum, to be repeated 
three or four times. Veneſection. An emetic. A bliſter.” After- 
wards the Peruvian bark, with a grain of opium at night, and two or 
three of aloes. A flannel ſhirt in winter, but not in {urtner. Iſſues. 
Digitalis? | 9 308 

In this ſpecies of aſthma, there is great reaſon to believe, that the 
reſpiration of an atmoſphere, with an increaſed proportion of oxygen, 
will prove of great advantage; ſome well-obſerved and well - atteſted 
caſes of which are publiſhed by Dr. Beddoes ; as this purer air invigo- 
rates the circulation, and the whole ſyſtem in conſequence, perhaps 
not only by its ſtimulus, but by its ſupplying the material from which 
the ſen ſorial power is extracted or fabricated. In ſpaſmodic aſthma, 
on the contrary, Dr. Ferriar has found undoubted benefit from an at- 
moſphere mixed with hydrogen. See Sect. XVIII. 15. and Claſs III. 
1. 1. 10. g 


8. Niclitatio ſenſitiva. Winking of the eyes is performed every 
minute, without our attention, for the purpoſe of diffuſing the tears 
over them, -which are poured into the eye a little above the external 
corner of it, and which are afterwards abſorbed by the lacrymal points 

Vo“. II. ME above 
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above and below the internal corner of it. When this operation is 
performed without our attention, it is cauſed by the faculty of irrita- 
tion, and belongs to Claſs I. 1.4.1. but when it is*produced by a 
ſtronger ſtimulus of any extraneous material in the eye, ſo as to cauſe 
pain, the violent and frequent nictitation is cauſed by the faculty of 


ſenſation. 


This diſeaſe is ſometimes produced by the intraygrfion of the edge 
of the lower eyelid, which bends the points of the hairs of the eye- 
laſh upon the ball of the eye, which perpetually ſtimulate it into 
_ painful ſenſation. This introverſion of the eyelid is generally owing 
to a tumor of the cellular membrane below the edge of the eyelid, 
aud, though a, very troubleſome complaint may often be cured by the 
following ſimple means. A little common plaſter ſpread on thin 
linen, about a quarter of an inch long, muſt be rolled up ſo as to be 
about the fize of. a crow-quill, this muſt be applied immediately be- 
low the eyelaſh on the outſide of the eye; and muſt be kept on by 
another plaſter over it. This will then act as a flight compreſſion 
on the tumor under the eyelaſh, and, will prevent the hairs from 
touching the eye-ball. In a week or two. the compreſſion will di- 
miniſh the tumor it lies over, and cure this painful deformity... 


9. Oſcitatio et pandiculatio. Yawnin 8 and fretchins of the limbs 
is produced either by a long inaQtivity of the mufcles now brought 
into action, as ſometimes happens after ſleep, or after liſtening a long 
time to a dull narrative; or it s produced. by a too long continued 
action of the antagoniſt muſcles. In the former caſe there is an ac- 
cumulation of ſenſorial power during the quieſcence of the muſcles 
now brought into action; which probably conſtitutes the pain or 
weariſomeneſs of a continued attitude, Tn the latter caſe there is an 


exhauſtion of ſenſorial power in the muſcles, which have lately been 


acting violently, and a conſequent accumulation in the muſcles, which 
are antagoniſts to them, and which were at reſt. 
Theſe 
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Theſe involuntary motions are often ſeen in paralytic limbs, which 
are at the ſame time completely diſobedient to the will; and are fre- 
- quently obſervable in very young children; and from thence we may 
conclude; that theſe motions are learnt before nativity 3 às puppies 
are ſeen to _ their mouths before the membranes are e broken. See 
Set, XVI. 2. 

Where theſe motions are obſerved in limbs otherwiſe eye, it 
is an indication that ele&ric ſhocks may be employed with advantage, 
as the excitability of the limb by irritation is not extinct, "Wough it 
be diſobedient both to volition and ſen lation. 


10. Teneſmus conſt in violent and frequent ineffectual efforts to 
diſcharge the contents of the rectum, owing to pain of the ſphincter. 
The pain is produced by indurated feces, or by ſome acrid matetial, 
as the acidity of indigeſted aliment ; and the efforts are attended with 
mucus from the pained membrane. The feces muſt ſometimes be 
taken away by the end of a marrow-ſpoon, as cathartics and even 
clyſter will paſs without removing them. It is ſometimes caufed by 
ſympathy with the urethra, when there is a ſtone at the neck of the 
bladder. See Claſs II. 2. 2. 7. and IV. 1. 2. 8. | 


M. M. Fomentation, an enema x with Nene 2 and laudanum. 


The common excluſion of the * from the rectum is a dbl 
ſimilar to this, except that the muſcles of the ſphincter ani, and thoſe 
of the abdomen, which act along with them by the combined powers 
of ſenſation and aſſociation, are in teneſmus excited by painful ſenſa- 
tion, and in the latter by a ſenſation, which may in ſome itiſtances 


be almoſt called pleaſurable, as —_— us from a painful one in the 
excluſion of the feces, 


11. Stranguria. Strangury conſiſts in painful efforts to diſcharge 
the contents of the urinary bladder. It is generally owing to a (ſons 
f B b 2 in 
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in the ſphincter of the bladder; or to the inflammation of the neck of 
it occaſioned by cantharides. It is ſometimes cauſed by ſympathy 
with the piles; and then is liable in women to occaſion convulſions, 
from the violence of the pain wit hout inflammation. See Claſs IV. 
2. 2. 2. and 3. 

M. M. Fomentation clyſter with pr and ee wha 8 the 
ſtone back with a bougie; if from cantharides give half a pint of warm 
water every ten minutes. Mucilage of gum arabic and tragacanth. 

The natural evacuation of the urine is a proceſs ſimilar to this, ex- 
cept that the muſcular fibres of the bladder, and the muſcles of the 
abdomen, which act in concert with them by the combined powers 
of ſenſation and of aſſociation, are, in the former caſe of ſtrangury, 
excited into action by painful ſenſation; and in the latter by a ſenſa- 
tion, which may almoſt be termed. pleaſurable, as it relieves | us from 
a previous uneaſy one. 5 

The ejectio ſeminis is another proceſs i in ſome 3 Gmilar, to 
ſtrangury, as belonging to the ſame ſenſible canal of the urethra, and 
by exciting into action the accelerator muſcles ; but in the ſtrangury 
theſe ule are excited into action by painful ſenſation, and in the 
ejection of the ſemen by pleaſureable ſenſation. | 

12. Parturitio. Parturition 8 not a diſeaſe, it is a natural proceſs, 
but is more frequently unfortunate in high life than amongſt the mid- 
dle claſs of females; which may be owing partly to fear, with which 
the prieſts of Lucixa are liable to inſpire the ladies of faſhion to iu- 
duce them to lie in in town; and partly to the bad air of London, to 
which they purpoſely reſort. | 
Tbere are however other cauſes, which render parturition more 
damgerove to the ladies of high life ; ſuch as their greater general de- 
bility from neglect of 3 exerciſe, their inexperience of the va- 
riations of cold and heat, and their ſecluſion from freſh air. To which 
muſt be added, that great lource of the deſtruction of female grace 

8 | | . and 
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and beauty, as well as of female health, the tight ſtays, and other 
bandages, with which they are generally tortured in their early years 
by the active folly of their friends, which by diſplacing many of the 
viſcera: impedes their actions, and by compreſſing them together pro- 
duces adheſions of one part to another, and affects even the form and 
aperture of the bones of the pelvis, through which the naſcent child 
muſt be protruded. 

As parturition is a natural, not a. morbid * no medicine 
ſhould be given, where there is no appearance of diſeaſe. The abſurd 
cuſtom of giving a powerful opiate without indication to all women, 
as ſoon as they are delivered, is, I make no doubt, frequently at- 
tended with injurious, and ſometimes with fatal conſequences. See 
Clafs II. 1. 2. 16. 

Another thing very injurious to the child, is the tying and cutting 
the navel-ſtring too ſoon ; which ſhould always be left till the child 
has not only repeatedly breathed, but till all pulſation in the cord 
ceaſes, As otherwiſe the child is much weaker than it ought to be; 
a part of the blood being left in the placenta, which ought to have 
been in the child; and at the ſame time the placenta does not ſo na- 
turally collapſe, and withdraw itſelf from the ſides of the uterus, and 
is not therefore removed with ſo much ſafety and certainty, The 
folly of giving rue or rhubarb to new - born children, and the danger 
of feeding them with gruel inſtead of milk, is ſpoken of in Claſs I. 
1. 2. 5. and II. 1. 2. 16. | 


ORDO 
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ORDO I. 
Increaſed Senſation, 


GENUS 1. 
With the Produftion of new 22 by internal Membranes or Glands, 
with Fever. 


In the firſt claſs of diſeaſes two kinds of fevers were deſcribed, one 

from exceſs, and the other from defect of irritation; and were in 
conſequence termed irritative, and inirritative fevers. In this ſecond 
claſs of diſeaſes another kind of fever occurs, which is cauſed by ex- 
ceſs of ſenſation, and termed in conſequence Senſitive Fever. But 
there is no fever from defect of ſenſation, becauſe the circulation is 
carried on in health without our conſciouſneſs, that is, without any. 
ſenſation attending it. 
But as exceſs of ſenſation may exiſt with exceſs or defect of irrita- 
tion, two other kinds of fever ariſe from a combination of ſenſitive 
fever with the irritative, and inirritative ones. Making five kinds 
in all. : 

1. Irritative fever, deſcribed in Claſs I. 1. 1. 1. 

2, Inirritative fever. Claſs I. 2. 1. 1. 

3- .Senſitive fever. Claſs II. 1. 6. 1. - 

4. Senſitive irritated fever. Claſs II. 1. 2.1. 5 

5. Senſitive inirritated fever. Claſs II. 1. 3. 1. 


As the ſenſitive irritated fever attends all the diſeaſes enumerated 
under the genus about to be deſcribed, it is placed at the head of it, 
And as the ſenſitive inirritated fever accompanies the greateſt number 
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of the ſpecies enumerated under the third genus of this order, it is 
placed at the head of them. And as the ſenſitive fever attends the 
diſeaſes of the ſixth genus, it is placed at the head of them. But as 
every febrile paroxyſm conſiſts of diſordered tribes or trains of aſſoci- 
ated motions, it may be doubted, whether they ought not all to 
have been placed in the fourth claſs, amongſt the diſeaſes of aſſo- 
ciation. See Claſs IV. 2. 4,11, 

All the ſubſequent ſpecies of this genus are attended with ſenſitive 
irritated fever; there are nevertheleſs ſome ſuperficial inflammations, 
which affect the ſame ſituations without much fever, as the ſcro- 
phulous ophthalmy and ſpurious peripneumony, which dan to 
other genera. 

Inflammation is uniformly attended with the production or ſecre- 
tion of new fibres conſtituting new veſſels; this therefore may be 
eſteemed its eſſential character, or the criterion of its exiſtence. The 
extenſion of the old veſfels ſeems rather a conſequence than a cauſe of 
the germination, or pullulation, of theſe new ones ; for the old veſ- 
ſels may be enlarged, and excited with unuſual energy, without any 
production of new ones, as in the bluſh of ſhame or of anger. 

When theſe new veſſels are formed, if they are not reabſorbed into 
the circulation, they ſecrete a new fluid called purulent matter ; 
which generally opens itſelf a paſſage on the external ſkin, and pro- 
duces an ulcer, which either gradually heals, or ſpreads, and is the 
cauſe of hectic fever; or they ſecrete contagious matter, which has 
the property of exciting the ſame kind of inflammation, and of pro- 
ducing the ſame kind of contagious matter, when inſerted by inocu- 
lation into the ſkin of other perſons. Theſe contagious matters form 
ulcers, which either heal ſpontaneouſly, or by art; or continue to 
ſpread, and deſtroy the patient, by other kinds of hectic fever. 

In this genus there is an increaſe of the ſenſorial power of irrita- 
tion as well as of ſenfation ; whence great arterial energy is produced, 
and the pulſe becomes ſtrong and full, as well as quick; and the 

coats 
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coats of the arteries feel hard under the finger, being themſelves 
thickened and diſtended by iuflammatior. The blood drawn, eſpe- 
cially at the ſecond bleeding, is covered with a tough ſize; which is 
probably the mucus from the inflamed internal ſurface of the arteries, 
increaſed in quantity, and more coagulable than in its natural ſtate ; 
the thinner part being more perfectly abſorbed by the increaſed action 
of the inflamed abſorbents. See Se. XXXIII. 2. 2. This is ren- 
dered more probable, becauſe the hard feel of the pulſe, and the 
abundance of coagulable lymph commence, exiſt; and ceale to- 
gether. | 

Great heat is produced from the new chemical combinations ariſing 
in the ſecretion of new fibres, and great pain from the diſtention of 
old ones, or from their increaſed action. The increaſed quantity of 
ſenſation from a topical inflammation or phlegmon is the immediate 
cauſe of the febris ſenſitiva irritata, or inflammatory fever ; as when 
it ariſes from the pain of pleuriſy, or paronychia; but generally 
an irritative fever precedes this topical inflammation, which occurs 
during the hot fit of it; and then the irritative fever is changed into a 
ſenſitive irritated fever, by the additional cauſe of the ſenſorial power 
of ſenſation beſides that of irritation, | 


SPECIES. 


1. Febris ſenſitiva irritata. Senſitive irritated fever, or inflamma- 
tory fever. Phlegmaſia. A ftrong full pulſe, with inflammation of 
the coats of the arteries, conſtitutes this diſeaſe. 1t originates from 
ſome topical inflammation, which, if the fever is not ſubdued, termi- 
nates in ſuppuration ; and differs from irritative fever in reſpect to the 
painful ſenſation which accompanies it. For as pleaſurable ſenſa- 
tion is the cauſe of the growth of the new veſſels, and diſtention of 
the old ones, in the natural enlargement of the body during our in- 

| fancy; 
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fancy; ſo a painful ſenſation is the cauſe of the unnatural production 
of new veſſels, and enlargement of old ones in inflammatory 
diſeaſes. ria | 

When matter is thus formed in any interns) viſcus, or in the and: 
lular membrane, as in the lungs or liver; ſo long as this abſceſs re- 
mains without admiſſion of air, this inflammatory fever is liable to 
continue, receiving only temporary relief by bleeding or emetics, or 
cathartics ; till the patient, after a month, or two, or three, expires. 
But, if air be admitted to theſe internal abſceſſes, this kind of fever 
is changed into a heQtic fever in a ſingle day. It alſo ſometimes hap- 
pens, that when the abſceſs remains. unopened to the air, if the mat- 
ter has become putrid, that heQic fever ſupervenes, with colliquative 
ſweats, or diarrhoea; the matter in both caſes is ſometimes abſorbed, 
and the ſides of the abſceſs grow together again without an external 
aperture. See Clafs II. 1. 4. 1. and 2. Another termination of in- 
flammation is in gangrene, but this belongs to the inflammation of 
the external ſkin; as the production of purulent matter belongs to 
inflammation of the inErnal or mucous membranes. Thus when 
the external ſkin is the ſeat of inflammation, as in erythema, or ery- 
fipelas, and produces ſenſitive irritated fever, no colleCtion of purulent 
matter can be formed; but a material oozes out, and lies upon the 
| ſurface, like that in the confluent ſmall-pox, and the cuticle at length 
peels off, or gangrene ſupervenes. It muſt be noted, that theſe 
kinds of inflammation can exiſt together ; and ſome parts of the cel- 
lular membrane may ſuppurate at the ſame time that the external Mitt 
is affected with erythema, or ety ſipelas. 

M. M. Veneſection. Cathartics. Diluents. Cool air. Tor- 

| pentia, Cold Bath? See Sect. XII. 6. | 

The increaſed arterial action in this ſenſitive irritated fever is not 
ſimply owing to the increaſed irritability of the arteria 
the ſtimulus of the diſtention of the veſſels, but alſo to e increaſed 
xcrimony or pungency of the blood; which has now ſo far changed 

Vox. II. Cc its 
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its nature as to become more fluid, more denſe, and to be loaded with 
coagulable lymph. Hence it becomes neceſſary not only to leſſen the 
quantity of blood by veneſection and by catharties, but alſo to dilute 
its acrimony, or pungency, by the introduction of aqueous and mu- 
cilaginous fluids, ſuch as barley water, cream and water, ſugar and 
water, weak broths; to which may be added ſo much of ſome ve- 
getable eflential oil, as may render them grateful to the ſtomach, and 
thus promote their abſorption, as by infuſing parſley or cellery and 
turneps in the broth ; or by balm, mint, or ſage teas. 

The following ſpecies of this genus only diſtinguiſh the ſituation of 
| the part previouſly inflamed, and which is the remote cauſe of the 
ſenſitive irritated, or inflammatory fever, which attends it. 


2. Ophthalmia interna. Inflammation of the eye js attended with 
the production of new veſſels, which ſpread over the tunica adjunc- 
tiva, and over the cornea; theſe new veſſels are eaſily ſeen, as they 
lie on a white ground, and give ocular demonſtration of their pro- 
duction in inflammation. When this inflammation of the cornea 
ſuppurates, it is liable to leave little ulcers, which may be ſeen be- 
neath the ſurface in the form of little excavations ;. and as theſe heal, 
they are liable to be covered with an opake ſcar, This ſcar, in 0 
months or years, is liable to wear away, and become tranſparent, | 
without the aſſiſtance of any poliſhing powder, as of very finely le- 
vigated glaſs, as ſome have recommended. But when the cornea is 
affected through all its thickneſs, the return of its tevpſparency be- 
comes hopeleſs. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 14. 
In violent degrees of ophthalmy the internal parts, as the regina, 
optic artery, iris, ciliary proceſs, become inflamed, as well as the ex- 
ternal ones; hence the leaſt light admitted to the eye occaſions in- 
tolerable pain. This curious circumſtance cannot be owing to the 
action of light on the inflamed veſſels of the cornea; it therefore ſhews, 
that the extremity of the optic nerye ar retina i is alſo rendered more 


2 exquiſitely 
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exquiſitely ſenſible to light, by partaking of the inflammation; and I 
have been told, that red colours are in theſe caſes ſometimes painfully 
perceived even in perfect darkneſs. This ſhews that the retina is ex- 
cited into motion by the ſtimulus of light; and that, when it is in- 
flamed, - theſe motions give great pain, like thoſe of other inflamed 
parts, as the muſcles, or membranes. And ſecondly,” that the ideas 
of colours. conſiſt in the mations of the retina ; which ideas oecaſion 
pain, when the extremity of the moving nerve is inflamed. 

NM. M. Veneſection. Cathartics, Diluents. Torpentia. Fre- 
quently moiſten the eye with cold water by means of a rag. Cook 
airy room. Darkneſs. When the inflammation begins to decline, 
white vitriol gr, vi. in an ounce of water is more. efficacious to moiſ- 
ten the eye than ſolutions of lead. Tincture of opium diluted. New 
veſſels from the inflamed tunica adnata frequently fpread like a fly's 
wing upon the tranſparent cornea, which is then called Pterigium. 
To ſtop the growth of this, the principal veſſels ſhould: be cut 
through with a lancet. When the inflammation begins to. decline, 
after due evacuation any ſtimulating material put into the eye in- 
creaſes the abſorption, which ſoon removes the new red veflels ; 
which has given riſe to a hundred famous eye-waters, and eye · doe- 
tors; if theſe ſtimulating materials are uſed too ſoon, the inflamma- 
tion is increaſed by that. See Set. XXXII. 2. 10. 

There is another ophthalmia, which attends weak children, and is 
rg eſteemed a ſymptom of ſcrophula, as deſcribed in Claſs II. 

. and another, which is of venereal origin, mentioned in 

daa IL. 1. 5. 2. both which may be termed ophthalmia luper- 
ficialis. 


3. Phrenitis. Inflammation of the brain is attended with into- 
lerance of light and ſound; which ſhews, that the extremities of the 
nerves of thoſe ſenſes are at the ſame time inflamed; it is alſo attend 
ed with great pain of the head, with watchfulneſs, and furious de · 

Cc 2 lirium. 
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lirium. The violent efforts, theſe patients are faid ſometimes to exert, 
are owing to the increaſed ſecretiou of ſenſorial power in the brain; 
as all other inflamed glands have a greater circulation of blood paſfi ng 
through them, and a greater ſecretion in' conſequence of their pecu- 
liar fluids, as in the hepatitis much more bile is generated. | 

M. M. Veneſection. Cathartics. Torpentia. Foment the head 
with cold water for hours together. Or with warm water. Cool 
airy room. Afterwards cupping on the occiput. Leeches to the 
temples. When the patient is weakened a bliſter on the head, and 
after further. exhauſtion five or fix drops of tincture of opium. 


4. Peripneumonia. Inflammation of the lungs. The pulſe is not 
always hard, ſometimes ſoft; which is probably owing to a degree 
of ſickneſs or inaction of the ſtomach ; with dull pain of the cheſt ; 

reſpiration conſtantly difficult, ſometimes with ere& poſture; the 
face bloated and purpliſh ; cough en, with moiſt GENIE 
often ſtained with blood. 

When the difficulty of reſpiration is very great, the patient is not 
able to cough ;- in this ſitvation, after copious bleeding, the cough is 
liable to return, and is fo far a favourable ſymptom, as it ſhews ſome 
abatement of the inflammation. | 

A peripneumony frequently occurs in the chin-cough, and deſtroys 
the patient, except immediate recourſe be had to the lancet, or to 

four or five leeches; when blood cannot be otherwiſe taken, 
»The peripneumony is very fatal to young children, eſpecially as-I 
believe it is frequently miſtaken for a ſpaſmodic aſthrna, or for the 
croup, or cynanche trachealis of Cullen. Both which, however, 
when they occur, require immediate veneſection by the lancet or * 
leeches, as well as the peripneumony. ; 

The croup is an inflammation of the upper 11 and the peripneu- 
mony of the lower part of the ſame organ, viz. the trachea or wind- 
pipe. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 4. But as the inflammation is ſeldom I ſup- 


poſe 
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poſe confined to the upper part of the trachea only, but exiſts at the 
ſame time in other parts of the lungs, and as no inflammation of the 
tonſils is generally perceptible, the uncouth name of eynanche trache- 
alis ſhould be changed for prripneumonia trachialis. The method of 
cure conſiſts in deere and repeated bleeding. A vemit. A grain 
of calomel or other mild cathartic. Bathing in ſubtepid water, and 
in breathing over the ſteam of warm water, with or without a ale 
vinegar in it. And laſtly, by keeping the child raiſed high in bed; 

In dame s don of the lungs is alſo liable to occur in the meaſles, 
and muſt be attacked by veneſection at any time of the diſeaſe; other- 
wiſe either a deer death, or an iheurable n is _ con- 
ſequene. UP wum 

The peripneumony is Aedessüy eottbined with — of 
the pleura, and ſometimes with that of the diaphragm; either of 
theſe may generally be diſtinguiſhed, not only by the pain which at- 
tends inflammation of theſe membranes, but by inſpecting the naked 
cheſt, and obſerving whether the patient breathes more by elevating 
the ribs, or by deprefling the diaphragm. 

A erifis happens in Tinten about the fixth a with much Nl 
urine, which muſt be waited for after evacuations have been uſed, as 
far as can be done with ſafety; in this ſituation the warm bath 
twice a day, _ ſmall nm repeatedly i in Cv res are of ne 
ſervice. © a 

After the termination” Fi peripneumony a ADR of coagulable 

lymph is frequently left in the cavity of the cheſt 'unabforbed ; or a 
common anafarca of the lungs occurs from the preſent inaction of the 
abſorbent veſſels, which had previouſly been excited too violently. 
This difficulty of breathing i is Eured- or r relieved by the exhibition of 
digitalis, See Art. IV. 2. 8. 

M. M. The lancet is the anchor of ib in this diſeaſe; which 
muſt be repeated four or five times, or as often as the fever and dif- 
ny of breathing increaſe, which is generally 1 in the evening; an- 

timonials, 
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timonials, diluents, repeated ſmall bliſters about the cheſt, mucilage, 


pediluvium, warm bath. Is a decoction of ſeneka- root of uſe? Do 
not neutral ſalts increaſe the tendency to cough, by their ſtimulus, as 
they increaſe. the heat of urine in gonorthœa? Children in every kind 
of difficult breathing, from whatever cauſe, ſhould be kept as up- 
right in bed as may be, and continually watched ; fince, if they flip 


down, they are liable to be immediately ſuffocated. After the patient 


is greatly debilitated, ſo that no further evacuation can be admitted, 
and the difficult breathing and cough continue, I have given four or 
five drops of tincture of opium, that is, about a quarter of a grain of 


ſolid opium, with great advantage, and I believe in ſeveral caſes 1 


have ſaved the patient. A greater quantity of opium in this ſtate of 
debility cannot be uſed without hazarding the life of the perſon. 
This ſmall quantity of an opiate ſhould be given about fix in' the 
evening, or before the acceſs of the evening Nin. and repeated 
three or four nights, or longer. 

There i is a peripneumony with weak nd, which. may «ba — 
peripneumonia inirritata, as deſcribed in Seck. XXVII. 2. which be · 
longs to this place. See alſo de me. Claſs II. 
1. 3. 7. 


3 Pleuriſy. Inflammation of the leura,. with hard 
wot, pain chiefly of the ſide, pungent, particularly increaſed during 


inſpiration ; lying on either fide uneaſy, the cough very painful, dry 


at the beginning, afterwards moiſt, often bloody 
One cauſe of pleuriſy is probably a previous adheſion of the lungs 


to a part of the pleura, which envelops them. This in many caſes 


has been produced in infancy, by ſuffering children to lie too long on 
one ſide. Or by placing them uniformly on one ſide of a fire, or 
window, to which they will be liable always to bend themſelves. 
When matter is produced during peripneumony or pleuriſx in one 
fide of the cheſt, fo long as it is a concealed vomica, the fever oon · 
F 4 tinues, 
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tinues, if the diſeaſe be great, for many weeks, and even months: 
and requires occaſional. veneſection, till the patient ſinks under the 
inflammatory or ſenſitive irritated fever. But if air be admitted, by a 
part of the abſceſs opening itſelf a ay into the air · veſſels of the lungs, 
a hectic fever, with colliquitive ſweats or diarrhaea, ſupetvenes, and 
frequently deſtroys the patient; or the e heals: the: _ iu 
hering to the pleura. 
MN. M. The lancet muſt be uſed cats pron as as ns 
as the pain aud; difficult reſpiration increaſe. A bliſter on the paited 
part. Antimonial preparations. - Diluents. Cool air. Do neutral 
ſalts increaſe the tendency to cough ? 2 or . 
N OW 
1. 10 7 Si 

Pi ce 2 * of - Ane pale and 
the lower ribs as if girt with a cord. Difficult reſpiration! performed 
only by elevating the ribs. and in an erett poſture. The corners of 


the mouth e nnn Cos . . 
Sardonicu s. 07 ebe wor 


| Thoſe animals, which a are furniſhed: mich des or ä 
not: only! uſe their foremoſt feet as hands, as men, monkies, cats;. 
mice, ſquirrels, / &c. but elevate: their ribs in reſpiration as well as: 
depreſs the diaphragm for the purpoſe of enlarging: the cavity of the 
cheſt, Hence an inflammation} of the diaphragm is ſudden death to 
thoſe animals, as horſes and dogs, which can only breath by de 
preſſing the diaphragm; and is I ſuppoſe the cauſe of the ſudden 
death of horſes that are over · worked; whereas, in the human animal. 
when the diaphragm is inflamed, ſo as to render its motions imgDοH 
ſible from the pain they vocation; reſpitation can be carried GA. 
though in # lefs porſect manner, by the intercoſtal-muſcles in the ele- 
vation of the ribs. In pleuriſy the nibs are kept motionleſs, and the: 
reſpiration is performed by the diaphragm, as may be readily ſee on 
pr 6 the naked cheſt, and which. is generally a bad-ſymptom-; $: 


in: 
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us the-diaphragraitis/ the ribs are alternately elevated, and depreſfed, 
but the lower: part of the belly is not ſeen to move. 
M. McAs in ſpleuriſy and peripneumony. When the patient be- 
cqmes de moaub, and ſmiles diſagreeably by intervals, and is become 
ſo weak that evacuations by the lancet could be uſed no further; 
and I. have almoſt deſpaired of my patient, I have found in two or 
three inſtances, that about five or fix drops of tin&. thebaic. given 
an ſhour before the evening exacerbation, has had the happieſt effect, 
and cnured the patient in this caſe, as well as in common peripneu- 
monyꝭ it muſt be repeated two or three evenings, ſee Claſs II. 1. 2. 4. 
as thę exacerbation of the fever and difficult e and delirium 
generally increaſe towards night. | 

The ſtimulus of this ſmall quantity of opium on a patient previ- 
-ouſly: ſo much debilitated, acts by inereaſing the exertion of the ab- 
ſorbeut veſſels, in the ſame manner as a ſolution of - opium, or any 
other ſtimulant, put on an inflamed eye after the veſſels are previouſly 
emptied by evacuations, ſtimulates the abſorbent ſyſtem, ſo as to 
cauſe the remaining new veflels to be immediately reabſorbed. 
Which ſame ſtimulants would have increaſed the inflammation, if 
they had been applied before the evacuations. See Claſs II. 1. 2. 2. 
Sect. XXXIII. 3. 1. When the ſanguiferous ſyſtem is full of blood, 
the abſorbents cannot act ſo powerfully, as the progreſs of their con- 
tents is oppoſed by the previous fulneſs of the blood -veſſels; whence 
ſtimulants in that caſe increaſe the action of the ſecerning ſyſtem 
mote than of the abſorbent one; but after copious evacuation this re- 
ſiſtance to the progreſs of the abſorbed fluids is removed; and when 
flimulants are then applied, they increaſe the action of the abſorbent 
ſyſtem: more than that of the ſecerning one: Hence opium given 
in the commencement of inflammatory diſeaſes deſtroys the patient; 
and cures them, if · given in mn _ n at the end enero | 
tory. diſeaſes. .* BUT en ige Demon 27 eien | 
1 13 10241 It bid wm vol 15121192 2 Hg n hun Masta! Ed 5111 24 


ni 7. Carditis 
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7. Carditis. Inflammation of the heart is attended with un- 
equal intermitting pulſe, palpitation, pain in the middle of the ſter- 
num, and conſtant vomiting. It cannot certainly be diſtinguiſhed 
from peripneumony, and is perhaps always combined with it. 


8. Peritonitis, Inflammation of the peritonæum is known by 
pain all over the abdomen, which is increaſed on erecting the body. 
It has probably moſt frequently a rheumatic * See Claſs I 
1. 3. 17. | 


9. Meſenteritis. Inflammation of the meſentery is attended with 
pains like colic, and with curdled or chyle-like ſtools. It is a very 
frequent and dangerous difeaſe, as the production of matter more 
readily takes place in it than in any other viſcus. The conſequence 
of which, after a' hard labour, is probably the puerperal fever, 
and in ſcrophulous habits a fatal purulent fever, or hopeleſs con- 
ſumption. 


NM. M. Veneſection. Warm bath. Emollient clyſters. 


10. Gaftritis. In inflammation of the ſtomach the pulſe is gene- 
rally ſoft, probably occaſioned by the ſickneſs which attends it. The 
pain and heat of the ſtomach is increaſed by whatever is 5 ſwallowed, 
with immediate rejection of it. Hiccough. 

This diſeaſe may be occaſioned by acrid or — matters 
taken into the ſtomach, which may chemically or mechanically in- 
jure its interior coat. There is however a ſlighter ſpecies of inflam- 
mation of this viſcus, and perhaps of all others, which is unattended 
by much fever; and which is ſometimes induced by drinking cold 
water, or eating cold inſipid food, as raw turnips, when the perſon 
has been much heated and fatigued by exerciſe. For when the ſen- 
ſorial power has been diminiſhed by great exertion, and the ſtomach 
has become leſs irritable by having been previouſly ſtimulated by 


much heat, it ſooner becomes quieſcent by the application of cold. 
Vor. II. | Dd | In 
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In conſequence of this ſlight inflammation of the ſtomach an eruption 
of the face frequently enſues by the ſeuſitive aſſociation of this viſcus 
with the ſkin, which is WE a ae. See Claſs IV. 1. 2 13. and 
III. 1. 4. 6. and II. 1. 3. 19. 4. 124 | irt 

M. M. Veneſection. Warm bath. | Bliſter. Anodyne clyſters, 
Almond ' ſoap. See Claſs TL. 1. 3. 17. a 


11. Enteritis. Inflammation of the bowels is oſtem attended 4 with 
_ ſoft pulſe, probably owing to the concomitant fickneſs ; which pre- 
vents ſometimes the early uſe of the lancet, to the deſtruction of the 
patient. At other times it is attended with ſtrong and full pulſe like 
| other inflammations of internal membranes. Can the ſeat of the diſ- 
eaſe being higher or lower in the inteſtinal canal, that is, above or 
below the valve of the colon, produce this difference of pulſe by the 
greater ſympathy of one part of the bowels with the ſtomach than 
another? In enteritis with ſtrong pulſe the pain is great about the 
navel, with vomiting, and the greateſt difficulty in procuring a ſtool. 
In the other, the pain and fever is leſs, without vomiting, and with 
diarrhoea. Whence it appears, that the enteritis with hard quick 
pulſe differs from Ileus, deſcribed in Claſs I. 3. 1. 6. only in the ex- 
iſtence of fever-in the former and not the latter, the other ſymptoms 
generally correſponding ; and, ſecondly, that the enteritis with ſofter 
quick pulſe, differs from the cholera deſcribed in Claſs I. 3. 1. 5. only 
in the exiſtence of fever in the former, and not the latter, the other 

ſymptoms being in general ſimilar. See Claſs II. I. 3. 20. 
Inflammation of the bowels ſometimes is owing to extraneous in- 
digeſtible ſubſtances, | as plum- ſtones, eſpecially of the damaſin, 
which has ſharp ends. Sometimes to an introſuſception of one part 
of the inteſtine into another, and very frequently. to a ſtrangulated 
hermia or rupture. In reſpe& to the firſt, I knew an inſtance where 
a damaſin ſtone, after a long period of time, found its way out of the 
body near the groin. I knew. another child, who vomited ſome 
damaſin ſtones, which had lain for near twenty hours, and given 
great 
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great pain about the navel, by the exhibition of an emetie given in 
repeated doſes for about an hour. The ſwallowing of plum-ſtones 
in large quantities, and even of cherry-ſtones, is annually fatal to 

many children. In reſpect to dne OY and hermia, ſee 
lleus, Claſs I. 3. 1. 6. 

M. M. Repeated e Calomel from ten to twenty grains 
given in ſmall pills as in Ileus; theſe means uſed early in the diſeaſe 
generally fucceed. After theſe evacuations a bliſter contributes to 
{top the vomiting. Warm bath. Crude mercury. Aloes one grain- 
pill every hour will frequently ſtay in the ſtomach. Glauber's ſalt 
diſſolved in pepper-mint water given by repeated ſpoonfulss. | 

When the patient is much reduced, opium in very ſmall doſes may 
be given, as a quarter of a grain, as recommended in pleuriſy. If 
the pain ſuddenly ceaſes, and the patient continues to vomit up what- 
ever is given him, it is generally fatal; as it indicates, that a morti- 
fication of the bowel is already formed. Some authors have adviſed 
to join cathartic medicines with an opiate in inflammation of the 
| bowels, as recommended in colica ſaturnina. This may ſucceed in 
{lighter caſes, but is a dangerous practice in general; fince, if the 
obſtruction be not removed by the evacuation, the ſtimulus of the 
opium is liable to increaſe the action of the veffels, and produce 


mortification of he owe, a8 I think I have ſeen more than 
once. 


12, Hepatitis, Inflammation of the liver is attended with ſtrong 
quick pulfe ; tenſion and pain of the right fide ; often pungent as in 
pleurify, oftner dull. A pain is ſaid to affect the clavicle, and top of 
the right ſhoulder ; with difficulty i in Iying on the left ſide; difficult 
reſpiration; dry cough ; vomiting; hiccough. | 

There is another hepatitis mentioned by authors, in which the 
fever, and other ſymptoms, are wanting, or are leſs violent; as de- 
{cribed in Claſs II. 1. 4. 11. and which is probably ſometimes relieved 
A by 
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by eruptions of the face; as in thoſe who are habituated to the in- 
temperate uſe of fermented liquors, 

M. M. Hepatic inflammation is very liable to terminate in ſup- 
puration, and the patient is deſtroyed by the continuance of a fever 
with ſizy blood, but without night-ſweats, or diarrhœa, as in other 
unopened abſceſſes. Whence copious and repeated veneſection is re- 
quired early in the diſeaſe, with repeated doſes of calomel, and. ca- 
thartics. Warm bath. Towards the end of the diſeaſe ſmall doſes 
of opium before the evening paroxyſms, and laſtly the Peruvian bark, 
and chalybeate wine, at firſt in ſmall doſes, as 20 drops twice a day, 
and afterwards, if neceſſary, in larger. See Art. IV. 2. 6. 

Mrs. C. a lady in the laſt month of her pregnancy, was ſeized with 
violent hepatitis, with ſymptoms both of peripneumony and of pleu- 
riſy, for it ſeldom happens in violent inflammations, that one viſcus 
alone is affected; ſhe wanted then about a fortnight of her delivery, 
and after frequent veneſection, with gentle cathartics, with fomenta- 
tion or warm bath, ſke recovered and was ſafely delivered, and both 
herſelf and child did well, Rheumatic and eruptive fevers are more 
liable to induce abortion. 544 


13. Splenitis. Inflammation of the ſpleen commences with tenſion, 
heat, and tumour of the left fide, and with pain, which is increaſed 
by preſſure. A caſe is deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 3. 18. where a 


tumid ſpleen, attended with fever, | terminated in ſchirrus of that 
viſcus. | ; | 


14. Nephritis. Inflammation of the kidney ſeems to be of two 
kinds; each of them attended with different ſymptoms, and different 
modes of termination. One of them I ſuppoſe to be an inflammation 
of the external membrane of the kidney, ariſing from general cauſes 
of inflammation, and accompanied with pain in the loins without vo- 
miting ; and the other to conſiſt in an inflammation of the interior 

8. We | ; parts 
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parts of the kidney, occaſioned by the ſtimulus of gravel in the pelvis 
of it, which is attended with perpetual vomiting, with pain along 
the courſe of the ureter, and retraction of the teſtis on that ſide, or 
numbneſs of the thigh. 

The former of theſe kinds of nephritis: is diſlingviſhed _ lum- 
bago by its ſituation being more exactly on the region of the kiduey, 
and by its not being n beyond that part; after three or four 
days I believe this inflammation is liable to change place; and that a 
herpes or eryfipelas, called zona, or ſhingles, . breaks out about the 
loins in its ſtead ; at other times it is cured by a cathartic with calo- 
mel, with or without previous veneſection. 

The other kind of nephritis,, or inflammation of the interior part, 
of the kidney, generally ariſes from the pain occaſioned by the ſtimu-- 
lus of a itone entering the ureter from the pelvis of the kidney; and; 
which ceaſes When the ſtone is protruded forwards into the bladder; 
or when it is returned into the pelvis of the kidney by the retrograde 
action of the ureter, The kidney is nevertheleſs inflamed more fre- 
quently, though in a leſs degree, from other canſes ; eſpecially from 
the intemperate ingurgitation of ale, or other fermented or ſpirituous 
liquors. This leſs degree of inflammation. is the cauſe of gravel, as 
that before mentioned is the effect of it. The mucus ſecreted to lu- 
bricate the internal ſurface of the uriniferous tubes of the kidney be- 
comes ſecreted in greater quantity, when theſe veſſels are inflamed; 
and, as the . abſorbent veſſels act more energetically at 
the ſame time, the abſorption of its more fluid parts is more power- 
fully effected; on both theſe accounts the mucus becomes both 
changed in quality and more indurated. And in this manner ſtones | 
are produced on. almoſt every mucous membrane of the body; as in 
the lungs, bowels, and even in the pericordium, as ſome writers 
have affirmed. See Claſs I. 1. 3.9. 

M. M. Veneſection. Ten grains of calomel given in ſmall pills. 
then infuſion of ſena with oil. Warm bath. Then opium a grain 
. and 
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and bat. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. for a further account of the e of 


cure, 


15. Cyſtitis. Inflammation of the bladder is attended with tumor 
and pain of the lower part of the belly; with difficult and painful 
micturition; and teneſmus. It generally is produced by the exiſtence 
of a large ſtone in the bladder, when in a great degree ; or 1s nen 
by common cauſes, when in a lighter degree. | 

The ſtone in the bladder is generally ads in the kidney, and 
paſſing down the ureter into the bladder becomes there gradually in- 
creaſed in ſize ; and this moſt frequently by the appoſition of concen- 
tric ſpheres, as may: be ſeen by ſawing ſome of the harder calculi 
through the middle, and poliſhing one ſurface, Theſe new concre- 
tions ſuperinduced on the nucleus, which deſcended from the kidney, 
as deſcribed in Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. and in the preceding article of this 
genus, is not owing to the microcoſmic ſalt, which is often ſeen to 
adhere to the fides of chamber-pots, as this is ſoluble in warm water, 
but to the mucus of the bladder, as it rolls along the internal ſurface 
of it, Now when the bladder is flightly inflamed, this mucus of its 
internal ſurface is ſecreted in greater quantity, and 1s more indurated 
by the abſorption of its more liquid part at the inſtant of ſecretion, as 
explained in Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. and II. 1. 2. 14. and thus the ſtimulus 
and pain of a ſtone in the bladder contributes to its enlargement by 
inflaming the interior coat of it. 

M. M. Veneſection. Warm bath. Diluents. Anodyne clyſters. 
See Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. 


16. Hyfteritis. Inflammation of the womb is accompanied with 
heat, tenſion, tumor, and pain of the lower belly. The os uteri 
painful to the touch. Vomiting. This diſeaſe is generally produced 
by improper management in the delivery of pregnant women. I knew 
an unfortunate caſe, where the placenta was left till the next day; 
7 and 
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and then an unſkilful accoucheur introduced his hand, and forcibly 
tore it away; the conſequence was a moſt violent inflammatory fever, 
with hard throbbing pulſe, great pain, very fizy blood, and the 
death of the patient. Some accoucheurs have had a practice of intro- 
ducing their hand into the uterus immediately after the birth of the 
child, to take away the placenta; which they ſaid was to fave 
time. Many women I believe have been victims to this unnatural . 
practice, | 

Others have received injury, where inflammation has been begin- 
ning, by the univerſal practice of giving a large doſe of opium imme- 
diately on delivery, without any indication of its propriety; which, 
though a proper and uſeful medicine, where the patient is too feeble, 
when given in a ſmall doſe, as 10 drops of tincture of opium, or half 
2 grain of ſolid opium, muſt do a proportionate injury, when it is 
given improperly ; and as delivery is a natural proceſs, it is certainly 
more wiſe to give no medicines, except there be ſome morbid ſymp- 
tom, which requires it; and which has only been introduced into 
cuſtom by the ill-employed activity of the Prieſts or Prieſteſſes of 
LvuciNA ; like the concomitant nonſenſe of cramming rue or rheu- 
barb into the mouth of the unfortunate young ſtranger, who is thus 
ſoon made to experience the evils of life. See Claſs II. 1. 1. 12. 
and I. 1. 2. 5. Juſt ſo ſome over-wiſe beldames force young ducks. 
and turkeys, as ſoon as they are hatched, to ſwallow a pepper- 
corn. | 

M. M. Veneſection repeatedly ; diluents; fomentation; the pa- 

tient ſhould be frequently raiſed up in bed for a ſhort time, to give 
opportunity of diſcharge to the putrid lochia ; mucilaginous clyſters. 
See Febris Puerpera. 


17. Lumbago ſenſitiva. Senſitive lumbago. When the extenſive 
membranes, or ligaments, which cover the muſcles of the back are 


torpid, 
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torpid, as in the cold paroxyſm of ague, they are attended with pain 
in conſequence of the ination of the veſſels, which compoſe them. 
When this inaction continues without a conſequent renewal or in- 
creaſe of activity, the diſeaſe becomes chronical, and forms the lum- 
bago frigida, or irritativa, deſcribed in Claſs], 2. 4. 16. But when 
this cold fit or torpor of theſe membranes, or ligaments or muſcles of 
the back, is ſucceeded by a hot fit, and conſequent inflammation, a 
violent inflammatory fever, with great pain, occurs, preventing the 
erect poſture of the body; and the affected part is liable to ſuppurate, 
in which caſe a very dangerous ulcer is formed, and a part of one of 
the vertebræ is generally found carious, and the patient ſinks after a 
long time under the hectic fever occaſioned by the aerated or oxy- 
genated matter. 

This diſeaſe bears no greater analogy to rheumatiſm than the in- 
flammation of the pleura, or any other membranous inflammation 
and has therefore unjuſtly been arranged under that name. It is 
diſtinguiſhed from nephritis, as it is ſeldom attended with vomiting, 
I ſuppoſe never, except the ureter happens to be inflamed at the lame 
time. 

The pain ſometimes extends on the outſide of the thigh from the 
hip to the ankle, heel, or toes, and is then called ſciatica; and has 
been thought to conſiſt in an inflammation of the theca, or covering 
of the ſciatic nerve, as the pain ſometimes ſo exactly attends the prin- 
Cipal branches of that nerve. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 15. 16. 

M. M. Veneſection repeatedly; calomel; gentle cathartics; di- 
luents; warm bath; poultice on the back, conſiſting of camomile 
flowers, turpentine, ſoap, and opium; a burgundy- pitch plaſter. A 
debility of the inferior limbs from the torpor of the muſcles, which 
had previouſly been too much excited, frequently occurs at the end 
of this diſeaſe ; in this caſe electricity, and iſſues on each fide of the 
| lumber vertebra, are recommended. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 16. 


18. 1/chias, 
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18. 1/chias. The iſchias conſiſts of inflammatory fever, with great 
pain about the pelvis, the os coccigis, and the heads of the thigh- 
bones, preventing the patient from walking or ſtanding erect, with 
increaſe of pain on going to ſtool. This malady, as well as the pre- 
ceding, has been aſcribed to rheumatiſm; with which it ſeems to 
bear no greater analogy, than the inflammations of any other mem- 
branes. | | 

The patients are left feeble, and ſometimes lame after this diſeaſe; 
which is alſo ſometimes accompanied with great flow of urine, ow- 
ing to the defective abſorption of its aqueous parts; and with conſe- 
quent thirſt occaſioned by the want of ſo much fluid being returned 
into the circulation; a lodgment of fæces in the rectum ſometimes 
occurs after this complaint from the leſſened ſenſibility of it. See 
Claſs I. 2. 4. 15. 

M. M. Veneſection; gentle cathartics; diluents; fomentation; 
poultice with camomile flowers, turpentine, ſoap, and W - af- 
terwards the bark. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 5. 

When this inflammation terminates in ſuppuration the matter ge- 
nerally can be felt to fluctuate in the groin, or near the top of the 
thigh. In this circumſtance, my friend Mr. Bent, Surgeon near 
Newcaſtle in Staffordſhire, propoſes to tap the abſceſs by means of a 
trocar, and thus as often as neceſſary to diſcharge the matter without 
admitting the air. Might a weak injection of wine and water, as in 
the hydrocele, be uſed with great caution to inflame the walls of the 
abſceſs, and cauſe them to unite? See Claſs II. 1. 6. 9. 


19. Paronychia interna. Inflammation beneath the finger-nail, 

The pain occaſioned by the inflammatory action and tumor of parts 
bound down between the nail on one fide and the bone on the other, 
neither of which will yield, is faid to occaſion ſo much pain as to 
produce immediate delirium, and even death, except the parts are di- 


Vol. II. | E e . 
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vided by a deep inciſion; which muſt paſs quite through the peri- 
oſteum, as the inflammation is ſaid generally to exiſt beneath it. This. 
diſeaſe is thus reſembled by the proceſs of toothing in young children; 
where an extraneous body-lodged beneath the perioſteum induces pain 
and fever, and ſometimes delirium, and requires to. be ſet at liberty 
by the lancet. | 


ORDO 
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O RDO I. 
Increaſed Senſation. 


GENUS III. | 
Mith the Production of new Veſſels by external A or Glands, 


ait Fever. 4 

Tux diſeaſes of this genus are perhaps all productive of contagious 
matter; or which becomes ſo by its expoſure to the air, either 
through the cuticle, or by immediate contact with it; ſuch are the 
matters of the ſmall-pox and meafles. 'The purulent matter formed 
on parts covered from the air by thicker membranes or muſcles, as in 
the preceding genus, does not induce fever, and cannot therefore be 
called contagious; but it acquires this property of producing fever in 
a few hours, after the abſceſs has been opened, ſo as to admit the air 
to its ſurface, and may then be ſaid to conſiſt of contagious miaſmata. 
This kind of contagious matter only induces fever, but does not pro- 
duce other matter with properties ſimilar to its own ; and in this re- 
ſpect it differs from the contagious miaſmata of ſmall-pox or meaſles, 
but reſembles thoſe which have their origin in crowded jails; for 
theſe produce fever only, which frequently deſtroys the patient ; but 
do not preduce other matters ſimilar to themſelves ; as appears from 
none of thoſe, who died of the jail-fever, caught at the famous black 
aſſizes at Oxford, at the beginning of this century, having infected 
their phyſicians or attendants. 

If indeed the matter has continued ſo long as to become putrid, 
and thus to have given out air from a part of it, it acquires the power 
of producing fever; in the ſame manner as if the ulcer had been 
opened, and expoſed to the common air; inſtances of which are not 

Ee 2 - unfrequent, 
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unfrequent. And from theſe circumſtances it ſeems probable, that 
the matters ſecreted by the new veſſels formed in all kinds of phleg- 
mons, or puſtles, are not contagious, till they have acquired ſome- 
thing from the atmoſphere, or from the gas produced by putrefaction; 
which will account for ſome phenomena in the lues venerea, cancer, 
and of other contagious ſecretions on the ſkin without * to be 
mentioned Sk See Claſs II. 1. 4. 14. 

The theory of contagion has been perplexed by comparing it wi 
fermenting liquors ; but the contagious material is ſhewn in Section 
XXXIII. to be produced like ther ſecreted matters by certain animal 
motions of the terminations of the veſſels. Hence a new kind of gland 
is formed at the terminations of the veſſels in the eruptions of the 
ſmall-pox ; the animal motions of which produce from the blood va- 
riolous matter; as other glands produce bile or ſaliva. Now if ſome 
of this matter is introduced beneath the cuticle of a healthy perſon, 
or enters the circulation, and excites the extremities of the blood- 
veſſels into thoſe kinds of diſeaſed motions, by which it was itſelf 
produced, either by irritation or affociation, theſe diſeaſed motions of 
the extremities of the veſſels will produce other ſimilar contagious 
matter. See Sect. XXXIII. 2. 5. and 9. Hence contagion ſeems to 
be propagated two ways; one, by the ſtimulus of 0 matter 
applied to the part, which by an unknown law of nature excites the 
ſtimulated veſſels to produce a ſimilar matter; as in venereal ulcers, 
which thus continue to ſpread; or as when variolous matter is in- 
ſerted beneath the cuticle; or when it is ſuppoſed to be abſorbed, and 
diffuſed over the body mixed with the blood, and applied in that 
manner to the cutaneous glands. The other way, by which con- 
tagion ſeems to be diffuſed, is by ſome diſtant parts ſympathizing or 
imitating the motions of ths part firſt affected; as the ſtomach and 
{kin in the eruptions of the inoculated ſmall-pox, or in the bite of a 
mad dog; as treated of in Sect. XXII. 3. 3. 

In Wale 1. the diſeaſes of this genus the pan is Aang; full, ai 

hard, 
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hard, conſtituting the ſenſitive: irritated fever, as deſcribed in the 
preceding genus; as in one kind of eryſipelas, which requires re- 
peated veneſection. In others the arterial action is ſometimes mo- 
derate, ſo as to conſtitute the ſenſitive fever, as in the inoculated 
ſmall- pox; where the action of the arteries is neither increaſed by the 
ſenſorial power of irritation, as in the ſenſitive irritated fever; nor de- 
creaſed by the defect of that power, as in the ſenſitive inirritated - 
fever. But in the greateſt number of the diſeaſes of this genus the 
arterial action is greatly diminiſhed in reſpect to ſtrength, and conſe- 
quently the frequency of pulſation is proportionally increaſed, as ex- 
plained in Sect. XXXII. 2. 1. Which is owing to the deficiency of 
the ſenſorial power of irritation joined with the increaſe of that of 
ſenſation, and thus conſtitutes the ſenſitive inirritated fever; as in 
Scarlatina with gangrenous tonſils. 

From this great debility of the action of the arteries, there appears 
to be leſs of the coagulable lymph or mucus ſecreted on their internal 
ſurfaces ; whence there is not only a defect of that buff or fize.upon 
the blood, which is ſeen on the ſurface of that, which is drawn in the 
ſenſitive irritated fever; but the blood, as it cools, when it has been 
drawn into a baſon, ſcarcely coagulates ; - and is ſaid to be diſſolved, 
and is by ſome ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of actual putrefaQtion. See 
Sect. XXXIII. 1. 3. where the truth of this idea is controverted. 
But in the fevers of both this genus and the preceding one great heat 
is produced from the chemical combinations in the ſeeretions of new 
veſſels and fluids, and pain or uneaſineſs from the diſtention of the 
old ones; till towards the termination of the diſeaſe ſenſation ceaſes, 
as well as irritation, with the wortification of the affected Putty: and 
the death of the patient, of „ 1 

Dyſenteria, as well as tonſillitis and aphtha, are enumerated 
amongſt the diſeaſes of external membranes, becauſe they are expoſed 
either to the atmoſpheric air, which is breathed, and ſwallowed with 
our food and alive; or they are expoſed to- the inflammable air; or 

8 hydrogen, 


- 
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hydrogen, which is generated in the inteſtines ; both which contri- 
bute to produce or promote the une quality of theſe fluids; 
as mentioned in Claſs II. 1. 5. 

It is not ſpeaking accurate 1 if we ſay, that in the diſeaſes 
of this genus the fever is contagious; ſince it is the material produced 
by the external membranes, which is contagious, after it has been 
expoſed to air; while the fever is the conſequence of this contagious 
matter, and not the cauſe of it. As appears from the inoculated 
ſmall-pox, in which the fever does not commence, till after ſuppura- 
tion has taken place in the inoculated arm, and from the diſeaſes of 


the fifth genus of this order, where contagion exiſts without fever. 
See Claſs II. 1. 5. and II. 1. 3. 18. 


* SPECIES. 


1. Febris ſenſitiva inirritata. Senſitive inirritated fever. Typhus 
gravior. Putrid malignant fever. Jail fever. The immediate cauſe 
of this diſeaſe is the increaſe of the ſenſorial power of ſenſation, joined 
with the decreaſe of the ſenſorial power of arritation ; that is, it con- 
ſiſts in the febris ſenſitiva joined with the febris inirritativa of Claſs I. 
2. 1. 1. as the febris ſenſitiva irritata of the preceding genus conſiſts of 
the febris ſenſitiva joined with the febris irritativa of Claſs I. 1. 1. 1. 
In both which the word irritata, and inirritata, are deſigned to ex- 
preſs mare or leſs irritation than the natural quantity; and the ſame 
when applied to ſome of the diſeaſes of this genus. 

This fever is frequently accompanied with topical inflammation, 
which is liable, if the arterial ſtrength is not ſupported, to end in 
ſphacelus; and as mortified parts, ſuch as ſloughs of the throat, if 
they adhere to living parts, ſoon become putrid from the warmth and 
moiſture of their ſituation; theſe fevers have been termed putrid, and 
have been thought to owe their cauſe to what is only their conſe- 


quence. 
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quence. In hot climates this fever is frequently induced by the ex- 
halations of ſtagnating lakes or marſhes, which abound with animal 
ſubſtances ; but which in colder countries produce fevers with debility 
only, as the quartan ague, without inflammation. . 

The ſenſitive inirritated, or malignant, fever is alſo frequently 
produced by the putrid exhalations and ſtagnant air in priſons; but 
perhaps moſt frequently by contact or near approach of the perſons, 
| who have reſided in them. Theſe cauſes of malignant fevers. contri- 
buted to produce, and to ſupport for a while, the ſeptic and antiſeptic 
theory of them; ſee Set. XXXIII. 1. 3. The vibices or bruiſes, 
and petechiz or purples, were believed to be owing to the diffolved. 
ſtate of the blood by its incipient putrefaction; but hydroſtatical ex- 
periments have been made, which ſhew the ſizy blood of the patient 
in ſenſitive irritated. or inflammatory fever, with ſtrong pulſe, is more 
fluid, while it is warm, than this uncoagulable blood taken in this 
ſenſitive inirritated, or malignant fever; from whence it is inferred, 
that theſe petechiz, and vibices, are owing to the deficient power of 
abſorption in the terminations of the veins, See Claſs I. 2. 1. 5. 

This ſenſitive inirritated fever, or typhus gravior, is diſtinguiſhed 
from the inirritative fever, or typhus: mitior, in the early ſtages of it, 
by the colour of the ſkin ; which in the latter is paler, with leſs heat, 
owing to the leſs violent action of the capillaries ; in this it is higher 
coloured, and: hotter, from the greater energy of the capillary action 
in the production of new veſſels. In the more advanced ſtate ' pe- 
techiz, and the production of contagious matter from inflamed mem 
branes, as the aphthæ of the mouth, or ulcers of the throat, diſ- 
tinguiſhes this fever from the former. Delirium, and dilated pupils 
of the eyes, are more frequent in nervous fevers; and ſtupor with: 
deafneſs more frequent attendants on malignant fevers. See Claſs I. 
2. F. 6. = 

There is another criterion diſcernible by the touch of an experi- 
_ enced finger; and that is, the coat of the artery in inflammatory 

x He TEL 9 | fevers,. 
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fevers, both · thoſe attended with ſtrength of pulſation, and theſe 
with weak pulſation, feels harder, or more like a cord; for the 
coats of the arteries in theſe fevers are themſelves inflamed, and are 
conſequently turgid with blood, and thence are leſs eaſily compreſſed, 
though their pulſations are nevertheleſs weak: when the artery is 
large or full with an inflamed coat, it is called hard; and when 
ſmall or empty with an inflamed coat, it is called ſharp, by many 
writers. 

M. M. The indications of cure conſiſt, 1. In procuring a regur- 
gitation of any offenſive material, which may be lodged in the long 
mouths of the lacteals or lymphatics, or in their tumid glands. 2. To 
excite the ſyſtem into neceſſary action by the repeated exhibition of 
nutrientia, forbentia, and incitantia; and to preſerve the due eva- 
cuation of the bowels. 3. To prevent any unneceſſary expenditure 
of ſenſorial power. 4. To prevent the formation of - ulcers, or to 
promote the abſorption in them, for the purpoſe of healing them. 

1. One ounce of wine of ipecacuanha, or about ten grains of the 
powder, ſhould be given as an emetic. After a few hours three or 
four grains of calomel ſhould be given in a little mucilage, or con- 
ſerve, Where ſomething ſwallowed into the ſtomach is the cauſe of 
the fever, it is liable to be arreſted by the lymphatic glands, as the 
matter of the ſmall-pox inoculated in the arm is liable to be ſtopped 
by the axillary lymphatic gland; in this ſituation it may continue a 
day or two, or longer, and may be regurgitated during the operation 
of an emetic or cathartic'into the ſtomach or bowel, as evidently hap- 
pens on the exhibition of calomel, as explained in Sect. XXIX. 7. 2, 
For this reaſon an emetic and cathartic, with veneſection, if in- 
dicated by the hardneſs and fulneſs of the pulſe, will very fre- 
quently remove fevers, if exhibited on the firſt, ſecond, or even 
- third day. ; 

2. Wine and opium, in ſmall doſes repeated frequently, biit fo 
that not the leaſt degree of intoxication follows, for in that caſe a 


greater 
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greater degree of debility is e en from the expindiinn of ſen- 
forial power in unneceſſary motions. Many weak patients have been 
thus ſtimulated to death. See Sect. XII. 7. 8. The Peruvian bark 
ſhould be given alſo in repeated doſes in ſuch quantity only as may 
ſtrengthen digeſtion, not impede it. For theſe purpoſes two ounces 
of wine, or of ale, or cyder, ſhould be given every fix hours; and 
two ounces of decoction of bark, with two drachms of the tincture 
of bark, and fix drops of tincture of opium, ſhould be given alſo 
every ſix hours alternately; that is, each of them four times in 
twenty-four hours. As much rhubarb as may induce a daily evacu- 
ation, ſhould be given to remove the colluvies of indigeſted materials 
from the bowels ; which might otherwiſe increaſe the diſtreſs of the 
patient by the air it gives out in putrefaction, or by producing a 
diarrhoea by its acrimony ; the putridity of the evacuations are in 
conſequence of the total inability. of the digeſtive powers; and their 
delay in the inteſtines, to the inactivity of that canal in reſpect > 408 
periſtaltic motions. « 

The quantities of wine or beer and opium, and bark, above men- 
tioned, may be increaſed by degrees, if the patient ſeems refreſhed 
by them; and if the pulſe becomes flower on their exhibition; but 
this with caution, as I have ſeen irrecoverable miſchief done by greater 
quantities both of opium, wine, and bark, in this kind of fever; in 
which their uſe is to ſtrengthen the digeſtion of the weak patient, 
rather than to ſtop the paroxyſins of fever; but when they are ad- 
miniſtered in intermittents, much larger quantities are neceſſary. 

The ſtimulus of ſmall bliſters applied in ſucceſſion, one every three 
or four days, when the patient becomes weak, is of great ſervice by 
ſtrengthening digeſtion, and by preventing the coldneſs of the extre- 
mities, owing to the. ſympathy of the ſkin with the ſtomach, and of 
one part of the ſkin with another. 

In reſpect to nutriment, the patient ſhould be ſupplied with wine 
and water, with toaſted bread, and ſugar or ſpice in it; or with 
Vo. II. 9 ſago 
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ſago with wine; freſh. broth with turnips, cellery, parſley; fruit; 
new milk. Tea with cream and ſugar; bread pudding, with lemon 
juice and ſugar ; chicken, fiſh, or whatever is grateful to the palate 
of the ſick perſon, in ſmall quantity repeated frequently; with ſmall 
beer, cyder and water, or wine and water, for drink, which _y 
be acidulated with acid of vitriol in ſmall quantities. | 

3. All unneceſſary motions are to be checked, or prevented. Hence 
horizontal poſture, obſcure room, ſilence, cool air. All the parts 
of the ſkin, which feel too hot to the hand, ſhould be expoſed to a 
current of cool air, or bathed with cold water, whether there are 
eruptions on it or not. Waſh the patient twice a day with cold 
vinegar and water, or cold falt and water, or cold water alone, by 
means of a ſponge. If ſome parts are too cold, as the extremities, 
while other parts are too hot, as the face or breaſt, cover the cold 
parts with flannel, and cool the hot ues by a current of cool air, or 
bathing them. as above. 

4. For the healing of ulcers, if in the mouth, ſolution of alum in 
water about 40 grains to an ounce, or of blue vitriol in water, one 
grain or two to an ounce may be uſed to touch them with three or 
four times a day. Of theſe perhaps a ſolution of alum is to be pre- 
ferred,. as it inſtantly takes away the ſtench from ulcers I ſuppoſe by 
corfibining with the volatile alcali which attends it. For this purpoſe 
a ſolution of alum of an ounce to a pint of water ſhould be frequently 
injected by means of a ſyringe into the mouth. If there are. ulcers. 
on the external ſkin, fine powder of bark ſeven parts, and ceruſſa in 
fine powder one part, ſhould be mixed, and. applied dry on the ſore, 
and kept on by lint, and a bandage. 

As floughs in the mouth are frequently produced by the previous 
dryneſs of the membranes, which line it, this dryneſs ſhould be 
prevented by frequently moiſtening them, which may be effected by 
injection with a ſyringe, or by a moiſt ſponge, or laſtly in the ſollow- 
ing manner. Place a glaſs of wine and water, or of milk and ſugar, 


On 
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on a table by the bedſide, a little above the level of the mouth of the 
patient; then, having previouſly moiſtened a long piece of narrow 

liſting, or cloth, or flannel, with -the ſame liquor, leave one end of 
it in the glaſs, and introduce the other into the mouth of the patient; 
| which will thus be ſupplied with a conſtant oozing of the fluid through 
the cloth, which acts as a capillary ſyphon. 

The viſcid phlegm, which adheres to the tongue, thould be 
coagulated by ſome auſtere acid, as by lemon-juice evaporated to halt 
its quantity, or by crab- juice; and then it may be ſcraped off by a 
knife, or rubbed off by flannel, or a ſage leaf dipped in vinegar, or in 
falt and water. 


2. Eryfipelas, St. Anthony's fire, may be divided into three kinds, 
which differ in their method of cure, the irritated, the inifritated, and 
the ſenſitive eryſipelas. 

Eryſipelas irritatum is. attended with increaſe of irritation beſides 
increaſe of ſenſation ; that 1s, with ſtrong, hard, and full pulſe, which 
requires frequent veneſection, like other inflammations with arterial 
ſtrength. It is diſtinguiſhed from the phlegmonic inflammations of 
the laſt genus by its ſituation on the external habit, and by the red- 
neſs, heat, and tumour not being diſtinctly circumſcribed ; ſo that the 
eye or finger cannot exactly trace the extent of them. 

When the external ſkin is the {eat of inflammation, and produces 
ſenſitive irritated fever, no collection of matter is formed, as when a | 
phlegmon is fituated in the cellular membrane beneath the ſkin; but 
the cuticle riſes as beneath a bliſter-plaſter, and becomes ruptured ; 
and a yellow material oozes out, and becomes inſpiflated, and lies 
upon its ſurface; as is ſeen in this kind of ery ſipelas, and in the con- 
fluent ſmall- pox; or if the new veſſels are reabſorbed the cuticle- peels 
off in ſcales. This difference of the termination of eryſipelatous and 
phlegmonic inflammation ſeems to be owing in part to the leſs diſten- 
ſibility of the cuticle than of the cellular membrane, and in part to 

| Ff 2 the 
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the ready exhalation of the thinner parts of the ſecreted fluids through 
its pores. | 

This eryſipelas is generally preceded by a fever for two or three 
days before the eruption, which is liable to appear in ſome places, as 
it declines in · others; and ſeems frequently to ariſe from a previous 
ſcratch or injury of the ſkin ; and is attended ſometimes with inflam- 
flammation of the cellular membrane beneath the ſkin; whence a 
real phlegmon and collection of matter becomes joined to the eryſi- 
pelas, and either occaſions or increaſes the irritated fever, which at- 
tends it. | | 

There is a greater ſympathy between the external ſkin and the 
meninges of the brain, than between the cellular membrane and. 
thoſe meninges ; whence eryſipelas is more liable to be preceded or 
attended, or ſucceeded, by delirium than internal phlegmons. I ex- 
cept the mumps, or parotitis, deſcribed below ; which is properly an, 
external gland, as its excretory duct opens into the air. When 
pain of the head or delirium precedes the cutaneous eruption of the. 
face, there is ſome reaſon to believe, that the primary diſeaſe is a. 
torpor of the meninges of the brain ; and that the ſucceeding violent. 
action is transferred to the ſkin of the face by ſenſitive aſſociation ;, 
and that a ſimilar ſympathy occurs between ſome internal membranes. 
and the ſkin over them, when eryſipelas appears on other parts of the 
body. If this circumſtance ſhould. be ſupported by further evidence, 
this diſeaſe ſhould be removed into Claſs IV. along with the rheu-. 
matiſm and gout. See Claſs IV. 1. 2. 17. 

This ſuppoſed retropulſion of eryſipelas on the brain from the fre- 
quent appearance of delirium, has prevented the free uſe of the lancet 
early in this diſeaſe to the deſtruction of many; as it has prevented 
the ſubduing of the general inflammation, and thus has in the end, 
produced- the particular one on the brain. Mr, B „a. delicate 
gentleman about ſixty, had an eryſipelas beginning near one ear, and 
extending by degrees over the whole head, with hard, full, and ſtrong 

pulſe; 
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pulſe; blood was taken from him four or five times in conſiderable 
quantity, with gentle cathartics, with calomel, diluents, and cool 
air, and he recovered without any figns of delirium, or inflammation 
of the meninges of the brain, Mr. W „a ſtrong corpulent man 
of inferior life, had eryſipelas over his whole head, with ſtrong hard 

pulſe : he was not evacuated early in the diſeaſe through the timidity 
# his apothecary, and died delirious. Mrs. F had eryfipelas 
on the face, without either ſtrong or weak pulſe ; that is, with ſen- 
ſitive fever alone, without ſuperabundance or deficiency of irritation ; 
and recovered without any but natural evacuations. From theſe 
three caſes of eryſipelas on the head it appears, that the evacuations 
by the lancet muſt be uſed with courage, where the degree of inflam- 
mation requires it ; but not where this degree of inflammation is 
ſmall, nor in the r attended with inirritation, as deſcribed- 
below. 

M. M. Veneſection repeated according to the degree of inflam-- 
mation. An emetic. Calomel three grains every other night. Cool. 
air. Diluents, emetic tartar in ſmall doſes, as a quarter of a grain 
every fix hours. Tea, weak broth, gruel, lemonade, neutral ſalts. 
See Sea, XII. 6. 

Such external e as carry away the heat of the {kin may 
be of ſervice, as cold water, cold flour, ſnow, ether. Becauſe theſe 
applications impede the exertions of the ſecerning veſſels, which are 
now in too great action; but any applications of the ſtimulant kind, 
as ſolutions of lead, iron, copper, or of alum; uſed early in the diſ- 
eaſe, muſt be injurious; as they ſtimulate the ſecerning veſſels, as 
well as the abſorbent veſſels, into greater action; exactly as occurs. 
when ſtimulant eye- waters are uſed too ſoon in ophthalmy. See 
Claſs II. 1. 2. 2. But as the cuticle peels off in this caſe after- the 
inflammation ceaſes, it differs from ophthalmy; and ſtimulant appli- 
cations are not indicated at all, except where ſymptoms of gangrene- 
appear, For as a-new cuticle is formed. under the old one, as under: 

a bliſter, 
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A - bliſter, the ſerous fluid between them is a defence to the new 
cuticle, and ſhould dry into a ſcab by exhalation rather than be re- 
abſorbed. Hence we fee how. greaſy or oily applications, and even 
how moiſt ones, are injurious in eryſipelas; becauſe they prevent the 
exhalation of the ſerous effuſion between the old and new = ages and 
thus retard the formation of the latter. | 

Ery/ipelas inirritatum differs from the former in its being attended 
with weak pulſe, and other ſymptoms of ſenſitive inipritated fever. 
The feet and legs are particularly liable to this eryſipelas, which pre- 
cedes or attends the ſphacelus or mortification of thoſe parts. A great 
and long coldneſs firſt affects the limb, and the eryſipelas on the ſkin 
ſeems to occur in conſequence of the. previous torpor of the interior 
membranes. As this generally attends old age, it becomes more dan- 
gerous in proportion to the age, and alſo to the habitual intemperance 
of the patient in reſpect to the uſe of fermented or ſpirituous 
liquor. 

When the former kind, or irritated etyſipelas, continues * the 
patient becomes ſo weakened as to be liable to all the ſymptoms of 
this inirritated eryſipelas; eſpecially where the meninges of the brain 
are primarily affected. As in that caſe, after two or three efforts have 
been made to remove the returning periods of torpor of the meninges 
to the external ſkin, thoſe meninges become inflamed themſelves, 

and the patient ſinks under the diſeaſe; in a manner ſimilar to that 
in old gouty patients, where the torpor of the liver or ſtomach is 
relieved by aſſociation of the inflammation of the membranes of the 
feet, and then of other joints, and laſtly the power of aſſociation 
ceaſing to act, but the exceſs of ſenſation continuing, the liver or 
ſtomach remains torpid, or become themſelves inflamed, and the pa- 
tient is deſtroyed, Di 
M. M. Where there exiſts a beginning gangrene of the extre- 
mities, the Peruvian bark, and wine, and opium, are to be given in 
large quantities; fo as to ſtrengthen the patient, but not to intoxicate, 
6 | or 
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or to impede his digeſtion of aliment, as mentioned in the firſt ſpecies 
of this genus. Claſs II. 1. 2. 1. But where the brain is inflamed or 
oppreſſed, which is known either by delirium, with quick pulſe; or 
by ſtupor, and flow reſpiration with flow pulſe ; other means muſt 
be applied. Such as, firſt, a fomentation on the head with warm 
water, with or without aromatic herbs, or falt in it, ſhould be con- 
tinued for an hour or two at a time, and frequently repeated. A bliſter 
may alſo be applied on the head, and the fomentation nevertheleſs 
occaſionally repeated. Internally very gentle ſtimulants, as camphor 
one grain or two in infuſion of valerian. Wine and water or ſmall 
beer, weak broth. An enema, Six grains of rhubarb and one of 
calomel. Afterwards five drops of tincture of opium, which may be 
repeated every fix hours, if it ſeems of ſervice. Might the head be 
bathed for a minute with cold water? or with ether! ? or vinegar ? 
Eryſipelas ſenſitivum is a third ſpecies, differing only in the kind of 
fever which attends it, which is ſimply id or ſenſitive, 
without either exceſs of irritation, as in the firſt variety; or the defect 
of irritation, as in the ſecond variety: all theſe kinds of eryſipelas are 
liable to return by-periods in ſome people, who have paſſed the middle 
of life, as at periods of a lunation, or two, lunations, or at the 
equinoxes, When theſe periods of eryſipelas happen to women, they 
ſcem to ſupply the place of the receding catamenia ; when to men, 
I have ſometimes believed them to be aſſociated with a torpor of the 
liver; as they generally occur in thoſe who have drank vinous ſpirit 
exceſhvely, though not approbriouſly; and that hence ny ſupply 
the place of WN piles, or gout, or gutta roſea. 

M. M. As the fever requires no management, the diſeaſe takes 
its progreſs ſafely, like a moderate . of the gout; but in this 
caſe, as in ſome of the former, the eryſipelas does not appear to be a 


primary diſeaſe, _ ſhould perhaps be removed to the Claſs of 
Allocation. 


3. Tonſillitis. 
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3. Tonillitis. Inflammation of the tonfils. The uncouth term 
Cynanche has been uſed for diſeaſes ſo diſſimilar, that I have divided 
them into Tonſillitis and Parotitis ; and hope to be excuſed for adding 
a Greek termination to a Latin word, as one of. thoſe languages may 
juſtly be gonſidered as a diale& of the other. By tonſillitis the in- 
flammation of the tonſils is principally to be underſtood ; but as all 
inflammations generally ſpread further than the part firſt affected; ſo, 
when the ſummit of the windpipe is alſo. much inflamed, it may be 
termed tonſillitis trachealis, or croup. See Claſs I. 1, 3. 4. and II. r. 
2. 4.3 and when the ſummit of the gullet is much inflamed along 
with the tonſil, it may be called tonſillitis pharyngea, as deſcribed in 
Dr. Cullen's Noſologia, Genus X. p. 92. The inflammation of the 
tonſils may be divided into three kinds, which require different me- 
thods of cure. 

Tonfillitis interna. Inflammation of the internal tonſil. When the 
ſwelling is ſo conſiderable as to produce difficulty of breathing, the 
fize of the tonſil ſhould be diminiſhed by cutting it with a proper 
lancet, which may either give exit to the matter it contains, or may 
make it leſs by diſcharging a part of the blood. This kind of angina 
is frequently attended with irritated. fever beſides the ſenſitive one, 
which accompanies all inflammation, and ſometimes requires vene- 
ſection. An emetic ſhould be given early in the diſeaſe, as by its in- 
ducing the retrograde action of the veſſels about the fauces during the 
nauſea it occaſions, it may eliminate the very cauſe of the inflamma- 
tion; which may have been taken up by the abſorbents, and till 
continue in the mouths of the lymphatics or their glands, The pa- 
tient ſhould then be induced to ſwallow ſome aperient liquid, an in- 
fuſion of ſenna, ſo as to induce three or four evacuations. Gargles 
of all kinds are rather hurtful, as the action of uſing them is liable 
to give pain to the inflamed parts; but the patients find great relief 
from frequently holding warm water in their mouths, Thy putting it 
out again, or by ſyringing warm water into the mouth, as this acts 

like 
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like a warm bath or fomentation to the inflamed part. Laſtly, ſome 
mild ſtimulant, as a weak ſolution of falt and water, or of .white vi- 
triol and water, may be uſed to waſh the fauces with in the decline 
of the diſeaſe, to expedite the abſorption of the new veſſols, if ne- 
ceſſary, as recommended in ophthalmy. 

Ton/illitts ſuperficialis. Inflammation of the ſurface of the hs, 
As the tonſils and parts in their vicinity are covered with a membrane, 
which, though expoſed to currents of air, is nevertheleſs conſtantly 
kept moiſt by mucus aud faliva, and is liable to diſeaſes of its ſurface 
like other mucous membranes, as well as to ſuppuration of the in- 
ternal ſubſtance of the gland; the inflammation of its ſurface is 
ſucceeded by ſmall elevated puſtules with matter in them, which ſoon 
diſappears, and the parts either readily heal, or ulcers covered with 
floughs are left on the ſurface. 

This diſeaſe is generally attended with only ſenſitive fever, and 
therefore is of no danger, and may be diſtinguiſhed with great cer- 
tainty from the dangerous inflammation or gangrene of the tonſils at 
the height of the ſmall-pox, or ſcarlet fever, by its not being attended 
with ochice ſymptoms of thoſe diſeaſes. One emetic- and a gentle 
cathartic is generally ſufficient; and the frequent ſwallo wing of weak 

broth, or gruel, both without ſalt in them, relieves the patient, and 
abſolves the cure. When theſe tumours of the tonſils frequently 
return I have ſometimes ſuſpected them to originate from the ab- 
ſorption of putrid matter from decaying teeth. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 21. 
and II. 2. 2. 1. 

Tonfillitis inirritata. Inflammation of the tonſils with ſenſitive 
inirritated fever is a ſymptom only of contagious fever, whether 
attended with ſcarlet eruption, or with confluent ſmall- pox, or other- 
wiſe. The matter of contagion is generally diffuſed, not diſſolved 
in the air; and as this is breathed over the mucaginous ſurface of the 
tonſils, the contagious atoms are liable to be arreſted by the tonſil; 
which therefore becomes the neſt of the future diſeaſe, like the 

Vor. II. A inflamed 
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inflamed circle round the inoculated puncture of the arm in ſuppoſi- 
titious ſmall-pox. This ſwelling is liable to ſuffocate the patient in 
ſmall-pox, and to become gangrenous in ſcarlet fever, and ſome other 
contagious fevers, which have been received in this manner. The 
exiſtence of inflammation of the tonſil previous to the ſcarlet erup- 
tion, as the arm inflames in the inoculated ſmall-pox, and ſuppurates 
before the variolous eruption, ſhould be a criterion of the ſcarlet fever 
being taken in this manner. | 
M. M. All the means which ſtrengthen the patient, as in the ſen- 
fitive inirritated fever, Claſs II. 1. 2. 1. As it is liable to continue a 
whole lunation or more, great attention ſhould be uſed to nouriſh the 
patient with acidulous and vinous panada, broth with vegetables 
boiled in it, ſugar, cream, beer; all which given frequently will 
contribute much to moiſten, clean, and heal the ulcuſcles, or ſloughs, 
of the throat; warm water and wine, or acid of lemon, ſhould be 
frequently applied to the tonſils by means of a ſyringe, or by means 
of a capillary ſyphon, as deſcribed in Claſs II. 1. 2. 1, A flight 
ſolution gf blue vitriol, as two grains to an ounce, or a ſolution of 
ſugar of lead of about ſix grains to an ounce, may be of ſervice; 
| eſpecially the latter, applied to the edges of the ſloughs, drop by drop 
by means of a ſmall glaſs tube, or ſmall crow-quill with the end cut 
off, or by a camel's-hair pencil or ſponge; to the end of either of 
which a drop will conveniently hang by capillary attraction; as 
ſolutions of lead evidently impede the progreſs of eryſipelas on the 
exterior {kin, when it is attended with feeble pulſe. Yet a ſolution 
of alum injected frequently by a ſyringe is perhaps to be preferred, 
as it immediately removes the fetor of the breath, which muſt much 
mjure the patient by its being perpetually received into the lungs by 
- reſpiration. | 


4. Parotitis. Mumps, or branks, is a contagious inflammation of 
the parotis aud maxillary glands, and has generally been claſſed under 
121i | | the 
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the word Cynanche or Angina, to which it bears no analogy... It 
divides itſelf into two kinds, which differ in the degree of fever which 
attends them, and in the method of cure. 

Parotitis ſuppurans. The ſuppurating: mumps is to be diſtinguiſhed 
by the acuteneſs of the pain, and the ſcuſitive, irritated, or ind 
tory fever, which attends it. 

M. M. Veneſection. Cathartic with calomel three or four grains 
repeatedly. Cool» air, diluents, This antiphlogiſtic. treatment is to 
be continued no longer than is neceſſary to relieve the violence of the 
pain, as the diſeaſe is attended with contagion, and muſt run "Ore 
a certain time, like other fevers with contagion. 

Parotitis mutabilis. Mutable parotitis. A ſenſitive fever only, or 
a ſenſitive irritated fever, generally attends this kind. Aud when 
the tumor of the parotis and maxillary glands ſubſides, a new fwelling 
occurs in ſome diſtant part of the ſyſtem ;, as happens to the hands 
and feet, at the commencement of the ſecondary fever of the ſmall- 
pox, when the tumor of the face ſubſides. This new ſwelling in 
the parotitis mutabilis is liable to affect the teſtes in men, and form a 
painful tumor, which ſhould be prevented from ſuppuration, by very 
cautious means, if the violence of the pain threaten ſuch a termina» 
tion; as by bathing the part with coldiſh water for a time, vene- 
ſection, a cathartic ; or by a bliſter on the perinæum, or ſcrotum, or 
a poultice. 

When women are affected with this complaint, after the Gvelling 
of the parotis and maxillary glands ſubſides, a tumor with pain is liable 
to affect their breaſts; which, ene I have never ſeen terminate 
in ſuppuration. _ | 

On the retroceſſion of the tumor of the teſtes above deſcribed, Por 
I ſuppoſe of that of the breaſts in women, a delirium of the calm kind 
is very liable to occur; which in ſome caſes has been the firſt fympy 
tom which has alarmed the friends of the patient; and it has thence 
been difficult to diſcover the cauſe of it without much inquiry; the 

| . previous 
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previous ſymptoms having been ſo light as not to have occaſioned 
any complaints. In this delirium, if the pulſe will bear it, vene- 
ſection ſhould be uſed, and three or four grains of calomel, with 
fomentation of the head with warm water for an hour together every 
three or four hours. 

Though this diſeaſe generally terminates favourably, conſidering 
the numbers attacked by it, when it is epidemic, yet it is dangerous 
at other times in every part of its progreſs. Sometimes the parotis 
or maxillary glands ſuppurate, producing ulcers which are difficult 
to cure, and frequently deſtroy the patient, where there was a 
previous ſcrophulous tendency. - The. teſtis in men is allo liable to 
ſuppurate with great pain, long confinement, and much danger; and 
laſtly the affection of the brain is fatal to many. 

Mr. W. W. had a ſwelled throat, which after a few days ſubſided. 
He became delirious or ſtupid, in which ſtate he was dying when I 
ſaw him; and his friends aſcribed his death to a coup de ſoleil, which 
he was ſaid to have received ſome months Pi when he was 
abroad. 

Mr. A. B. had a ſwelling of the throat, which after a few days 
ſubſided. When I ſaw him he had great ſtupor, with flow breath- 
ing, and partial delirium. On fomenting his head with warm water 
for an hour theſe ſymptoms of ſtupor were greatly leſſened, and his 
oppreſſed breathing gradually ceaſed, and he recovered in one day. 

Mr. C. D. 1 found walking about the houſe in a calm delirium 
without ſtupor ; and not without much inquiry of his friends could 
get the previous hiſtory of the diſeaſe; which had been attended with 
parotitis, and ſwelled teſtis, previous to the delirium. A few ounces 
of blood were taken away, a gentle cathartic was directed, and his 
head fomented with warm water for an hour, with a ſmall bliſter on 
the back, and he recovered in two or three days. 

Mr. D. D. came down from London in the coach alone, ſo that 


no previous hiſtory could be obtained. He was walking about the 
houſe 
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houſe in a calm delirium, but could give no ſenſible anſwers to any 
thing which was propoſed to him. His pulſe was weak and quick. 
Cordials, a bliſter, the bark, were in vain exhibited, and he died in 
two or three days. 

Mr. F. F. came from London in Bhs ſame manner -in the coach. 
He was mildly delirious with conſiderable ſtupor, and moderate pulſe, 
and could give no account of himſelf. He continued in a kind of 
cataleptic ſtupor, ſo that he would remain for hours in any poſture 
he was placed, either in his chair, or in bed; and did not attempt to 
ſpeak for about a fortnight; and then gradually recovered. Theſe 
two laſt caſes are not related as being certainly-owing to bc but 
as they might probably have that origin. 

The parotitis ſuppurans, or mumps with irritated fever, is at times 
epidemic among cats, and may be called parotitis felina; as I have 
reaſon to believe from the ſwellings under the jaws, which frequently 


ſuppurate, and are very fatal to thoſe animals. In the village of Hay- 
wood, in Staffordſhire,. I remember a whole breed of Perſian cats, 
with long white hair, was deſtroyed by this malady, along with 
almoſt all the common cats of the neighbourhood ; and as the paro- 
titis or mumps had not long before prevailed amongſt human beings 
in that part of the country, I recolle& being inclined to believe, that 
the cats received the infection from mankind ; though in all other 
contagious diſeaſes, except the rabies canina can be ſo called, no dif- 
ferent genera of animals naturally communicate infection to each 
other; and I am informed, that vain efforts have been made to com- 
municate the ſmall-pox and meafles to ſome quadrupeds by inocula- 
tion. A diſedſe of the head and neck deſtroyed almoſt all the cats in 
Weſtphalia, Savage, Noſol. Claſs X. Art. 30. 8. 


5. Catarrhus ſenſitivus conſiſts of an inflammation of the mem- 
brane, which lines the noſtrils and fauces. It is attended with ſenfi- 
tive fever alone, and 1 is cured by the ſteam of warm water externally, 
and 
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and by diluents internally, with moderate veneſection and gentle ca- 
tbartics. This may be termed catarrhus ſenſitivus, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the catarrhus contagioſus, and is in common language called a 
violent cold in the head; it differs from the catarrhus calidus, or 
warm catarch, of Claſs I. 1. 2.7. in the production of new veſſels, 
or inflammation of the membrane, and the conſequent more purulent 
appearance of the diſcharge. 

Rancedo catarrbalis, or catarrhal hoarſeneſs, i is a frequent ſymptom 
of this diſeaſe, and is occaſioned by the pain or ſoreneſs which attends 
the thickened and inflamed membranes of the larynx ; which pre- 
vents the muſcles of vocallity from ſufficiently contracting the aper- 
ture of it. It ceaſes with the inflammation, or may be relieved by 
the ſteam of warm water alone, or of water and vinegar, or of water 
and ether. See Paralytic Hoarſeneſs, Claſs III. 2. 1. 4. 


6. Catarrhus contagioſus. This malady attacks 950 many at the 
ſame time, and ſpreads gradually over ſo great an extent of country, 
that there can be no doubt but that it is diſſeminated by the atmo- 
ſphere. In the year 1782 the ſun was. for many weeks obſcured by 
a dry fog, and appeared red as through a common miſt. The ma- 
terial, Which thus rendered the air muddy, probably cauſed the epi- 
demic catarrh, which prevailed in that year, and which began far in 
the north, and extended itſelf over all Europe, See ER o Garden, 
Vol. II. note on Chunda, and Vol. I. Canto IV. line 294, note; 
and was ſuppoſed to have been thrown out of a yolcano, which much 
diſplaced the country of Iceland. 

In many iultances there was reaſon to believe, that this diſeaſe be- 
came contagious, as well as epidemic ; ; that is, that one perſon might 
reccive it from another, as well as by the general unſalutary in- 
fluence of the atmoſphere. This is difficult to comprehend, but may 
be conceived by conſidering the increaſe of contagious matter in the 
ſmall. pox. In that dileaſe one particle of | contagious matter ſtimulates 

the 
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the ſkin of the arm in inoculation into morbid action ſo as to produce 
a thouſand particles ſimilar to itſelf; the ſame thing occurs in catarrh, 
a few deleterious atoms ſtimulate the mucous membrane of the 
noſtrils into morbid actions, which produce a thouſand other particles 
ſimilar to themſelves. Theſe contagious particles diffuſed in the air 
muſt have conſiſted of animal matter, otherwiſe how could an animal 
body by being ſtimulated by them produce fimilar particles? Could 
they then have had a volcanic origin, or muſt they not rather have 
been blown from putrid marſhes full of animal matter? But the 
greateſt part of the ſolid earth has been made from animal and veget- 
able recrements, which may be diſperſed by volcanos. Future diſ- 
coveries muſt anſwer theſe queſtions. | 

As the ſenſitive fever attending theſe epidemic catarrhs is ſeldom 
either much irritated or inirritated, veneſection is not always either 
clearly indicated or - forbid ; but as thoſe who have died of theſe 
catarrhs have generally had inflamed livers, with conſequent ſuppu- 
ration in them, veneſection is adviſeable, wherever the cough and 
fever are greater than common, ſo as to render the uſe of the lancet 

in the leaſt dubious. And in ſome caſes a ſecond bleeding was ne- 
ceſſary, and a mild cathartic or two with four grains of calomel; with 
mucilaginous ſubacid diluents ; and warm ſteam occaſionally to alle- 
viate the cough, finiſhed the cure. 

The catarrhus contagioſus is a frequent diſeaſe amongſt horſes and 
dogs; it ſeems firſt to be diſſeminated amongſt theſe animals by 
miaſmata diffuſed in the atmoſphere, becauſe ſo many of them re- 
ceive it at the ſame time; and afterwards to be communicable from 
one horſe or dog to another by contagion, as above deſcribed. Theſe 
epidemic or contagious catarrhs more frequently occur amongſt dogs 
and horſes than amongſt men; which is probably owing to the 
greater extenſion and ſenſibility of the mucous membrane, which 
covers the organ of ſmell, and is diffuſed over their wide noſtrils, 


and 
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and their large maxillary and frontal cavities. And to this circum- 
ſtance may be aſcribed the greater fatality of it to theſe animals. 

In reſpe& to horſes, I ſuſpect the fever at the beginning to be of 
the ſenſitive, irritated, or inflammatory kind, becauſe there is ſo 
great a diſcharge of purulent mucus; and that therefore they will 
bear once bleeding early in the diſeaſe; and alſo one mild purgative, 
confiſting of about half an ounce of aloe, and as much white hard 
ſoap, mixed together. They ſhould be turned out to graſs both day 
and night for the benefit of pure air, unleſs the weather be too cold 
. (and in that caſe they ſhould be kept in an open airy ſtable, without 
being tied), that they may hang down their heads to facilitate the 
diſcharge of the mucus from their noſtrils. Graſs ſhould be offered 
them, or other freſh vegetables, as carrots and potatoes, with maſhes 
of malt, or of oats, and with plenty of freſh warm or cold' water 
frequently in a day. When ſymptoms of debility appear, which may 
be known by the coldneſs of the ears or other extremities, or when 
floughs can be ſeen on the membrane which lines the noſtrils, a 
drink conſiſting of a pint of ale with half an ounce of tincture of 
opium in it, given every fix hours, is likely to be of great utility. 

In dogs I believe the catarrh is generally joined with ſymptoms of 
debility early in the diſeaſe. Theſe animals ſhould be permitted to 
go about in the open air, and ſhould have conſtant acceſs to freſh 
water, The uſe of being as much as may be in the air is evident, 
becauſe all the air which they breathe paſſes twice over the putrid 
floughs of the mortified parts of the membrane which lines the 
noſtrils, and the maxillary and frontal cavities; that is, both during 
inſpiration and expiration ; and muſt, therefore be loaded with con- 
tagious particles. Freſh new milk, and freſh broth, ſhould be given 
them very frequently, and they ſhould be ſuffered to go. amongſt the 

graſs, which they ſometimes eat for the purpoſe of an emetic; and 
if poſſible ſhould have acceſs to a running ſtream of water. As the 
| contagious 
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contagious mucus of the noſtrils, both of theſe animals and of horſes, 
generally drops into the water they attempt to drink, Bits of raw 
fleſh, if the dog will eat them, are preferred to cooked meat ; and 
from five to ten drops of tincture of opium may be given with advan- 
tage, when ſymptoms of debility are evident, according to the fize 
of the dog, every fix hours. If floughs can be ſeen in the noſtrils, 
they ſhould be moiſtened twice a day, both in horſes and dogs, with 
a ſolution of ſugar of lead, or of alum, by means of a ſponge fixed 
on a bit of whale bone, or by a ſyringe. The lotion may be made 
by diſſolving half an ounce of ſugar of lead in a pint of water. 
Ancient philoſophers ſeem to have believed, that the contagious 
miaſmata in their warm climates affected horſes and dogs previous to 
mankind. If thoſe contagious particles were ſuppoſed to be diffuſed 
amongſt the heavy inflammable air, or carbonated hydrogen, of pu- 
trid marſhes, as theſe animals hold their heads down lower to the 
ground, they may be ſuppoſed to have received them ſooner than 
men, And though men and quadrupeds might receive a diſeaſe from 
the ſame ſource of marſh - putrefaction, they might not afterwards be 
able to infect each other, though they might infe& other animals of 
the ſame genus; as the new contagious matter generated in their 
own bodies might not be preciſely fimilar to that received; as hap- 


pened 1 in the jail-fever at Oxford, where thoſe who took the conta- 
gion and died, did not infe& others. 


On mules and dogs the infection firſt began, 
And, lait, the vengeful arrows fix'd on man. 
Porz's Homer's Tliad, I. 


7. Peripneumonia ſuperficialis. The ſuperficial or ſpurious perip- 
neumony conſiſts in an inflammation of the membrane, which lines 
the bronchia, and bears the ſame analogy to the true peripneumony, 
as the inflammations of other membranes do to that of the paren- 
chyma, or ſubſtantial parts of the viſcus, which they ſurround. It 
affects elderly people, and frequently occaſions their death; and 

Vor. II. H h exiſts 
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exiſts at the end of the true peripneumony, or along with it; when 
the lancet has not been uſed ſufficiently to cure by reabſorbing the 
inflamed parts, or what is termed by reſolution. 

M. M. Diluents, mucilage, antimonials, warmifh air conſtantly 
changed, veneſection once, perhaps twice, if the pulſe will bear it. 
Oily volatile draughts. Balſams? Neutral falts increaſe the ten- 
dency to cough. Bliſters in ſueceſſion about the cheſt. Warm 
bath. Mild purgatives. Very weak chicken broth without ſalt in 
it. Boiled onions. One grain of calomel every night for a week. 
From five drops to ten of tincture of opium at fix every night, when 
the patient becomes weak. Digitalis? See Claſs II. 1. 6. 7. 


8. Pertuſſis. Tuſſis convulſiva. Chin - cough reſembles peripneu- 
monia ſuperficialis in its conſiſting in an inflammation of the mem- 
brane which lines the air-veſſels of the lungs; but differs in the cir- 
cumſtance of its being contagious; and is on that account of very 
long duration; as the whole of the lungs are probably not infected 
at the ſame time, but the contagious inflammation continues gradually 
to creep on the membrane. It may in this reſpe& be compared to 
the ulcers in the pulmonary conſumption; but it differs in this, that 
in chin- cough ſome branches of the bronchia heal, as others become 

inflamed. 

This complaint, is not uſually claſſed amongſt febrile diſorders, 
but a ſenſitive fever may generally be perceived to attend it during 
ſome part of the day, eſpecially in weak patients. And a peripneu- 
mony very frequently ſupervenes, and deſtroys great numbers of chil- 
dren, except the lancet or four or ſix leeches be immediately and 
repeatedly uſed. When the child has permanent difficulty of breath- 
ing, which continues between the coughing fits: unleſs blood be 
taken from it, it dies in two, three, or four days of the inflammation 
of the lungs. During this permanent difficulty of breathing the 
hooping-cough abates, or quite ceaſes, and returns again after once 
or 
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or twice bleeding; which is then a good ſymptom, as the child now 
poſſeſſing the power to cough ſhews the difficulty of breathing to be 
abated. I dwell longer upon this, becauſe many loſe their lives from 
the difficulty there is in bleeding young children; where the apo- 
thecary is old or clumſy, or is not furniſhed with a very ſharp and 
fine-pointed lancet. In this diſtreſſing fituation the application of 
four leeches to one of the child's legs, the wounds made by which 
ſhould continue to. bleed an hour or two, is a ſuccedaneum ; and 
faves the patient, if repeated once or twice according to the difficulty 
of the reſpiration. 
Ihe chin-cough ſeems to reſemble the gonorrhea venerea in ſeveral 
circumſtances. They are both received by infection, are both diſ- 
eaſes of the mucous membrane, are both generally cured in four or 
ſix weeks without medicine. If ulcers in the cellular membrane 
under the mucous membrane occur, they are of a phagedenic kind, 
and deſtroy the patient in both diſeaſes, if no medicine be ad- 
miniſtered. 

Hence the cure ſhould be ſimilar in both theſe diſeaſes; firſt ge- 
neral evacuations and diluents, then, after a week or two, I have 
believed the following pills of great advantage. The doſe for a child 
of about three years old was one ſixth part of a grain of calomel, one 
iixth part of a grain of opium, and two grains of rhubarb, to be taken | 
twice a day. 
Ihe opium promotes abſorption from the mucous membrane, and 
hence contributes to heal it. The mercury prevents ulcers from be- 
ing formed under the mucous membrane, or cures them, as in the 
lues venerea ; and the rhubarb is neceſſary to keep the bowels open. 

M. M. Antimonial vomits frequently repeated. Mild cathartics, 

Cool air. Tincture of cantharides, or repeated bliſters; afterwards 
opiates in ſmall doſes, and the bark, Warm bath frequently uſed. 
The ſteam of warm water with a little vinegar in it may be inhaled 
twice a day. Could the breathing of carbonic acid gas mixed with 
Hh 2 atmoſpheric 
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atmoſpheric air be of ſervice? Copious veneſection, when a difficulty 
of breathing continues between the fits of coughing ; otherwiſe the 
cough and the expectoration ceaſe, and the patient is deſtroyed. 
Ulcers of the lungs ſometimes ſupervene, and the phthiſis pulmonalis 
in a few weeks terminates in death, Where the cough continues 
after ſome weeks without much of the hooping, and a ſenſitive fever 
daily ſupervenes, ſo as to reſemble hectic fever from ulcers of the 
| lungs; change of air for a week or fortnight acts as a charm, and re- 
ſtores the patient beyond the hopes of the phyſician. 

Young children ſhould lie with their heads and ſhoulders l 
and ſhould be conſtantly watched day and night; that when the 
cough occurs, they may be held up eaſily, ſo as to ſtand upon their 
feet bending a little forwards; or nicely ſupported in that poſture 
which they ſeem to put themſelves into. A bow of whalebone, 
about the ſize of the bow of a key, is very uſeful to extract the 
phlegm out of the mouths of infants at the time of their coughing ; 
as an handkerchief, if applied at the time of their quick inſpirations 
after long holding their breath, is dangerous, and may ſuffocate the 
patient in an inſtant, as I believe has ſometimes happened. 


9. Variola diſcreta. The ſmall-pox is well divided by Sydenham 
into diſtia& and confluent. The former conſiſts of diſtinct puſtules, 
which appear on the fourth day of the fever, are.circumſcribed and 
turgid ; the fever ceaſing when the eruption is complete. Headach, 
pain in the loins, vomiting frequently, and convulſive fits ſometimes, 
precede the eruption. 

The diſtinct ſmall-pox is attended with ſenſitive fever only, when 
very mild, as in moſt inoculated patients ; or with ſenſitive irritated 
fever, when the diſeaſe is greater : the danger in this kind of ſmall- 
pox is owing either to the tumor and ſoreneſs of the throat about the 
height, or eighth day of the eruption; or to the violence of the ſe- 
condary fever. For, firſt, as the natural diſeaſe is generally taken 
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by particles of the duſt of the contagious matter dried and floating in 
the air, theſe are liable to be arreſted by the mucus about the throat 
and tonſils in their paſſage to the lungs, or to the ſtomach, when they 
are previouſly mixed with ſaliva in the mouth. Hence the throat 
inflames like the arm in inoculated patients; and this increaſing, as 
the diſeaſe advances, deſtroys the patient about the height. 

Secondly, all thoſe upon the face and head come out about the 
ſame time, namely, about one day before thoſe on the hands, and 
two before thoſe in the trunk; and thence, when the head is very 
full, a danger ariſes from the ſecondary fever, which is a purulent, 
not a variolous fever; for as the matter from all theſe of the face and 
head is reabſorbed at the ſame time, the patient is deſtroyed by the 
violence of this purulent fever; which in the diſtinct ſmall-pox can 
only be abated by veneſection and cathartics ; but in the confluent 
ſmall-pox requires cordials and opiates, as it is attended with arterial 
debility. See Sect. XXXV. 1. and XXXIII. 2. 10. 

When the puſtules on the face recede, the face ſwells; and when 
thoſe of the hands recede, the hands ſwell; and the ſame of the feet 
in ſucceſſion, Theſe ſwellings ſeem to be owing to the abſorption 
of variolous matter, which by its ſtimulus excites the cutaneous 
veſſels to ſecrete more lymph, or ſerum, or mucus, exactly as hap- 
pens by the ſtimulus of a bliſter. Now, as a bliſter ſometimes pro- 
duces ſtrangury many hours after it has riſen; it is plain, that a part 
of the cantharides is abſorbed, and carried to the neck of the blad- 
der; whether it enters the circulation, or is carried thither by retro- 
grade movements of the urinary branch of lymphatics ; and by parity 
of reaſoning the variolous matter is abſorbed, and ſwells the face and 
hands by its ſtimulus. | 

Variola confluens. The confluent ſmall-pox confiſts of numerous. 
puſtules, which appear on the third day of the fever, flow together, 
are irregularly circumſcribed, flaccid, and little elevated ; the fever 

| continuing 
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continuing after the eruption is complete; convulſions do not pre- 
cede this kind of ſmall - pox, and are fo far to be eſteemed a favourable 
ſymptom. 

The confluent ſmall-pox is attended with ſenſitive inirritated fever, 
or inflammation with arterial debility; whence the danger of this 
diſeaſe is owing to the general tendency to gangrene, with petechiæ, 
or purple ſpots, and hæmorrhages; beſides the two ſources of danger 
from the tumor of the throat about the height, or eleventh day of 
the eruption, and the purulent fever after that time ; which are ge- 
nerally much more to be dreaded 1 in this than in the diſtinct fnall-pox 
deſcribed above. 

M. M. The method of treatment muſt vary with the degree 
and kind of fever. Veneſection may be uſed in the diſtinct ſmall- 
pox early in the diſeaſe, according to the ſtrength or hardneſs of the 
pulſe; and perhaps on the firſt day of the confluent ſmall-pox, and 
even of the plague, before the ſenſorial power is exhauſted by the 
violence of the arterial action? Cold air, and even waſhing or bath- 
ing in cold water, is a powerful means in perhaps all eruptive diſeaſes 
attended with fever; as the quantity of eruption depends on the 
quantity of the fever, and the activity of the cutaneous veſſels; which 
may be judged of by the heat produced on the ſkin ; and which latter 
is immediately abated by expoſure to external cold. Mercurial purges, 
as three grains of calomel repeated every day during the eruptive 
fever, ſo as to induce three or- four ſtools, contribute to abate in- 
flammation; and is believed by ſome to have a ſpecific effect on the 
variolous, as it is ſuppoſed to have on the venereal contagion. 

It has been faid, thaf opening the pock and taking out the matter 
has not abated the ſecondary fever; but as I had conceived, that 
the pits, or marks left after the ſmall-pox, were owin g to the acri- 
mony of the matter beneath the hard ſcabs, which not being able to 
exhale eroded the ſkin, and produced ulcers, I directed the faces of 
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two patients in the confluent ſmall- pox to be covered with cerate 
early in the diſeaſe, which was daily renewed ; and I was induced to 
think, that they had much leſs of the ſecondary fever, and were ſo 
little marked, that one of them, who was a young lady, almoſt en- 
tirely preſerved her beauty. Perhaps mercurial plaſters, or cerates, 
made without turpentine in them, might have been more efficacious 
in preventing the marks, and eſpecially if applied early in the diſeaſe, 
even on the firſt day of the eruption, and renewed daily. For it ap- 
pears from the experiments of Van Woenſel, that calomel or ſubli- 
mate corroſive, triturated with variolous matter, incapacitates it from 
giving the diſeaſe by inoculation, Calomel or ſublimate given as 
an alterative for ten days before inoculation, and till the eruptive 
fever commences, 1s faid with certainty to render the diſeaſe mild by 
the ſame author. Exper. on Mercury by Van Woenſel, tranflated 
by Dr. Fowle, Saliſbury. 

Variola inoculata. The world is much indebted to the great diſ- 
coverer of the good effects of inoculation, whoſe name is unknown; 
and our own country to Lady Wortley Montague for its intro- 
duction into this part of Europe. By inſerting the variolous conta- 
gion into the arm, it is not received by the tonſils, as generally happens, 
I ſuppoſe, in the natural ſmall-pox ; whence there 1s no dangerous. 
{welling of the throat, and as the puſtules are generally few and 
diſtin, there is ſeldom any ſecondary fever; whence thoſe two 
ſources of danger are precluded ; hence when the throat in inoculated 
ſmall- pox is much inflamed and ſwelled, there is reaſon to believe, 
that the diſeaſe had been previouſly taken by the tonſils in the natural 
way.—Which alſo, I fuppoſe, has generally happened, where the 
confluent kind of ſmall-pox has occurred on inoculation. : 

I have known two inſtances, and have heard of others, where the 
natural ſmall-pox began fourteen days after the contagion had been 
received; one of theſe inſtances was of a countryman, who went to 
a market town many miles from hiFhome, where he ſaw a perſon 

in 
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in the ſmall - pox, and on returning the fever commenced that day 
fortnight : the other was of a child, whom the ignorant mother 
carried to another child ill of the ſmall- pox, on purpoſe to communi- 
cate the diſeaſe to it; and the variolous fever began on the fourteenth 
day from that time. So that in both theſe 0 fever commenced 
in half a lunation after the contagion was received. In the inoculated 
ſmall-pox the fever generally commences on the ſeventh day, or after 
a quarter of a lunation; and on this circumſtance probably depends 
the greater mildneſs of the latter. The reaſon of which is difficult 
to comprehend; but ſuppoſing the facts to be generally as above re- 
lated, the ſlower progreſs of the contagion indicates a greater inirri- 
tability of the ſyſtem, and in conſequence a tendeney to malignant 
rather than to inflammatory fever. This difference of the time be- 
tween the reception of the infection and the fever in the natural and 
artificial ſmall-pox may nevertheleſs depend on its being inſerted into 
a different ſeries of veſſels; or to ſome unknown effect of lunar be- 
riods. It is a ſubject of great e, and deſerves further in- 
veſtigation. 
When the inoculated ſmall-pox is given under all the moſt favour- 
able circumſtances I believe leſs than one in a thouſand miſcarry, 
which may be aſcribed to ſome unavoidable accident, ſuch as the 
patient having previouſly received the infection, or being about to be 
ill of ſome other diſeaſe. Thoſe which have lately miſcarried under 
| inoculation, as far as has come to my knowledge, have been chiefly 
children at the breaſt ; for in theſe the habit of living in the air has 
been confirmed by ſo ſhort a time, that it is much eaſier deſtroyed, 
than when theſe habits of life have been eſtabliſhed by more frequent 
repetition. See Sect. XVII. 3. Thus it appears from the bills of 
mortality kept in the great cities of London, Paris, and Vienna, that 
out of every thouſand children above three hundred and fifty die 
under two years old, (Kirkpatrick on Inoculation.) Whence a ſtrong 
reaſon 3 our hazarding inoculation before that age is paſſed, 
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eſpecially in crowded towns; except where the vicinity of the natural 

contagion renders it neceflary, or the convenience of inoculating a 
whole family at a time; as it then becomes better to venture the leſs 
favourable circumſtances of the age of the patient, or the chance of. 
the pain from toothing, than to riſk the infection in the natural 
wa 

Tbe moſt favourable mated conſiſts in, firſt, for a week infore 
inoculation, reſtraining the patients from all kinds of fermented or 
ſpirituous liquor,. and from animal food ; and by giving them from 
one grain to three or four of calomel every other day for three times. 
But if the patients be in any the leaſt danger of taking the natural in- 
fection, the inoculation had better be immediately performed, and 
this abſtinence then began; and two or three gentle purges with ca- 
lomel ſhould be given, one immediately, and on alternate days. Theſe 
cathartics ſhould not induce more than two or three ſtools. I have 
ſeen two inſtances of a confluent ſmall-pox in inoculation. following a 
violent purging induced by too large a doſe of calomel. 

Secondly, the matter uſed for inoculation ſhould be in a ſmall. 
quantity, and warm, and fluid. Hence it is beſt when it can be 
recently taken from a patient in the diſeaſe ; or otherwiſe it may be 
diluted with part of a drop of warm water, ſince its fluidity is likely 
to occaſion its immediate abſorption; and the wound ſhould be made 
as ſmall and ſuperficial as poſſible, as otherwiſe ulcers have been ſup- 
poſed- ſometimes to enſue with ſubaxillary abſceſſes. Add to this, 
that the making two punctures either on the ſame, or one on each 
arm, ſecures the ſucceſs of the operation in reſpect to communicating. 
the infection. 

Thirdly, at the time of che fever or eruption the application of cool 
air to thoſe parts of the ſkin, which are too warm, or appear red, or 
are covered with what is termed a raſh, ſhould be uſed freely, as well 
as during the whole diſeaſe. And at the ſame, time, if the feet or 
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hands are colder than natural, theſe ſhould be covered with flannel. 
See Chats IV. 2. 2. 10. 


10. Rubeola irritata, morbilli, The meafles commence with 
ſneezing, red eyes, dry hoarſe cough, and is attended with ſenſitive 
irritated fever. On the fourth day, or a little later, ſmall thick 
eruptions appear, ſcarcely eminent above the ſkin, and, after ares 
days, changing into very ſmall branny ſcales, | 

As the contagious material of the ſmall-pox may be ſuppoſed to be 
diffuſed in the air like a fine dry powder, and mixing with the faliva 
in the mouth to infe& the tonſils in its paſſage to the ſtomach ; ſo 
the contagious material of the meaſles may be ſuppoſed to be more 
completely diflolved in the air, and, thus to impart its poiſon to the 
membrane of the noſtrils, which covers the ſenſe of ſmell ; whence 
a catarrh with ſneezing uſhers in the fever; the termination of the 
naſal duct of the lacrymal fac is ſubje& to the ſame ſtimulus and in- 
flammation, and affects by fympathy the lacrymal glands, occaſioning 
a great flow of tears. See Set. XVI. 8. And the redneſs of the eye 
and eyelids is produced in conſequence of the tears being in fo great 


quantity, that the ſaline part of them is not entirely reabſorbed, See 
Se. XXIV. 2. 8. 


The contagion of the eines if it be taken a ſufficĩent time be- 
fore inoculation, fo that the eruption may commence before the va- 
riolous fever comes on, ſtops the progreſs of the ſmall-pox in the 
inoculated wound, and delays it till the meaſſe-fever has finiſhed its 
career. See Sect. XXXIII. 2. 9. | 
The meaſles are uſually attended with inflammatory fever with 
ſtrong pulſe, and bear the lancet in every ſtage of the diſeaſe. In the 
early periods of it, veneſection renders the fever and cough leſs; and, 
if any ſymptoms of peripneumony occur, is repeatedly neceſſary; 
and at the decline of the diſeaſe, if a cough be left after the eruption 
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has ceaſed, and the ſubſequent branny ſcales are falling 4 . 
ſection ſhould be immediately uſed ; which prevents the danger of 
conſumption. At this time alſo change of air is of material conſe. 
' quence, and often removes the cough like a charm, as mentioned in 
a ſimilar ſituation at the end of the chin-cough. 

Rubeola inirritata. Meaſles with inirritated fever, or with weak 
pulſe, has been ſpoken of by ſome writers. See London Med. Ob- 
ſerv. Vol. IV. Art. XI. It has alſo been ſaid to have been attended 
with ſore throat. Edinb. Eflays, Vol. V. Art. II. Could the ſcarlet 
fever have been miſtaken for the meaſles ? or might one of them have 
ſucceeded the other, as in the meaſles and ſmall-pox apo in 
Sect. XXXIII. 2.9.7 | 

From what has been ſaid, it is probable that inoculation might 
diſarm the meaſles as much as the ſmall-pox, by preventing the 
catarrh, and frequent pulmonary inflammation, which attends this 
diſeaſe ; both of which are probably the conſequence of the imme- 
diate application of the contagious miaſmata to theſe membranes. 
Some attetnpts have been made, but a difficulty ſeems to ariſe in 
giving the diſeaſe; the blood, I conjecture, would not infect, nor 
the tears; perhaps the mucous diſcharge from the noſtrils might ſuc- 
ceed; or a drop of warm water put on the eruptions, and ſcraped 
off again with the edge of a lancet ; or if the branny ſcales were col- 
lected, and moiſtened with a little warm water? Further experiments 
on this ſubje& Would be worthy the public attention. 


11. Scarlatina mitis. The ſcarlet fever exiſts with all degrees of 
virulence, from a flea-bite to the plague. The infectious material 
of this diſeaſe, like that of the ſmall-pox, I ſuppoſe to be diffuſed, 
not diffolved, in the air; on which account I ſuſpect, that it re- 
quires a much nearer approach to the ſick, for a well perſon to receive 
the infection, than in the meaſles; the contagion of which I believe 
to be more volatile, or diffufible in the atmoſphere, But as the 
| 11 2 contagious 
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contagious miaſmata of ſmall-pox and ſcarlet fever are ſuppoſed to be 
more fixed, they may remain for a longer time in clothes or furni- 
ture; as a thread dipped in variolous matter has given the diſeaſe by 
inoculation after having been expoſed many days to the air, and after 
having been kept many months in a phial. This alſo accounts for 
the ſlow or ſporadic progreſs of the ſcarlet fever, as it infects others 
at but a very ſmall diſtance from the ſick; and does not produce a 
quantity of pus-like matter, like the ſmall-pox, which-can adhere to 
the clothes of the attendants, and when dried 1s liable to be ſhook off 
in the form of powder, and thus propagate the infection. 

This contagious powder of the ſmall-pox, and of the ſcarlet fever, 
becomes mixed with faliva in the mouth, and is thus carried to the 
tonſils, the mucus of which arreſts ſome particles of this deleterious 
material; while other parts of it are carried into the ſtomach, and 
are probably decompoſed by the power of digeſtion; as ſeems to 
happen to the venom of the viper, when taken into the ſtomach, 
Our perception of bad taſtes in our mouths, at the ſame; time that we 
perceive diſagreeable odours to our noſtrils, when we inhale very bad 
air, occaſions us to ſpit out our ſaliva; and thus, in ſome inſtances, | 
to preſerve ourſelves from infection. This has been ſuppoſed to N | 
ginate from the ſympathy between the organs of taſte and ſmell ; but 
any one who goes into a ſick room cloſe mut up, or into a crowded 
aſſembly- room, or tea- room, which is not ſufficiently ventilated, may 
eaſily mix the bad air with the ſaliva on his tongue ſo as to taſte it; 
as I have myſelf frequently attended to. 

Hence it appears that theſe heavy infectious matters are more liable 
to mix with the ſaliva, and inflame the tonſils, and that either before 
or at the commencement of the fever; and this is what generally 
happens in the ſcarlet fever, always I ſuppoſe in the malignant kind, 
and very frequently in the mild kind. But as this infection may be 
taken by other means, as by the ſkin, it alſo happens in the moſt 
mild kind, that there is no inflammation of the tonſils at all; in the 
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ſame manner as there is generally no inflammation of the tonſils i in 
the inoculated ſmall-pox. 
In the mild ſcarlatina on the fourth day of the fever the face ſwells 
a little, at the ſame time a florid redneſs appears on various parts of 
the ſkin, in large blotches, at-length ane, and after three days 
changing into branny ſcales. 
M. M. Cool air. Fruit. Lemonade. Milk and water. 


Scarlatina maligna. The malignant ſcarlet fever begins with in- 
flamed tonſils; which are ſucceeded. by dark drab, coloured ſloughs 
three or five lines in diameter, flat, or beneath the ſurrounding ſur- 
face; and which conceal beneath them ſpreading gangrenous ulcers, 
The ſwellings of the tonſils are ' ſenſible to the eye and touch exter- 
nally, and have an elaſtic rather than an œdematous feel, like parts in 
the vicinity of gangrenes. The pulſe is very quick and weak, with 
delirium, and the patient generally dies in a few days; or if he re- 
covers, it is by flow degrees, and attended with anaſarca. 

M. M. A vomit once. Wine. Beer. Cyder. Opium. Bark, 
in ſmall repeated doſes. Small ſucceſſive bliſters, if the extremities 
are cooler than natural. Cool air on the hot parts of the ſkin, the 
cool extremities being at the ſame time covered. Iced lemonade. 
Broth. Cuſtards. Milk. Jellies. Bread pudding. Chicken. 
Touch the ulcers with a dry ſponge to abſorb the contagious matter, 
and then with a ſponge filled with vinegar, with or without ſugar of 
lead diſſolved in it, about fix grains to an ounce ; or with a very little 
blue vitriol diſſolved in it, as a grain to an ounce; but nothing ſo in- 
ſtantaneouſly corrects the putrid ſmell of ulcers as a ſolution of alum; 
about half an ounce to- a pint of water, which ſhould be a little 
warmiſh, and injected into the fauces gently by means of a ſyringe, 
Theſe ſhould be repeated frequently in a day, if it can be done eafily, 
and without fatigue to the child. A little powder of bark taken fre- 
quently into the mouth, as a grain or t that it may mix with the 
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faliva, and. thus frequently ſtimulate the dying tonſils. Could a warm 
bath made of decoction of bark, or a cold fomentation with it, be of 
ſervice? Could oxygene gas mixed with common air ſtimulate the 
languid ſyſtem ? Small electric ſhocks through the tonſils every hour? 
ether frequently applied externally to the ſwelled tonſils ? 

As this diſeaſe is attended with the greateſt degree of debility, and 
as ſtimulant medicines, if given in quantity, ſo as to produce more 
than natural warmth, contribute to expend the already too much ex- - 
hauſted ſenſorial power; it appears, that there is nothing ſo neceſ- 
ſary to be nicely.attended to, as to prevent any unneceſſary motions 
of the ſyſtem ; this is beſt accompliſhed by the application of cold to 
thoſe party of the ſkin, which are in the leaſt too hot, And ſecondly, 
that the exhibition of the bark in ſuch quantity, as Hot to oppreſs the 
ſtomach and injure digeſtion, is-next to be attended to, as not being 
liable to increaſe the actions of the ſyſtem beyond their natural quan- 
tity; and that opium and wine ſhould be given with the greateſt cau- 
tion, in very fmall repeated quantity, and ſo managed as to prevent, 
if poſſible, the cold fits of fever; which probably occur twice in 
25 hours, obeying the lunations like the tides, as mentioned in Sect. 
XXXII. 6. that is, I ſuppoſe, the cold periods, and conſequent ex- 
acerbations of fever, in this malignant ſcarlatina, occur twice in a 
lunar day; which is about ten minutes leſs than 25 hours; ſo that if 
the commencement of one cold fit be marked, the commencement of 
the next may be expected, if not diſturbed by the exhibition of wine 
or opium, or the application of bliſters, to occur in about twelve hours 
and a half from the commencement of the former; or if not prevented 
by large doſes of the bark. 

No one could do an act more beneficial to ſaciety, or glotious to 
himſelf, than by teaching mankind how to inoculate this fatal diſ- 
eaſe; and thus to deprive i it of its maliguity. Matter might be taken 
from the ulcers in the throat, which would probably convey the con- 
tagion, Or warm water might be put on the eruption, and ſcraped 

off 
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off again by the edge of a lancet. Theſe experiments could be attend- 
ed with no danger, and ſhould be tried for the public benefit, and the 


honour of medical [Cience. 


12. Miliaria. Miliary fever. An eruption produced by the 
warmth, and more particularly by the ſtimulus of the points of the 
wool in flannel or blankets applied to the ſkin, has been frequently 
obſerved ; which, by cool dreſs, and bed-clothes without flannel, has 
ſoon ceaſed. See Claſs I. 1.2. 3. This, which may be called mili- 
aria ſudatoria, has been confounded with other mihary fevers, and 
has made the exiſtence of the latter daubted. Two kinds of eruptions 
I have ſeen formerly attended with fever, but did not fufficiently 
mark their progreſs, which I conceived to be miliary eruptions, one 
with arterial ſtrength, or with ſenſitive irritated fever, and the ber 
with arterial debility, or with ſenſitive inirritated fever. 

In the former of theſe, or miliaria irritata, the eruptions were 
diſtin& and larger than the ſmall-pox, and the fever was not ſub- 
dued without two or three veneſections, and repeated barten with 
calomel, | 

The latter, or miliaria inirritata, was attended with great arterial 
debility ; and during the courſe of the fever pellucid points appeared 
within the ſkin, particularly on the ſoft. parts of the fingers. And, 
in one patient, whom I eſteemed near her end, I well recolle& to 
have obſerved round pellucid globules, like what are often ſeen on 
vines in hot-houſes, no larger than the ſmalleſt pins“ heads, adhere 
to her neck and boſom; which were hard to the touch, but were 
eaſily rubbed off. Theſe diſeaſes, if they are allied, do not differ 
more than the kinds of ſmall-pox ; but require many further obſer- 
vations. | | = 

The eruption ſo often ſeen on children in the cradle, and called by 
the nurſes red-gum, and which is attended with ſome degree of fever, 
I ſuſpe& to be produced by too great warmth, and the coutact of flan- 

| 7 nel 
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nel next their tender ſkins, like the miliaria ſudatoria; and like that 
requires cool air, cool clothes, and linen next their ſkin. 


13. Peſiis. The plague, like other diſeaſes of this claſs, ſeems to 
be ſometimes mild, and ſometimes malignant; according to the teſ- 
timony of different writers. It is ſaid to be attended with inflamma- 
tion, with- the greateſt arterial debility, and to be very contagious, 
attended at an uncertain time of the fever with buboes and carbuncles, 
Some authors affirm, that the contagion of the plague may be re- 
peatedly received, ſo as to produce the diſeaſe ; but as this is contrary 
to the general analogy of all contagious diſeaſes, which are attended 
with fever, and which cure themſelves ſpontaneouſly; there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that where it has been ſuppoſed to have been repeatedly 
received, that ſome other fever with arterial debility has been miſ- 
taken for it, as has probably univerſally begn the caſe, when the 
ſmall-pox has been ſaid to have been twice experienced. 

M. M. Veneſection has been recommended by ſome writers on the 
firſt day, where the inflammation was ſuppoſed to be attended with 
ſufficient arterial ſtrength, which might perhaps ſometimes happen, 
as the bubo ſeems to be a ſuppuration ; but the carbuncle, or anthrax, 
is a gangrene of the part, and ſhews the greateſt debility of circu- 
lation. Whence all the means before enumerated in this genus of 
diſeaſes to ſupport the powers of life are to be adminiſtered. Cur- 
rents of cold air, cold Oy, ice, externally on the hot parts of the 
ſkin. 

The methods of preventing the, ſpreading of this diſeaſe have been 
much canvaſſed, and ſeem to conſiſt in preventing all congregations 
of the people, as in churches, or play-houſes; and to remove the 
ſick into tents on ſome airy common by the fide of a river, and ſupply 
them with freſh food, both animal and vegetable, with beer and wine 
in proper quantities, and to encourage thoſe who can, daily to waſh 
both their clothes and themſelves. EE 

e 
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The pęſtis vaccina, or diſeaſe amongſt the cows, which afflicted 

this iſland about half a century ago, ſeems to have been a contagious 
fever with great arterial debility; as in ſome of them in the latter 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, an emphyſema could often be felt in ſome parts, 
which evinced a conſiderable progreſs of gangrene beneath the ſkin. 
In the ſenſitive inirritated fevers of theſe animals, I ſuppoſe about 
ſixty grains of opium, with two ounces of extract of oak-bark, every 
{ix hours, would ſupply them with an efficacious medicine; to which 
might be added thirty grains of vitriol of iron, if any teudency to 
bloody urine ſhould appear, to which this animal is liable. The me- 
thod of preventing the infection from ſpreading, if it ſhould ever 
again gain acceſs to this iſland, would be immediately to obtain an 
order from government to prevent any cattle from being removed, 
which were found within five miles of the place ſuppoſed to be in- 
fected, for a few days; till the certainty of the exiſtence of the peſ- 
tilence could be aſcertained, by a committee of medical people. As. 
ſoon as this was aſcertained, all the cattle within five miles of the 
place ſhould be immediately ſlaughtered, and conſumed within the 
circumſcribed diſtri&t ; and their hides put into lime-water before A 
per inſpectors. 


14. Pemphigus is a contagious diſeaſe attended with bladdery erup- 
tions appearing on the ſecond or third day, as large as filberts, which 
remain many days, and then effuſe a thin ichor. It ſeems. to be 
either of a mild kind with ſenſitive fever only, of which I have ſeen 
two inſtances, or with irritated, or with inirritated fever, as appears 
from the obſervations of M, Salabert. See Medical Comment. by Dr. 
Duncan, Decad. II. Vol. VI. 


15. Varicella. Chicken-pox is accompanied with ſenſitive fever, 
puſtules break out after a mild fever like the ſmall-pox, ſeldom ſup- 


purate, and generally terminate in ſcales without ſcars. I once ſaw a 
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lady, who miſcarryed during this diſeaſe, though all her children had 
it as ſlightly as uſual. It ſometimes leaves ſcars or marks on the 
ſkin. This diſeaſe has been miſtaken for the ſmall-pox, and inocu- 
lated for it ; and then the ſmall-pox has been ſuppoſed to happen 
twice to the ſame perſon. See Tranſ. of the College London. It is 
probable that the pemphigus and urticaria, as well as this diſeaſe, 
have formerly been diſeaſes of more danger ; which the habit of in- 
numerable. generations may have rendered mild, and will in proceſs 
of time annihilate. In the ſame manner as the ſmall-pox, venereal 
diſeaſe, ang rickets, ſeem to become milder or lefs in quantity every 
half century. While at the ſame time it is not improbable, that 
other new diſeaſes may ariſe, and for a ſeaſon thin mankind ! 

16. Urticaria, Nettle-raſh begins with mild ſenſitive fever, which 
is ſometimes ſcarcely perceptible. Hence this eruption has been 
thought of two ſorts, one with and the other without fever, On 
the ſecond day red ſpots, like parts ſtung with nettles, are ſeen ; 
which almoſt vaniſh during the day, and recur in the evening with 
the fever, ſucceeded in a few days by very minute ſcales. See Tranſ. 
of the College, London. 


17. Aphtha. Thruſh. It has been doubted, whether aphtha or 
thruſh, which conſiſts of ulcers in the mouth, ſhould be enumerated 
amongſt febrile diſeaſes ; and whether theſe nloers are always ſymp- 
'toimatic; or the conſequence rather than the cauſe of the fevers which 
attend them. The tongue becomes rather ſwelled ; its colour and 
that of the fauces purpliſh; ſloughs or ulcers appear firſt on the throat 
and edges of the tongue, and at length over the whole mouth. Theſe 
ſloughs are whitiſh, ſometimes diſtin, often coaleſcing, and remain 
an uncertain time. Cullen, I ſhall conciſely mention four caſes of 

aphtha, but do not pretend to determine whether they were all of 


them ſymptomatic or original diſeaſes, 
7 | Aphiha 


* 


* 
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Aphtha fenſitrvaa. A lady during pregnancy was frequently ſeized 
with ulcers on her tongue and cheeks, or other parts of the mouth, 
without much apparent fever ; which continued two or three weeks, 
and returned almoſt every month. The thruſh in the mouths of 
young children ſeems to be a ſimilar diſeaſe. Theſe ulcers reſemble 
thoſe produced in the ſea-ſcurvy, and have probably for their cauſe 
an increaſed action of the ſecerning ſyſtem from increaſed ſenſation, 
with a decreaſed action of the abſorbent Hann from decreaſed irrita- 
tion. See Clafs I. 2. 1. 14. 

M. M. Solutions of alum, of blue Ach Powder of bark taken 
frequently into the mouth in very ſmall quantity. See Claſs II. 
1. 3. 1. | 

bb irritata. Inflammatory aphtha. A caſe of this kind is 
related under the title of ſuppurative rheumatiſm, Claſs IV. 
2. 1. 16. 

Aphtha inirritata. Sloughs or alcers of the mouth, attended with 
ſenſitive fever with great arterial debility. They ſeem to ſpread 
downwards from the throat into the ſtomach, and probably through 
the whole inteſtinal canal, beginning their courſe with cardialgia, and 
terminating it with teneſmus ; and might perhaps be called an eryſi - 
pelas of this mucous membrane. 

M. M. Cool air. A ſmall bliſter on the back. Bark, Wine. 
Opium in ſmall repeated quantities. Soap neutralizes the gaſtric acid 
without efferveſcence, aud thus relieves the pain of cardialgia, where 
the ſtomach is affected. Milk alſo deſtroys a part of this acid. In- 
fuſion of ſage leaves two ounces, almond ſoap from five grains to ten, 
with ſugar and cream, is generally both agreeable and akefol, to theſa 
patients. See I. 2. 4. 5. 

Where the ſtomach may be ſuppoſed to be excoriated 5 —— 
containing acid, as ſublimate of mercury or arſenic; or if it be other- 
wiſe. inflamed, or very ſenſible. to the ſtimulus of the gaſtric acid; or. 
where it abounds MYA acid of any kind, as in cardialgia; the exhibi- 
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tion of ſoap is perhaps a preferable manner of giving alcali than any 
other, as it decompoſes in the ſtomach without efferveſcence ; while 
the cauſtic alcali is too acrid to be adminiſtered in ſuch caſes, and the 
mild alcali produces carbonic gas. If a drop of acid of vitriol be put 
on cap paper, it will be long before it deſtroys the paper; but if a 
drop of mild alcali be added, a ſudden efferveſcence ariſes, and the 
paper is inſtantly deſtroyed by the eſcape of the fixed air ; in the ſame 
manner as lumps of ſolid lime are broken into powder by the eſcape 
of the ſtegm produced from the water, which is poured on them. 
This ſhews why a ſucceſſion of acid and of alcaline cauſtics ſooner 
deſtroys a parts than either of them applied ſeparately. 


18. Dyſenteria Bloody-flux | is attended with ſenſitive fever gene- 
rally with arterial debility ; with frequent mucous or bloody ſtools ; 
which contain contagious matter produced by the membranes of- the 
mteſtines ; the alimentary excrement bows. nevertheleſs retained ; 
with griping pains and teneſmus. i 

M. M. Emetics. Antimonials. Peruvian bark. Opium d ca- 
lomel of each a grain every night. Bolus armeniæ. Earth of alum. 
Chalk. Calcined hartſhorn. Mucilage. Bee's wax mixt with yolk 
of egg. Cerated glaſs of antimony. Warm bath. Flannel clothing 
next to the ſkin. Large clyſters with opium. With ipecacuanha, 
with ſmoke of tobacco? Two dyſenteric patients in the ſame ward 
of the infirmary at Edinburgh quarrelled, and whipped each other 
with horſewhips a long time, and were both much better after it, 
owing perhaps to the exertion of ſo much of the ſenſorial power of 
volition ; which, like real inſanity, added excitement to the whole 
yew. | 
The prevention of this contagion muft conſiſt principally in ventila- 
tion and cleanlineſs ; hence the patients ſhould be removed into cot- 
tages diſtant from each other, or into tents; and their fæces buried as 
food s as may be; or its into a running ſtream; and themſelves 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be waſhed with cold or warm water after every evacuation. 
For the contagious matter conſiſts in the mucous or purulent diſ- 
charge from the membrane which lines, the inteſtines ; and not from 
the febrile perſpiration, or breath of the patients. For the fever is 
only the conſequence and not the cauſe of contagion ; as appears 
from Genus the Fifth of this Order, where contagion exiſts without 
fever. een 


19. Gaftritis ſuperficialis. Su perficial inflammation of the ſtomach. 
An eryſipelatous inflammation of the ſtomach is mentioned by Dr. 
Cullen from his on obſervations; which is diſtinguiſhed from the 
inflammatory gaſtritis by leſs pain and fever, and by an eryfipelatous 
rednein about the fauces. —_—_ this diſeaſe dale to N err: 

20. " Data e en infomation of the bs ; 
is alſo mentioned, by Dr. Cullen from his own, obſervation; under the 
name 5 enteritis erythematica; and is ſaid to be attended with leſs 
pain and fever, without vomiting, and with diarrhœa. (9-4 Hot this 
diſeaſe be referred to ite, or to en 15 
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ORD O I. 
Increaſed Senſation, 


GENUS IV. 


With the Produclion of new Veſſels by internal Aprons or Glands, 
without Fever. 


Wurkx inflammation is produced in a ſmall part, which has not 
great natural ſenſibility, the additional ſenſation does not produee an 
increaſed action of the arterial ſyſtem; that is, the aſſociated motions 

which are employed in the circulation of the blood, thoſe for inſtance 
of the heart, arteries, glands, capillaries,” and their correſpondent 
veins, are not thrown into increaſed actiori by ſo ſmall an addition of 
the ſenſotial power of ſenſation. But when parts, which naturally 
poſſeſs more ſenſibility, become inflamed, the quantity of the ſenſorial 
power of ſenſation becomes ſo much increaſed, as to affect the aſſoci- 
ated motions belonging to the circulation, occaſioning them to pro- 
ceed with greater frequency; that is, a fever is induced. This is 
well exemplified in the internal and ſuperficial paronychia, one of 
which is attended with great pain and fever, and the other with little 
pain and no fever. See Claſs II. 1. 2. 19. and II. 1. 4. 5. 

From hence it appears, that the ſenſitive fever is an accidental con- 
ſequence of the topical phlegmon, or inflammation, and not a cauſe 
of it; that it is often injurious, but never ſalutary; and ſhould there- 
fore always be extinguiſhed, as ſoon as may be, either by the lancet 
and cathartics, and diluents, and cold air, when it is of the irritated 
kind; or by the bark, opium, cool air, and nutrientia, when jt is of 
the inirritated kind. | 

js SPECIES. 
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SPECIES. 


1. Ophthalmia ſuperficialis. As the membranes, which cover the 
eye, are excluded from the air about one third part of the twenty- 
four hours; and are moiſtened by perpetual nictitation during the 
other ſixteen; they may be conſidered as internal membranes; and 
from the analogy of their inflammation to that of other internal mem- 
branes, it is arranged under this genus; whilſt the tonſillitis is 
| eſteemed an inflammation of an external membrane, becauſe currents 
of air are perpetually paſſing both day and night over the fauces. 

The ſuperficial ophthalmy has generally been eſteemed a ſymptom 
of ſcrophula, when it recurs frequently in young perſons ; but is 
probably only a concomitant of that diſeaſe, as a ſymptom of general 
debility ; ramifications of new red veſſels, and of enlarged old ones, 
are ſpread over the white part of the eye; and it is attended with leſs 
heat, leſs pain, and leſs intolerance of light than the ophthalmia in- 
terna, deſcribed in Claſs II. 1. 2. 2. It occurs in thoſe of feeble cir- 
culation, eſpecially children of a ſcrophulous tendency, and ſeems to 
ariſe from a previous torpor of the veſſels of the tunica albuginea from 
their being expoſed to cold air; and from this torpor being more liable 
to occur in habits, which are naturally inirritable ; and therefore 
more readily fall into quieſcence by a ſmaller deduQtion-of the ſtimulus. 
of heat, than would affect ſtronger or more irritable habits ; the con- 
ſequence of this torpor is increaſed action, which produces pain in the 
eye, and that induces inflammation by the acquiſition of the additional 
ſenſorial power of ſenſation: 
 Ophtihalmia lymphatica is a kind of anaſarca of the tunica adnata; in 
this the veſſels over the ſclerotica, or white part of the eye, rife conſi- 
derably above the cornea, which they ſurround, are leſs red than in the 
ophthalmia ſuperficialis, and appear to be ſwelled by an accumulation 

of 
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of lymph rather than of blood ; it is probably owing to the temporary 
obſtruction of a branch of the lymphatic ſyſtem, 

M. M. If the pain be great, veneſection by leeches on the tem- 
ple, or cutting the temporal artery, and one purge with three or four 
grains of calomel ſhould be premiſed. Then the Peruvian bark twice 
a day. Opium from a quarter to half a grain twice a day for ſome 
weeks. Bathe the eye frequently with cold; water alone, or with 
cold water, to a pint. of which is added half an ounce of ſalt. White 
vitriol ſix grains diſſolved in one ounce of water; a drop or two to be 
put between the eyelids. twice a day. Take very ſmall electric 
ſparks from, the eyes every day for a fortnight. Bathe the whole head 
with ſalt and water made warm every night for ſome months. Send 
ſuch children to a ſchool near the ſea for the convenience of ſea-bath- 
ing for mayy months annually; ſuch {ſchools are to be found. in or near 
Liverpool. | 
| . When a child is afflicted with an inflamed eye of this kind, FR 

ſhould always fit with his back to the window or candle; but it is 
generally not neceſſary to cover it, or if the uneaſy ſenſation of light 
makes this proper, the cover ſhould ſtand. off from the eye, ſo as not 
much to exclude the cool air from it. As covering an eye unneceſſa- 
rily is liable to make that eye weaker than the other, from its not 
being ſuffigiently uſed, and thence to produce a ſquinting for ever 
afterwards. 

Nevertheleſs, when the pain is great, a poultice muſt be applied to 
keep the eyes moiſt, or a piece of oiled ſilk bound lightly over them. 
Or thus, boil an egg till it is hard, cut it longitudinally into two he- 
miſpheres, take out the yolk, ſew the backs of the two hollow 
hemiſpheres of the white to a ribbon, and bind them over the eyes 
every night on going to bed; which, if nicely fitted on, will keep 
the eyes moiſt without any diſagreeable preſſure, See Claſs I. 
1. 3. 14. 


Ophthalmia 
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Ophbthalmia equina. An inflammation of this kind i 18 liable to affect | 
the eyes of horſes; one cauſe of which is owing to a filly cuſtom of 
cutting the hair out of horſes? ears; by which they are not only liable 
to take cold at the ear, but graſs ſeeds are liable to fall into their ears 
from the high racks in flables; and in both caſes the eye becomes 
inflamed by ſympathy. I once directed the temporal artery of a horſe 
to be opened, who had frequent returns of an inflamed eye; and I 

believed it was of eſſential ſervice to him; it is probable that the ar- 
tery was afterwards contracted in the wounded part, and that thence 
leſs blood was derived to the eye: the hzmorrhage was ſtopped by 
two perſons alternately keeping their fingers on the orifice, and after- 
wards by a long bandage of broad tape. | 


2. Pterigion. Eye- wing. A ſpot of inflammation ſometimes 
begins on the inſide of the lower eyelid, or on the tunica albuginea, 
and ſpreads an intertexture of red veſſels from it, as from a center, 
which extend on the white part of the eye, a and have the INN 
of the wing of a fly, from whence its name. 

M. M. Cut the ramifications of veſſels again and again with the | 
point of 2 a lancet cloſe to the center of inflammation. 


3. Tarſitis Allard Maia 0 of the edges of the eyelids. 
This is a diſeaſe of the glands, which produce the hairs of the eye 
laſhes, and is frequently the cauſe of their falling off. After this in- 
flammation a hard ſcar- like ridge is left on the edge of the eyelid, 
which ſcratches and inflames the eyeball, and becomes a very trouble- 
ſome diſeaſe. dons 

The Turkiſh ladies are ſaid to colour aid edge of the eyelaſh with 
crude antimony in very fine powder, which not only gives luſtre to 
the eye, as a diamond ſet on a black foil, but may prevent extraneous 
light from being reflected from theſe edges into the eye, and thus 
ſerve the purpoſe of the black feathers about the eyes of ſwans, de- 
Vo“. II. LI ſcribed 
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ſcribed in Sect. XXXIX. 5. 1. and may alſo prevent the edges 6f the 
eyelids from, being inflamed by the frequent ſtimulus of tears on 
them. Black lead in fine powder might be better for all theſe 
purpoſes than antimony, and might be put on with a camel's hair 
bruſh, | | | 

| M. M. Mercurial ointment ſmeared at night on the edges of tho 
eyelids, Burnt alum ſixty grains, hog's g 1 half an ounce, well 
rubbed into an ointment to be ſmeared on "them. in-the night. Cold 
water frequently in the day. See Claſs II. 4, 1. 8. 


4. Hordeolum. St ye. This inflacamation begins either on or near 
the edges of the eyelids, or in the looſe ſkin of them, and is ſome- 
times very ſlow either in coming to ſuppuration or in diſperſ ing. 
The ſkin beneath the lower e is the moſt frequent ſeat of this 
tumor, which ſometimes never ſuppurates at all, but becomes an in- 
cyſted tumor : for as this ſkin is very looſe for the.purpoſe of admit- 
ting great motion to the eyelid, the abſorbent power of the veins 
Ae. particularly weak in this part; whence when any perſon 1 
weakened by fatigue or otherwiſe, a darker ſhade. of colour is ſeen 
beneath the eyes; which is owing to a leſs energetic action of the ab- 
ſorbent terminations of the veins, whence 5 currents of dark or 
venous blood, are delayed in them. This dark ſhade beneath the eyes, 
when it is permanent, is a ſymptom of habitual debility, or inirritabi- 
lity of the circulating ſyſtem. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 2. 

M. M. Smear the tumors with mercurial ointment, moiſten tha 
frequently with ether. To promote their ſuppuration they may be 
wounded with a lancet, or ſlit dow the W or they may be cut 
out. A cauſtic leaves a large ſcar, 


indi ſuperficialis, Whitlow. An inflammation about the 
roots of the:nail beneath the ſkin, which ſuppurates without fever, 
and ſometimes deſtroys the nail ; Which! is however gradually repro- 


duced. 
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quedd This kind of abſceſs, though not itſelf dangerous, has giv en 
opportunity for the inoculation of — matter in the hands of ac- 
coucheurs, and of putrid matter from the diſſection of diſeaſed 
bodies; and has thus been the cauſe of diſcaſe and death. When 
putrid matter has been thus abſorbed from a dead body, a livid line 
from the finger to the ſwelled gland in the axilla is ſaid to be viſible; 
which ſhews the inflammation of the abſorbent veſſel along its whole 
courſe to the lymphatic gland; and death has generally been the con- 
ſequence. 

M. M. In the common paronychia a poultice is generally ſuffici- 
ent. In-the abſorption of putrid matter rub the whole hand and arm 
with mercurial ointment three or four times a day, or perpetually. 
Could the ſwelled axillary gland be exſected? In the abſorption of 
venereal matter the uſual methods of cure in ſyphilis muſt be admi- 
niſtered, as in Claſs I. IS. | 


6. Gutta roſea. The NP drop on the face is of three kinds. 
Firſt, the gulta roſea hepatica, or the red pimples on the faces of 
drunkards, which are probably a kind of criſis, or vicarious inflam- 
mation, which ſucceeds, or prevents, a torpor of the membranes of 
the liver. This and the ſucceeding ſ] ſpecies properly belong to Claſs 
IV.6.4 16: | 

Secondly, the pimpled face in conſequence of drinking cold water, 
or eating cold turnips, or other inſipid food, when much heated with 
exerciſe ; ; which probably ariſes from the ſympithy between the ſkin 
of the face and the ſtomach ; and may be called the gutta roſea floma- 
rica. Which is diſtinguiſhed from the former by the habits of the 
patient in reſpect to drinking; by the colour of the eruptions being 
leſs deep; and by the patient continuing generally to be troubled with 
ſome degree of apepſia. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 3 I knew a lady, who had 
long been afflifted with pain about the region of the ſtomach ; and, 
on drinking half a pint of vinegar, as a medicine, ſhe had a breaking 

LI out 


* of at 
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out commenced on her Goes ; which reatkines and ſhe became free 


from the pain about the ſtomach. Was this a ſtomachic, o or an hepa- 
tic diſeaſe ? 

Thirdly, there is a red face, which confi ts of ſmaller pimples 
than thoſe above mentioned; and which is leſs liable to ſuppurate; 
and which ſeems to be hereditary, or at leaſt has no apparent cauſe 
like thoſe above mentioned ; which may be termed gutta roſea: bere- 
ditaria, or puncta roſea. 

Mrs. S. had a pimpled face, which I believe aroſe from potation of 
ale. She applied alum in a poultice to it, and had ſoon a paralytic 
ſtroke, which diſabled her on one ſide, and terminated in her 
death. b 

Mrs. L. had a red pimpled fice, which ſeemed to have been de- 


rived from her mother, who had probably acquired it by vinous po- 


tation; ſhe applied a quack remedy to it, which I believe was a ſo- 
lution of lead, and was ſeized with epileptic fits, which terminated. 
in palſy, and deſtroyed her. This ſhews the danger of uſing white 


paint on the face, which is called biſmuth, but! is in reality white lead 


or ceruſſa. 

Mr. Y had acquired the tha ky on his Hole and applied a 
ſaturnine ſolution on it for a few nights, and was then ſeized with 
paralyſis on one ſide of his face; which however he gradually re- 
covered, and has fince acquired the gutta roſea on.other parts of his 
face. 

Theſe fatal effects were probably cauſed by the diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tion of An inflamed liver, which uſed before to be relieved of the 
ſympathetic action and conſequent _ inflammation of the ſkin of the 


| face, which was now prevented by the ſtronger ſtimulus of the appli- 


cation of calx of lead, The manner in eh diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tions induce epilepſy and palſy is treated of in Claſs III. In ſome 
caſes where habitual diſcharges, or eruptions, or ulcers are ſtop- 
ped, a torpor of the ſyſtem may follow, owing to the want of the 

_ accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed quantity of ſenſation or irritation. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 9. 
and II. 1.5. 6. In both theſe fituations ſome other ſtimulus ſhould 
be uſed to ſupply the place of that which is taken away; which may 
either be perpetual, as an ifſue ; or periodical, as a cathartic repeated 
once a fortnight or month. _ 

Miſs W. an elegant young lady of about twenty, applied a mer- 
eurial lotion to her face, which was covered with very ſmall red 
points; which ſeemed to have been not acquired by any known or 
avoidable means ; ſhe was ſeized with inflammation of her liver, and. 
after repeated bleeding and cathartics recovered, and in a few weeks 
the eruption appeared as before. | 

M. M. Five grains of calomel once a month, with a cathartic,. 
five grains of rhubarb and a quarter of a grain of emetic tartar every 
night for many weeks. With this preparation mercurial plaſters, 
made without turpentine, and applied every night, and taken off 
every morning, will ſometimes ſucceed, and may be uſed with ſafety. 
But bliſtering the face all over the eruption, beginning with a part, 
ſucceeds better than any other means, as.I have more than once 
experienced. Something like this is mentioned in the Letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who bliſtered her face with balſam 
of Mecca. 

Mrs. F. had for many years had a diſagreeably looking eruption on 
her chin, after a cathartic with calomel, ſhe was adviſed to bliſter her 
whole chin; on the healing of the bliſter a few eruptions again ap- 
peared, which ceaſed on the application of a ſecond bliſter. She took 
rhubarb five grains, and emetic tartar a quarter of a grain every night. 
for many weeks. — 

Miſs L. a young lady about eighteen, had tried variety of advice 
for pimples over the greateſt part of her face in vain. She took the 
above medicines internally, and bliſtered her face by degrees all over 
and became quite beautiful. A ſpot or two now and then appeared, 
and on this account ſhe n ſlept with parts of her face covered 

8 with 
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with mercurial plaſter, made without turpentine, which was held on 
by a paſteboard maſk, and taken off in the mornings; if any part of 
the plaſter adlfered, a little butter or oil deſtroyed 5 adheſion. 


7. Odontitis, Inflammatory tooth-ach is occaſioned by inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the tooth, or a caries of the bone itſelf. 
The gum ſometimes ſuppurates, otherwiſe a ſwelling of the cheek 
ſucceeds by affociation, and thus the violence of the pain in the 
.membranes of *the tooth is relieved, and frequently cured ; and when 
this happens the diſeaſe properly belongs to Claſs IV. as it fo far 
reſembles the tranſlations of morbid ations 4 in the you and rheuma- 
tiſm. | h 
At other times the tooth dies without caries, eſpecially in people 
about ſixty years of age, or before; and then it ſtimulates its in- 
volving membrane, like any other extraneous ſubſtance. The mem- 
brane then becomes inflamed and thickened, occaſioning ſome pain, 
and the tooth riſes upwards above the reſt, and is gradually puſhed 
out whole and; undecayed; on its riſing up a pus- like mucus is ſeen 
diſcharged from the gum, which ſurrounds it; and the gum ſeems 
to have left the tooth, as the fangs or roots of it are m part 
naked. 

M. M. Where the tooth is ſound it can only be ſaved by evacu- 
ations by veneſeCtion, and a cathartic ; and after its operation two 
grains of opium, a bliſter may alſo be uſed behind the ear, and ether 
applied to the cheek externally. In lighter caſes two grains of opium 
with or without as much camphor may be held in the mouth, and 
ſuffered to diſſolve near the affected tooth, and be gradually ſwallow- 
ed. See Claſs I. 2.4.12. Odontalgia may be diſtinguiſhed from 
otitis by the application of cold water to the affected tooth; for as 
the pain of common tooth-ach is owing to torpor, whatever decreaſes 
ſtimulus adds to the torpor and conſequent pain ; whereas the pain 
of an inflamed tooth being ceaſed by the increaſed action of the 

L | membranes 
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membranes of it is in ſome meaſure alleviated by the application 
of cold. 


5 Otitis. Inflammation and conſequent ſuppuration of ſome mem- 
branes of the internal ear frequently occur in children, who fleep in 
cold rooms, or near a cold wall, without a night-cap. If the bones 
are affected, they come out in a long proceſs of time, and the child 
remains deaf of that ear. But in this. caſe there is generally a fever 
attends this inflammation; and it then belongs to another genus. 

M. M. A warmer night- cap. Warmiſh water ſhould be gently 
ſyringed into the ear to keep it clean twice a day; and if it does not 
heal in a week, a little ſpirit of wine ſhould be added ; firſt about a 
fourth part, and it ſhould be gradually increaſed to half reQified ſpirit 
and half water : if it continues long to diſcharge matter with a very 
putrid ſmell, the bones are injured, and will in tune find their exit, 
during which time the ear ſhould be kept clean by filling it with a 
weaker mixture of ſpirit of wine and water; or a ſolution of alum in 
water; which may be poured into the ear, as the head is inclined, 
and ſhook out again by turning the head, two or three times morning 
and evening. See Claſs 1 4. 10. 


9. Fill lacrymalis. The lacrymal fack, with its puncta lacry- 
malia and naſal duct, are liable to be deſtroyed by ſuppuration with- 
out fever; the tears then run over the. eyelids, and inflame the edges 
of them, and the cheeks, by their perpetual moiſture, and faline acri- 
mony. : 

M. M.. By a nice ſurgical operation a new aperture b is to be made 
from the internal corner of the eye into the noſtril, and a ſilver tube 
introduced, which ſupplies the defect by admitting the tears to paſs 
again into the noſtril. See Melanges de Chirurgie par M. Pouteau; 
who thinks he has improved this operation. 


10. Fiſtula 
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10. F Mula i in ano. A mucous diſcharge from the anus, called by 
ſome white piles, or matter from a ſuppurated pile, has been miſ- 
taken for the matter from a concealed fiſtula, A bit of cotton wool 
applied to the fundament to receive the matter, and renewed twice a 
day for a week or two, ſhould always be uſed before examination with 
the probe. The probe of an unſkilful empyric ſometimes does more 

harm in the looſe cellular membrane of theſe parts than the original | 
ulcer, by making a fiſtula he did not find. The cure of a fiſtula in 
ano of thoſe, who have been much addicted to drinking ſpirituous 
liquor, or who have a tendency to pulmonary conſumption, is fre- 
quently of dangerous conſequence, and is ſucceeded by ulcers of the 
lungs, and death. 

M. M. Ward's paſte, or 20 black pepper-corns taken after each 
meal twice a day; the pepper-corns ſhould be cut each into two or 
three pieces. The late Dr. Monro of Edinburgh aſſerted in his lec- 
tures, that he had known a fiſtula in ano cured by injecting firſt a 
mixture of rectified ſpirit of wine and water; and by gradually in- 
creaſing the ſtrength of it, till the patient could bear reQified ſpirit 
alone; by the daily uſe of which at length the ſides of the fiſtula be- 
came callous, and ceaſed to diſcharge, though the cavity was left. 
A French ſurgeon has lately affirmed, that a wire of lead put in at 
the external opening of the ulcer, and brought through the rectum, 
and twiſted together, will gradually wear itſelf through the gut, and 

thus effe& a cure without much pain. The ends of the leaden wire 
muſt be twiſted more and more as it becomes looſe, Or, laſtly, it 
muſt be laid open by the knife. TY 


11. Fiſtula;urethre. Where a ſtrifture of the urethra exiſts, from 
whatever cauſe, the patient, in forcing the ſtream of urine through 
the ſtructure, diſtends the urethra behind it; which after a time is 
liable to burſt, and to become perforated ; and ſome of the urine is 
puſhed into the cellular membrane, occaſioning fiſtulas, which ſome- 

| times 
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times have large ſurfaces producing much matter, which is prefled 
out at the time of making water, and has been miſtaken for a catarrh 
of the bladder; theſe fiſtulas ſometimes acquire an external opening 
in the perinæum, and part of the urine is diſcharged that way. 

Can this matter be diſtinguiſhed from mucus of the bladder by the 
criterion delivered in Claſs II. 1. 6.6? 

M. M. The perpetual uſe of bougies, either of catgut or of coart- 
chouc. The latter may be had at No. 37, Red-lion ſtreet, Holborn, 
London. The former are eaſily made, by moiſtening the catgut, 
and keeping it ſtretched till dry, and then rounding one end with a 
pen- knife. The uſe of a warm bath every day for near an hour, at 
the heat of 94 or 96 degrees, for two or three months, I knew to be 
uncommonly ſucceſsful in one caſe; the extenſive fiſtulas completely 
healing. The patient ſhould introduce a bougie always before he 
makes water, and endeavour to make it as flowly as 3 See 
Claſs I. 2. 3. 24. 


12. Hepatitis chronica. Chronical inflammation of the liver. A 
collection of matter in the liver has frequently been found on diffec- 
tion, which was not ſuſpected in the living ſubject-. Though there 
may have been no certain figns of ſuch a collection of matter, owing 
to the inſenſibility of the internal parts of this viſcus ; which has thus 
neither been attended with pain, nor induced any fever; yet there 
may be in ſome caſes reaſon to ſuſpe& the exiſtence of ſuch an ab- 
ſceſs; either from a ſenſe of fulneſs in the right hypochondre, or 
from tranſient pains ſometimes felt there, or from pain on preſſure, 
or from lying on the left ſide, and ſometimes from a degree of ſenſi- 
tive fever attending it. 

Dr. Saunders ſufpects the acute hepatitis to exiſt in the inflamma- 
tion of the hepatic artery, and the chronical one in that of the vena 
portarum. Treatiſe on the Liver, Robinſon. London. 


Vo. II. Mm 13. Scrophula 
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13. Scrophula ſuppurans. Suppurating ſcrophula, The indolent 
tumors of the lymphatic glands are liable, after a long time, to re- 
gain their ſenſibility; and then, owing to their former torpor, an in- 
creaſed action of the veſſels, beyond what is natural, with inflamma- 
tion, is the conſequence of their new life, and ſuppuration ſucceeds. 
This cure of ſcrophula generally happens about puberty, when a new 
energy pervades the whole ſyſtem, and unfolds the glands and organs 
of reproduction. 

M. M. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 21. Where {crophulous ulcers about the 
neck are difficult to heal, Dr. Beddoes was informed, in Ireland, 
that an empyric had had * ſucceſs by inflaming them by an appli- 
cation of wood ſorrel, oxalis acetoſella, the leaves of which are 
bruiſed in a mortar, and applied on the ulcers for two or three days, 
and then ſome more lenient application is uſed. 

A poor boy, about twelve years old, had a large ſcrophulous ulcer 
on one fide of the cheſt beneath the clavicle, and another under his 
jaw; he, was directed, about three weeks ago, to procure a pound of 
dry oak-bark from the tanners, and to reduce it to fine powder, 

and to add t6 it one ounce of white lead in fine powder, and to cover 
the ulcers daily with it, keeping it on by brown papet and a bandage. 

He came to me a few minutes ago, to ſhew me that both the Nn 
are quite healed. The conſtant application of linen rags, moiſtened 
with a ſolution of an ounce of ſugar of lead in a pint of water, I think 
I have ſeen equally efficacious. 


14. Scorbutus ſuppurans. In the ſea-ſcurvy there exiſts an inactivity 
of venous abſorption, whence vibices and petechiz, and ſometimes 
ulcers. As the column of blood prefling on the origins of the veins 
of the lower extremities, when the body is erect, oppoſes the aſcent 
of the blood in them, they are more frequently liable to become en- 
larged, and to produce varixes, or vibices, or, laſtly, ulcers about 
the legs, than on the upper 2 0 of the body. The expoſure to 

| cold 
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cold is believed to be another cauſe of ulcers on the extremities ; as 
happens to many of the poor in inter at Liſbon, who ſleep in the 
open air, without ſtockings, on the ſteps of their churches or palaces. 
See Claſs I. 2. 1. 15. 

M. M. A bandage ſpread with plalter to cover the whole limb 
tight. Rags dipped in a ſolution of ſugar of lead. A warm flannel 
Rocking or roller. White lead and oak bark, both in fine powder. 
Horizontal reſt, : 


15. Scirrhus ſuppurans. When a ſcirrhus affects any gland of no 
great extent or ſenſibility, it is, after a long period of time, liable to 
ſuppurate without inducing fever, like the indolent tumors of the 
conglobate or lymphatic glands above mentioned; whence collections 
of matter are often found after death both in men and other animals ; 
as in the liver of ſwine, which have been fed with the grounds of 
fermented mixtures in the diſtilleries. Another termination of ſcir- 
rhus is in cancer, as deſcribed below. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 22. 


16. Carcinoma. Cancer. When a ſchirrous tumor regains its ſenfibi-- 
lity by nature, or by any accidental hurt, new veſſels ſhoot amongſt 
the yet inſenſible parts of it, and a new ſecretion takes place of a very 
injurious material. This cancerous matter is abſorbed, and induces 
ſwelling of the neighbouring lymphatic 3 which * become 
ſchirrous, and afterwards cancerous. 

This cancerous matter does not ſeem to acquire its aig or 
contagious quality, till the cancer becomes an open ulcer ; and the 
matter ſecreted in it is thus expoſed to the air. Then it evidently 
becomes contagious, becauſe it not only produces hectic fever, like 
common matter in ulcers open to the air; but it alſo, as it becomes 
abſorbed, ſwells the lymphatic glands in its vicinity; as thoſe of the 
axilla, when the open cancer is on the breaſt, See Claſs II. 1. 3. 

Hence exſection before the cancer is open is generally a cure; but 
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after the matter has been expoſed to the air, it is ſeldom of ſervice; 
as the neighbouring lymphatic glands are already infected. I have 
obſerved ſome of theſe patients after the operation to have had diſ- 
eaſed livers, which might either have previouſly exiſted, or have been 
produced by the fear or anxiety attending the operation, 


Eroſion with arſenic, after the cancer is become an open ulcer, 
has generally no better effect than exſection, but has been ſucceſsful 
before ulceration. The beſt manner of uſing arſenic, is by mixing 
one grain with a dram of lapis calaminaris, and {trewing on the can- 
cer ſome of the powder every day, till the whole is deftroyed: 


| Cancers on the face are faid to ariſe from the perioſteum, and that 
unleſs this be deſtroyed by the knife, or by cauſtics, the cancer cer- 
tainly recurs, After the cancer becomes an open ulcer of ſome extent, 
a purulent fever ſupervenes, as from other open ulcers, and gradually 


deſtroys the patient. See Claſs II. 1. 6. 13. 


Two very intereſting caſes have been lately publiſhed by Dr. Ew- 
art, of Bath, in which carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, was kept con- 
ſtaatly in contact with the open cancerous ulcers of the breaſt ; which 
then healed like other common ulcers. This is rather to be aſcribed 
to the exciuſion of oxygen, than to any ſpecific virtue in the carbonic 
acid. As in common ulcers the matter does not induce hectic fever, 
till it has been expoſed to the air, and then probably united with 
oxygen. : 

The manner of applying the fixed air, is by including the cancer in 
one half or hemiſphere of a large bladder; the edges are made to ad- 

here to the ſkin by adhefive plaſter, or perhaps a mixture of one part 
of honey with about twenty parts of carpenter's glue might better 
ſuit ſome tender ſkins. The bladder is then kept conſtantly filled 
with carbonic acid gas, by means of a pipe in the neck of it; and 
the matter let out at a ſmall aperture beneath. 


17. Arthrocele. 
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17. Arthrocele. Swelling of the joints ſeems to have its remote 
cauſe in the ſoftneſs of the bones, for they could not ſwell unleſs 
they were previouſly ſoftened, ſee Claſs I. 2. 2. 12. The epiphyſes, or 
ends of the bones, being naturally of a looſer texture, are moſt liable 
to this diſeaſe, .and perhaps the cartilages and capſular ligaments may 
alſo become inflamed and ſwelled along with the heads of the bones. 
This malady is liable to diſtort the fingers and knees, and is uſually 
called gout or rheumatiſm ; the former of which is liable to diſable 
the fingers by chalk- ſtones, and thence to have ſomewhat a ſimilar 
appearance. But the arthrocele, or ſwelling of the joints, affects people 
who have not been intemperate in the uſe of fermented or ſpirituous 
liquors; or who have not previouſly had a regular gout in their feet; 
and in both theſe circumſtances differs from the gout. Nor does it 
accord with the inflammatory rheumatiſm, as it 1s not attended with 
fever, and becauſe the tumors of the joints never entirely ſubſide. 
The pain or ſenſibility, which the bones acquire, when they are in- 
flamed, may be owing to the new veſſels, which ſhoot in them in 
their ſoft ſtate, as well as to the diſtention of the old ones. 

M. M. Half a grain of opium twice a day, gradually increaſed to 
a grain, but not further, for many months. Thirty grains of powder 
of bark twice a day for many months. Ten grains of bone-aſhes, or 
calcined hartſhorn, twice a day, with decoction of madder ? Soda 
phoſphorata ? | 


18. Arthropucſis, Joint-evil, This differs from the former, as 
that never ſuppurates ; theſe ulcers of the joints are generally eſteemed 
to ariſe from ſcrophula ; but as ſcrophula is a diſeaſe of the lymphatic | 
or abſorbent ſyſtem, and this conſiſts in the ſuppuration of the mem- 
branes, or glands, or cartilages about the joints, there does not 
ſeem a ſufficient analogy to authorize their arrangement under the 
ſame name. * | 

. The white ſwelling of the knee, when it ſuppurates, comes under 


this 
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this ſpecies, with variety of other ulcers attended with carious 
bones, 


19. Caries gſium. A caries of the bones may be termed a ſuppura- 
tion of them; it differs from the above, as it generally is occaſioned 
by ſome external injury, as in decaying teeth; or by venereal virus, 
as in nodes on the tibia; or by other matter derived to the bone in 
malignant fevers ; and is not confined to the ends of them. 


The ſeparition of the dead bone from the living is a work of ſome 
time. See Sea, XXXIII. 3. 1. 
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ORDO I. 
Increaſed Senſation... 


GENUS V. 
IWith the Produclion of new Veſſels by external Membranes or Glands, 


without Fever. 


Tus ulcers, or eruptions, which are formed on the external ſkin, 
or on the mouth or throat, ,or on the air-cells of the lungs, or on the 
inteſtines, all of which are more or leſs expoſed to the contact of the 
atmoſpheric air, which we breathe, and which in ſome proportion 
we {wallow. with our food and faliva; or to the contact of the inflam- 
mable air, or hydrogen, which is ſet at liberty by the putrefying ali- 

ment in the inteſtines, or by putrefying matter in large abſceſſes; 
all of them produce contagious matter; which, on being inoculated 
into the ſkin of another perſon, will nn fever, or a ſimilar 
diſeaſe. 

In ſome caſes even the matter formed beneath the ſkin becomes in 
ſome degree contagious, at leaſt ſo much ſo as to produce fever of 
the hectic or malignant kind, as ſoon as it has pierced through 
the ſkin, and has thus gained acceſs to ſome kind of air; as the 
freſh puſs of a common abſceſs; or the putrid pus of an abſceſs, 
which has been long confined ; or of cancerous ulcers, ; 

From this analogy there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that the matter of all 
contagious diſeaſes, whether with or without fever, is not infectious 
till it has acquired ſomething from the air ; which, by oxygenating 
the ſecreted matter, may probably produce a'new acid. And ſecond- 
ly, that in hectic fever a part of the purulent matter is abſorbed ; or 


8 | acts 
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acts on the ſurface of the ulcer ; as variolous matter affects the ino- 
_ culated part of the arm. And that hectic fever is therefore cauſed by 
the matter of an open ulcer; and not by the ſenſation in the ulcer 
independent of the aerated pus, which lies on it. Which may ac- 
count for the venereal matter from buboes not giving the infection, 
according to the experiments of the late Mr. Hunter, and for ſome 
other phenomena of contagion. See Variola diſcreta, Claſs II. 


1. 3. 9. 
SPECIES, 

1. Gonorrhaa venerea. A pus-like contagious: material diſcharged 
from the urethra after impure cohabitation, with ſmarting or heat on 
making water; which begins at the external extremity of the urethra, 
to which the contagious matter is applied, and where it has acceſs to 
the air. ; . | 

M. M. In this ſtate of the venereal diſeaſe once veneſeQion, with 
mild cathartics of ſenna and manna, with mucilage, - as almond emul- 

ſion, and gum arabic, taken for two or three weeks, abſolve the cure. 
| Is camphor of uſe to relieve the ardor urinæ? Do balſams increaſe or 
leſſen the heat of urine ? Neutral ſalts certainly increaſe the ſmarting 
in making water, by increaſing the acrimony of the urine. 

Can the diſcharge from the urethra be ſoon ſtopped by ſaturnine 
injections, or mercurial ones, or with ſolution: of blue vitriol, at 
firſt very dilute, and gradually made ſtronger ? And at the fame time 
leſt the ſyphilis, or general diſeaſe, ſhould ſupervene, the patient 


might take a quarter of a grain of corroſive ſublimate of mercury twice 
a day, as directed below? | 


2. Syphilis, Venereal diſeaſe, The contagion ſhews itſelf in ul- 
cers on the part firſt inoculated, as chancres; ulcers on the tonſils 
ſucceed, 
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ſucceed, with eruption on the ſkin, eſpecially about the roots of the 
hair; afterwards on other parts of the ſkin, terminating in dry ſcabs; 
and laſtly, with pain and ſwelling of the bones, | 
The corona veneris, or crown of Venus, confiſts of the eruptions 
at the roots of the hair appearing moſt round the forehead ; which is 
occaſioned by this part being more expoſed to the air; which we ob- 
ſerved, at the beginning of this genus, either produces or increaſes 
the virulence of contagious matter. But it is difficult to conceive 
from this hiſtory, why the throat ſhould be firſt affected; as it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, that the diſeaſe is ſo often taken by the faliva, like the 
ſmall-pox, though this may ſometimes occur, perhaps very often. 
The connection between the genitals in men and the Gs is treated 
of in Claſs IV. 1. 2.7. Hydrophobia. 
M. M. A quarter of a grain of corroſive ſublimate of mercury, 
taken thrice a day for five or {ix weeks, made into a pill with bread- . 
crumbs, or diſſolved in a ſpoonful of brandy and water, is a very ef- 
ficacious and almoſt certain cure. When it does not ſucceed, it is 
owing either to the drug being bad, or to its having precipitated from 
the brandy, or from its being ſpoiled in the pill by long keeping. 
Opium contributes much to expedite the cure both of the ſimple go- 
norrhœa, and of venereal ulcers, by increaſing abſorption both from 
the mucous membrane, and from the ſurface of ulcers. 


3. Lepra. Leproſy. Leproſy of the Greeks. - The ſkin is rough 
with white branny ſcales, which are full of chinks ; often moiſt be- 
- neath, and itching. The ſcales on the head or arms of ſome drink- 
ing people are a diſeaſe of this kind. The perſpirable matter deſigned 
for the purpoſe of lubricating the external ſkin is ſecreted in this diſ- 
eaſe in a too viſcid ſtate, owing to the inflammation of the ſubeuta- 
neous veſſels; and, as the abſorbents act too ſtrongly at the ſame 
time, a viſcid mucus is left adhering to the ſurface of the ſkin. 

In the leproſy of the Jews, deſcribed in the thirteenth and four- 
Vor. II. Nun | teenth 
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teenth chapters of Leviticus, the depreſſion of the fore beneath the 
ſurface of the ſkin, and the hairs in it becoming white, ſeem to have 
been the principal circumſtances, which the prieſt was directed to at- 
tend to for the purpoſe of aſcertaining the diſeaſe. 

M. M. Eſſence of antimony from 20 drops to 100 twice or thrice . 
a day, with half a pint of decoction of elm-bark ; or tincture of can# 
tharides from 20 to 60 drops four times a day; or ſublimate of mer- 
cury, with much diluting fluid. Acid of vitriol? Perhaps the cure 
chiefly depends on much dilution with water, from two to four pints 
a day, in which elm-bark, or pine-buds, or juniper-tops, may be 
boiled. Bath or Buxton water drank in large quantities Warm 
bath. QOil-ſkin bound on the part to confine the perſpirable matter. 
Ointment of tar and ſuet; or poultice for two or three days, and then 
cerate with lapis calaminaris. Diet of raiſins and bread. Abſtinence 
from wine, beer, and all ſpirits. 


4+ Elephantiaſis. Leproſy of the Arabs. A contagious difeaſe'; 
the ſkin is thickened, wrinkled, rough, unctuous, deſtitute of hair, 
without any ſenſation of touch in the extremities of the limbs; the 
face deformed with tubercles; the voice hoarſe, and with a nafal 
tone. Cullen, : 


5. Framboeſia. Yaws is ſaid to be contagious and hereditary, 
It principally affects the negroes in the Weſt Indies. Edinb. Effays, 
Vol. VI. 9 | 


6. Pſory. Itch. A contagious prurient eruption. There are 
two kinds of itch, that which appears between the fingers, and un- 
der the joints of the knees and elbows ; and that which ſeldom is ſeen 
in theſe places, but all over the other parts of the body. The latter 
is ſeldom thought to be the itch, as it does not eaſily infect even a 
bedfellow, and reſiſts the uſual means of cure by brimſtone. 

: If 
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If the itch be cured too haſtily by rubbing mercurial or arſenical 
preparations over the whole body, or on too great a part of it, many 
bad ſymptoms are produced; as weakneſs of digeſtion, with pale 
bloated countenance, and tendency to dropſy. I have twice ſeen 
St. Vitus's dance occur from the uſe of a mercurial girdle ; and once 
a ſwelled liver, I have alſo ſeen a ſwelled ſpleen and ſwelled legs 
from the external uſe of arſenic in the cure of the itch. And very 
numerous and large phlegmons commonly ſucceed the too haſty cure 
of it by other means, 

There does not appear a ſtrict analogy between the haſty cure of 
the itch, and the retroceſſion of the puſtles in the ſecondary fever of 
the ſmall-pox ; becauſe in that the abſorption of the matter is evinced 
by the ſwelling of the face and hands, as the puſtles recede, as ex- 
plained in Claſs II. 1. 3. 9. Variola diſcreta. And a fever is produced 
by this abſorption; neither of which happen, when the puſtles of the 
itch are deſtroyed by mercury or arſenic. | 
Nor can theſe inconveniences, which occur on the too haſty cure 
of the itch, be explained by thoſe which follow the cure of ſome 
kinds of gutta reſea, Claſs II. 1. 4. 6. as in thoſe the eruptions on the 
face were an aſſociated diſeaſe with inflammation of the liver or ſto- 
mach, which they were accuſtomed to relieve; whereas the itch 
is not known to have had any previous catenation with other 
diſeaſes. | 

In the itch there exiſts not only great irritation in the production of 
the puſtles, but great ſenſation is cauſed by their acrimony afterwards; 
inſomuch that the pain of itching, without the interrupted ſmarting 
occaſioned by ſcratching, would be intolerable, This great excite- 
ment of the two ſenſorial powers of irritation and ſenſation is fo great, 
when the puſtles are diffuſed over the whole ſurface of the body, that 
a torpor ſucceeds the ſudden ceaſing of it; which affects thoſe parts of 
the ſyſtem, which were moſt catenated with the new motions of the 

Nun 2 Kin, 
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ſkin, as the ſtomach, whence indigeſtion and flatulency ; or which 
are generally moſt liable to fall into torpor, as the numerous glands, 
which form the liver. Whence the diſeaſes conſequent to the haſty 
cure of the itch are diſeaſes of debility, as tumid viſcera, œdematous 
ſwellings, and St. Vitus's dance, which is a debility of aſſociation. 
In the ſame manner indigeſtion, with green evacuations, are ſaid to 
follow an injudicious application of ceruſſa to ſtop too haſtily the exſu- 
dation behind the ears of children, Claſs I. 1. 2. 9. And dropſies are 
liable to ſucceed the cure of old ulcers of the legs, which have long 
ſtimulated the ſyſtem. | 

M. M. The ſize of a large pea, of an ointment conſiſting of one 
part of white precipitate of mercury to ſix parts of hogs' lard well tri- 
turated together, to be rubbed on a part of the body every night, and 
waſhed off with ſoap and water next morning, till every part is clear- 
ed; with lac fulphuris twenty grains to be taken every morning in- 
wardly. Warm ſaline bath, with white vitriol in it. Flowers of 
ſulphur mixed with thick gruel, with hogs fat. With either of 
which the body may be ſmeared all over. 


7. Pſora ebriorum. Elderly people, who have been much addicted 
to ſpirituous drinks, as beer, wine, or alcohol, are liable to an erup- 
tion all over their bodies; which is attended with very afflicting itch- 
ing, and which they probably propagate from one part of their bodies 
to another with their own nails by ſeratching themſelves. I ſaw fatal 
effects in one fuch patient, by a too extenſive uſe of a ſolution of lead; 
the eruption diſappeared, he became dropſical, and died; I ſuppoſe from 
the too ſuddenly ceaſing of the great ſtimulus cauſed by the eruptions 
over the whole ſkin, as in the preceding article. 

M. M. The patient ſhould gradually accuſtom himſelf to half his. 
uſual quantity of vinous potation. The warm bath, with one pound 


of ſalt to every three gallons, Mercurial ointments on ſmall parts of 
7 . the 
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the ſkin at a time. A grain of opium at night inſtead of the uſual po- 
tation of wine or beer. . 


8. Herpes, Herpes conſiſts of gregarious ſpreading excoriations, 
which are ſucceeded by branny ſcales or ſcabs. . In this difeaſe there 
appears to be a deficient abſorption of the ſubcutaneous mucus, as 
well as inflammation and increaſed ſecretion of it. For the fluid not 
only excoriates the parts in its vicinity by its acrimony, but is very 
faline to the taſte, as ſome of theſe patients have aſſured me; I be- 
lieve this kind of eruption, as well as the tinea, and perhaps all other 
cutaneous eruption, is liable to be inoculated in other parts of the body 
by the finger-nails of the patients in ſcratching themſelves, 

Ie is liable to affect the hands, and to return at diſtant periods; and 
is probably a ſecondary diſeaſe, as well as the zona ignea, or ſhingles, 
deſcribed below. 

M. M. Poultice the eruption with bread and milk, or raw carrots 
grated, for two or three whole days, to dilute or receive the diſ- 
charged fluid, and abate the inflammation; then cover the parts 
with freſh cerate mixed with lapis calaminaris. On the parts not ex- 
coriated mercurial ointment, made of one paxt of white calx of mer- 
cury and fix of hogs' fat. Internally, after veneſection, gentle re- 
peated cathartics. Laſtly, the bark. Acid of vitriol. Bolus Arme- 
niæ, or teſtacia. Antimonials. Decoction of interior bark of elm. 


9. Zona ignea. Shingles. This eruption has been thought a ſpe- 
cies of herpes by ſome writers, and by others a ſpecies of eryſipelas. 
Yellow or livid veſicles appear, producing a corroſive ichor, which is 
ſometimes attended with a degree of fever. It is ſaid to infeſt ſome- 
times the thorax and ribs, but its moſt general fituation is on the 
ſmall of the back, over one kidney, extending forward over the courſe 
of one of the ureters. 

There is reaſon. to ſuſpect, that this alſo is a ſecondary or ſympa- 

| thetic 
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thetic diſeaſe, as well as the preceding one; but future obſervations 
are required, before it can be removed to the fourth claſs, or diſeaſes 
of aſſociation. In three patients I have been induced to believe, that 
the eruption on the loins was a tranſlation of inflammation from the 
external membrane of the kidney to the ſkin, They had, for a day 
or two before the appearance of the eruption, complained of a dull 
pain on the region -of one kidney, but without vomiting ; by which 
it was diſtinguiſhed from nephritis interna, or gravel ; "and without 
pain down the outſide of the thigh, by which it was diſtinguiſhed 
from ſciatica, In other ſit uations the ſhingles may ſympathize with 
other internal membranes, as in a caſe publiſhed by Dr. Ruſſel (De 
Tabe Glandulari), where the retroceſſion of * ſhingles was ſucceed- 
ed by a ſerious dy ſpuæa. 

M. M. Veneſection, if the pulſe is ſtrong. Calomel three or four 
grains, very mild repeated cathartics. Poultice for a few days, then 
cerate of lapis calaminaris, as in herpes. A grain of emetic tartar 
diſſolved in a pint of water, and taken ſo as to empty the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, is ſaid much to haſten the cure; compreſſes ſoaked in a 
ſaturnine ſolution are recommended externally on the eruption; and 
cerate where there are ulcerations. Deſanet's Surgical Journal, Vol, 
II. p. 378. If this be a vicarious diſeaſe, it ſhould continue half a 
Junation ; leſt, on its ceafing, the bad habits of motion of the primary 
diſcaſe ſhould not have been ſo perfectly diſſevered, but that wy may 
recur. 


10. Annulus repens, Ring- worm. A prurient eruption formed in 

a circle, affecting children, and would ſeem to be the work of inſects, 
according to the theory of Linnæus, who aſcribes the itch and dyſen- 
| ery to microſcopic animalcula. Theſe animalcula are probably the 
effect, and not the cauſe, of theſe eruptions ; as they are to be ſeen in 
all putreſcent animal flrids. The annular propagation of the ring- 
worm, and its continuing to enlarge its periphery, is well accounted 
6 | for 
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in its vicinity. 

M. M. Cover the eruption daily with ink. With white mercurial 
ointment, as deſcribed above in herpes. With ſolution of white vi- 
triol ten grains to an ounce. Theſe metallic calces ſtimulate the ab- 
ſorbents into ſtronger action, whence the fluid has its ſaline part re- 
abſorbed, and that before it has acceſs to the air, which probably 


adds to its acrimony by oxygenating it, and. thus producing a new 
acid, 


11. Tinea, Scald head. This contagious eruption affects the 
roots of the hair, and is generally moſt virulent around the edges of 
the hair on the back part of the head ; as the corona veneris appears 
moſt on the edges of the hair on the forepart of the head; for in 
theſe parts the eruption. about the roots of the hair is moſt expoſed to 
the external air, by which its acrimony or noxious quality is in- 
creaſed. 

The abſorption of the matter thus oxygenated {wells the lympha- 
tics of the neck by its ſtimulus, occaſioning many little hard lumps 
beneath the ſeat of the eruption; when this happens, the ſooner it is 
cured the better, leſt the larger lymphatics of the neck ſhould become 
affected. 

M. M. The art of curing theſe eruptions conſiſts, firſt, in abating 
the inflammation, and conſequent ſecretion of a noxious material. 
Secondly, to prevent its acceſs to the air, which ſo much increaſes: 
its acrimony. And thirdly, to promote the abſorption of it, before. 
it has been expoſed to the air; for theſe purpoſes veneſection once, 
and gentle cathartics, which promote abſorption by emptying the 
blood-veſſels. Next poultices and fomentations, with warm water, 
abate inflammation by diluting the faline acrimony of the ſecreted 
fluid, and abating the painful ſenſation. - Afterwards cerate joined 
with ſome metallic calx, as of zinc or lead, or ſolution of lead, mer- 


cury, 
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cury, or copper, or iron, which may ſtimulate the abſorbent ſyſtem 
into ſtronger action. 

Cover the ſhaved head with tar and. ſuet, and a bladder ; this, by 
keeping the air from the ſecreted fluid, much contributes to its mild- 
neſs, and the ſtimulus of the tar increaſes its abſorption. See the 
three preceding ſpecies of this genus. 


12. Cruſta laffea, Milk-cruſt is a milder diſeaſe than tinea, af- 
fecting the face as well as the hairy ſcalp of very young children. It 
is not infectious, nor liable to ſwell the lymphatics in its vicinity like 
the tine. 

M. M. Cover the eruption with cerate made with lapis calaminaris, 
to be renewed every day. Mix one grain of emetic tartar with forty 
grains of chalk, and divide into eight papers, one to be taken twice 
a day, or with magneſia alba, if ſtools are wanted. The child ſhould 
be kept cool and much in the air. 


13. Trichoma. Plica polonica. A contagious diſeaſe, in which 
the hair is ſaid to become alive and bleed, forming inextricable knots: 
or plaits of great length, like the fabled head of Meduſa, with into- 
lerable pain, fo as to confine the ſufferer on his bed for years. 


ORDO 
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ORDO I. 
Increaſed Senſation. 


GENUS VI. 
With Pever conſequent to the Production of new Veſſels or Fluids, 


SPECIES... 


1. Febris ſenſitiba. Senſitive fever, when unmixed with either ir- 
ritative or inirritative fever, may be diſtinguiſhed from either of them 
by the leſs comparative diminution of muſcular ſtrength ; or in other- 
words, from its being attended with leſs diminution of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation, An example of unmixed ſenſitive fever may ge- 
nerally be taken from the pulmonary conſumption ; in this diſeaſe 
patients are ſeen to walk about with eaſe, and to do all the common 
offices of life for weeks, and even months, with a pulſe of 120 ſtrokes 
in a minute; while in other fevers, whether irritated or inirritated, 
with a pulſe of this frequency, the patient generally lies upon the bed, 
and exerts no muſcular efforts without difficulty. 

The cauſe of this curious phenomenon is thus to be underſtood ; in 
the ſenſitive fever a new ſenſorial power, viz. that of ſenſation, is 
ſuperadded to that of irritation z which in other fevers alone carries 
on the increaſed circulation. Whence the power of irritation 1s not 
much more exhauſted than in health ; and thoſe muſcular motions, 
which are produced in conſequence of it, as thoſe which are exerted 
in keeping the body upright in walking, riding, and in the per- 
formance of many cuſtomary actions, are little impaired. For an ac- 

Vor. II. O o | count 
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count of the irritated ſenſitive fever, ſee Claſs II. 1. 2. 1. ; for the in- 
irritated ſenſitive fever, Claſs II. 1. 3. 1. IV. 2. 4. 11. 


2. Febris a pure clauſo. Fever from incloſed matter is generally of 
the irritated ſenſitive kind, and continues for many weeks, and even 
months, after the abſceſs is formed; but is diſtinguiſhed from the 
fever from aerated matter in open ulcers, W there are ſeldom 
any night · ſweats, or colliquative diarrhœa in this, as in the latter. 
The pulſe is alſo harder, and requires occaſional veneſection, and ca- 
thartics, to abate the inflammatory fever; which is liable to increaſe 
again every three or four days, till at length, unleſs the matter has 
an exit, it deſtroys the patient. In this fever the matter, not having 
been expoſed to the air, has not acquired oxygenation ; in which a 
new acid, or ſome other noxious property, is produced; which acts 
like contagion . on the conſtitution inducing fever-fits, called heQic 
fever, which terminate with ſweats or diarrhoea ; whereas the mat- 
ter in the cloſed abſceſs is either not abſorbed, or does not ſo affect 
the circulation as to produce diurnal or hectic fever-fits; but the 
ſtimulus of the abſceſs excites ſo much ſenſation as to Induce perpe- 
tual pyrexia, or inflammatory fever, without ſuch marked remiſſions. 

Nevertheleſs there ſometimes is no fever produced, when the matter 

is lodged in a part of little ſenſibility, as in the liver ; yet a white pus- 
like ſediment in thoſe caſes exiſts I believe generally in the urine, 
with occaſional wandering pains about the region of the liver or 
cheſt. 


3. Yomica.. An abſceſs in the lungs is 8 produced after 
peripneumony, the cough and ſhortneſs of breath continue in leſs 
degree, with · difficulty in lying on the well ſide, and with ſenſitive 

irritated fever, as explained in the preceding article. 

The occaſional increaſe of fever, with hard pulſe and ſizy blood, in 
theſe patients, is probably owing to the inflammation of the walls of 

N 6 | the 
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the vomica; as it is attended with difficulty of breathing, and re- 
quires veneſection. Mr. B-—, a child about ſeven years old, lived 
about five weeks in this ſituation, with a pulſe from 1 50 to 170. in a 
minute, without ſweats, or diarrhœa, or ſediment in his water, ex- 
cept mucus occaſionally ; and took ſufficient nouriſhment during the 
whole time. The blood taken was always covered with a ſtrong 
cupped ſize, and on his death three or four pints of matter were 
found in one fide of the cheſt ; which had probably, but lately, been 
effuſed from a vomica. This child was frequently induced to ſwing, 
both in a reciprocating and in a rotatory ſwing, without any apparent 
abſorption of matter ; in both theſe ſwings he exprefled pleaſure, and 
did not appear to be vertiginous. 

M. M. Repeated emetics. Digitalis? Perſeverance in rotatory 
ſwinging. See Claſs II. 1. 6. 7. 

Mr. I. had laboured ſome months under a vomica after a peripneu- 
mony, he was at length taken with a catarrh, which was in ſome 
degree endemic in March 1795, which occafioned him to ſneeze 
much, during which a copious hæmorrhage from the lungs occurred, 
and he ſpit up at the ſame time half a pint of very fetid matter, and 
recovered, Hence errhines may be occaſionally uſed with advantage. 


4. Empyema, When the matter from an abſceſs in the lungs 
finds its way into the cavity of the cheſt, it is called an empyema. 
A ſervant man, after a violent peripneumony, was ſeized with ſymp- 
toms of empyema, and it was determined, after ſome time, to per- 
form the operation ; this was explained to him, and the uſual means 
were employed by his friends to encourage him, by adviſing him 
not to be afraid.” By which good advice he conceived ſo much fear, 
that he ran away early next mörning, and returned in about a week 
quite well, Did the great fear promote the abſorption of the matter, 
like the fickneſs occaſioned by digitalis ? Fear renders the external 
{kin pale; by this continued decreaſe of the action of the abſorbents 
| Oo 2 of 
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of the ſkin might not thoſe of the lungs be excited into greater ac- 
tivity? and thus produce increaſed pulmonary abſorption by reverſe 
ſympathy, as it 3 pale ane and even e e by direct ſym- 
pathy ? 

M. M. Digitalis! ? 


5. Febris Meſenterica Fever from matter formed in the meſentery 
is probably more frequent than is ſuſpected. It commences with pain 
in the bowels, with irritated ſenſitive fever; and continues many 
weeks, and even months, requiring occaſional veneſection, and mild 

cathartics ; till at length the continuance of the pyrexia, or inflam- 
matory fever, deſtroys the patient. This is an affection of the lym- 
phatic glands, and properly belongs to ſcrophula ; but as the mat- 
ter is not expoſed to the air, no hectic fever, properly ſo called, is 
induce. | 


6. Febris a pure aerato. Fever 3 aerated matter. A great col- 
lection of matter often continues a long time, and is ſometimes to- 
tally abſorbed, even from venereal buboes, without producing auy 
diſorder in the arterial ſyſtem. At length, if it becomes putrid by its 
delay, and one part of the matter thus becomes aerated by the air 
given out by the other part; or if the ulcer has been opened, ſo that 
any part of it has been expoſed to the air for but one day, a hectic 
fever is produced. Whence the utility ariſes of opening large abſeeſſes 
by ſetons, as in that caſe little or no hectic fever is induced ; becauſe 
the matter is ſqueezed out by the ſide of the ſpongy threads of cotton, 
and little or no air is admitted; or by tapping the abſceſs with a.trocar, 
as mentioned in iſchias, Claſs II. 1. 2. 18. 

In this fever the pulſe is about 120 in a minute, and its acceſs is 
generally 1 in an evening, and ſometimes about noon alſo, with ſweats 
or purging towards morning, or urine with pus- like ſediment ; and 
the patients; bear this fever better than any other with ſo quick a 


pulſe; 
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pulſe; and laſtly, when all the matter from a concealed ulcer is ab- 
ſorbed, or when an open ulcer is healed, the hectic fever ceaſes. 
Here the abſorbed matter is ſuppoſed to produce the fever, and the 
diarrhoea, ſweats, or copious muddy urine, to be ſimply the conſe- 
quence of increaſed ſecretion, and not to conſiſt of the purulent mat- 
ter, which was ſuppoſed to be abſorbed from the ulcer. See Sudor 
calidus, Claſs I. 1. 2. 3. | 

The action of the air on ulcers, as we have already ſhewn, in- 
creafes the acrimony of the purulent matter, and even converts it 
into a weaker kind of contagious matter; that is, to a. material in- 
ducing fever. This was aſcribed. to the union. of the azotic part of 
the atmoſphere with the effuſed pus in Set. XX VIII. 2. but by con- 
templating more numerous facts and analogies, I am. now induced to 
believe, that it is by the union of oxygen with it; firſt, becauſe oxy- 
gen ſo greedily unites, with other animal. ſubſtances, as the blood, 
that it will paſs through a moiſt bladder to combine with. it, accords 
ing to the experiment of Dr. Prieſtley. Secondly, becauſe the poi- 
ſons of venomous creatures are ſuppoſed to be acids of different kinds, 
and are probably formed by the contact of air after their ſecretion. 
And laſtly, becauſe the contagious matter from other. ulcers, as in 
itch, or ſmall-pox, are formed on external membranes, and are pro- 
bably combinations of animal. matter and oxygen, producing other: 
new acids; but further experiments muſt determine this queſtion... 

It was thought a ſubject of conſequence by the Æſculapian Society 
at Edinburgh, to find a criterion which ſhould diſtinguiſh pùs from 
mucus, for the purpoſe of more certainly diſcovering the. preſence of 
ulcers in pulmonary diſeaſes, or in the urinary. paſſages. For this 
purpoſe that ſociety offered their firſt | gold medal, which was con- 
ferred on the late Mr. Charles Darwin, in the year 1778, for his ex- 
periments on. this. ſubjet, From which. he deduces the. following 
concluſions :. 5 
4 1. Pus- 
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« 1, pus and mucus are both ſoluble in the vitriolic acid, though - 
in very different proportions, pus being much the leſs ſoluble. | 
2. The addition of water to either of theſe compounds decom- 
poſes it; the mucus thus ſeparated, either ſwims on the mixture, or 
forms large flocci in it; whereas the pus falls to 0 eg and 
forms on agitation a uniform turbid mixture. 

3- Pus ig diffuſible through a diluted vitriolic acid, though mucus 
is not; the fame occurs with water, or a ſolution of ſea ſalt. 

4. Nitrous acid diſſolves both pus and mucus; water added to the 
folution of pus produces a precipitate; and the fluid above becomes 
clear and green; while water and the ſolution of mucus form a dirty 
nnn fluid. 

5. Alkaline lixivium diſſolves (though nn with difficulty) 
mucus, and generally pus. 

6. Water an pus from ſuch a ſolution, but does not 
mucus. 

* Where alkaline lixivium dies" not diflolve pus, it ſtill dif- 
tinguiſhes i it from mucus ; as it then prevents its diffuſion through 
water, 


8. Coagulable lymph is dither Gable ir r diluted 1 nor concentrated 
vitriolic acid. 

9. Water produces no change on a ſolution of ſerum in alkaline 
lixivium, until after long ſtanding, and then only a very flight ſedi- 
ment appears. 

10. Corrofive ſublimate coagulates mucus, but does not pus. 

From the above experiments it appears, that ſtrong vitriolic acid 
and water, diluted vitriolic acid, and cauſtic alkaline lixivium and 
water will. ſerve to diſtinguiſh pus from mucus; that the vitriolic 
acid can ſeparate it from coagulable lymph, and alkaline lixivium 

ſerum. 

And hence, when a perſon has any expectorated material, the 


COm- 


* 
. * 
. 
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compoſition of which he wiſhes to aſcertain, let him diſſolve it in vi - 
triolic acid, and in cauſtic alkaline lixivium ; and then add pure water 
to both ſolutions : and if there is a fair precipitation in each, he may 
be aſſured that ſome pus is preſent. If in neither a precipitation oc- 
curs, it is a certain teſt, that the material is entirely mucus. If the 

material cannot be made to diſſolve in alkaline lixivium by time and 
trituration, we have alſo. reaſon to believe that it is pus. Experi- 
ments on Pus and Mucus. Cadell. London, 

5. Phthifis pulmonalis. In pulmonary conſumption the fever is 
generally ſuppoſed to be the conſequence of the ſtimulus of abſorbed. 
matter circulating in the blood · veſſels, and not ſimply of its ſtimulus: 
on their extremities in the ſurface of the ulcers; as mentioned in 
Claſs II. 1. 5. and Claſs II. 1. 3. 9 The ulcers are probably ſome- 
times occaſioned by the putrid acrimony of effuſed blood remaining in 
the air- cells of the lungs after an hæmoptoe. See Claſs I. 2. 1. g. 
The remote cauſe of conſumption is ingeniouſly aſcribed by Dr. Bed- 
does to the hyper- oxygenation of the blood, as mentioned. Section 
XX VIII. 2. 

As the patients liable to * os are of the inirritable a 
ment, as appears by the large pupils of their eyes; there is reaſon to- 
believe, that the hæmoptoe is immediately occaſioned by the deficient 
abſorption of the blood at the extremities of the bronchial vein; and 
that one difficulty of healing the ulcers is occaſioned by the deficient 
abſorption of the fluids effuſed into. them. See Sect, XXX. 1. 
and 2. 

The difficulty of healing pulmonary ulcers may be owing, as its 
remote cauſe, to the inceſſant motion of all the parts of the lungs; 
whence no ſcab, or indurated mucus, can be formed fo as to adhere: 
on them. Whence theſe naked ulcers are perpetually expoſed to the 
action of the air on their , ſurfaces, converting their mild puruleht: 
matter into a contagious ichor; which not only prevents them from 

healing, 
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| healing, but by its action on their circumferences, like the matter of 
itch or tinea, contributes to ſpread them wider. See the preceding 
article, and Set. XXXIII. 2. 7. where the pulmonary phthifis 18 
| ſuppoſed to be infectious. 

Tpbis acidifying principle is found in all the metallic calces, as in 
lapis calaminaris, which is a calciform ore of zinc; and in ceruſſa, 
which is a calx of lead; two materials which are powerful in healing 
excoriations, aud ulcers, in a fhort time by their external application. 
How then does it happen, that the oxygen in the atmoſphere ſhould 
prevent pulmonary ulcers from healing, and even induce them to 
ſpread wider; and yet in its combination with metals, it ſhould faci- 
litate their healing? The healing of ulcers conſiſts in promoting the 
abſorption of the fluids effuſed into them, as treated of in Section 
XXXIII. 3.2. Oxygen in combination with metals, when applied 
in certain quantity, produces this effect by its ſtimulus; and the me- 
tallic oxydes not being decompoſed by their cohtat with animal 

matter, no* new acid, or contagious material, is produced. So that 
the combined oxygen, when applied to an ulcer, ſimply I ſuppoſe 
: | promotes abſorption in it, like the application of other materials of 
the articles ſorbentia or incitantia, if applied externally; as opium, 
bark, alum. But in the pulmonary ulcers, which cannot protect 
thernſelves from the air by forming a ſcab, the uncombined oxygen 
of the atmoſphere unites with the purulent matter, converting it into 
a contagious ichor ; which by infection, not by eroſion, enlarges the 
ulcers, as in the itch or tineaz which might hence, according to Dr. 
Beddoeg's ingenious theory of conſumption, be induced to heal, if ex- 
N poſed to an atmoſphere deprived of a part of its oxygen. This I hope 
N future experiments will confirm, and that the pneumatic medicine 
will alleviate the evils of mankind in many other, as well as in this 
moft fatal malady. 
MN. M. Firſt, the reſpiration of air lowered by an additional quan- 
tity of azote, or mixed with ſome proportion of hydrogen, or of car- 
| d bonic 
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bonic acid air, may be tried ; as deſcribed in a late publication of 
Dr. Beddoes on the medicinal uſe of factitious airs. Johnſon, London. 
Or laſtly, by breathing a mixture of one tenth part of ,hydro-carbo- 
nate mixed with common air, according to the diſcovery of Mr. Watt, 
which has a double advantage in theſe caſes, of diluting the oxygen 
of the atmoſpheric air, and inducing fickneſs, which increaſes pul- 
monary abſorption, as mentioned below. An atmoſphere diluted 
with fixed air (carbonic acid) might be readily procured by ſetting 
tubs of new wort, or fermenting beer, in the parlour and lodging- 
room of the patient. For it is not acids floating in the air, but the 
oxygen or acidifying principle, which injures or enlarges pulmonary 
ulcers by combining with the purulent matter. 

Another eaſy method of adding carbonic acid gas to the air of a 
room, would be by means of an apparatus invented by Mr. Watt, 
and fold by Bolton and Watt at Birmingham, as deſcribed in Dr. 
Beddoes' Treatiſe on Pneumatic Medicine. Johnſon, London. It 
conſiſts of an iron pot, with an arm projecting, and a method of let- 
ting water drop by ſlow degrees on chalk, which is to be put into the 
iron pot, and expoſed to 'a moderate degree of heat over a common 
fire. By occafionally adding more and more chalk, carbonic acid gas 
might be carried through a tin pipe from the arm of the iron pot to 
any part of the room near the patient, or from an adjoining room. In 
the ſame manner a diffuſion of ſolution of flowers of zinc might be 
produced and breathed by the patient, and would be likely much to 
contribute to the healing of pulmonary ulcers; as obſerved by Mr. 
Watt, See the treatiſe above mentioned, | 

Breathing over the vapour of cauſtic volatile alkali might eaſtly be 
managed for many hours in a day ; which might neutralize the acid 
poiſon formed on pulmonary ulcers by the contact of oxygen, and 
thus prevent its deleterious quality, as other acids become leſs cauſ- 
tic, when they are formed into neutral falts with alkalis. The vola- 
Vol. II. | P p tile 
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tile ſalt ſhould be put into a tin caniſter, with two pipes like horns 
from the top of it, one to ſuck the air from, and the other to admit it. 

Secondly, the external ulcers in ſcrophulous habits are pale and 
flabby, and naturally difinclined to heal, the depoſition of fluids in 
them being greater than the abſorption ; theſe ulcers have their ap- 
pearance immediately changed by the external application of metallic 
calxes, and the medicines of the article Sorbentia, ſuch as cerufla and 
the bark in fine powder, ſee Claſs I. 2. 3. 21, and are generally healed 
in a ſhort time by theſe means. Induced by theſe obſervations, I withed 
to try the external application of ſuch powders to ulcers in the lungs, 
and conſtrued a box with a. circulating bruſh in it, as deſcribed in 
the annexed plate; into this box two.ounces,of fine powder of Peru- 
vian bark were put, and two drams of ceruſſa in fine powder; on 
whirling the central bruſh, part "of this was raiſcd into a cloud of 
powder, and the patient, applying his mouth 1 to one of the tin pipes 
riſing out of the box, inhaled this powder twice a day into his lungs. 
1 obſerved it did not produce any cough or uneaſineſs. This patient 
was in the laſt ſtage of conſumption, and Was ſoon tired of the expe- 
| FHP nor have I had ſuch patients as I wiſhed for the repetition of 
it. Perhaps a fine powder of manganeſe, or of the flowers of zinc, 
or, Th lapis calaminaris, might be thus applied to ulcers of the lungs. 
with greater advantage? Perhaps air impregnated with flowers of 
Zinc in their moſt comminuted ſtate, might be a better way of apply- 
ing this powder to the lungs, as diſcovered by Mr. Watt. See Dr. 
Beddoes on Pneumatic Medicine, Johnſon. 

Thirdly, as the healing of an ulcer conſiſts in producing 2 tendency: 
to abſorption. on its ſurface greater than the depoſition on it; ſee Sect. 
XXVNIII. 3. 2. other modes of increaſing pulmonary abſorption, 
which are perbaps more manageable than the preceding ones, may be 
had recoutſe to; ſuch as by producing frequent nauſea. or ſickneſs, 
See Se. XXIX. 5. 1. and Art. IV. 2. The great and ſudden ab- 
| ſorption. 
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| ſorption of fluid from the lungs in the anaſarca pulmonum by the 
ſickneſs induced by the exhibition of digitalis, aſtoniſhes thoſe who 
have not before attended to it, by emptying the ſwelled limbs, and 
removing the difficulty of breathing in a few hours. 

The moſt manageable method of uſing digitalis is by making 2/fa- 
turated tincture of it, by infuſing two ounces of the powder of the 
leaves in a mixture of four ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine, and four 
ounces of water. Of this from 30 to 60 drops, or upwards, from a 
two-ounce. phial, are to be taken twice in the morning part of the 
day, and to be ſq, managed as not to. induce violent ſickneſs. If fick- 
neſs nevertheleſs comes on, the patient muſt for a day or two omit 
the medicine; and then begin it again in reduced doſes. 

Mr. a young. man; about twenty, with dark eyes, and large 
pupils, who had every, ſymptom: of pulmonary ulcers, I believed to 
have been cured by digitalis, and publiſhed the caſe in the Tranſac- 
tions of the College, Vol. III. But about two years afterwards 1 
heard that he relapſed and died. Mr. I., a corpulent man, who 
had for ſome weeks laboured under, a cough with great expectoration, 
with quick pulſe, and difficulty of breathing, ſoon recovered by the 
uſe of digitalis taken twice a day; and though this caſe might probably 
be a peripneumonia notha, or catarrh, it is here related as ſhewing 
the power of pulmonary geren, excited by the uſe of this 
drug. Tl 
Another method of 1 71 and pulmonary abſorption 
in conſequence, is by failing on the ſea; by which many conſump- 

tive patients have been faid to have received their cure; which has 
| been erroneouſly aſcribed to ſea-air, inſtead of ſea- ſickneſs; whence 
many have been ſent to breathe the ſea-air on the coaſts, who might 
have done better i in higher ſituations, where the air probably contains 
leſs oxygen gas, which is the heavieſt part of it. See a Letter from 
Dr. T. C. below. | 
A third method of inducing fickneſs, and conſequent ns 

. Pp 2 abſorption, 
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| abſorption, is by the vertigo occaſioned by ſwinging ; which has 
lately been introduced into practice by Dr. Smith, (Eſſay on Pulmo- 
nary Conſumption), who obſerved that by ſwinging the hectic pulſe 
became flower, which is explained in Claſs IV. 2. 1.10. The uſual 
way of reciprocating ſwinging, like the oſcillations of a pendulum, 
produces a degree of vertigo in thoſe, who are unuſed to it; but to 
give it greater effect, the patient ſhould be placed in a chair ſuſpended 
from the ceiling by two parallel cords in contact with each other, the 
chair ſhould then be forcibly revolved 20 or 40 times one way, and 
ſuffered to return ſpontaneouſly ; which induces a degree of fickneſs 
in moſt adult people, and is well worthy an exact and pertinacious 
trial, for an hour or two, three or four times a day for a month. 

The common means of promoting abſorption in ulcers, and of 
thickening the matter in conſequence, by taking the bark and opium 
internally, or by metallic ſalts, as of mercury, ſteel, "zinc, and cop- 
per, in ſmall quantities, have been repeatedly uſed in pulmonary 
conſumption ; and may have relieved ſome of the ſymptoms. As 
mercury cures venereal ulcers, and as pulmonary ulcers reſemble - 
them in their not having a diſpoſition to heal, and in their tendency 
to enlarge themſelves, there were hopes, from analogy, that it might 
have ſucceeded. Would a ſolution of gold in aqua regia be worth 
trying? When vinegar is applied to the lips, it renders them inſtant- 
ly pale, by promoting the venous abſorption ; if the whole ſkin was 
moiſtened with warmiſh vinegar, would this promote venous abſo 
tion in the lungs by their ſympathy with the ſkin ? The very abſte- 
mious diet on milk and vegetables alone is frequently injurious. 
Fleſh-meat once a day, with ſmall wine and water, or ſmall beer, is 
preferable. Half a grain of opium twice a day,” or a grain, 1 believe 
to be of great uſe at the commencement of the diſeaſe, as appears 
from the ſubſequent caſe. 

Miſs „a delicate young lady, of a „ family, when 


the was about eightcen, had frequent cough, with quick pulſe, a 
8 


pain 
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pain of her ſide, and the general appearances of a beginning conſump- 
tion. She took about five drops of laudanum twice a day in a faline 
draught, which was increaſed gradually to ten. In a few weeks ſhe 
recovered, was afterwards married, bore three or four children, and 
then became conſumptive and died. | 

The following caſe of hereditary conſumption is related by a phy- 
ſician of great ability and very extenſive practice; and, as it is his 
own caſe, abounds with much nice obſervation and uſeful knowledge; 
and, as it has been attended with a favourable event, may give con- 
ſolation to many, who are in a ſimilar ſituation; and ſhews that 
Sydenham's recommendation of riding as a cure for conſumption is 
not ſo totally ineffectual, as is now commonly believed. 

„ J. C. aged 27, with black hair, and a ruddy complexion, was 
ſubje& to cough from the age of puberty, and occafionally to ſpitting 
of blood. His maternal grandfather died of conſumption under thirty 
years of age, and his mother fell a victim to this diſeaſe, with which 
ſhe had long been threatened, in her 43d year, and immediately after 
ſhe ceaſed to have children. In the ſevere winter of 1783-4, he was 
much afflicted with cough ; and being expoſed to intenſe cold, in the 
month of February he was ſeized with peripneumony. The diſeaſe 
was violent and dangerous, and after repeated bleedings as well as 
bliſterings, which he ſupported with difficulty, in about fix weeks 
he was able to leave his bed. At this time the cough was ſevere, 
and the expectoration difficult. A fixed pain remained on the left 
fide, where an iſſue was inſerted ; regular heQtic came on every day 
about an hour after noon, and every night heat and reſtleſſneſs took 
place, ſucceeded towards morning by general perſpiration, 

The patient, having formerly been ſubje& to ague, was ſtruck 
with the reſemblance of the febrile paroxyſm, with what he had ex- 
perienced under that diſeaſe, and was willing to flatter himſelf it 
might be of the ſame nature. He therefore took bark in the interval 
of fever, but with an increaſe of his cough, and this requiring vene- 


ſection, 
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ſection, the blood was found highly inflammatory. The vaſt quan- 
tity of blood which he had loſt from time to time, produced a diſpo- 
ſition to fainting, when he reſumed the upright poſture, and he was 
therefore obliged to remain almoſt conſtantly in a recumbent poſition, 
Attempting to ride out in a carriage, he was ſurpriſed to find that he 
could fit upright for a conſiderable time, while in motion, without 
inconvenience, though, on ſtopping the carriage, the diſpoſition t to 
fainting returned. 

At this time, having prolonged. his ride hep the uſual length, 
he one day got into an uneven road at the uſual period of the recur- 
rence of the hectic paroxyſms, and that day he miſled it altogether. 
This circumſtance led him to ride out daily in a carriage at the time 
the febrile acceſſion might be expected, and ſometimes by this 
means it was prevented, ſometimes deferred, and almoſt always 
mitigated, 

This experience determined him to undertake a journey of ſome 
length, and Briſtol being, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, recommended, 
be ſet out on the 19th of April, and arrived there on the 2d of May. 
During the greater part of this journey (of 175 miles) his cough was 
ſevere, and being obliged to be bled three different times on the road, 
he was no longer able to fit upright, but at very ſhort intervals, 
and was obliged to lie at length in the diagonal of a coach, The 
hectic paroxyſms were not interrupted during the journey, but they 
were irregular and indiſtin&, and the ſalutary effects of exerciſe, or 
rather of geſtation, were impreſſed on the patient's mind. 

At Briſtol he ſtayed a month, but reaped no benefit. The weather 
was dry and the roads duſty; the water inſipid and inert. He at- 
tempted to ride on horſeback on the downs, but was not able to bear 
the fatigue for a diſtance of more than a hundred yards. The neceſ- 
ſity of frequent bleedings kept down his ſtrength, and his hectic pa- 
roxyſms continued, though leſs ſevere. At this time, ſuſpecting 
that his cough was irritated by the weſt-winds bearing the vapour 

from 
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from the ſea, he reſolved to try the effects of an inland ſituation, and. 
ſet. off for Matlock in Derbyſhire. 

During the journey he did not find the improvement he 8 
but the nightly perſpirations began to diminiſh ; and the extraordinary 
fatigue. he experienced oiocended evidently from his travelling in a 
poſt-chaiſe, where he could not indulge in a recumbent: poſition. 
The weather at Briſtol had been hot, and the earth arid and duſty. 
At Matlock, during the month of June 1784, there was almoſt a 
perpetual drizzle, the foil was wet, and the air moiſt and cold. 
Here,. however, the patient's cough. began to abate, and at intervals- 
he found an opportunity of riding more or leſs on horſeback. From 
two or three hundred: yards at a time, he got to ride a-mile without 
ſtopping ;- and-at length he was able to ſit on horſeback during a ride 
from Maſon's Bath to the village of Matlock along the Derwent, and: 
round on the oppoſite banks, by the works of Mr. Arkwright, back 
to. the houſe whence: he ſtarted, a diſtance of five miles. On dif- 
mounting, however, he was ſeized with diliquium, and ſoon after 
the ſtrength he had recovered was loſt by an attack of the hæmorrhoids 
of the moſt painful-kind, and-requiring much loſs of: blood from, the. 
parts affected. 

On reflection, it appeared that the only benefit received by the pa- 
tient was during motion, and continued motion could better be ob- 
tained in the N of a journey than during his reſidence at any pax- 
ticular place. This, and other circumſtances of a private but painful 
nature, determined him to ſet out from Matlock on a journey to Scot- 
land. The weather was now much improved, and during the jour- 
ney he recruited his ſtrength. Though as yet he could not ſit up- 
right at reſt for half an hour together without a diſpoſition to giddi- 
neſs, dimneſs of ſight, and deliquium, he was able to ſit upright- 
under the motion of a poſt-chaiſe during a journey of from 40 to 70 
miles daily, and his appetite began to improve. Still his cough con- 
*; | tinued,, 
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tinued, and his hectic fluſhings, though the chills 1 were much abated 
and very uregular. 

The ſalutary effects of motion being now more ſtriking than ever, 
he purchaſed a horſe admirably adapted to a valetudinarian in Dum- 
friesſhire, and being now able to fit on horſeback for an hour to- 
gether, he rode out ſeveral times a day. He fixed his reſidence for a 
few weeks at Moffat, a village at the foot of the mountains whence 
the Tweed, - the Clyde, and the Annan, deſcend in different direc- 
tions; a ſituation inland, dry, and healthy, and elevated about three 
hundred feet above the ſurface of the ſea. Here his ſtrength reco- 
vered daily, and he began to eat animal food, which for ſeveral 
months befare he had not taſted. Perſevering in exerciſe on horſe- 
back, he gradually increaſed the length of his rides, according to his 
ſtrength, from four to twenty miles a day; and returning on horſe- 
back to Lancaſhire by the lakes of Cumberland, he arrived at Liver- 
pool on the firſt of September, having rode the laſt day of his journey 
forty miles. | 

The two inferences of nl importance to be drawn from this nar- 
rative, are, firſt, the extraordinary benefit derived from geſtation in 
a carriage, and ſtill more the mixture of geſtation and exerciſe on 
herkbeck. in arreſting or mitigating the hectic paroxyſm; and ſe- 
condly, that in the florid conſumption, as Dr. Beddoes terms it, an 
elevated and inland air is in certain circumſtances peculiarly ſalutary; 
while an atmoſphere loaded with the ſpray of the ſea is irritating and 
noxious, The benefit derived in this cafe from exerciſe on horſe- 
back, may lead us to doubt whether Sydenham's praiſe of this re- 
medy be as much exaggerated as it has of late been ſuppoſed. Since 
the publication of Dr. C. Smyth on the effects of ſwinging in lower- 
ing the pulſe in the hectic paroxyſm, the ſubject of this narrative has 
repeated his experiments in a great variety of caſes, and has con- 


firmed them. He has alſo repeatedly ſeen the hectic paroxyſm pre- 
vented, 
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vented, or cut ſhort, by external ablution of the naked body with 
tepid water, > | 

So much was his power of digeſtion impaired or vitiated by the 
immenſe evacuations, and the long continued debility he underwent; 
that after the cough was removed, and indeed for ſeveral years after 
the period mentioned, he never could eat animal food without heat 
and fluſhing, with frequent pulſe and extreme drowſineſs. If this 
drowſineſs was encouraged, the fever ran high, and he awoke from 
diſturbed ſleep, wearied and depreſſed. If it was reſolutely reſiſted 
by gentle exerciſe, it went off in about an hour, as well as the in- 
creaſed frequency of the pulſe. This agitation was however ſuch as 
to incapacitate him during the afternoon for ſtudy of any kind. The 
ſame effects did not follow a meal of milk and vegetables, but under 
this diet his ſtrength did not recruit; whereas after the uſe of animal 
food it recovered rapidly, notwithſtanding the inconvenience already 
mentioned. For this inconvenience he at laſt found a remedy in the 
uſe of coffee immediately after dinner, recommended to him by his 
friend Dr. Percival. At firſt this remedy operated like a charm, but 
by frequent uſe, and indeed by e, it no longer n its + ofigi- 
nal efficacy. 

Dr. Falconer, in his Diſſertation on hs Influence of the Paſſions 
and Affections of the Mind on Health and Diſeaſe, ſuppoſes that the 
cheerfulneſs which attends, hectic fever, the ever-ſpringing hope, 
which brightens the gloom of the conſumptive patient, increaſes the 
diſeaſed actions, and haſtens his doom. And hence he is led to en- 
quire, whether the influence of fear might not be ſubſtituted in ſuch 
caſes to that of hope with advantage to the patient ? This queſtion I 
ſhall not preſume to anſwer, but it leads me to ſay ſomething of the 
{tate of the mind in the caſe juſt related. 

The patient, being a phyſician, was not ignorant of his danger, 
which ſome melancholy circumſtances ſerved to impreſs on his mind. 
It has already been mentioned, that his mother and grandfather died 


Vol. II. | Qq of 
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of this diſeaſe. It may be added, that in the year preceding that on 
which he himſelf was attacked, a ſiſter of his was carried off by con- 
ſumption in her 17th year; that in the ſame winter in which he fell 
ill, two other ſiſters were ſeized with the ſame fatal diſorder, to 
which one of them fell a victim during his refidence at Briſtol, and 
that the hope of bidding a laſt adieu to the other was the immediate 
cauſe of his journey to Scotland, a hope which, alas! was indulged 
in vain. The day on which he reached the end of his journey, her 
remains were committed to the duſt! It may be conjectured from 
theſe circumſtances, that whatever benefit may be derived from the 
apprehenſion of death, muſt in this caſe have been obtained. The 
expectation of this iſſue was indeed for ſome time ſo fixed that it 
ceaſed to produce much agitation ; in conformity to that general law 
of our nature, by which almoſt all men ſubmit with compoſure to a 
fate that is foreſeen, and that appears inevitable. As however the 
progreſs of diſeaſe and debility ſeemed to be arreſted, the hope and the 
love of life revived, and produced, from time to time, the obſerva- 
tions and the exertions already.mentioned. 

Wine and beer were rigorouſly abſtained from during fix months 
of the above hiſtory; and all the blood which was taken was even to 
the laſt buffy.“ Feb. 3, 1795. 


8. Febris ſcrophuloſa. The hectic fever occaſioned by ulcers of the 
lymphatic glands, when expoſed to the air, does not differ from that 
attending pulmonary conſumption, being accompanied with night- 
ſweats and occaſional diarrhœa. 

M. M. The bark. Opium internally. Externally ceruſſa and 
bark in fine powder. Bandage. Sea-bathing. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 21. 
and II. 1. 4. 12. 


9. Febris iſchialica. A hectic fever from an open ulcer between 
the muſcles of the pelvis, which differs not from the preceding. If 
7 | the 
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the matter in this ſituation lodges till part of it, I ſuppoſe, becomes 
putrid, and aerates the other part; or till it becomes abſorbed from 
ſome other circumſtance ; a ſimilar hectie fever is produced, with 
night-ſweats, or diarrhea. 

Mrs. ——, after a lying in, had pain on one fide of her 1350 
which . to the internal part of the thigh on the ſame ſide. 
No fluctuation of matter could be felt; ſhe became hectic with copi- 
ous night-ſweats, and occaſional diarrhœa, for four or five weeks; 
and recovered by, I ſuppoſe, the total abſorption of the matter, and 
the reunion of the walls of the abſceſs, See Claſs II. 1. 2. 18. 


10. Febris Arthropuodica. Fever from the matter of diſeaſed joints. 
Does the matter from ſuppurating bones, which generally has a very 
putrid ſmell, produce hectic fever, or n See Claſs II. 1. 
4. 1 6. | 


11. Febris a pure contagioſo. Fever from contagious pus. When 
the contagious matters have been produced on the external habit, and 
in proceſs of time become abſorbed, a fever is produced in conſequence 
of this reabſorption ; which differs with the previous irritability or in- 
irritability, as well as with the ſenſibility of the patient. 


12. Febris varioloſa ſecundaria. Secondary fever of ſmall-pox. Ia 
the diſtin ſmall- pox the fever is of the ſenſitive irritated or inflam- 
matory kind; in the confluent ſmall- pox it is of the ſenſitive inirri- 
tated kind, or typhus gravior. In both of them the ſwelling of the 
face, when the matter there begins to be abſorbed, and of the hands, 
when the matter there begins to be abſorbed, ſhew, that it ſtimulates 
the capillary veſſels or glands, occaſioning an increaſed ſeèretion 
greater than the abſorbents can take up, like the action of the can- 
tharides in a bliſter ; now as the application of a bliſter on the ſkin 
frequently occaſions the ſtrangury, which ſhews, ,that ſome part of 

QQ 2 the 
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the cantharides is abſorbed ; there is reaſon to conclude, that a part of 
the matter of {mall-pox is abſorbed, and thus produces the ſecondary 
fever. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 9. And not ſimply by its ſtimulus on the 
ſurface of the ulcers beneath the ſcabs. The exſudation of a yellow 
fluid from beneath the confluent eruptions on the face before the 
height is ſpoken of in Claſs II. 1. 3. 2. 

The material thus abſorbed in the ſecondary fever of ſmall-pox dif- 
fers from that of open ulcers, as it is only aerated through the elevated 
cuticle; and ſecondly, becauſe there is not a conſtant ſupply of freſh 
matter,. when that already in the puſtules is exhauſted, either by ab- 
ſorption, or by evaporation, or by its induration into a ſcab. Might 
not the covering the face aſſiduouſly and exactly with plaſters, as with 
cerate of calamy, or with minium plaſter, by precluding the air from 
the . puſtules, prevent their contracting a contagious, or aceſcent, or 
fever- produciig power? and the ſecondary fever be thus prevented 
entirely. If the matter in thoſe puſtules on the face in the conffuent 
ſmall-pox were thus prevented from oxygenation, it is highly probable, 
both from this theory, and from the facts before mentioned, that the 
matter would not erode the ſkin beneath them, and by theſe means 
no marks or ſcars would ſucceed, 


13. Febris carcmomateſa. Fever from the matter of cancer. In a 
late publication the pain is ſaid to be relieved, and the fever cured, 


and the cancer eradicated, by the application of carbonic acid gas, or 
fixed air. See Claſs II. 1. 4. 16. 


14. n venerea. From the abſorption of the matter from vene- 
real ulcers and ſuppurating bones. See Syphilis, II. 1. 5. 2. 
* M. Nur mercurial calx. Sarſaparilla? :Mezereon ? 


15. Febris a ſins i Fever from oa ſanies. When parts 
of the body are * by external violence, as a bruiſe, or by mor- 
tification, 
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tification, a putrefaction ſoon ſucceeds ; as they are kept in that de- 
gree of warmth and moiſture by their adheſion to the living parts of 
the body, which moſt forwards that proceſs. Thus the ſloughs of 
mortified parts of the tonſils give fetor to the breath in ſome fevers ; 
the matter from putrefying teeth, or other ſuppurating bones, is par- 
ticularly offenſive ; and even the ſcurf, which adheres to the tongue, 
frequently acquires a bitter taſte -from its incipient putridity, This 
material differs from thoſe before mentioned, as its deleterious property 
depends on a chemical rather than an animal proceſs, | 


16. Febris puerpera. Puerperal fever. It appears from ſome late 
diſſections, which have been publiſhed, of thoſe women who have 
died of the puerperal fever, that matter has been formed in the omen- 
tum, and found in the cavity of the abdomen, with ſome blood or 
ſanies. Theſe parts are ſuppoſed to have been injured by the exer- 
tions accompanying labour ; and as matter in this viſcus may have 
been produced without much pain, this diſeaſe is not attended with 
arterial ſtrength and hard full pulſe like the inflammation of the ute- 
rus ; ahd as the fever is of the inirritative or typhus kind, there is 
reaſon to believe, that the previous exhauſtion of the patient during 
labour may contribute to its production; as well as the abſorption of 
a material not purulent but putrid; which is formed by the delay of 
extravaſated or dead matter produced by the bruiſes of the omentum, 
or other viſcera, in the efforts of parturition, rather than by purulent 
matter, the conſequence of ſuppuration. The pulſe is generally 
about 120 when in bed and in the morning ; and is.increaſed to 134, 
or more, when the patient fits up, or in the evening paroxyſm. The 
pulſe of all very weak patients increaſes in frequency when they fit 
up; becauſe the expenditure of ſenſorial power neceſſary to preſerve 
an erect poſture deducts ſo much from their general ſtrength ; and 


hence the pulſe becomes weaker, and in conſequence quicker. See 
Sect. XII. 1. 4. 


In 
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In this fever time muſt be allowed for the abſorption of the matter. 
Very large and repeated quantities of the bark, by preventing ſuffici- 
ent food, from being taken, as bread, and wine, and water, 1 have 
thought has much injured the patient ; for the bark is not here given 
as in intermittent fevers to prevent the paroxyſm, but ſimply to 
ſtrengthen the patient by increaſing the power of digeſtion, About 
two ounces of decoction of bark, with four drops of laudanum, and a 
dram of ſweet ſpirit of vitriol, once in ſix hours, and a glaſs of wine 
between thoſe times, with panada, or other food, I have thought of 
moſt advantage, with a ſmall bliſter occaſionally. 

Where not only the ſtomach but alſo the bowels are much diſtend- 
ed with air, ſo as to ſound on ſtriking them with the fingers, the caſe 
is always dangerous, generally hopeleſs ; which is more ſo in propor- 
tion to the quickneſs of the pulſe, Where the bowels are diſtended 
two drops of oil of cinnamon ſhould be given in the panada three or 
four times a day. 


17. Febris a ſphacelo. Fever from mortification. This fever from 
abſorption of putrid matter is of the jnirritative or typhus kind. See 
the preceding article. 

M. M. Opium and the bark are frequently given in too great quan- 


tity, ſo as to induce conſequent FH ts and to oppreſs the power of 
digeſtion. . 


' ORDO 
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ORDO I. 
Increaſed Senſation, 


GENUS. vl. 
With increaſed Aclion of the Organs | of Senſe. 


SPECIES. | 


1. Delirium febrile. Paraphroſyne. The ideas in delirium conſiſt 
of thoſe excited by the ſenſation of pleaſure or pain, which precedes 
them, and the trains of other ideas affociated with theſe, and not of 
thoſe excited by external irritations or by voluntary exertion, Hence 
the patients do not know the room which they inhabit, or the peo- 
ple who ſurround them; nor have they any voluntary exertion, where 
the delirium is complete; ſo that their efforts in walking about a room 
or riſing from their bed are unſteady, and produced. by their catena- 
tions with the immediate affections of ere or . See ae 
XXXIII. 1. 4. 

By the "el circumſtances it is . — neben in 
which the patients well know the perſons of their acquaintance, and 
the place where they are; and perform all the voluntary actions with 5 
ſteadineſs and determination. See Sect. XXXIV. 2. 2. | 

Delirium is ſometimes leſs complete, and then a new face and 3 
voice ſtimulate the patient to attend to them for a few moments; and 
then they relapſe again into perfect delirium. At other times a deli- 
rium affects but one ſenſe, and the perſon thinks he ſees things which, 
do not exiſt ; and is at the ſame time ſenſible to the queſtions which. 


are aſked him, and to the taſte of the food which is offered to him. 
This 
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This partial delirium is termed an hallucination of the diſordered 
organ ; and miy probably ariſe from the origin of one nerve of ſenſe 
being more liable to inflammation than the others ; that 1s, an exube- 
rance of the ſenſorial power of ſenſation may affect it; which is there- 
fore thrown into action by lighter ſenſitive catenations, without being 
obedient to external ſtimulus, or to the power of volition. 

The perpetual flow of ideas in delirium is owing to the ſame cir- 
cumſtance, as of thoſe in our dreams; namely, to the defect or pa- 
ralyſis of the voluntary power; as in hemiplagia, when one fide of 
the body is paralytic, and thus expends leſs of the ſenſorial power, 
the limbs on the other fide are in conſtant motion from the exube- 
rance of it. Whence leſs ſenſorial power is exhauſted in delirium, 
than at other times, as well as in fleep ; and hence in fevers with 
great debility, it is perhaps, as well as the ſtupor, rather a flvourable 
circumſtance and When removed by numerous bliſters, the death of 
the patient often follows the recovery of his underſtanding. See Claſs 
I. 2. 5. 6. and I. 2. 5. 10. 

Delirium in diſeaſes from inirritability i is ſometimes preceded by a 
propenſity to ſurpriſe. See Claſs I. 1. 5. 12. | 
M. M. Fomentations of the ſhaved head for an hour repeatedly. 
A bliſter on the head. Riſing from bed. Wine and opium, and 
ſometimes veneſection in ſmall quantity by cupping, if the ſtrength 
of the: en — weve: allow it. 


2. Delirium maniacale. Maniacal delirium. There is another kind 
of delirium, deſcribed in Sect. XXXIH. 1. 4. which has the increaſe 
of pleaſureable or painful fenſation for its cauſe, without any diminu- 
tion of the other ſenſoriat powers; but as this excites the patient to 
the exertion of voluntary actions, for the purpoſe of obtaining the ob- 
ject of his pleaſureable ideas, or avoiding the object of his painful ones, 
ſuch as en prayer, when it is of the religious kind, it belongs 

| to 
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to the inſanities deſcribed in Claſs III. 1. 2. I, and is. more properly 
termed hallucinatio maniacalis. 


3. Dilirium ebrietatis, The drunken delirium is in nothing dif- 
ferent from the delirium attending fevers except in its cauſe, as from 
alcohol, or other poiſons. When it is attended with an apopleQic 
ſtupor, the pulſe is generally low; and veneſection I believe ſome- 


times deſtroys thoſe, who would otherwiſe have recovered in a few 
hours. 


M. M. Diluting liquids. An emetic. 


4. Somnium. Dreams conſtitute the moſt complete kind of deli- 
rium. As in theſe no external irritations are attended to, and the 
power of volition is entirely ſuſpended ; ſo that the ſenſations of plea» 
ſure and pain, with their affociations, alone excite the endleſs trains 
of our ſleeping ideas; as explained in Sect. XVIII. on Sleep. 


5. Hallucinatio viſis. Deception of ſight. Theſe viſual hallucina- 
tions are perpetual in our dreams ; and ſometimes precede general de- 
lirium in fevers; and ſometimes belong to reverie, and to inſanity. 
See Claſs III. 1. 2. 1. and 2. and muſt be treated accordingly. 

Other kinds of viſual hallucinations occur by moon-light ; when 
objects are not ſeen ſo diſtinctly as to produce the uſual ideas aſſoci- 
ated with them, but appear to us exactly as they are ſeen. Thus the 
trunk of a tree appears a flat ſurface, inſtead of à cylinder as by day, 


and we are deceived and alarmed by ſeeing things as they really are 
ſeen. See Berkley on Viſion. 


6. Hallucinatio audits. Avricular deception frequently occurs in 
dreams, aud ſometimes precedes general delirium in fevers; and ſome- 


times belongs to vertigo, and to reverie, and to inſanity, See Sect, 
XX. 7. and Claſs III. 1. 2. 1. and 2. 


> | SY | ABER Rr | 7. Rubor 
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7. Rubor à calore. The bluſh from heat is occaſioned by the in- 
creaſed action of the cutaneous veſſels in conſequence of the increaſed 
ſenſation of heat. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 1. and 3. 


8. Rubor jucunditaits. The bluſh of joy is owing to the increaſed 
action of the capillary arteries, along with that of every moving veſſel 
in the body, from the increaſe of pleaſurable ſenſation. 


9. Priapiſmus amatorius. Amatorial priapiſm. The blood is poured 
into the cells of the corpora cavernoſa much faſter than it can be re- 
abſorbed by the vena penis, owing in this caſe to the pleaſurable ſen- 
ation of love increaſing the arterial action. See Claſs I. I. 4. 6. 


10. Diftentio mamularum. The teats of female animals, when they 
give ſuck, become rigid and erected, in the ſame manner as in the 
laſt article, from the pleaſurable ſenſation of the love of the mother 
to her offspring. Whence the teat may properly be called an organ 
of ſenſe, The nipples of men do the ſame when rubbed with the 
hand. See Claſs I. 1. 4. 7. : 
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ORDO u. 
Decreaſed Senſation. 


GENUS I. 
Of the General Syſtem. 


SPECIES. 


1. Stultitia inſenſibilis. Folly from inſenſibility. The pleaſure or 
pain generated in the ſyſtem is not ſufficient to promote the uſual ac- 
tivity either of the ſenſual or muſcular fibres. 


2. Tædium vitæ. Ennui. Irkſomeneſs of life. The pain of lazineſs 
has been thought by ſome philoſophers to be that principle of action, 
which has excited all our induſtry, and diſtinguiſhed mankind from 
the brutes of the field. It is certain that, where the ennui exiſts, it is 
relieved by the exertions of our minds or bodies, as all other painful 
ſenſations are relieved; but it depends much upon our early habits, 
whether we become patient of lazineſs, or inclined to activity, during 
the remainder of onr lives, as other animals do not appear to be af- 
fected with this malady; which is perhaps leſs owing to deficiency of 
pleaſurable ſenfation, than to the ſuperabundancy of voluntary power, - 
which occafions pain in the muſcles by its accumulation; as appears 
from the perpetual motions of a ſquirrel confined in a Cage. 


3. Pareſis ſenſitrva, Weakneſs of the whole Fan from inſenſi- 
bility. | 


Wer Koa ORDO 
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ORDO U. 
Decreaſed Senſation. 


GENUS II. 
Of Particular Organs. 


SPECIES. 


1. Anorexia, Want of appetite. Some elderly people, and thoſe 
debilitated by fermented liquors, are liable to loſe their appetite for 
animal food ; which is probably in -part owing to the deficiency of 
gaſtric acid, as well as to the general decay of the ſyſtem : elderly 
people will go on years without animal food ; but inebriates ſoon fink, 
when their digeſtion becomes ſo far impaired. Want of appetite is 
ſometimes produced by the putrid matter from many decaying teeth 
being perpetually mixed with the ſaliva, and thence affecting the 
organ of taſte, and greatly i injuring the digeſtion. 

M. M. Fine charcoal powder diffuſed in warm water held in the 
mouth frequently in a day, as in Claſs], 1. 4. 4. or ſolution of 
alum in water. Extract the decayed teeth. An emetic. A bliſter. 
Chalybeates. Vitriolic acid. Bile of an ox inſpiſſated, and made into 


| pills; 20 grains to be taken before dinner and — Opium half a 
grain twice a day. 


All the ſtrength we poſſeſs is ae derived from the 
food, which we are able to digeſt; whence a total debility of 


the ſyſtem frequently follows the want of appetite, and of the 
| power 
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power of digeſtion. Some young ladies I have obſerved to fall 
into this general debility, ſo as but juſt to be able to walk about ; 
which I have ſometimes aſcribed to their voluntary faſting, when 
they believed themſelves too plump; and who have thus loſt both 
their health and beauty by too great abſtinence, which could never 
be reſtored, | | 

I have ſeen other caſes of what may be termed anorexia epi- 
leptica, in which a total loſs of appetite, and of the power of 
digeſtion, ſuddenly occurred along with epileptic fits. Miſs B. a 
girl about eighteen, apparently very healthy, and rather plump, was 
ſeized with fits, which were at firſt called hyſterical ; they occurred 
at the end of menſtruation, and returned very frequently with total 
Toſs of appetite. She was relieved by veneſection, bliſters, and opi- 
ates 3 her ſtrength diminiſhed, and after fome returns of the fits, 
ſhe took to her bed, and has ſurvived 15 or 20 years; ſhe has in 
general eaten half a potato a day, and ſeldom ſpeaks, but retains 
her ſenſes, and had many years occaſional returns of convulſion. 
I have ſeen two ſimilar caſes, where the anorexia, or want of 
appetite, was in leſs degree; and but juſt ſo much food could 
be digeſted, as ſupplied them with ſufficient ſtrength to keep from 
the bed or ſofa for half the day. As well as I can recolle&, all 
theſe patients were attended with weak pulſe, and cold pale ſkin; 
and received benefit by opium, from a quarter of a grain to a grain 
four times a day, See Claſs III. 1. 1. 7. and III. 1. 2. 1. and 
III. 1. 2. 20. * | f 


2. Adipſia. Want of thirſt. Several of the inferior people, as 
farmers wives, have a habit of not drinking with their dinner 
at all, or only take a ſpoonful or two of ale after it. I have 
frequently obſerved theſe to labour under bad digeſtion, and debi- 
lity in conſequence ; which I have aſcribed to the too great ſtimulus 

| of 
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of ſolid food undiluted, deſtroying in proceſs of time the irritability of 
the ſtomach. - 


3. Inpotentia (ageneſia). Impotency much ſeldomer happens to the 
male ſex than ſterility to the female ſex. Sometimes a temporary 
impotence occurs from baſhfulneſs, or the interference of ſome vo- 
luntary exertion in the production of an effect, which ſhould be per- 
formed alone by pleaſurable ſenſation. 

One, who was ſoon to be married to a lady of ſuperior condition 
to his own, expreſſed fear of not ſucceeding on the wedding night; 
he was adviſed to take a grain of opium before he went to bed, 
and to accuſtom himſelf to fleep with a woman previouſly, but 


not to enjoy her, to take off his baſhfulneſs ; which tuccegded to 
his wiſh. 


M. M. Chalybeates. Opium. Bark. Tincture of cantharides. 


4. Sterilitas. Barrenneſs. One of the ancient medical writers 
aſſerts, that the female ſex become pregnant with moſt certainty 
at or near the time of menſtruation. This is not improbable, ſince 

theſe monthly periods ſeem to reſemble the monthly venereal or- 
gaſm of ſome female quadrupeds, which become pregnant at thoſe - 
times only ; and hence the computation of pregnancy is not often 


erroneous, though taken from the laft menſtruation. See Section 
XXXVI. 2. 3. 


M. M. Opium a grain every night, Chalybeates in very ſmall doſes. 
Bark. Sea-bathing. 


F. Inſenſibilitas artuum. As in ſome paralytic limbs. A great 
inſenſibility ſometimes accompanies the torpor of the ſkin in cold 
| fits 
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fits of agues, Some parts have retained the ſenſe of heat, but not 
the ſenſe of touch. See Sea. XVI. 6. | 
M. M. Friction with flannel. A bliſter. Warmth. 


6. Dyſuria inſen/itrva. Inſenſibility of the bladder. A difficulty 
or total inability to make water attends ſome fevers with great debi- 
lity, owing to the inſenſibility or inirritability of the bladder. This 
is a dangerous but not always a fatal ſymptom. 

M. M. Draw off the water with a catheter. Afliſt the patient 
in the excluſion of it by compreſſing the lower parts of the abdomen 
with the hands. Wine two ounces, Peruvian bark one dram in 
decoCtion, every three hours alternately. Balſam of copaiva. Oil 
of almonds, with as much camphor as can be diſſolved in it, ap- 
plied as a liniment rubbed on the region of the bladder and peri- 
nzum, and repeated every four hours, was uſed in this diſeaſe with 


ſucceſs by Mr. Latham. Med. Comment. 1791, p. 213. 


7. Accumulatio alvina. An accumulation of feces in the rectum, 
occaſioned by the torpor, or inſenſibility, of that bowel. But as 
liquids paſs by theſe accumulations, it differs from the conſtipatio 
alvi, which is owing to too great abſorption of the alimentary 
canal, | 

Old milk, and eſpecially when boiled, 1s liable to induce this 
kind of coſtiveneſs in ſome grown perſons ; which is probably owing 
to their not poſſeſſing ſufficient gaſtric acid to curdle and digeſt it; 
for as both theſe proceſſes require gaſtric acid, it follows, that a 
greater quantity of it is neceflary, than in the digeſtion of other ali- 
ments, which do not previouſly require being curdled. This ill 
digeſted milk not ſufficiently ſtimulating the rectum, remains till it 
becomes a too ſolid maſs. On this account milk ſeldom agrees with 
thoſe, who are ſubje& to piles, by inducing coſtiveneſs and large 
ſtools. 


8 | M. M. Extract 
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M. M. Extract the hardened ſcybala by means of a marrow-ſpoon 

or by a piece of wire, or of whale-bone bent into a bow, and intro- 
duced. Injections of oil. . Caſtor oil, or oil of almonds, taken by the 
mouth. A large clyſter of ſmoak of tobacco. Six grains of rhubarb 
taken every night for many months. Aloes. An endeavour to 
eſtabliſh a habit of evacuation at a certain hour daily. See Claſs I. 


13. 5. 


O RDO 
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O RDO III. 
Retrograde Senſitiue Motions. 
s ENUSs 1 
Of Excretory Dutis. I 


! 
1 | 


TRE retrograde action of the ceſophagus in ruminating animals, 
when they bring up the food from their firſt tomach for the purpoſe 
of a ſecond maſtication of it, may probably be cauſed by agreeable 
ſenſation ; fimilar to that which induces them to ſwallow it both be- 
fore and after this ſecond maſtication ; and then this retrograde action 
properly belongs to this place, and is. erroneouſly put at the head of 
the order of irritative retrograde motions, Claſs I. 3. 1. 1. 


SPECIES 


1. Ureterum motus retrogreſſus. When a ſtone has advanced into 
the ureter from the pelvis of the kidney, it is ſometimes liable to be 
returned by the retrograde motion of that canal, and the patient ob- 
tains fallacious eaſe, till the ſtone is again puſhed into the ureter. 


2. Urethre motus retrogreſſus. There have been inſtances of bou- 
gies being carried up the urethra into the bladder moſt probably by 
an inverted motion of this canal; for which ſome have undergone an 
operation ſimilar to that for the extraction of a ſtone. A caſe is re- 
lated in ſome medical publication, in which a catgut bougie was car- 
ried into the bladder, and after remaining many weeks, was voided 


Vol. II. SL 


piece 
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piece-meal .in a ſemi-diflolved ſtate, Another caſe is related of a 
French officer, who uſed a leaden bougie ; which at length found its 
way into the bladder, and was, by injecting crude mercury, amalga= 
mated and voided. 

In the ſame manner the inf 410 fl from a Hitmple gonorrhœa is pro- 
bably carried further along the courſe of the urethra; and ſmall ſtones 
frequently deſcend ſome way into the urethra, and are again carried 
up into the bladder by the inverted action of this canal. 


42, Dudtus choledochi motus retrogreſſus. The concretions of hile, 
called gall-ſtones, frequently enter the bile-duct, and give violent 
pain for ſome hours; and return again into the gall- bladder, by the 
retrograde action of this duct. May not oil be corried up this duct, 


when a gall-ſtone gives great pain, by its retrograde ſpaſmodic aQtion? 
See Class J. 1. . U. 


M. M. Opium a grain 53 half. 


98 
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Increaſed Holition. 


GENE RA. 


1. Winh increaſed actious of the muſcles. 
2. With increaſed actions of the organs of ſenſe. 


- — } 
* 


RDO I. 
Ws Volition. 


. 1f 4 


GENERA. 


. With — actions of the muſcles. 
2. With decreaſed actions of the organs of ſenſe. 
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The Orders, Genera, 


and & Pecies, of the Third Claſs 
of Dig YO) 2 


THE 282A) 
CLASS III. 


DISEASES OF VOLITION., 


ORDO 1. 
Increaſed Volitjon. 


GENUS I. 


With Increaſed Actions of the Muſcles. | 


1. Jaclitatio. 

2. Tremor febrilis. 

3. Clamor. 

4. Riſus. 

5. Convulſio, 

debilis. 

6. -— dolorifica, 
7. Epilepſia. 

8. dolorifica. 
9. Somnambuliſimus. 
10. Aſthma convulſfoum. 
11. dolor ificum. 


SPECIES. 


Reſtleſſneſs. 
Febrile trembling. 
Screaming. 
Laughter. 
Convulſion. 

weak. 


painful. 
Epilepſy. 


painful. 
Sleep-walking. 
Aſthma convulſive. 


painful. 


12. Stridor 
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1. 
2. 


3» 


Stridor dentium. 
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Gnaſhing of the teeth. 


12. 

13. Tetanus triſinus. Cramp of the jaw. 

14. dolorificus. — — painful, 

15. Hydrophobia. Dread of water. 
GENUS II. 


| With increaſed Aftions of the Organs of Senſe. 


SPECIES. 


Mania mutabilis. 
Studium inane. 
Vigilia. 


4. Erotemania. 


LL 


Amor ſus. 


6. Noſtalgia. 


7. 
8. 


* 


10. 


11. 


3 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


Spes religigſa. 


Superbia ſtemmatis. 
Anmbitio. | 
Maeror. 

Tædium vitæ. 


Deſiderium pulchritudinis. 


Paupertatis timor. 
Leth: timor. 

Orci timor. 
Satyriaſis, 

Ira. 
Rabies. 

Citta. 


Mutable madneſs. 
Reverie. 
Watchfulneſs. 
Sentimental love. 
Vanity. 

Deſire of home. 
Supeſtitious hope. 
Pride of family. 
Ambition. 

Grief. 


Irkſomeneſs of life. 


Loſs of beauty. 
Fear of poverty. 
of death. 
of hell. 


Luſt. 

Anger. 

Rage. 

Depraved appetite. 


20, Cacgſitia. 
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20, 
FI 
22, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
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Cacoſitta. 

Syphilis imaginaria. 
Eſora imaginaria. 
Tabes imaginaria. 
Sympathia aliena. 
Educario heroica. 


Averſion to food. 

Imaginary pox. 

itch. 

| tabes. 
Pity. 


Heroic education. 


ORDO I. 
Decreaſed Volition. 


GENUS 1. 


With decreaſed Aftions of the Muſcles. 


SPECIES. 
1. Laſſitudb. Fatigue. 
2. Vacillatis ſenilis. See - ſaw of old age. 
3. Tremor ſenilis. Tremor of old age. 
4. Brachiorum paralyſis. - Pally of the arms. 
5. Raucedo paralytica. Paralytic hoarſeneſs, 
6. Vefice urinarie paralyſis, Pally of the bladder. 
7. Recti paralyſis. Palſy of the rectum. 
8. Pareſis voluntaria. Voluntary debility. 
9. Catale pſis. Catalepſy. 
10. Hemiplegia. Palſy of one ſide. 
11. Paraplegia. Palſy of the lower limbs. 
12. Somnus. Sleep. | 
13. Incubus. Night-mare. 


14. Lethargus. 
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14. Lethargus. Lethargy. 
15. Syncope epileptica. Epileptic fainting. 
16. Apoplexia. Apoplexy. 
17. Mors a frigore. Death from cold. 
GENUS II 


With decreaſed Aftions of the Organs of Senſe. 


SPECIES. 
1. Recollectionis jactura. Loſs of recollection. 
2. Stultitia voluntaria. © Voluntary folly. 
3. Credulitas. Credulity. 


CLASS 
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CLASS III. 


DISEASES OF VOLITION. - 
ORDO TI. 
Increaſed Volition. 


GEANDS:L-- 
Increaſed Actions of the Muſcles. 


Wx now ſtep forward to conſider the diſeaſes of volition, that ſu- 
perior faculty of the ſenſorium, which gives us the power of reaſon, 
and by its facility of action diſtinguiſhes mankind from brute animals; 
which has effected all that is great in the world, and ſuperimpoſed the 
works of art on the ſituations of nature. 

Pain is introduced into the ſyſtem either by exceſs or defect of the 
action of the part. (Sect. IV. 5.) Both which circumſtances ſeem 
to originate from the accumulation of ſenſorial power in the affected 
organ. Thus when the ſkin is expoſed to great cold, the activity of 
the cutaneous veſſels is diminiſhed, and in conſequence an accumula- 
tion of ſenſorial power obtains in them, becauſe they are uſually ex- 
cited into inceſſant motion by the ſtimulus of heat, as explained in 
Sect. XII. 5. 2. Contrarywiſe, when the veſſels of the ſkin are ex- 
poſed to great heat, an exceſs of ſenſorial power is alſo produced in 
them, which is derived thither by the increaſe of ſtimulus above what 
is natural, 

This accounts for the relief which is received in all kinds of pain 
by any violent exertions of our muſcles or organs of ſenſe ; ; which may 

Vor. II. . thus 
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thus be in part aſcribed to the exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power by 
ſuch exertions. But this relief is in many caſes ſo inſtantaneous, that: 
it ſeems nevertheleſs probable, that it is alſo in part owing to the dif- 
ferent manner of progreſſion of the two. ſenſorial powers of ſenſation 
and volition; · one df them commenting at fome extremity of the ſen- 
ſorium, and being propagated towards the central parts of it; and 
the other commencing in the central parts of the ſenſorium, and 
being propagated towards the extremities of it; as mentioned in Sect. 
XI. 2. 1. 

Theſe violent voluntary exertions of our muſcles or ideas to relieve 
the ſenſation of pain conſtitute convulſions and madneſs ; and are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the muſcular actions owing to-increaſed ſenſation, as. 
in ſneezing, or coughing, or parturition, or ejectio ſeminis, becauſe 
they do not contribute to diſlodge the cauſe, but only to prevent the 
ſenſation of it. In two caſes of parturition, both of young women. 
with their firſt child, I have ſeen general convullions occur.from ex- 
ceſs of voluntary exertion, as above deſcribed, inſtead of the actions 
of particular muſcles, which ought to have been excited by ſenſation. 
for the excluſion of the fetus. "They both became inſenſible, and 
died after ſome hours; from one of them the fetus was extracted in 
vain. 1 have, heard alſo of general convulſions being excited inſtead of 
the actions of the muſculi acceleratores in the ejectio ſeminis, which 
terminated fatally. | See Claſs II. 1.1.7, 

Theſe violent exertions are moſt frequently excited ; in. conſequence 
of thoſe pains, which originate from defect of the action of the part. 
See Sect. XXXIV. 1. and 2. The pains from exceſs and defect of the 
action of the part are diſtinguiſhable from each other by the former 
being attended with increaſe of heat 1 in the pained part, or of the 
whole body; while the latter not only exiſt without increaſe of heat 
in the pained part, but are generally attended with coldneſs of the ex- 
tremities of the body. 

.As ſoon as theſe violent aclians of our muſcular or ſenſual fibres. 

for 
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for the purpoſe of relieving pain ceaſe to be exerted, the pain recurs ; 
whence the reciprocal comin and relaxation of the muſcles in con- 
vulſion, and the intervals of madneſs. Otherwiſe theſe violent ex- 
ertions continue, till ſo great a part of the ſenſorial power is exhauſt- 
ed, that no more of it is excitable by the faculty of volition; and a 
temporary apoplexy ſucceeds, with ſnoring as in profound fleep; 
which ſo generally terminates epileptic fits. | 

When theſe voluntary exertions become ſo connected with Sie 
difagreeable ſenfations, or with irritations, that the effort of the will 
cannot reſtrain them, they can no longer in common language be 
termed voluntary; but nevertheleſs belong to this claſs, as they are 
produced by excefs of volition, and may ſtill not improperly be 
called depraved voluntary actions. See Sect. XXXIV. 1. where many 
motions in common language termed involuntary. are ſhewn to de- 
pend on exceſs of volition. 

When theſe exertions from exceſs of volition, which; in common 
language are termed involuntary motions, either of mind or body, are 
perpetually exerted in weak conſtitutions, the pulſe becomes quiek 3 
which is occaſioned by the too great expenditure of the ſenſorial 
power in theſe unceaſing modes of activity. In the fame manner as 
in very weak people in fevers, the pulſe ſometimes increafes in fre- 
quency to 140 ſtrokes in a minute, when the patients ſtaud up or 
endeavour to walk; and ſubGdes to 110, when they lie down again 
in their beds. Whence it appears, that when a very quick pulſe ac- 
companies convulſion or inſanity, it ſimply indicates the weaknels of 
the patient; that is, that the expenditure of ſenſorial power is too 
great for the ſupply of it. But if the ſtrength, of the patient is not 
previouſly exhauſted, the exertions of the muſcles are attended with 
temporary increaſe of circulation, the reciprocal ſwellings and elouga- 
tions of their bellies puſh forwards the arterial blood, and promote the 
abſorption of the venous blood; whence a enn, inoreaſe of ſecre- 
tion and of heat, and a ſtronger pulſe. 

| S © 2 SPECIES. 
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1 SPECIES. 


& 1. 1. Fadlitatio. Reſtleſſneſs. T here i is one kind of reſtleſſneſs at- 
tending fevers, which conſiſts in a frequent change of poſture to re- 
lieve the uneafineſs of the preflure of one part of the body upon an- 
other, when the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem, or of ſome parts of it, is 
increaſed by inffammation, as in the lumbago; which may ſometimes 
be diſtinguiſhed in its early ſtage by the inceſſant deſire of the patient 
to turn himſelf in bed. But there is another reſtleſſneſs, which ap- 
proaches towards writhing or contortions of the body, which is a 
voluntary effort to relieve pain; and may be eſteemed a lighter 
kind of convulſion, not totally unreſtrainable by oppoſite or counter- 
acting volitions. : 


M. M. A bliſter. Opium. Warm bath. 


2. Tremor febrilis. Reciprocal e 5 the 6 
muſcles, originating from the pain of the ſenſe of heat, owing to de- 
fect of its uſual ſtimulus, and conſequent accumulation of ſenſorial 
power in it. The actual deficiency of heat may exiſt in one part of 
the body, and the pain of cold be felt moſt vividly in ſome other part 
aſſociated with it by ſenſitive ſympathy. So a chillneſs down the 
back is firſt attended to in ague-fits, though the diſeaſe perhaps com- 
mences with the torpor and conſequent coldneſs of ſome internal 
viſcus, But in whatever part of the ſyſtem the defect of heat exiſts, 
or the ſenſation of it, the convulſions of the ſubcutaneous muſcles 
exerted to relieve it are very general; and, if the pain is ſtill greater, 
a chattering of the teeth is added, the more ſuddenly to exhauſt the 
ſenſorial power, and becauſe the teeth are very ſenſible to cold. 

- Theſe convulſive motions are nevertheleſs reſtrainable by violent 


voluntary counteraction; and as their intervals are owing to the pain 
| of 
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of cold being for a time relieved by their exertion, they may be com- 
pared to laughter, except that there is no interval of pleaſure pre- 
ceding each moment of pain in this as in the latter. 

M. M. See I. 2. 2. 1. 


3. Clamor. Screaming from pain. The talkative animals, as 
dogs, and ſwine, and children, ſcream moſt, when they are in pain, 
and even from fear; as they have uſed this kind of exertion from 
their birth moſt frequently and moſt forcibly ; and can- therefore 
ſooner exhauſt the, accumulation of ſenſorial power in the affected 
muſcular or ſenſual organs by this mode of exertion; as deſcribed in 
Set. XXXIV. 1. 3. This facility of relieving pain by ſcreaming is 
the ſource of laughter, as explained below. 


Riſus. The pleaſurable ſenſations, which occaſion laughter, are 
perpetually paſſing into the bounds of pain; for pleaſure and pain are 
often produced by different degrees of the ſame ſtimulus ; as warmth, 
light, aromatic or volatile odours, become painful by their exceſs ; 
and. the tickling on the ſoles of the feet in children is a painful ſenſa- 
tion at the very time it produces laughter. When the pleaſurable. 
ideas, which excite us to laugh, paſs into pain, we uſe ſome exertion, 
as a ſcream, to relieve the pain, but ſoon ſtop it again, as we are un- 
willing to loſe the pleaſure ; and thus we repeatedly begin to ſcream, 
and ſtop again alternately. So that in laughing there are three ſtages, 
firſt of 3 then pain, then an exertion to relieve that pain. See 
Set. XXXIV. 1. 3. 

Every one has been in a ſituation, where ſome ludicrous circum- 
ſtance has excited him to laugh ; and at the ſame time a ſenſe of de- 
corum has forbid the exertion of theſe interrupted ſcreams ; and then 
the pain has become ſo violent, as to occaſion him to uſe ſome other 
great action, as biting his tongue, and pinching himſelf, in lieu of the 
' reiterated ſcreams which conſtitute laughter. 


5. Convulſio, 
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5. Convulſo, Convulſion. When the pains from defect or exceſs 
of motion are_more diſtreſſing than thoſe already deſcribed, and are 
not relievable by ſuch partial exertions, as in ſcreaming, or laughter, 
more general convulſions occur; which vary perbaps according to the 
ſituation of the, pained part, or to ſome previous aſſociations formed by 
the early habits of life. When theſe convulſive motions bend the 
body forwards, they are termed emproſthotonoi; when they bend it 
backward, they are termed opiſthotonoi. They frequently ſucceed 
each other, but the opiſthotonoi are generally more violent; as the 
_ muſcles, which erect the body, and keep it erect, are naturally iu 
more conſtant and more foreible action than their antagoniſts. 

The cauſes of convulſion are very numerous, as from toothing in 
children, from worms or acidity in their bowels, from eruption of 
the diſtinct ſmall - pox, and le{tly, from breathing too long the air of 
an unventilated bed- room. Sir G. Baker, in the Tranſactions of the 
College, deſcribed this diſeaſe, and detected its cauſe; where many _ 
children in an orphan-houſe were crowded together in one chamber 

without a chimney, and were almoſt all of them affected with con- 

vulſion; in the hoſpital at Dublin, many died of convulſions before 
the real cauſe was underſtood. See Dr. Beddoes's Guide to Self- pre- 
ſervation. In a large family, which I attended, where many female 
fervants ſlept in one room, which they had contrived to render inac- 
ceſſible to every blaſt of air; I ſaw four who were thus ſeized with 
convulſions, and who were believed to have been affected by ſym- 
pathy from the firſt who fell ill. They were removed into more 
airy apartments, but were ſome weeks before they all I their 
perfect health: - 

Convulſion' is diſtinguiſhed from epilepſy, as the patient does not 
antirely loſe all perception during the paroxyſm. Which only ſhews, 
that a leſs exhauſtion of ſenſorial power renders tolerable the pains 

which cauſe convulfion, than thoſe which cauſe epilepſy. The hy- 
eric convulſions are diſtin guiſhed from thoſe, o owing to.other cauſes, 


3 by 
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by the preſence of the expectation of death, which precedes and fuc- 
ceeeds them, and generally by a flow of pale urine ; theſe convulſions 
do not conſtantly attend the hyſteric diſeaſe, but are occaſionally ſu- 
perinduced by the difagreeable ſenſation ariſing from the torpor or in- 
verſion of a part of the alimentary canal. Whence the convulſion 
of laughter is frequently ſufficient to reftrain theſe hyſterie pains, 
which accounts for the fits of eee nn attendant on this 
diſeaſe. | 
M. M. To remove the peculiar pain which excites the convulſions. 
Veneſection. An emetic. A cathartic with calomel. Warm- bath. 
Opium in large quantities, beginning with ſmaller ones. Mercurial 
"frictions. Electricity. Cold - bath in the paroxyſm; or cold aſpet- 
ſion. See Memoirs r Nel Society, Lon. V. 3. p. 147. a paper by 
Dr. Currie. | 


Convulfo debilis.. The convulſions of dying animals, as of thoſe 
which are bleeding to death in the flaughter-houſe, are an effort to 
relieve painful ſenſation, either of the wound which occaſions their 
death, or of faintneſs from want of due diſtention of the blood-veſlels; 
Similar to this in a leſs degree is the fubſultus tendinum, or ſtarting of 
the tendons, in fevers with debility ; theſe actions of the muſcles are 
too weak to move the limb, but the belly of the acting muſcles is 
ſeen to ſwell, and the tendon-to be ſtretched. . Theſe weak convul- 
ſions, as they are occaſioned by the diſagreeable ſenſation of faintneſs 
from inanition, are ſymptoms of great general debility, and thence 
frequently precede the general convulſions of the act of dying. See a 
caſe of convulfion of a muſcle of the arm, and of the fore-arm, with- 
out moving the bones to which they were attached, Set. XVII. 1. 8. 
See e the face, Claſs IV. 3. 2. 2: 


6. Convul /fio delorifica, / nente Painkil eonvaliiie, In this 
. diſeaſe the muſcles of the arms and legs are exerted to relieve the 
| pains 
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pains left after the rheumatiſm in young and delicate people; ; it re- 


curs once or twice a-day, and has been miſtaken for the chorea, or 


St. Vitus's dance; but differs from it, as the undue motions in that 


diſeaſe only occur, when the patient endeavours to exert the natural 


ones; are not attended with pain; and ceaſe, when he lies down 
without tryiug to move: the chorea, or dance of St. Vitus, 1 is often 
introduced by the itch, this by the rheumatiſm. 

It has alſo been improperly called nervous rheumatiſm; but is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from rheumatiſm, as the pains recur by periods once or 
twice a day; whereas in the chronic rheumatiſm they only occur on 
moving the affected muſcles. And by the warmth of a bed the pains 
of the chronic rheumatiſm are increaſed, as the muſcles or membranes 
then become more ſenſible to the ſtimulus of the extraneous muca- 
ginous material depoſited under them. Whereas the pains of the ra- 
phania, or painful convulſion, commence with coldneſs of the 
part, or of the extremities. - See Rheumatiſmus chronicus, Claſs I, 


1. 3. 12. 


The pains which accompany the contractions of the muſcles in 


this diſeaſe, ſeem to ariſe from the too great violence of thoſe con- 
tractions, as happens in the cramp of the calf of the leg; from which 


they differ in thoſe being fixed, and theſe being reiterated contractions. 
Thus theſe convulſions are generally of the lower limbs, and recur at 
periodical times from ſome uneaſy ſenſation from defect of action, like 
other periodic diſeaſes; and the convulſions of the limbs relieve the 


original uneaſy painful ſenſation, and then produce a greater pain 


from their own too vehement contractions. There is however an- 
other way of accounting for theſe pains, when they ſucceed the acute 
rheumatiſm; and that is by the coagulable lymph, which may be 
left ſtill unabſorbed on the membranes; and which may be in too 
ſmall quantity to affect them with pain in common muſcular exertions, 
but may produce great pain, when the bellies of the muſcles ſwell to 


a larger bulk in violent action. 


4 f M. M. Vene- | 
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M. M. Veneſection. Calomel. Opium. Bark. One grain of 
calomel and one of opium for ten ſucceſſive nights. A bandage ſpread 
with emplaſtrum de minio put tight on the affected part. 


7. Epilepſia is originally induced, like other convulſions, by a volun- 
tary exertion to relieve ſome pain. This pain is moſt frequently 
about the pit of the ſtomach, or termination of the bile- duct; and in 
ſome caſes the torpor of the ſtomach, which probably occaſioned the 
epileptic fits, remains afterwards, and produces a chronical anorexia; 
of which a caſe is related in Claſs II. 2. 2. 1. There are inſtances of 
its beginning in the heel, of which a caſe is publiſhed by Dr. Short, 
in the Med. Eſſays, Edinb. I once ſaw a child about ten years old, 
who frequently fell down in convulſions, as ſhe was running about 
in play; on examination a wart was found on one ancle, which was 
ragged and inflamed ; which was dn to be cut off, and the fits 
never recurred. 

When epilepſy firſt commences, the patients are liable to utter one 
{cream before they fall down; afterwards the convulſions ſo immedi- 
ately follow the pain, which occaſions them, that the patient does not 
recolle& or ſeem ſenſible of the preceding pain. Thus in laughter, 
when it is not exceſſive, a perſon is not conſcious of the pain, which 
ſo often recurs, and cauſes the ſucceſſive ſcreams or exertions of 
laughter, which give a temporary relief to it. | 

Epileptic fits frequently recur in ſleep from the increaſe of ſenſibi- 
lity at that time, explained in Sect. XVIII. 14. In two ſuch caſes, 
| both of young women, one grain of opium given at night, and con- 
tinued many months, had ſucceſs; in one of them the opium was 
omitted twice at different times, and the fit recurred on both the 
nights. In the more violent _ deſcribed in Sed. XVIII. 15, opium 
bad no effect, 

Epileptic fits generally commence with ſetting the teeth, by which 
means the tongue is frequently wounded ; and with rolling the eye- 
balls in every kind of direction; for the muſcles which ſuſpend the 

Vol. II. p iy GS jaw, 
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jaw, as well as thoſe which move the eyes, are in perpetual motion 
during our waking hours; and yet continue ſubſervient to voli- 
tion; hence their more facile and forcible adtions for the purpoſe 
of relieving pain by the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power. See Section 
XXXIV. 1. 4. | 

Epileptic convulſions are not t attended with the fear of death, as in 
the hyſteric diſeaſe, and the urine is of a ſtraw colour, However it 
muſt be noted, that the diſagreeable ſenſations in hyſteric diſeaſes 
ſometimes are the cauſe of true epileptic nee of yncope, and 
of madneſs. 

The pain, which deen ſome fits of epilepſy, is felt for a time 
in a diſtant part of the ſyſtem, as in a toe or heel; and is ſaid by the 
patient gradually to aſcend to the head, before the general convulſions 
commence. This aſcending ſenſation has been called aura epileptica, 
and is ſaid to have been prevented from affecting the head by a tight 
bandage round the limb. In this malady the pain, probably of ſome 
torpid membrane, or diſeaſed tendon, is at firſt only ſo great as to in- 
duce flight ſpaſms of the muſcular fibres in its vicinity; which flight 
ſpaſms ceaſe on the numbneſs introduced by a tight bandage ; when 
no bandage is applied, the pain gradually increaſes, till generally con- 
vulſions are exerted to relieve it. The courſe of a lymphatic, as when 
poiſonous matter is abſorbed 3 or of a nerve, as in the ſciatica, may, 
by the ſympathy exiſting between their extremities and origins, give 
an idea of the aſcent of an aura or vapour. 

In difficult parturition it ſometimes happens, that general convul- 
fions are excited to relieve the pain of labour, inſtead of the exertions 
of thoſe muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragm, which ought to for- 
ward the excluſion of the child. See Claſs III. r. 1. That is, in- 
ſtead of the particular muſcular actions, which ought to be excited by 
ſenſation to remove the offending cauſe, general convullions are pro- 
duced by the power of volition, which ſtill the. pain, as in common 
epilepſy, without removing the cauſe; and, as the parturition is not 
thus promoted, the convulſions continue, till the ſenſorial power is 

8 | totally 
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totally exhauſted, that is, till death. In patients afflicted with epi- 
lepſy from other cauſes, I have ſeen the moſt violent convulſions recur 
frequently during preguancy without miſcarriage, as they did not * 
to forward the excluſion of the fetus. | 
M. M. Veneſection. A large doſe of opium. Delivery. 

The later in life epileptic fits are firſt experienced, the more dan- 
gerous they may be eſteemed in general; as in theſe caſes the cauſe 
has generally been acquired by the habits of the patient, or by the de- 
cay of ſome part, and is thus probably in an increaſing ſtate. Where- 
as in children the changes in the ſyſtem, as they advance to puberty, 
ſometimes removes the cauſe. So in toothing, fits of convulſion with 
ſtupor frequently occur, and ceaſe when the tooth advances; but 
this is not to be expected in advanced life. Sir „about ſixty 
years of age, had only three teeth left in his upper jaw, a canine 
tooth, and one on each ſide of it. He was ſeized with epileptic fits, 
with pain commencing in theſe teeth. He was urged to have them 
extracted, which he delayed too long, till the fits were become ha- 
bitual, and then had them extracted 1 in vain, and in a few months 
ſunk under the diſeaſe. 

Mr. F-—, who had lived 3 and had been occaſion- 
ally affected with the gout, was ſuddenly ſeized with epileptic fits; 
the convulſions were ſucceeded by apoplectie ſnoring ; from which 
he was, in about 20 minutes, "diſturbed by freſh convulſions, and 
had continued in this ſituation above four-and-twenty hours. About 
eight ounces of blood were then taken from him; and after having 
obſerved, that the apoplectic's torpor continued about 20 minutes, I 
directed him to be forcibly raiſed up in bed, aſter he had thus lain 
about fifteen minutes, _ an interval-between the termination of 
the ſleep, and the renovation of convulſion. In this interval he was 
induced to ſwallow forty drops of laudanum. Twenty more were 
given him in the ſame manner in about half an hour, both which 
evidently ſhortened the convulſion fits, and the conſequent ſtupor ; 
he then took thirty more drops, which for the preſent removed the 
Uu 2 fits, 
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fits. He became rather inſape the next day, and after about 
throe more days loſt the inſanity, and recovered his uſual ſtate of 
health, 

The caſe mentioned in Sect. XX VII. 2. where the patient was left 
after epileptig fits with a ſuffuſion of blood beneath the tunica ad- 
junctiva of the eye, was in almoſt every reſpect ſimilar to the pre- 
ceding, and ſubmitted to the ſame treatment. Both of them ſuffered 
frequent relapſes, which were relieved by the ſame means, and at 
length periſhed, I believe, by the epileptic fits. 

In thoſe patients, who have not been ſubject to epilepſy before they 
have arrived to about forty years of age, and who have been intem- 
perate in reſpect to ſpirituous potation, 1 have been induced to believe, 
that the fits were occaſioned by the pain of a diſeaſed liver; and this 
became more probable in one of the above ſubjects, who had uſed means 
to repel eruptions on the face; and thus by ſome ſtimulant applica- 
tion had prevented an inflammation taking place on the ſkin of the 
face inſtead of on ſome part of the liver. Secondly, as in theſe caſes 
inſanity had repeatedly occurred, which could not be traced from an he- 
reditary ſource; there is reaſon to believe, that this as well as the epi- 
leptic convulſions were cauſed by ſpirituous potation; and that this 
therefore 1s the original ſource both of epilepſy and of inſanity in thoſe 
families, which are afflicted with them. This idea however brings ſome 
conſolation with it; as it may be inferred, that in a few ſober generations 
- theſe diſeaſes may be eradicated, which otherwiſe deſtroy the family. 
M. M. Veneſection. Opium. Bark. Steel. Arſenic. Opium 


one grain twice a day for years together. See the preceding 
article. 


* 


8. Eprlepfia dolorifica. Painful epilepſy. In the common epilepſy 
the convulſions are immediately induced, as ſoon as the diſagreeable 
Aenſation, which cauſes them, commences ; but in this the pain con- 
tinues long with gold extremities, gradually increaſing for two or 
three hours, till at length convulſions or madneſs come on ; which 


. 


terminate 
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terminate the daily n and ceaſe themſelves i in a little time 
afterwards. 

This diſeaſe ſometimes originates from a pain about.the lower edge 
of the liver, ſometimes in the temple, and ſometimes in the puden- 
dum; it recurs daily for five or ſix weeks, and then ceaſes for ſeveral 
months. The pain is owing to defect of action, that is, to the ac- 
cumulation of ſenſorial power in the part, which probably ſympathizes 
with ſome other part, as explained in Sect. XXXV. 2. XII. 5. 3. and 
Claſs II. 1. 1. 11.. and IV. 2. 2. 3. 

It is the moſt painful mal. dy that human 1 nature is liable to See 
Set. XXXIV. 1. 4. 

Mrs. C was ſeized every day about the ſame hour with violent 
pain on the right fide of her bowels about the ſituation of the lower 
edge of the liver,. without fever, which increaſed for an hour or two, 
till it became totally intolerable. After violent ſcreaming ſhe fell into 
convulſions, which terminated ſometimes in fainting, with or with- 
out ſtertor, as in common epilepſy ; at other times a tempory inſanity. 
ſupervened ; which continued about half an hour, and the fit ceaſed. 
Theſe paroxyſms had returned daily for two or three weeks, and were 
at length removed by large doſes of opium, like the fits of reverie or 
ſomnambulation. About half an hour before the expected return of 
the fit three or four grains of opium were exhibited, and then tincture 
of opium was given in warm brandy and water about 20 or 30 drops 
every half hour, till the eyes became ſomewhat inflamed, and the 
noſe began to itch, and by the ſharp movements of the patient, or 
quick ſpeech, an evident intoxication appeared; and then it generally 
happened that the pain ceaſed. But the effects of this large doſe of 
opium was ſucceeded by perpetual ſickneſs and efforts to vomit, with 
great general debility all the ſucceeding day. 

The rationale of this temporary cure from the exhibition of opium 
and vinous ſpirit depends on the great expenditure of ſenſorial power 
in the increaſed actions of all the irritative motions, by the ſtimulus 
of ſuch large quantities of opium and vinous ſpirit ; together with the 


production 
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production of much ſenſation, and many movements of the organs of 
ſenſe or ideas in conſequence of that ſenſation; and laſtly, even the 
"motions of the arterial ſyſtem become accelerated by this degree of in- 
toxication, all which ſoon exhauſted ſo much ſenſorial power as to 
relieve the pain; which would otherwiſe have cauſed convulſions or 
inſanity, which are other means of expending ſenſorial power. The 
general debility on the ſucceeding day, and the particular debility of 
the ſtomach, attended in conſequence with ſickneſs and frequent ef- 
forts to vomit, were occaſioned by the ſyſtem having previouſly been 
fo ſtrongly ſtimulated, and thoſe parts in particular on which the 
opium and wine more immediately acted. This ſickneſs continued 
ſo many haurs as to break the catenation of motions, which had daily 
Teproduced the paroxyſm; and thus it generally happened, that the 
whole diſeiſe ceaſed for ſome weeks or months from one great intoxi- 
cation, a circumſtance not _ to be explained on any other 
theory. 

The exceſs or deſect of motion in any part of the ſyſtem occaſions 
the production of pain in that part, as in Sect. XII. 1. 6. This defect 
or exceſs of fibrous action is generally induced by exceſs or defect of 
the ſtimulus of objects external to the moving organ. But there is 
another ſource of exceſſive fibrous action, and conſequent pain, which 
is from exceſs of volition, which is liable to affect thoſe muſcles, that 
have weak antagoniſts; as thoſe which ſupport the under jaw, and 
cloſe the mouth in biting, and thoſe of the calf of the leg; which are 
thus liable to fixed or A contractions, as in wikis: or locked 
Jaw, and in the cramp of the calf of the leg; and perhaps in ſome 
colics, as in that of Japan : theſe pains, from Eonratiian arifing from 
| exceſs of volition in the part from the want of the counteraction of 
antagoniſt muſcles, may give occaſional cauſe to epileptic fits, and 
may be relieved in the fame way, either by exciting irritative and 
ſenſitive motions by the ſtimulus of opium and wine; or by convul- 
ſions or inſanity, as deſcribed above, which are only different methods 
of exhauſting the general quantity of ſenſorial power. 

Conſidering 
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Conſidering the great reſemblance between this kind of painful, 
epilepſy and the colic of Japan, as deſcribed by Kemfer ; and that 
that diſeaſe was ſaid to be cured by acupuncture, or the prick of a, 
needle ; I directed ſome very thin ſteel needles to be made about three 
inches long, and of ſuch a temper, that they would bend double 
rather = break ; and wrapped wax thread over about half an inch 
of the blunt end for a handle, One. of theſe needles, when the pain 
occurred, was puſhed about an inch into the painful part, and the 
pain inſtantly ceaſed ; but I was not certain, whether the fear of the. 
patient, or the ſtimulus of the puncture, occaſioned the ceſſation of 
pain; and as the paroxyſm had continued ſome weeks, and was then 
declining, the experiment was not tried again. The diſeaſe is ſaid to 
be very frequent in Japan, and its ſeat to be in the bowels, and that 
the acupuncture eliminates the air, which is ſuppoſed to diſtend the 
bowel. But though the aperture thus made is too ſmall to admit of 
the eduction of air; yet as the ſtimulus of ſo ſmall a puncture may 
either excite a torpid part into action, or cauſe a ſpaſmodic one to 
ceaſe to act; and laſtly, as no injury could be likely to enſue from 
ſo ſmall a perforation, I ſhould be inclined at ſome future time to give 
this a fairer trial in ſimilar circumſtances, 

Another thing worth trial at the commencement of this deplorable 
diſeaſe would be electricity, by pulling ſtrong | ſhocks through the 
painful part; which, whether the pain was owing to the inaction of 
that part, or of ſome ether membrane affociated . it, might ſti- 
mulate them into exertion; or into inaCtivity, if owing to fixed um 
ful conttaction. 

Aud laſtly, the cold bath, or aſperſions with cold water on the af- 
fected part, according to the method of Dr, Currie in the Memoirs of 
a Med. Soc. London, V. iii. p. 147, might produce great effect at 
the commencement of the pain. Nevertheleſs opium duly admi- 
niſtered, ſo as to precede the expected paroxyſm, and in ſuch doſes, 
given by degrees, as to induce intoxication, is principally to be de- 
pended upon iu this deplorable malady. To which ſhould be added, 

| | | | | | that 
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that if action can be previouſly performed, even to but few 
ounces, the effe& of the opium is much more certain ; and ſtill more 
ſo, if there be time to premiſe a briſk cathartic, or even an emetic. 
The effect of increaſed ſtimulus is ſo much greater after previous de- 
fect of ſtimulus; and this is ſtill of greater advantage where the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe happens to conſiſt in a material, which can be abſorbed. 
See Art. IV. 2.8. 

M. M. Veneſection. A. emetic. A cathartic. Warm bath. 
Opium a grain every half hour. Wine. Spirit of wine. If the pa- 
tient becomes intoxicated by the above means, the fit ceaſes, and vio- 
lent vomitings and debility ſucceed on the ſubſequent day, and prevent 
a return. Bliſters or ſinapiſms on the ſmall of the leg, taken off 
when they give much pain, are of uſe in lighter convulſions. 
Acupuncture. Electricity. Aſperſion with cold water on the pain- 
ful part. | | 

9. Somnambuliſmus. Sleep-walking is a part of reverie, or ſtudium 
inane, deſcribed in Sect. XIX. In this malady the patients have 
only the general appearance of being aflcep in reſpect to their inatten- 

tion to the ſtimulus of external objects, ut, like the epilepſies above 
deſcribed, it conſiſts in voluntary exert10:13 to relieve pain. The 
muſcles are ſubſervient to the will, as appears by the patient's walk- 
ing about, and ſometimes doing the common offices of life. The 
ideas of the mind allo are obedient to the will, becauſe their diſcourſe 
is conſiſtent, though they anſwer imaginary queſtions, The irrita- 
tive ideas of external objects continue in this malady, becauſe the pa- 
tients do not run againſt the furuiture of the room ; and when they 
apply their volition to their organs of ſenſe, they become ſenſible of 
the objects they attend to, but not otherwiſe, as general ſenſation is 
deſtroyed by the violence of their voluntary exertions. At the ſame 
time the ſenſations of pleaſure in conſequence of ideas excited by vo- 
lition are vividly experienced, and other ideas ſeem to be excited by 
theſe pleaſurable ſenſations, as appears in the caſe of Maſter A. Sect. 


XXXIV. 
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XXXIV. 3. 1. where a hiſtory of a hunting ſcene was voluntarily 
recalled, with all the pleaſurable ideas which attended it. In melan- 
choly madneſs the patient is employed in voluntarily exciting one 
idea, with thoſe which are connected with it by voluntary affociatious 
only, but not ſo violently as to exclude the ſtimuli of external objects. 
In reverie variety of ideas are occaſionally excited by volition, and 
thoſe which are connected with them either by ſenſitive or voluntary 
aſſociations, and that ſo violently as to exclude the ſtimuli of external 
objects. Theſe two ſituations of our ſenſual motiong, or ideas, re- 
ſemble convulſion and epilepſy; as in the former the ſtimulus of ex- 
ternal objects is ſtill perceived, but not ia the latter. Whence this 
diſeaſe, fo far from being connected with ſleep, though it has by uni- 
verſal miſtake acquired its name from it, ariſes from exceſs of voli- 
tion, and not from a ſuſpenſion of it; and though, like other kinds af 
epilepſy, it often attacks the patients in their ſleep, yet thoſe two, 
whom I ſaw, were more frequently ſeized with it while awake, the 
ſleep- walking being a part of the reverie. See Sect. XIX. and XXXIV. 
3. and Claſs II. 1. 7. 4. and III. 1. 2. 18. | 
M. M. Opium in large doſes before the expected paroxyſam. 


10. Afthma convulſiuum. The fits of convullive aſthma return at 
periods, and are attended with cold extremities, and ſo far reſemble . 
the acceſs of an intermittent fever ; but, as the lungs are not ſenſible 
to the pain of cold, a ſhivering does not ſucceed, but inſtead of it 
violent efforts of reſpiration ; which have no tendency, as in the 
humoral aſthma, to diſlodge any offending material, but only to re- 
lieve the pain by exertion, like the ſhuddering in the beginning of 
ague-fits, as explained Claſs III. I. 1. 2. 

Ihe inſenſibility of the lungs to cold is Ard on going into 
froſty air from a warm room; the hands and face become painfully 


cold, but no ſuch ſenſation is excited in the lungs; which is another 


argument in favour of the exiſtence of a peculiar et of nerves for the 
Vol. II. X x | purpoſe 
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purpoſe of perceiving the univerſal fluid matter of heat, in which all 
things are immerſed. See Sect. XIV. 6. Yet are the lungs never- 
theleſs very ſenſible to the deficiency of oxygen in the atmoſphere, 
as all people experience, when they go into a room crowded with 
company and candles, and complain, that it is ſo cloſe, they can 
ſcarcely breathe ; and the ſame in ſome hot days in ſummer, 
There are two diſeaſes, which bear the name of aſthma; The 
firſt is the torpor or inability of the minute veſſels of the lungs, con- 
ſiſting of the terminations of the pulmonary and bronchial arteries and 
-veins, and their attendant lymphatics; in this circumſtance it re- 
ſembles the difficulty of breathing, which attends cold bathing, If 
"this continues long, a congeſtion of fluid in the air- cells ſucceeds, as 
the abſorbent actions _ completely before the ſecerning ones; as 
explained in Claſs I. 1. 2. 3. And the coldneſs, which attends the 
inaction of theſe veſſels, prevents the uſual quantity of exhalation. 
Some fits ceaſe before this congeſtion takes place, and in them no vio- 
lent ſweating nor any expuition of phlegm occurs. This is the hu- 
moral aſthma, deſcribed at Claſs II. 1. 1. »£ ; 
The ſecond kind of afthma-confiſts in the convulſive actions in 
_ conſequence of the difagreeable ſenſations thus induced; which in 
ſome fits of aſthma are very great, as appears in the violent efforts to 
raiſe the ribs, and to depreſs the diaphragm, by lifting the ſhoulders, 
Theſe, fo long as they contribute to remove the cauſe of the diſeaſe, 
are not properly convulſions, but exertions immediately cauſed by 
ſenſation; but in this kind of aſthma they are only efforts to relieve | 
pain, and are frequently preceded by other epileptic convulſions; 
Theſe two kinds of aſthmas have ſo many reſembling features, and 
are ſo frequently intermixed, that it often requires great attention to 
diftinguiſh them; but as one of them is allied to n and the 
other to epilepſy, we ſhall acquire a clearer idea of them by com- 
paring them with thoſe diſorders. A criterion of the humoral or hy- 
dropic aſthma is, that it is relieved by copious ſweats about the head 
N. 3 | and 


and breaſt, which are to be aſcribed to the ſenſitive exettions of the 
pulmonary veſſels to relieve the pain occaſioned by the anaſarcous 
congeſtion in the air-cells ; and which is effected by the increaſed ab- 
forption of the mucus, and its elimination by the retrograde action of 
thoſe lymphatics of the ſkin, whoſe branches communicate with the 
pulmonary ones; and which partial ſweats do not eaſily admit of any 
other explanation. See Claſs I. 3. 2. 8. Another criterion of it is, 
that it is generally attended with ſwelled legs, or other ſymptoms of 
anaſarca. A criterion of the convulſive aſthma may be had from the 
abſence of theſe cold clammy ſweats of the upper part of the body 
only, and from the patient having occaſionally been ſubje& to con- 
vulſions of the limbs, -as in the common epilepſy. 

It may thus frequently happen, that in the humoral aſthma ſome 
exertions of the lungs may occur, which may not contribute to diſ- 
charge the anaſarcous lymph, but may be efforts ſimply to relieve 
pain; beſides thoſe efforts, which produce the increaſed abſorption 
and elimination of it; and thus we, have a bodily diſeaſe reſembling in 
this circumſtance the reverie, in which both ſenſitive and voluntary 
motions are at the ſame time, or in ſueceſſion, excited for the pur- 
"pole of relieving pain. 

It may likewiſe ſometimes haven, that the diſagreeable ſenſation, 
occaſioned by the congeſtion of lymph in the air-cells in the humoral 
or hydropic aſthma, may induce voluntary convulſions of the refpira- 
tory organs only to relieve the pain, without any ſenſitive actions of 
the pulmonary abſorbents to abſorb and eliminate the congeſtion of 
ſerous fluid; and thus the ſame cauſe may occafionally induce either 
the humoral or convulfive aſthma. ; 

The humoral aſthma has but one remote cauſe, which is the torpor 
of the pulmonary veſſels, like that which occurs on going into the 
cold bath ; or the want of abſorption of the pulmonary lymphatics to 
take up the lymph effuſed into the air-cell. Whereas the convulſive 
aſthma, like other convulſions, or epilepſies, may be W by 
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pain in almoſt any remote part of the ſyſtem. But in ſome of the 
adult patients in this diſeaſe, as in many epilepſies, I have ſuſpected 
the remote cauſe to be a pain of the liver, or of the biliary ducts. 
The aſthmas, which have been induced in conſequence of the re- 
ceſs of eruptions, eſpecially of the leprous kind, countenance this 
opinion. One lady I knew, who-for many years laboured under an 
aſthma,. which ceaſed on her being afflicted with pain, ſwelling, and- 
diſtortion of ſome of her large joints, which were eſteemed gouty, 
but. perhaps erroneouſly. And a young man, whom I'faw yeſterday, 
was ſeized with aſthma on the retroceſſion, or ceaſing of eruptions o on: 
his face. 

The convulſive aſthma, as well as the hydropic, are more liable to 
return in hot weather ; which may be occaſioned by. the leſs quantity 
of oxygen exiſting in a given quantity of warm air, than of cold, 
which can be taken into the lungs at one inſpiration... They are both 
molt liable to occur after the firſt ſleep, which is therefore a general 
criterion of aſthma. The cauſe of this is explained in Sect. XVIII. 15. 
and applies to both of them, as our ſenſibility to internal uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion. increaſes during ſleep. 

When children are gaining teeth, long before they appear, the pain 
of the gums often induces ee This pain is relieved in ſome 
by ſobbing and ſcreaming; but in others a laborious reſpiration is ex- 
ertcd to relieve the pain; and this conſtitutes the true aſthma convul- 
ſivum. In other children again general convulſions, or epileptic pa- 
roxyſins, ate induced for this purpoſe ;_ which, like other epilepſies, 
become eſtabliſhed by habit, and recur before the irritation has-time: 
to produce the painful ſenſation, which originally cauſed them. 

The aſthma convulſivum is alſo ſometimes induced by worms, or 
by acidity in the ſtomachs of children, and by other painful ſenſations- 
in adults; in whom it is generally called nervous aſthma, and is often. 
Joined with other epileptic ſymptoms, 

This aſthma. is diſtinguiſhed. from the Nie and Co 

the 
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the croup, by the preſence of fever in the two latter. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the humoral aſthma, as in that the patients are more 
liable to run to the cold air for relief, are more ſubje& to cold extre- 
mities, and experience the returns of it more frequently after their 
firſt ſleep. It is diſtinguiſhed from the hydrops thoracis, as that has 
no intervals, and the patient fits conſtantly upright, and the breath is 
colder; and, where the pericardium is affected, the pulſe is quick and 
unequal. See Hydrops Thoracis, I. 2. 3. 14. 

M. M. Veneſection once. A cathartic with calomel once. G 
Aſſafætida. Warm bath. If the cauſe can be detected, as in toothing 
or worms, it ſhould be removed. As this ſpecies of aſthma is ſo li- 
able to recur during fleep, like epileptic fits, as mentioned in Section 
XVIII. 15. there was reaſon to believe, that the reſpiration of an at- 


moſphere mixed with hydrogen, or any other innocuous air, which. 


might dilute the oxygen, would be. uſeful in preventing the parox- 


yſms by decreaſing the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem. This, I am informed 
by Dr. Beddoes, has been uſed with decided ſucceſs by. Dr. Ferriar. 


See Claſs H. 1. 1. 7. 


11. Afthma dolorificum. Angina pectoris. The painful aſthma 


was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Heberden in the Tranſactions of the Col- 
lege; its principal ſymptoms couſiſt in a pain about the middle of the 
ſternum, or rather lower, on every increaſe of pulmonary or muſcu- 
lar exertion, as in walking faſter than uſual, or going quick up a hill, 


or even up ſtairs ;. with great difficulty of breathing, ſo as to occafion 


the patient inſtantly: to ſtop. A pain in the arms about the inſertion 
of the tendon of the pectoral muſcle generally attends, and a defire of 


reſting by hanging on a door or branch of a tree by the arms is 


| ſometimes obſerved. Which is explained in Claſs I. 2. 3. 14. and in 

Sect. XXIX. F. 2. 
Theſe patients generally die ſuddenly; and on examining the tho- 
rax no certain cauſe, or ſeat, of the diſeaſe has been detected; ſome 
have 


\ 
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| have ſuppoſed the valves of the arteries, or of the heart, were imper- 
ſect; and others that the acgumulation of fat about this viſcus or the 
lungs obſtructed their due action; but other obſervations do not accord 
with theſe ſuppoſitions. 

Mr. W an elderly gentleman, was ſeized with aſthma during 
the hot part of laſt ſummer; he always waked from his firſt ſleep with 
difficult reſpiration, and pain in the middle of his ſternum, and after 
about an hour was enabled to ſleep again. As this had returned for 
about a fortnight, it appeared to me to be an aſthma complicated with 
the diſeaſe, which Dr. Heberden has called angina pectoris. It was 
treated by veneſection, a cathartic, and then by a graur of opium 
given at going to bed, with ether and tincture of opium when the 
pain or aſthma recurred, and laſtly with the bark, but was ſeveral 
days before it was perfectly ſubdued. ' 

This led me to conceive, that in this painful aſthma the diaphra m, 
as well as the other muſcles of reſpiration, was thrown into convul- 
ſive action, and that the fibres of this muſcle not having proper anta- 
goniſts, a painful fixed ſpaſm of it, like that of the ale the calf 
of the leg in the cramp, might be the cauſe of death in the angina 
pe doris, which J have thence arranged under the name of pai wful 
aſthma, and leaye for further „. 

From the hiſtory of the caſe of the late much lamented John 
Hunter, and from the appearances after death, the caſe ſeems to have 
been of this kind, complicated with vertigo and conſequent affection 
of the ſtomach. The remote cauſe ſeems to have ariſen from offifi- 
cations of the coronary arteries ; and the immediate cauſe of his death 
from fixed ſpaſm of the heart. Other hiſtories and diſſections are ſtill 
required to put this matter out of doubt; as it is poſſible, that either 
a fixed ſpaſm of the diaphragm, or of the heart, which are both fur- 
niſhed with but weak antagoniſts, may occaſion ſudden death; and 
theſe may conſtitute two diſtin diſeaſes. * 
Four patients I have now in my recollection, all of whom I be- 

lieved 
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| Teved to labour under the angina pectoris in a great degree; which 
have all recovered, and have continued well three or four ycars by 
the uſe, as I believe, of iſſues on the inſide of each thich; which 
were at firſt large enough to contain two peaſe each, and afterwards 
but one. They took beſides ſome flight antimonial medicine for a 
while, and were reduced to half the quantity or ſtrength of their uſual 
potation of fermented liquor. 

The ule of femoral iſſues in angina pectoris was firſt recommended 
by Dr. Macbride, phyſician at Dublin, Med. Obſerv. & Enquir. 
Vol. VI. And 1 was further induced to make trial of them, not only 
becauſe the means which I had before uſed were inadequate, 
but from the ill effect I once obſerved upon the lungs, which 
ſucceeded the cure of a ſmall fore beneath the knee; and argued 
converſely, that iſſues in the lower limbs might aſſiſt a difficult re- 
ſpiration. 

Mrs. I, about fifty, had a ſmall fore place about the fize of 
half a pea on the inſide of the leg a little below the knee. It had diſ- 
charged a pellucid fluid, which ſhe called a ley-water, daily for four- 
teen years, with a great deal of pain; on which account the applied 
to a ſurgeon, who, by means of bandage and a ſaturnine application, 
ſoon healed the ſore, unheedful of the conſequences. In leſs than two 
months after this I ſaw her with great difficulty of breathing, which 
with univerſal anaſarca ſoon deſtroyed her. 

The theory of the double effect of iſſues, as above 1 one in 
relieving by their preſence the aſthma dolorificum, and the other in 
producing by its cure an anaſarca of the lungs, is not eaſy to explain. 

Some ſimilar effects from cutaneous cruptions and frem bliſters are 
mentioned in Claſs I. 1. 2. 9. In theſe caſes it ſeems probabve, that 
the pain occaſioned by iſſues, and perhaps the abſorption of a ſmall 
quantity of aerated purulent matter, ſtimulate the whole ſyſtem into 
greater energy of action, and thus prevent the torpor which is the 
beginning of ſo many diſeaſes, In confirmation of this effect of pain 
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on the ſyſtem, I remember the caſe of a lady of an ingenious and ac- 
tive mind, who, for many of the latter years of her life, was perpe- 
tually ſubject to great pains of her head from decaying teeth. When 
all her teeth were gone, ſhe became quite low ſpirited, and melan- 
choly in the popular ſenſe of that word, and after a year or two be- 
came univerſally dropſical and died. 

M. M. Iſſues in the thighs. Five grains of rhubarb, and one ſixth 
of a grain of; emetic tartar every night for. ſome mouths, with or 
without half a grain 'of opium. No ſtronger liquor than ſmall beer, 
or wine diluted with twice its quantity of water. Since I wrote the 
above I have ſeen two caſes of hydrops thoracis, attended with pain 
in the left arm, ſo as to be miſtaken for aſthma dolorificum, in 
which femoral iſſues, though applied early in the diſeaſe, had no 
effect. 


12. Stridor dentium. The clattering of the teeth on going into 
cold water, or in the beginning of ague-fits,* is an exertion along with 
the tremblings of the ſkin to relieve the pain of cold. The teeth and 
ſkin being more ſenſible to cold than the more internal parts, and 
more expoſed to it, is the reaſon that the muſcles, which ſerve 
them, are thrown into exertion from the pain of cold rather than 
thoſe of reſpiration, as in ſcreaming from more acute pain. Thus 
the poet, 

Put but your toes into cold water, 


Vour correſpondent teeth will clatter. 
PRIOR. 


In more acute pains the jaws are gnaſhed together with great vehe- 
mence, inſomuch that ſometimes the teeth are ſaid to have been 
broken by the force. See Sect. XXXIV, 1. 3. In theſe caſes ſome- 
thing ſhould be offered to the patient to bite, as a towel, otherwiſe 
they are liable to tear their own arms, or to bite their attendants, as I 


my witneſſed in the painful epilepſy. 
13. Tetanus 
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13. Tetanus triſmus. Cramp. The tetanus conſiſts of a fixed 
ſpaſm of almoſt all the muſcles of the body; but the triſmus, or 
locked jaw, is the moſt frequent diſeaſe of this kind. It is generally 
believed to ariſe from ſympathy with an injured tendon. In one caſe 
where it occurred in conſequence of a broken ankle from a fall from a 
horſe, it was preceded by evident hydrophobia. Amputation was ad- 
viſed, but not ſubmitted to; two wounds were laid into one with 
ſciſſors, but the patient died about the ſeventh day from the accident. 
In this caſe the wounded tendon, like the wounds from the bite of a 
mad dog, did not produce the hydrophobia, and then the locked jaw, 
till ſeveral days after the accident. 

1 twice witneſſed the locked jaw from a pain beneath the ſternum, 
about the part where it is complained of in painful aſthma, or angina 
pectoris, in the ſame lady at ſome years diſtance of time. The laſt 
time it had continued two days, and ſhe wrote her mind, or expreſſed 
herſelf by ſigns. On obſerving a broken tooth, which made a ſmall 
aperture into her mouth, I rolled up five grains of opium like a worm 
about an inch long, and introducing it over the broken tooth, puſhed 

it onward by means of a ſmall crow-quill ; as it diſſolved I obſerved 
| ſhe ſwallowed her ſaliva, and in leſs than half an hour, ſhe opened her 
mouth and converſed as uſual. ap 

Men are taught to be aſhamed of ſcreaming from pain in their early 
years; hence they are prone to exert the muſcles of the jaws inſtead, 
which they have learnt to exert frequently and violently from their 
infancy; whence the locked jaw. This and the following ſpaſm have 
no alternate relaxations, like the preceding ones; which is perhaps 
owing, firſt, to the weakneſs of their antagoniſt muſcles, thoſe which 
clevate the j jaw being very ſtrong for the purpoſe of biting and maſti- 
cating hard ſubſtances, and for d the under j Jaw, with very 
weak antagoniſt muſcles ; and ſecondly, to their not giving ſufficient 
relief even for a moment to the P or its preceding irritation, which 
excited them. 


Vo. II. EF: M. M. Opium 
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M. M. Opium in very large quantities. Mercurial ointment uſed 
extenſively. Electricity. Cold bath. Dilate the wound, and fill it 
with lint moiſtened with ſpirit of turpentine; which inflames the 
wound, and cures or prevents the convulſions. See a cafe, Tranſact. 
of American Society, Vol. II. p. 227. 

Wine in large quantities in one caſe was more ſueceſsful than opi- 
um; it probably inflames more, which in this difeafe is deſirable. 
Between two or three ounces of bark, and from a quart to three pints | 
of wine a day, ſueceeded better than opium. Ib. 

14. Tetanus delorificus. Painful cramp. This kind of ſpaſm moſt 
frequently attacks the calf of the leg, or muſcles of the toes; it often 
precedes paroxyſms of gout, and appears towards the end of violent 
diarrhoea, and from indigeſtion, or from acid diet. In theſe caſes it 
ſeems to ſympathize with the bowels, but is alſo frequently produced 
by the pain-of external cold, and to the too great previous extenſion of 
the muſcles, whence ſome people get the cramp in the extenſor muſ- 
cles of the toes after walking down hill, and of thoſe of the calf of 
the leg after walking up a ſteep eminence. For the reaſon why theſe 
cramps commence in fleep, fee Se. XVIII. 15. 

The muſcle in this diſeaſe contracts itſelf to relieve ſome ſmaller 
pain, eithor from irritation or affociation, and then falls into great pain 
itſelf, from the too great action of its own fibres. Hence any muſcle, 
by being too vehemently exerted, falls into cramp, as in ſwimming 
too forcibly in water, which is painfully cold ; and a ſecondary pain is 
then induced by the too violent contraction of the muſcle ; though the 
pain, which was the cauſe of the contraction, ceaſes. Which ac- 
counts for the continuance of the contraction, and diſtinguiſhes this 
diſeaſe from other convulſions, which are relaxed and exerted alter- 
nately. Hence whatever may be the cauſe of the primary pain, which 
occaſions the cramp of the calf of the leg, the ſecondary one is re- 
lievable by ſtanding up, and thus by the weight of the body on the 

7 5 7068 
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toes forcibly extending the contracted muſcles. For the cauſe, which 
induces theſe muſcles of the calf of the leg to fall into more violent 
contraction than other ſpaſmodic muſcles, proceeds from the weakneſs 
of their antagoniſt muſcles; as they are generally extended again after 
action by the weight of the _ on the balls of the. toes. Sec the 
preceding article, 

M. M. Rub the legs with 8 diſſolved in oil, and let the pa- 
tient wear ſtockings in bed. If a foot-board be put at the bed's feet, 
and the bed be ſo inclined, that he will reſt a little with his toes 
againſt the foot- board, that preſſure is faid to prevent the undue con- 
trations of the muſculi gaſtrocnemii, which conſtitute the calf of the 
leg. In gouty patients, or where the bowels are affected with acidity, 
half a grain of opium, and fix grains of rhubarb, and fix of chalk, 
every night. Fleſh-meat to ſupper. A little very weak warm ſpirit 
and water may be taken for preſent relief, when theſe cramps are very 
troubleſome to weak or gouty patients, 


15.  Hydrophobia Dread of water generally attending canine mad- 
neſs. I was witneſs to a caſe, where this diſeaſe preceded the locked 
jaw from a wound in the ankle, occaſioned by a fall from a horſe ; 'as 
mentioned in the preceding article. It came on about the ſixth day 
after the accident ; when the patient attempted to ſwallow fluids, he 
became convulſed all over from the pain of this attempt, and ſpurted 
them out of his mouth with violence. It is alſo faid to happen in 
ſome hyſterical caſes. Hence it ſeems rather the immediate conſe- 
quence of a pained tendon, than of a contagious poiſon. And is ſo 
far analogous to tetanus, n with the Warn of may Ruſch 
and Doctor Percival, 

In other reſpects, as it is produced by. the ſaliva of an enraged ani- 
mal inſtilled into a wound, it would ſeem analogous to the poiſon of 
venomous animals. And from the manner of its acceſs ſo long 
after the bite, and of its termination in a ſhort time, it would 
| Yy 2 ſeem 
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ſeem to reſemble the progreſs of contagious fevers. See Sect. XXII. 
3. 3. if 

Tf the patient was bitten in a part, which could be totally cut 
away, as a finger, even after the hydrophobia appears, it is probable 
it might cure it; as 1 ſuſpect the cauſe ſtill remains in the wounded 
tendon; and not in a diffuſed infection tainting the blood. Hence 
there are generally uneaſy ſenſations, as cold or numbneſs, in the old 
cicatrix, before the hydrophobia commences. See a caſe in Medical 
Communications, Vol. Il. p. 190. 


If the diſeaſed tendon could be inflamed without cutting it out, as 
by cupping, or cauſtic, or bliſter after cupping, and this .in the old 
wound long fince healed, after the hydrophobia commences, might 
prevent the ſpaſms about the throat. As inflaming the teeth by the 
uſe of mercury is of uſe in ſome kinds of hemicrania, Put ſpirit of 
turpentine on the wound, waſh it well. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 11. TV. 1. 
2. 

M. M. Wine, muſk, oil, internally. Opium, mercurial ointment, 
uſed extenſively. Mercurial fumigation. Turpeth mineral. To ſa- 
livate the patient as ſoon as poſſible. Exſection or a cauſtic on the 
ſcar, even after the appearance of hydrophobia. Put a tight bandage 
on the limb above the ſcar of the old wound to benumb the pained 
tendon, however long the wound may have been healed. Could a 
hollow catheter of elaſtic gum, coartchouc, be introduced into the 
ceſophagus- by the mouth or noſtril, and liquid nouriſhment be thus 
conveyed into the ſtomach ? See Default's Journal, Caſe J. where, in 
an ulcer of the mouth, ſuch a catheter was introduced by the noſtril, 
and kept in the ceſophagus for a month, + which means the patient 
was nouriſhed and preſerved. 

It is recommended by Dr. Bardfley to give oil internally by a fimi- 
Jar method contrived by Mr. John Hunter. He covered a probang 
with the ſkin of a ſmall cel, or the gut of a lamb or cat. It was tied 
up at one end above and below the ſponge, and a flit made above the 


upper 
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upper ligature; to the other end of the eel-ſkin or gut was fixed a 
bladder and pipe, The probang thus covered was introduced into the 
ſtomach, and the liquid food or medicine was put into the bladder and 
ſqueezed down through the eel-ſkin. Mem. of Society at Mancheſter. 
See Claſs I. 2. 3. 25. 

Dr. Bardſley has endeavoured: to prove, aka dogs never experience 
the hydrophobia, or canine madneſs, without having been previouſly 
bitten or infected; and ſecondly, that the diſeaſe in this ſpecies of 
animal always ſhews itſelf in five or ſix weeks; and concludes from 
hence, that this dreadful malady might be annihilated by making all 
the dogs in Great Britain perform a kind of quarantine, by ſhutting 

them up for a certain number of weeks. Though the diſeaſe from 
the bite of the mad dog is perhaps more analogous to thoſe from the 
| wounds inflicted by venomous animals than to thoſe from other cons 
tagious matter, yet theſe obſervations are well worthy further atten- 
tion; which the author promiſes. 


O RDO 
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l oO RDO I. 
Incregſed Volition. 


” 


GENU S IL 
With increaſed Aclions of the Organs of Senſe. 


In every ſpecies of madneſ: ſs there i: is a peculiar idea either of deſire 
or averſion, which is perpetually excited in the mind with. all its 
connections. In ſome conſtitutions this is connected with pleaſurable 
ideas without the exertion of much muſcular action, in others it pro- 
duces violent muſcular action to gain or avoid the object of it, in others 
it is attended with deſpair and inaction. Mania is the general word for 
the two former of theſe, and melancholia for the latter; but the ſpecies 
of them are as numerous as the deſires and averſions of mankind. 

In the preſent age the pleaſurable inſanities are moſt frequently in- 
duced by ſuperſtitious hopes of heaven, by ſentimental love, and by 
perſonal vanity. The furious inſanities by pride, anger, revenge, 
ſuſpicion. And the melancholy ones by fear of poverty, fear of death, 
and fear of hell ; with innumerable others. 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, diſcurſus, noſtri eſt farrago libelli. 
Jovex, I. 85. 
This idea, however, which induces madneſs or melancholy, is ge- 
nerally untrue; that is, the object is a miſtaken fact. As when a 
patient is perſuaded he has the itch, or venereal diſeaſe, of which he 


'* has no ſymptom, and becomes mad from the pain this idea occaſions, 


So that the object of madneſs is generally a delirious idea, and thence 
: cannot 


% 
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cannot be conquered by reaſon ; becauſe it continues to be excited by 
painful ſenſation, which is a ſtronger ſtimulus than volition, Mot 
frequently pain of body is the cauſe of convulſion, which is often 
however exchanged for madneſs; and a painful delirious idea is moſt 
frequently the cauſe of madneſs originally, but ſometimes of convul- 
ſion. Thus I have ſeen a young lady become convulſed from a fright, 
and die in a few days; and a temporary madneſs frequently termiuates 
the paroxyſms of the epilepſia dolorifica, and an inſanity of greater 
permanence is frequently induced by the pains or bruiſes of n. 
rition. 

Where the patient is debilitated a quick pulſe ſometimes attends 
inſane people, which is nevertheleſs generally only a ſymptom of the 
debility, owing to the too great expenditure of ſenſorial power; or of 
the paucity of its production, as in inirritative, or in ſenſitive inirritated 
fever. See III. 1.1. 

But nevertheleſs where the quick pulſe is permanent, it em the 
preſence of fever; and as the madneſs then generally ariſes from the 
diſagreeable ſenſations attending the fever, it is ſo far a good ſymp- 
tom; becauſe when the fever is cured, or ceaſes ſpontaneouſly, the 
inſanity moſt frequently vaniſhes at the ſame time. : 

The .ſtimulus of ſo much volition ſupports inſane people under va- 
riety of hardſhips, and contributes to the cure of diſeaſes from debility, 
as ſometimes occurs towards the end of fevers. See Sect. XXXIV. 
2. 5. And, on the ſame account, they bear large doſes of medicines 
to procure any operation on them; as emetics, and cathartics, Which, 
before they produce their effect in inverting the motions of the ſto- 
mach in vomiting, or of the abſorbents of the bowels in purging, 
muſt firſt weaken the natural actions of thoſe organs, as ſhewn in 
Set. XXXV. 1. 13. 

From theſe conſiderations it appears, that the indications of cure 
muſt conſiſt in removing the cauſe of the pain, whether it ariſes from 
a delirious idea, or from a real fact, or from bodily: diſeaſe ; or ſe- 

condly, 
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condly, if this cannot be done, by relieving. the pain in conſequence 
of ſuch idea or diſeaſe, The firſt is ſometimes effected by preſenting 
frequently in a day contrary-ideas to ſhew the fallacy, or the too 
great eſtimation, of the painful ideas. 2dly. By change of place, and 
thus preſenting the ſtimulus of new objects, as a long journey. 
.3dly. By producing forgetfulneſs of the idea or object, which cauſes 
their pain; by removing all things which recal it to their minds; 
and avoiding all converſation on ſimilar ſubjects. For I ſuppoſe no 
diſeaſe of the mind is ſo perfectly cured by other means as by "_ 
fulneſs. 

Secondly, the pain in conſequence of the ideas or bodily drſcaſes 
above deſcribed is to be removed, firſt, by evacuations, as yeneiec- 
tion, 'emetics, and cathartics; and then by large doſes of opium, or 
by the vertigo occaſioned by a circulating ſwing, or by a ſea-voyage, 
which, as they affe& the organs of ſenſe as well as evacuate the ſto- 
mach, may contribute to anſwer both indications of cure. 

Where maniacs are outrageous, there can be no doubt but coercion 
is neceſſary ; which may be done by means of a ſtraight waiſtcoat ; 
which diſarms them without hurting them; and by tying a handker- 
chief round their ankles to prevent their eſcape. In others there can 
be no doubt, but that confinement retards rather than promotes their 
cure; which is forwarded by change of ideas in conſequence of change 
of place and of objects, as by travelling or failing. 

The circumſtances which render conflucariat neceſſary, are firſt, 
af the lunatic is liable to injure others, which muſt be judged of by 
the outrage he has already committed. 2dly. If he is likely to injure 
himſelf; this alſo muſt be judged of by the deſpondency of his mind, 
af ſuch exiſts. gdly. If he cannot take care of his affairs. Where 
none of theſe circumſtances exiſt, there ſhould be no confinement. 
For though the miſtaken idea continues to exiſt, yet if no actions are 
produced in conſequence of it, the patient cannot be called inſane, he 
can only be en delirious. If every one, who poſſeſſes miſtaken 


ideas, 
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ideas, or who puts falſe eſtimates on things, was liable to confine- 
ment, I know not who of my readers in not tremble at the fight 
of a madhouſe! - | 
The moſt convenient diſtribution of Cinſanities will be into general, 
as mania mutabilis, ſtudium inane, and vigilia; and into partial in- 
ſanities. Theſe laſt again may be ſubdivided into deſires and aver- 
ſions, many of which are ſucceeded by pleaſurable. or painful ideas, 
by fury or dejection, according to the degree or violence of their ex- 
ertions. Hence the analogy between the inſanities of the mind, and 
the convulſions of the muſcles deſcribed in the preceding genus, is 
curiouſly exact. The convulſions without ſtupor, are either juſt ſuf- 
ficient to obliterate the pain, which occaſions them; or are ſucceeded 
by greater pain, as in the convulſio dolorifica. So the exertions in 
the mania mutabilis are either juſt ſufficient to allay the pain which 
occaſions them, and the patient dwells comparatively in a quiet ſtate; 
or thoſe exertions excite painful ideas, which are ſucceeded by furious 
diſcourſes, or outrageous actions. The ſtudium inane, or reverie, 
reſembles epilepſy, in which there is no ſenſibility to the ſtimuli of 
external objects. Vigilia, or watchfulneſs, may be compared to the 
general writhing of the body ; which is Juſt a ſufficient exertion to 
relieve the pain which occaſions it. Erotomania may be compared to 
triſmus, or other muſcular fixed ſpaſm, without much ſubſequent 
pain; and mzror to cramp of the muſcles of the leg, or other fixed 
ſpaſm with ſubſequent. pain. All theſe coincidences contribute to 
ſhew, as explained in Sect. III. 5, that our ideas are motions of the 
immediate organs of ſenſe ing the ſame laws as our muſcular 
motions. | | 
The violence of actiou accompanying inſanity depends mock. on 
the education of the perſon; thoſe who have been proudly educated 
with 'unreſtrained paſſions, are liable to greater fury; and thoſe, 
whoſe education has been humble, to greater deſpondency. Where 
the delirious idea, above deſcribed, arodacen pleaſurable ſenſations, as 
Vor., II. 2 2 in 
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in perſonal vanity or religious enthuſiaſm ; it is almoſt a pity to ſnatch 
them from their fool's paradiſe, and reduce them again to the com- 
mon lot of. humanity ; leſt they ſhould complain of their cure, like 
the patient deſcribed in Horace, 


| —Pol ! me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait, cui fic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiſſimus error 


The diſpoſition to inſanity, as well as to convulſion, is believed to 
be hereditary; and in conſequence to be induced in thoſe families 
from {lighter cauſes than in others. Convulſions have been ſhewn to 
have been moſt frequently induced by pains owing to defect of ſtimu- 
lus, as the ſhuddering from cold, and not from pains from exceſs of 
ſtimulus, which are generally ſucceeded by inflammation. But in- 
ſanities are on the contrary generally induced by pains from exceſs of 
ſtimulus, as from the too violent actions of our ideas, as in common 
anger, which is an inſanity of ſhort duration; for inſanities generally, 
though not always, ariſe from pains of the organs of ſenſe ; but con- 
vulſions generally, though not always, from pains of the membranes 
or glands.” And it has Lead previouſly explained, that though the 
membrane and glands, as the ſtomach and fkin, receive great pain 
from want of ſtimulus ; yet that the organs of ſenſe, as 8 eye and 
ear, receive no pain from defect of ſtimulus. 

Hence it follows, that the conſtitutions moſt liable to convulſion, 
are thoſe which moſt readily become torpid in ſome part of the ſyſ- 
tem, that is, which poſſeſs leſs irritability ; and that thoſe moſt liable 
to inſanity, are ſuch as have exceſs of ſenſibility; and laſtly, that 
theſe two circumſtances generally exiſt in the ſame conſtitution ; as 
explained in Sea. XXXI. 2. on Temperaments. Theſe obſervations 
explain why epilepſy and inſanity frequently ſucceed or reciprocate 
with each other, and why inirritable habits, as ſcrophulous ones, are 
liable to infanity, of which I have known ſome inſtances. 


3 In 
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In many caſes however there is no appearance of the diſpoſition to 
epilepſy or inſanity of the patent being tranſmitted to the progeny. 
Firſt, where the inſanity has ariſen from ſome violent diſappoint- 
ment, and not from intemperance in the uſe of ſpirituous liquors. 
Secondly, where the parent has acquired the inſanity or epilepſy by 
habits of intoxication after the procreation of his children, Which 
habits I ſuppoſe to be the general cauſe of the diſpoſition to inſanity in 
this country. See Claſs III. 1. 1. 7. 

As the diſpoſition to gout, dropſy, epilepſy, and inſanity, appears 
to be produced by the intemperate uſe of ſpirituous potation, and is in 
all of them hereditary ; it ſeems probable, that this diſpoſition gradu- 
ally increaſes from generation to generation, in thoſe families which 
continue for many generations to be intemperate 1 in this reſpect; till 
at length theſe diſeaſes are produced; that is, the irritability of the 
Ideen gradually is decreaſed by this powerful ſtimulus, and the ſen- 
ſibility at the ſame time increaſed, as explained in Se. XXXI. 1. and 
2. This diſpoſition is communicated to the progeny, and becomes 
ſill increaſed, if the ſame ſtimulus be continued, and ſo on by a 
third and fourth generation; which accounts for the appearance of 
epilepſy in the children of ſome families, where it was never known 
before to have exiſted, and could not be aſcribed to their own intem- 
perance, A parity of reaſoning ſhews, that a few ſober generations 
may gradually in the ſame manner reſtore a due degree of irritability 
to the family, and decreaſe the exceſs of ſenſibility. 

From hence it would appear probable, that ſcrophula and dropſy 
are diſeaſes from inirritability; but that in epilepſy and inſanity an ex- 
ceſs of ſenſibility is added, and the two faulty temperaments are thus 
conjoined. 


22 2 SPECIES. 
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SPE C113. 


1. Mania mutabilis. Mutable madneſs. Where the patients are 
liable to miſtake ideas of ſenſation for thoſe from irritation, that is, 
imaginations for realities, if cured of one ſource of infanity, they are 
liable in a few months to find another ſource i in ſome new miſtaken 
or imaginary idea, and to act from this new idea. The idea belongs 
to delirium, when it is an imaginary or miſtaken one ; but it is the 
voluntary actions exerted in conſequenee of this miſtaken idea, which 
conſtitute inſanity. 

In this diſeaſe the patient is liable carefully to-conceal the object of 
his deſire or averſion. But a conſtant inordinate ſuſpicion. of all peo- 
ple, and a careleflneſs of cleanlineſs, and of decency, are generally 
concomitants of madneſs. Their deſigns cannot be counteracted, till 
you can inveſtigate the delirious idea or object of their inſanity ; but 
as they are generally timid, they are therefore leſs to be dreaded, 

Z. Z. called a young girl, one of his maid-ſervants, into the par- 
lour, and, with cocked piſtols in his hands, ordered her to ſtrip her- 
ſelf naked; he then inſpected her with ſome attention, and diſmiſſed 
her untouched. Then he ſtripped two of his male ſervants in-the 
ſame manner, to the great terror of the neighbourhood. After he 
was ſecured, with much difficulty he was perſuaded to tell me, that 

he had got the itch, and had examined ſome of his ſervants to find 
out from whom he had received it; though at the ſame time there 
was not a ſpot to be ſeen on his hands, or other parts. The outrages 
in conſequence of this falſe idea were in ſome meaſure to be aſcribed 
to the pride occaſioned by unreſtrained education, affluent wealth, and 
dignified family. 

Madneſs is ſometimes produced by bodily pain, particularly I be- 
lieve of a diſeaſed liver, like convulſion and epilepſy ; at other times 

7 2 ä it 
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it is cauſed by very painful ideas occafioned by external circumſtances, - 
as of grief or diſappointment ; but the moſt frequent cauſe of inſanity 
ariſes from the pain of ſome imaginary or miſtaken idea; which may 
be termed hallucinatio maniacalis. This hallucination of one of the 
ſenſes is often produced in an inſtant, and generally becomes gradually 
weakened in proceſs of time, by the perpetual ſtimulus of external 
objects, or by the ſucceſſions of other catenations of ideas, or by the 
operations of medicines; and when the maniacal hallucination ceaſes, 
or is forgotten, the violent exertions ceaſe, which were in conſequence 
of it, and the diſeaſe is cured. 

Mr. , a clergyman, about forty years of age, who was 
rather a weak man, happened to be drinking wine in jocular company, 
and by accident ſwallowed a part of the ſeal of a letter, which he had 
juſt then received ; one of his companions ſeeing him alarmed, cried. 
out in humour, It will ſeal your bowels up.” He became melan- 
choly from that inſtant, and in a day or two refuſed to ſwallow any 
kind of nouriſhment. On being preſſed to give a reaſon for this re- 
fuſal, he anſwered, he knew nothing would paſs through him. A 
cathartic was given, which: produced a great many evacuations,. but 
he ſtill perſiſted, that nothing paſſed through him; and though he 
was frightened into taking a little broth once or twice by threats, yet 
he ſoon ceaſed intirely to — any thing, and died in conſequence 
of this inſane ide. 

Miſs „a ſenſible and ingenious lady, about thirty, ſaid ſhe had 
ſeen an angel; who told her, that ſhe need not eat, though all others 
were under the neceſſity of ſupporting their earthly exiſtence by food. 
After fruitleſs perſuaſions to take food, ſhe ſtarved herſelf to death. 
It was propoſed to ſend an angel of an higher order to tell her, that 
now ſhe muſt begin to eat and drink again; but it was not put into 
execution. | 5 

Mrs. » a lady between forty and fifty years of age, imagined 
that, ſhe heard a voice ſay to her one day, as ſhe was at her toilet, 

66 ** Repent, 
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* Repent, or you, will be damned.“ From that moment ſhe be- 
came melancholy, and this hallucination affected her in greater or leſs 
degree for about two years; ſhe then recovered perfectly, and is now 
a cheerful old, woman. 

Mrs. ——, a farmer's wife, going up ſtairs to dreſs, found the 
curtains of her bed drawn, and on undrawing them, ſhe believed that 
ſhe ſaw the corpſe of her ſiſter, who was then ill at the diſtance of 
twenty miles, and became from that time inſane; and as her fiſter 
died about the time, ſhe could not be produced to. counteract 
the inſane hallucination, . but ſhe nn recovered in a few 
months. | 

Mrs. ——, a moſt elegant, beautiful, and accompliſhed lady, 
about twenty-two years of age, had been married about two months 
to an elegant, poliſhed, and affluent young man, and it was well 
known to be a, love-match on both ſides. She ſuddenly became me- 
lancholy, and yet not to ſo great a degree, but that ſhe could com- 
mand herſelf to do the honours of her table with grace and apparent 
eaſe. After many days intreaty, ſhe at length told me, that ſhe 
thought her marrying her huſband had made him unhappy ; and 
that this idea ſhe could not efface from her mind day or night. 1 
withſtood her, being confined, as ſome had adviſed, and propoſed a 
ſea-voyage to her, with expectation that the ſickneſs, as well as 
change of objects, might remove the inſane hallucination, by intro- 
ducing other energetic ideas ; this was not complied with, but ſhe 

travelled about England with her friends and her huſband for many 
months, and at length perfectly recovered, and is now I am informed 
in health and Grits, : 

Theſe caſes are related to ſhew the * of endeavouring to in- 
veſtigate the maniacal idea, or hallucination; as it may not only ac- 
quaint us with the probable deſigus of the patient, from whence may 
be deduced the neceſſity of confinement ; but * may ſome time lead 
to the moſt effeQual plan of o cure. 


I received 
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I received good information of the truth of the following caſe, 
which was publiſhed a few years ago in the newſpapers. A young 
farmer in Warwickſhire, finding his hedges broke, and the ſticks 
carried away during a froſty ſeaſon, determined to watch for the 
thief, He lay many cold hours under a hay-ſtack, and at length an 
old woman, like a witch in a play, approached, and began to pull up 
the hedge; he waited till ſhe had tied up her bottle of ſticks, and 
was carrying them off, that he might convict her of the theft, and 
then ſpringing from his concealment, he ſeized his prey with. violent 
threats. After ſome altercation, in which her load was left upon the 
ground, ſhe kneeled upon her bottle of ſticks, and raiſing her arms 
to heaven beneath the bright moon then at the full, ſpoke to the 
farmer already ſhivering with cold. Heaven grant, that thou never 
mayeſt know again the bleſſing to be warm.“ He complained of 
cold all the next day, and wore an upper coat, and in a few days an- 
other, and in a fortnight took to his bed, always ſaying nothing 
made him warm, he covered himſelf with very many blankets, and 
had a ſieve over his face, as he lay; and from this one inſane idea he 
kept his bed above twenty years for fear of the cold air, till at length 
he died. 

M. M. As mania ariſes from pain * of our muſcles or organs of 
ſenſe, the arts of relieving pain muſt conſtitute the method of cure. 
See Set. XXXIV. 3.4. Veneſection. Vomits of from five grains 
to ten of emetic tartar, repeated every third morning for three or four 
times; with ſolution of gum-ammoniac, and ſoluble tartar, ſo as to 
purge gently every day. Afterwards warm bath for two or three: 
hours a day. Opium in large doſes. Bark. Steel. 

Dr. Binns gave two ſcruples (40 grains) of ſolid opium at a doſe, 
and twenty grains four hours afterwards ; which reſtored the patient.. 
Dr. Brandreth gave 400 drops of laudanum to a maniac in the greateſt 
poſſible furor, and in a few hours he became calm and rational. Med. 
Comment. for 1791, p. 384. 

Pregngſtic. 
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: | Prognofiic. 


Tux temporary quick pulſe attending ſome maniacal caſes is ſimply 
a ſymptom of-debility, and is the conſequence of too great exertions ; 
but a permanent quick pulſe ſhews the preſence of fever, and is fre- 
quently a falutary ſign; becauſe, if the life of the patient be ſafe, 
when the fever ceaſes, the inſanity generally vaniſhes along with it, 
as mentioned above. In this caſe the kind of fever muſt direct the 
method of curing the inſanity; which muſt conſiſt of moderate eva- 
cuations and diluents, if the pulſe be ſtrong ; or by nutrientia, bark, 
and ſmall doſes of opium, if the pulſe be weak. 

Where the cauſe is of a temporary nature, as in puerperal inſanity, 
there is reaſon to hope, that the diſeaſe will ceaſe, when the bruiſes, 
or other painful ſenſations attending this ſtate, are removed. In theſe 
<afes the child ſhould be brought Frequently to the mother, and ap- 
plied to her breaſt, if ſhe will ſuffer it, and this whether ſhe at firſt 
attends to it or not; as by a few trials it frequently excites the 
ftorge, or maternal affection, and removes the inſanity, as I have 
witneſſed, 

When the madneſs is occaſioned by pain of the teeth, whit be- 
lieve is no uncommon caſe, theſe muſt be extracted; and the cure 
follows the extinction of the pain. There is however ſome difficulty 
in detecting the delinquent tooth in this caſe, as in hemicrania, unleſs 
by its apparent decay, or by ſome previous information of its pain 
having been complained of; becauſe the pain of the tooth ceaſes, as 

ſoon as the exertions of inſanity commence. 
When a perſon becomes inſane, who has a family of ſmall children 
ko ſolicit his attention, the prognoſtic is very unfavourable; as it 
ſhews the maniacal hallucination to be more powerful than thoſe ideas 
which generally intereſt us the moſt. 


2. Studium 
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2. Studium inane. Reverie conſiſts of violent voluntary exertions 
of ideas to relieve pain, with all the trains or tribes connected with 
them by ſenſations or aſſociations. It frequently alternates with epi- 
leptic convulſions; with which it correſponds, in reſpect to the in- 
ſenſibility of the mind to the ſtimuli of external objects, in the 
ſame manner as madneſs correſponds with common convulſion, in 
the patient's poflefling at the ſame time a ſenſibility of the fimuli of 
external objects. 

Some have been reported to have been involved in reverie 10 per- 
fectly, as not to have been diſturbed by the diſcharge of a cannon; 
and others to have been inſenſible to torture, as the martyrs for reli- 
gious opinions; but theſe ſeem more properly to belong to particular 
inſanities than to reverie, like noſtalgia and erotomania. | 

Reverie is diſtinguiſhed from madneſs as deſcribed above; and from 
deliriam, becauſe the trains of ideas are kept conſiſtent by the power 
of volition, as the perfon reaſons and deliberates in it. Somnambu- 
liſmus is a part of reverie, the latter conſiſting in the exertions of the 
locomotive muſcles, and the former of the exertions of the organs of 
ſenſe ; ſee Claſs I. 1. 1. 9. and Sect. XIX. both which are mixed, or 
alternate with each other, for the purpoſe of relieving pain. 

When the patients in reverie exert their volition on their organs of 
ſenſe, they can occaſionally perceive the ſtimuli of external objects, 
as explained in Sect. XIX. And in this cafe it reſembles ſome- 
times an hallucination of the ſenſes, as there is a mixture of fact and 
imagination in their diſcourſe; but may be thus diſtinguiſhed: hallu- 
cinations of the ſenſes are allied to delirium, and are attended gene- 
rally with quick pulſe, and other ſymptoms of great debility; but 
reverie is without fever, and generally alternates with convullions ; ; 
and ſo much intuitive analogy (ſee Sect. XVII. 3. 7 7.) is re- 
tained in its paroxylens, as to preſerve a conſiſtency in the trains 
of ideas. 

Miſs G——, whoſe caſe is related in Sect. 11], 5. 8, ſaid, as I 
Vo“. II. f | 3A once 
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once ſat by her, My head is fallen off, ſee it is rolled to that corner 
of the room, and the little black dog is nibbling the noſe off. On 
my walking to the place which ſhe looked at, and returning, and 
aſſuring bet: that her noſe. was unhurt, ſhe became pacified, though I 
was doubtful whether ſhe attended to me. See Claſs III. 1. 1. 9. 0 8 
Claſs III. 1. 2. 2. 

M. M. Large doſes of opium given Wee the expected 3 
as in epilepſia dolorifica, Claſs III. 1. 1. 8. 

The hallucinatio ſtudioſa, or falſe ideas in reverie, differ from ma- 
niacal hallucinations above deſcribed, as no inſane exertions ſucceed, 
and in the patients whom 1 have ſeen they have days been totally 
forgotten, when the paroxyſm was over. 

Maſter ——; a ſchool-boy about twelve years old, after he came 
out of a convulſion fit and fat up in bed, ſaid to me, Don't you ſee 
my father ſtanding at the feet of the bed, he is come a long way on 
foot to ſee me.” I anſwered, no: What colour is his coat ?” He 
replied, © A drab colour.“ And what buttons?“ „Metal ones, 
he anſwered, and added, „ how ſadly his legs are ſwelled.““ In a 
few minutes he ſaid, with apparent ſurpriſe, ** He is gone,” and re- 
turned to his perfect mind. Other caſes are related in Sect. XIX. 
and XXXIV. 3. and in Claſs III. 1. 2. 2. with further obſervations 
on this kind of hallucination ; which however is not the cauſe of re- 


verie, but conſtitutes a part of it, the cauſe being r ſome un- 
caſy ſenſation of the body. 


3. Vigilia. Watchfulneſs conſiſts in the unceaſing exertion of vo- 
lition ; which is generally cauſed by ſome degree of pain either of 
mind or of body, or from defect of the uſual quantity of pleaſurable 
ſenſation ; hence if thoſe, who are accuſtomed to wine at night, take 
tea inſtead, they cannot ſleep. The ſame happens from want of ſolid 
food for ſupper, to thoſe who are accuſtomed to uſe it ; as in theſe 
caſes there 1s pain or defect of pleaſure in the ſtomach, ; 

Sometimes 


. 
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Sometimes the anxiety about ſleeping, that is the defire to fleep, 
prevents ſleep ; which conſiſts in an abolition. of defire or will. 
This may ſo far be compared to the impediment of ſpeech deſcribed 
in Set, XVII. 1. 10. as the interference of the will prevents the ef 
fect deſired. 

Another ſource of watchfulneſs may be from the too great ſecre- 
tion of ſenſorial power in the brain, as in phrenzy, and as ſometimes 
happens from the exhibition of opium, and of wine; if the exhauſtion 
of ſenſorial power by the general actions of the ſyſtem occafioned'by 
the ſtimulus of theſe drugs can be ſuppoſed to be leſs than the increaſed 
ſecretion of it. | 

M. M. 1. Solid food to ſupper. Wine. Opium. Warm bath. 
2. The patient ſhould be told that his want of ſleep is of no conſe- 
quence to his health. 3. Veneſection by cupping. Abſtinence from 
wine. 4. A bliſter by ſtimulating the ſkin, and rhubarb by ſtimu- 
lating the bowels, will ſometimes induce ſleep. Exerciſe. An uni- 
form ſound, as of a pauſing drop of water, or the murmur of bees. 
Other means are deſcribed in Sect. XVIII. 20. 


4. . Sentimental love. Deſeribed in its exceſs by ro- 
mance- writers and poets. As the object of love is beauty, and as our 
perception of beauty conſiſts in a recognition by the ſenſe of viſion of 
thoſe objects, which have before inſpired our love, by the pleaſure 
they have afforded to many of our ſenſes (Sect. XVI. 6); and as brute 
animals have leſs accuracy of their ſenſe of viſion than mankind (ib.); 
we ſee the reaſon why this kind of love is not frequently obſervable 
in the brute creation, except perhaps in ſome married birds, or in the 
affection of the mother to her offspring. Men, who have not bad 
leiſure to cultivate their taſte for viſible objects, and who have not 
read the works of poets and romance- writers, are leſs liable to ſenti- 
mental love; and as ladies are educated rather with an idea of being 
choſen, than of chooſing; there are many men, and more women, 

| 3A2 | who 
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who have not much of this inſanity ; and are therefore more eaſily 
induced to marry for convenience or intereſt, or from the flattery of 
one ſex to the other. 

In its fortunate ratification ſentimental love is ſuppoſed to ſupply 
the pureſt ſource of human felicity; and from the ſuddenneſs with 
which many of thoſe patients, deſcribed in Species I. of this genus, 
were ſeized with the maniacal hallucination, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the moſt violent ſentimental love may be acquired in a 
moment of time, as repreſented by Shakeſpeare in the beginning of 
his Romeo and Juliet. 

Some have endeavoured to make a diſtinction between beauty and 
grace, and have made them as it were rivals for the poſſeſſion of the 
human heart; but grace may be defined beauty in action; for a ſleep- 
ing beauty cannot be called gracefuł in whatever attitude ſhe may re- 
celine; the muſcles muſt be in action to produce a graceful attitude, 
and the limbs to produce a graceful motion. But though the object 
of love is beauty, yet the idea is nevertheleſs much enhanced by the 
imagination aof the lover; which appears from this curious circum- 
ſtance, that the lady of his paſſion ſeldom appears ſo beautiful to the 
lover aſter a few months ſeparation, as his ideas had painted her in his 

abſence; and there is, on that account, always a little diſappoint- 
ment felt ſor a minute at their next interview from this hallucination. 
of his ideas, | 

This paſſion of love Lager reverie in its firſt ſtate, which exer- 
tion alleviates the pain of it, and by the aſſiſtance of hope converts it 
into pleaſure. Then the lover ſeeks ſolitude, leſt this agreeable re- 
verie ſhould be interrupted by external ſtimuli, as deſcribed by 
Virgil. 


Tantum inter denſas, 8 cacumina, fagos 
Aſſidue veniebat, ibi hæc incondita ſolus 
Montibus et ſylvis ſtudio jactabat inani, 


6 | | When 
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When the pain of love is. ſo great, as not to be relieved by the ex- 
ertions of reverie, as above deſcribed; as when it is miſplaced on an 
object, of which the lover cannot poſſeſs himſelf; it may ſtill be 
counteracted or conquered by the ſtoic philoſophy, which ſtrips all 
things of their ornaments, and inculcates nil admirari.” Of which 
leſſons may be found in the meditations of Marcus Antoninus. The 
maniacal idea is ſaid in ſome lovers to have been weakened by the 
action of other very energetic ideas ; ſuch as have been occaſioned by 
the death of his favourite child, or by the burning of his houſe, or by 
his being ſhipwrecked. In thoſe caſes the yiolence of the new idea 
for a while expends ſo much ſenſorial power as to prevent the exer- 
tion of the maniacal one; and new catenations ſucceed.. On this 
theory the lover's leap, ſo-celebrated. by Poets, might effect a cure, if 
the patient eſcaped with life. | 

The third ſtage of this. diſeaſe I ſuppoſe is irremediable; when a 
loves has previouſly been much encouraged, and at length meets with 
neglect or diſdain 3 the maniacal idea is ſo painful as not to be for a 
moment relievable by the exertions of reverie, but is inſtantly follow- 
ed by furious or melancholy inſanity ; and ſuicide, or revenge, have 
frequently been the conſequence. As was lately exemplified in Mr. 
Hackman, who ſhot Miſs Ray in the lobby of the playhouſe. Sothe- 
poet deſcribes the paſſion. of Dido, 


r — Moriamur inultæ | | 
At moriamur, ait, —ſie, fic, juvat ire ſub umbras !' 5 


The ſtory of Medza ſeems to have been contrived by Ovid, who 
was a good judge of the ſubject, to repreſent the ſavage madneſs oc- 
cafioned by ill-requited love. Thus the poet, 

Earth has no rage like love to hatred turn'd, . 


Nor hell a fury like a woman ſcorn'd. 
DRYDEN. 


55 Amor 
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5. Amor ſui, Vanity conſiſts of an agreeable reverie, and is well ri- 

diculed in the ſtory of Narciſſus, who ſo long contemplated his own 
beautiful image in the water, that he died from neglect of taking ſuſ- 
tenance. I once ſaw a handſome young man, who had been ſo much 
flattered by his parents, that his vanity roſe ſo near to infanity, that 
one might diſcern by his perpetual attention to himſelf, and the dif- 
ficulty with which he arranged his converſation, that the idea of him- 
ſelf intruded itſelf at every comma gf pauſe of his difcourſe, In this 
degree vanity muſt afford great pleaſure to the poſſeſſor; and when 
it exiſts within moderate bounds, oy contribute much to the hap- 
0 of ſocial life. 

My friend Mr. once complained to me, that he was much 
troubled with baſhfulneſs in company, and believed that it aroſe from 
his want of perſonal vanity ; on this account he determined on a jour- 
ney to Paris, When Paris was the center of politeneſs ; he there 
| learnt to dreſs, to dance, and to move his hands gracefully in con- 
verſation ; and returned a moſt conſummate coxcomb. But after a 
very few years he relapſed into ruſticity of dreſs and manners. 

M. M. The cure of vanity may be attempted by exceſs of Aattery; 
which will at length appear ridiculous, or by its familiarity will ceaſe 
to be deſired. I remember to have heard a ſtory of a nobleman in 
the court of France, when France had a court, who was ſo diſagree- 
ably vain in converſation, that the king was pleaſed to direct his cure, 
which was thus performed. Two gentlemen were directed always 
to attend him, one was to ſtand behind his chair, and the other at a 
reſpectful diſtance before him; whenever his lordſhip began to ſpeak, 
one of them always pronounced, Lord Gallimaufre is going to ſay 
the beſt thing in the world.” And, as ſoon as his lordſhip had done 
ſpeaking, the other attendant pronounced, Lord Gallimaufre has 
ſpoken the beſt thing in the world.” Till in a few weeks this noble 
lord was ſo diſguſted with praiſe that he ceaſed to > be vain ; and his 
_—_ diſmiſled his keepers, 5 


6. Noſtalgia. 
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6. Neoflalgia, Maladie de Pais. Calenture. An unconquerable 
deſire of returning to one's native country, frequent in long voyages, 
in which the patients become ſo inſane as to throw themſelves into 
the ſea, miſtaking it for green fields or meadows. The Swiſs are 
ſaid to be particularly liable to this diſeaſe, and when taken into fo- 
reign ſervice frequently to deſert from this cauſe, and eſpecially after 
hearing or ſinging a particular tune, which was uſed in their village 
| dances, in their native country, on which account the playing or 

ſinging this tune was forbid by the aN of death. Zwin- 
gerus. | 


Dear i is that ſhed, to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill, which life him to the florms. 
| | - Gorpentre. 


7. Spes ge Superſtitious hope. This maniacal een 
in its milder ſtate produces, like ſentimental love, an agreeable reve- 
rie 3 but when joined with works of ſupererogation, it has occaſioned 
many enormities. In India devotees conſign themſelves by vows to 
moſt painful and unceaſing tortures, ſuch as holding up their bands, 
till they cannot retract them; hanging up by hooks put into the 
thick ſkin over their ſhoulders, fitting upon ſharp points, and other 
ſelf torments. While in our part of the globe faſting and mortifica- 
tion, as flagellation, has been believed to pleaſe a merciful deity! The 
ſerenity, with which many have ſuffered n martyrdoms, is to be 
aſcribed to this powerful reverie. on 

Mr. „a clergyman, formerly of this neighbourhood, hag 


to bruiſe and wound himſelf for the fake of religious mortification, 
and paſſed much time in prayer, and continued whole nights alone 
in the church. As he had a wife and family of ſmall children, I be- 
lieved the caſe to be incurable ; as otherwiſe the affection and employ- 
ment in his family connections would have oppoſed the beginning of 
this inſanity, He was taken a adhouſe without effect, and after 

he 
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he returned home, continued to beat and bruiſe himſelf, and by this 
kind of mortification, and by ſometimes long faſting, he at length 
became emaciated and died. I once told him in converſation, that 
«© God was a merciful being, and could not delight in cruelty, but 
that 1 ſuppoſed he worſhipped the devil.” He was ſtruck with this 
idea, and promiſed me not to beat himſelf for three days, and I be- 
lieve kept his word for one day. If this idea had been Ty 
forced on his mind, it might probably have been of ſervice. | 
When theſe works of ſupererogation have been of a public webs 
what cruelties, murders, maſſacres, has not this inſanity introduced 
into the world A commander, who had been very active in leading 
and-encouraging the bloody deeds of St. Bartholomew's day at Paris, 
on confeſſing his fins to a worthy eccleſiaſtic on his death-bed, was 
aſked, ** Have you nothing to ſay about St. Bartholomew? On 
that day,” he replied, <* Gad Almighty was obliged to me!“ 
The fear of hell is another inſanity, which will be ſpoken of 
below. | 1 


8. Superbia flemmatis. Pride of family has frequently formed a 
maniacal hallucination, which in its mild ſtate has conſiſted in agree- 
able reverie, but when it has been ſo painful as to demand homage 
from others, it has frequently induced infane exertions. This inſanity; 
ſeems to have exiſted in the flouriſhing ſtate of Rome, as now all 


over Germany, and is attacked by Juvenal with great ſeverity, a ſmall 
part of which I ſhall here give as a method of cure. Sat. 8. 


Say, a avails the pedigree, that brings 

Thy boaſted line from heroes or from kings; ; 
. Though many a mighty lord, in parchment roll'd, 

Name after name, thy coxcomb hands unfold ; 

Though wreathed patriots crowd thy marble halls, 

Or ſteel-clad warriors frown along the walls; 

While on broad canyas in the gilded frame 

Al virtues flouriſh, 2 gigics flame? 
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Say, —if ere noon with idiot laugh you lie 19%, 
Wallowing in wine, or cog the dubious die, 
Or act unſhamed, by each indignant buſt, 
The midnight orgies of promiſcuous luſt | —— 
Go, lead mankind to Virtue's holy ſhrine, 
With morals mend them, and with arts refine, 
Or lift, with golden characters unfurl'd, 
The flag of peace, and ſtill a warring world! 
— So ſhall with pious hands immortal Fame 
nme, 
High o'er thy tomb with chiſſel bold engrave, 
« THE TRULY NOBLE ARE THE GOOD AND BRAVE." 


3 


9. Ambitio. ne defire of fame. A carcleſſueſs about the 
opinions of others is ſaid by Xenophon to be the ſource of impu- 
dence ; certainly a proper regard for what others think of us fre- 
quently incites us to virtuons actions, and deters us from vieious ones; 


and increaſes our happineſs by enlarging our ſphere of ſympathy, and 
by flattering our vanity: 


Abſtract what others feel, what others think, 
All 482 ſicken, and all glories fink, 
Pork. 


When this reverie of ambition excites to conquer nations, oꝛ to 
enſlave them, it has been the ſource of innumerahle wars, and the 
occaſion of a great devaſtation of mankind. Cæſar is reported to have 
boaſted, that he had deſtroyed three millions of his — and * 
million of his friends. 

The works of Homer are cuppoſed to have done great injury to 
mankind by inſpiring the love of military glory. Alexander was faid 
to ſleep with them always on his pillow. How like a mad butcher 
amid a flock of ſheep appears the hero of the Iliad, in the following 
fine lines of Mr, Pope, which conclude the twentieth book. © _  ? 


vol. II. 3B His 


—— + 
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Mis fiery courſers, as the chariot rolls, 
Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out heroes! ſouls; 
Daſh'd from their hoofs, as o'er the dead they fly, 
Black bloody drops the ſmoaking chariot dye; 
The ſpiky wheels through heaps of carnage tore, 
And thick the groaning axles dropp'd with gore; 
High o'er the ſcene of death AchiLLES ſtood, 
All grim with duſt, all horrible with blood; 
Vet till inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame, 
Suck is the lnftof-never-dying fams) 


The eure muſt be taken from moral writers. Woolaſton ſays, 
Cæſar conquered Pompey ; that is, a man whoſe name conſiſted of 
the letters C. æ. ſ. a. r. conquered a long time ago a man, whoſe 
name conſiſted of the letters P. o. m. p. e. y. and that this is all that 
remaius of either of them. Juvenal alſo attacks this mode of inſanity, 
Sat. X. 1665. 


I, demens, eee 
Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias ! 


Which is thus tranflated by Dr. Johnſon, 


And left a name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale 


* 


10. Meror. Grief. A perpetual voluntary contemplation of all 
the circumſtances of ſome great loſs, as of a favourite child. In ge- 


neral the painful ideas gradually decreaſe in energy, and at length the 


recollection becomes more tender and leſs painful. The letter of Sul- 
picius to Cicero on the loſs of his daughter is ingenious. The ex- 
ample of David on the loſs of his child is heroic. 

A widow lady was left in narrow circumſtances with a boy and a 
girl, two beautiful and lively children, the one fix and the other 
ſeven years of age; as her circumſtances allowed her to keep but one 


maid . 
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maid- ſervant, theſe two children were the ſole attention, employ- 
ment, and conſolation of her life; ſhe fed them, dreſſed them, flept 
with them, and taught them herſelf; they were both ſnatched from 
her by the -gangrenous ſore throat in one week: fo that ſhe loſt at 
once all that employed her, as well as all that was dear to her, For 
the firſt three or four days after their death, when any friend viſited 
her, ſhe fat upright, with her eyes wide open, without ſhedding 
tears, and affected to ſpeak of indifferent things. Afterwards ſhe be- 
gan to weep much, and for ſome weeks talked to her friends of no- 
thiag elſe but her dear children, But did not for many years, even 
to her dying hour, get quite over a m_ which was left upon her 
countenance. 

- In violent grief, when tears flow, it is eſteemed a good ſymptom ; 
becauſe then the actions cauſed by ſenſitive aſſociation take the place of 
thoſe cauſed by volition; that is, they prevent the voluntary exer- 
tions of ideas, or muſcular actions, which conſtitute inſanity. - 

The ſobbing and ſighing attendant upon grief are not convulſive 
movements, they are occaſioned by the ſenſorial power being ſo ex- 
pended on the painful ideas, and their connections, that the perſon 
neglects to breathe for a time, and then a violent ſigh or ſob is neceſ- 
ſary to carry on the blood, which oppreſſes the pulmonary veſſels, 
which is then performed by deep or quick inf; pirations, and laborious 
expirations. Sometimes nevertheleſs the breath is probably for a 
while voluntarily held, as an effort to relieve pain. The paleneſs 
and ill health occaſioned by long grief is ſpoken — in Claſs IV. 
2. 1. 9. 

The melioration of orief by time, and its vita at length even 
attended with pleaſure, depends on our retaining a diſtinct idea of the 
loſt object, and forgetting for a time the idea of the loſs of it. This 


pleaſure of grief is beautifully deſcribed by Akenſide. Pleaſures of 
Imagination, Book II. I. 680. 


4 
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— Aſk the faithful youth, 

Why. the cold urn of her, whom long he loved, 
So often fills his arms; fo often draws 

His lonely footſteps at the ſilent hour 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears? 
Oh! he will tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er ſeduce his boſom to forego | 
That ſacred hour; when, ſtealing from the. noiſc 
Of care and envy, ſweet remembrance ſoothes 
With Virtue's kindeſt looks his aching breaſt, 
And turns his tears to rapture. 


M. M. Conſolation is beſt ſupplied by the Chriſtian doctrine of a 
happy immortality. In the pagan religion the power of dying -was 


the great capſolation in irremediable diſtreſs. Seneca ſays, no one 
need be unhappy unleſs by his own fault.” And the author of Tele- 


machus begins his work by ſaying, that Calypſo could not conſole 


herſelf for the loſs of Ulyſſes, and found herſelf unhappy in being im- 
mortal. In the firſt hours of grief the methods of conſolation uſed 
by uncle Toby, in Triſtram Shandy, is probably the beſt ; ** he fat 
down in an arm chair by the bed of his diſtreſſed friend, and ſaid no- 
; thing.” 


11. Tædium vitæ. The inanity of ſublunary things has afforded a 
theme to philoſophers, moraliſts, and divines, from the earlieſt re- 
cords of antiquity ; . Vanity of vanities “ ſays the preacher, ** all is 
vanity !** Nor is there any one, I ſuppoſe, who has paſſed the meri- 
dian of life, who has not at ſome moments felt the nikulity of all 
* 

Weearineſs of life in its moderate 0 has been eſteemed a motive 
to action by ſome philoſophers. See Sect. XXXIV. 2. 3. But in 
thoſe men, who have run through the uſual amuſements of life 
early 1 in reſpe& to their age; and who have not induſtry or ability to 

cultivate 


hf 
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cultivate thoſe ſciences, which afford a perpetual fund of novelty, 
and of conſequent entertainment, are liable to become tired of life, as 
they ſuppoſe there is nothing new to be found in it, that can afford 
them pleaſure; like Alexander, who is faid to * ſhed tears, becauſe 
he had not another world to conquer. 

Mr. „a gentleman about fifty, of poliſhed manners, who 
in a few months afterwards deſtroyed himſelf, faid to me one day, 
« a ride out in the morning, and a warm parlour and a pack of cards 
in the afternoon, is all that life affords.” He was perſuaded to have 
an iſſue on the top of his head, as he complained of a dull head-ach, 

which being unſkilfully managed, deſtroyed the pericranium to the 
ſize of an inch in diameter; during the time this took in healing, he 
was indignant about it, and endured life, but ſoon afterwards ſhot 
himſelf, rage. Si ak. [HBO 203" 

"Mr. , 4 EI of Gray J Tan, ſome years ago was pre- 
vailed upon by his friends to diſmiſs a miſtreſs, by whom he had a 
child, but who was ſo great a termagant and ſcold, -that ſhe was be- 
lieved to uſe him very ill, and even to beat him. He became melan- 
choly in two days from the want of his uſual ſtimulus to action, 
and cut his throat on the third ſo completely, that he died — 
ately. : 

Mr. Anſon, the brother to the late Lord Anſon, related to me the 
following anecdote of the death of Lord Sc His Lordſhip- ſent 
to ſee Mr. Anſon on the Monday preceding his death, and ſaid, 
* You are the only friend I value in the world, I determined thers- 
fore to acquaint” you, that I am tired of the inſipidity of life, and in- 
tend to-morrow to leave it.” Mr. Anſon faid, after much converſa- 
tion, that he was obliged to leave town till Friday, and added, As 
you profeſs a friendſhip for me, do me this laſt favour, I entreat you, 
live till I return.” Lord Se believed this to be a pious artifice to 
gain tinie, but nevertheleſs agreed, if he ſhould return by four 
o'clock on that day. Mr, Anſon did not return till five, and found, 

| | by 
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by the eountenances of the domeſtics, that the deed was done. He 
went into his chamber and found the corpſe of his friend leaning over 
the arm of a great chair, with the piſtol on the ground by him, the 
ball of which had been diſcharged into the roof of his mouth, and 
paſſed into his brain. 
. Mr. - and Mr, ——;, two young men, 1 to "confdemble 
fortunes, ſhot themſelves at the age of four or five and twenty, with- 
out their friends being able to conjecture any cauſe for thole raſh ac- 
tions. One of them I had long known to expreſs himſelf with diſ- 
_ fatisfaQtion of the world; at eighteen years of age he complained, 
that he could not entertain himſelf; he tried to ſtudy the law at Cam- 
bridge, aud afterwards went abroad for a year or two by my advice; 
but returned diflatisfied with all things. As he had had an eruption 
for ſome years on a part of his. face, which he probably endeavoured 
to remove by external applications ; I was induced to aſcribe his per- 
petual ennui to the pain or diſagreeable ſenſation of a diſeaſed liver. 
The other young gentleman ſhot himſelf in his bed-room, and I was 
informed that there was found written on a ſcrap of paper on his 
table, I am impotent, and therefore not fit to live.” From 
whence there was reaſon to conclude, that this was the hallucinatio 
maniacalis, the delirious idea, which cauſed him to deſtroy him- 
ſelf. The caſe therefore belongs to mania n and not to tæ- 
dium vitæ. 

M. M. Some reſtraint in exhauſting the uſual pleaſures of the world 
early in life. The agreeable cares of a matrimonial life. The culti- 
vation of ſcience, as of chemiſtry, natural philoſophy, natural hiſtory, 
which ſupplies an inexhauſtible ſource of pleaſurable novelty, and re- 
heves ennui by the exertions it occaſions. 

In many of theſe caſes, whence irkſomeneſs of life has been the 
oſtenſible cauſe of ſuicide, there has probably exiſted a maniacal hal- 
Jucination, a painful idea, which the patient has concealed even to his 
ing Roar 3 except where the mania has evidently ariſen from here- 

| ditary 
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ditary or acquired diſeaſe of the 1 or glandular parts of the | 
ſyſtem. 


12. Pulebitudinis agſiderium. The loſs of beauty, either by diſeaſe, 
as by the ſmall-pox, or by age, as life advances, is ſometimes pain- 
fully felt by ladies, who have been much flattered on account of 
it. There is a curious caſe of this kind related in Le Sage's 
Bachelor of Salamanca, which is too nicely deſcribed to be totally 
imaginary. 

In this ſituation Gran ladies apply to what are termed coſmetics 
under various names, which crowd the newſpapers. Of theſe the 
white has deſtroyed the health of thouſands; a calx, or magiſtery, of 
biſmuth is ſuppoſed to be ſold in the ſhops for this purpoſe ; but it is 
either, I am informed, in part or entirely white lead or ceruſſa. The 
pernicious effects of the external uſe of thoſe ſaturnine applications are 
ſpoken of in gutta roſea, Claſs II. 1. 4. 6. The real calx of biſmuth 
would probably have the ſame ill effect. As the red paint is prepared 
from cochineal, which is an animal body, leſs if any. injury ariſes from 
its uſe, as it only lies on the ſkin like other filth. 

The tan of the ſkin occaſioned by the ſun- may be caval by 
lemon juice evaporated by the fire to half its original quantity, or by 
diluted marine acid; which cleans the cuticle, by eroding its ſurface, 
but requires much caution in the application; the marine acid muſt 
be diluted with water, and when put upon the hand or face, after a 
ſecond of time, as ſoon as the tan diſappears, the part muſt be waſhed 
with a wet towel and much warm water. Freckles lie too deep for 
this operation, nor are they in general removeable by a bliſter, as I 
once experienced. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 9. 

It is probable, that thoſe materials which ſtain fil, or ivory, 
might be uſed to ſtain the cuticle, or hair, permanently ; as they are 
all animal ſubſtances; But I do not know, that any trials of this kind 
have been made on the ſkin, I endeavoured in vain to whiten the 
. | | | back 
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back of my hand by marine acid oxygenated by W which ſo 
inſtantly whitens cotton. 


The cure therefore muſt be ſought from moral writers, and the 


cultivation -of the graces of the mind, which are e a more 
valuable Dee than cb beauty. 


1 3. e timor. The 6 os poverty is one kind of avarice ; 
it is liable to affect people who have left off a profitable and active 
buſineſs; as they are thus deprived of their uſual exertions, and are 
liable to obſerve the daily expenditure of money, without calculating 


the ſource from whence it flows. It is alſo liable to occur with a 


ſudden and unexpected increaſe of fortune. Mr. „a ſurgeon, 
about fiftx years of age, who was always rather of a parſimonious 
diſpoſition, had a large houſe, with a fortune of forty thouſand 
pounds, left him by a diſtant relation; and in a few weeks became 
inſane from the fear of poverty, lamenting that he ſhould die in a 
'gail or workhouſe. He had left off a laborious country buſineſs, and 
the daily perception of profit in his books; he alſo now ſaw greater 
expences going forwards in his new houſe, than he had been ac- 
cuſtamed to obſerve, and did not ſo diſtinctly ſee the ſource of ſupply; 
' Which ſeems to have occafioned the maniacal hallucination. —This 
adea of approaching poverty is a very frequent and very painful diſeaſe, 
ſo as to have induced many to become ſuicides, who were in good 
circumſtances; more perhaps than any other maniacal hallucination, 
except the fear of hell. 

The covetouſneſs of age is more liable to affect ſingle men, than 
thoſe who have families; though an accumulation of wealth would 
ſeem to be more deſirable to the latter. But an old man in the 
former ſituation, has no perſonal connections to induce him to open 
his purſe; and having loſt the friends of his youth, and not eaſily 
acquiring new ones, feels himſelf alone in the world ; feels himſelf 
unprotetted, as his ſtrength declines, and is thus led to depend for 

2 aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance on money, and on that account wiſhes to accumulate it. 
Whereas the father of a family has not only thoſe connections, which 
demand the frequent expenditure of money, but feels a conſolation in 
the friendſhip of his children, when age may render their good — 
neceſſary to him. 

M. M. I have been well informed of a medical perſon in good cir- 
circumſtances in London, who always carries an account of his af- 
fairs, as debtor and creditor, in his pocket- book; and looks over it 
frequently in a day, when this diſeaſe returns upon him ; and thus, 
by counteracting the maniacal hallucination, wiſely prevents the in- 
creaſe of his inſanity. Another medical perſon, in London, is faid 
to have cured himſelf of this diſeaſe by ſtudying mathematics with 
great attention; which exertions of the mind relieved the pain of the 
maniacal hallucination. 

Many moral writers have Rigmatiſed this inſanity ; the covetous, 
they ſay, commit crimes and mortify themſelves without hopes of re- 
ward; and thus become miſerable both in this world and the next. 
Thus Juvenal: 


Cum furor haud dubius, cum ſit WIR phrenitis, 
Ut locuples moriaris, egenti vivere fato 


The covetous man thought he gave good advice to the ſpendebriſt, 
when he ſaid, 6 * Live like me, ” who well anſwered him, 


| - “ Like you, Sir John? 
.* « That 1 can do, when all I have is gone!“ 
Pore. 


14. Lethi timor. The fear of death perpetually employs. the 
thoughts of theſe patients ; hence they are deviſing new medicines, 
and bias to phyſicians and quacks without Wes It is con- 
founded with hypochondriaſis, Claſs I. 2. 3. 9. in popular converſa- 
tion, but is in reality an inſanity. | 

Vor. II. 32 A young 
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A young gentleman, whom I adviſed to go abroad as a cure for 
this diſeaſe, afſured me, that during the three years he was in Italy 
and France he-never paſſed a quarter of an hour without fearing he 
ſhould die. But has now for above twenty years experienced ants 
- contrary. | 

The ſufferers under this malady are generally at once diſcoverable 
by their telling you, amidſt an unconnected deſcription of their com- 
plaints, that they are nevertheleſs not afraid of dying. They are alſo 
eaſily led to complain of pains in almoſt any part of the body, and are 
thus ſoon diſcovered. 

M. M. As the maniacal hallucination has generally ariſen in 1 
infancy from ſome dreadful account of the ſtruggles and pain of dying, 
1 have ſometimes obſerved, that theſe patients have received great 
conſolation from the inſtances I have related to them of people dying 
without pain. Some of theſe, which I think curious, I ſhall con- 
ciſely relate, as a part of the method of cure. 

Mr. „ an elderly gentleman, had ſent for me one whole day 
before I cools attend him ; on my arrival he faid he was glad to ſee 
me, but that he was now quite well, except that he was weak, but 
had' had a pain in his bowels the day before. He then lay in bed 
with his legs cold up to the knees, his hands and arms cold, and his 
pulſe ſcarcely, diſcernible, and died in about fix hours. Mr. ——, 
another gentleman about ſixty, lay in the act of dying, with difficult 
reſpiration like groaning, but in a kind of ſtupor or coma vigil, and 
every ten or twelve minutes, whule I fat by him, he waked, looked 
up, and faid,' * who is it groans ſo, I am ſure there is ſomebody - 
dying in the room,“ and then ſunk again into a kind of fleep. From 

theſe two caſes there appeared to be no pain in the a& of dying, which 
may afford conſolation to all, but A to thoſe who are afflict- 
ed with the fear of death. 


— 


15. Orcs 
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15. Orci timor. The fear of hell. Many theatric preachers among 
the Methodiſts ſucceſsfully inſpire this terror, and live comfortably 
upon the folly of their hearers. In this kind of madneſs the poor 
patients frequently commit ſuicide; although they believe they run 
headlong into the hell, which they dread ! Such is the power of ora- 
tory, and ſuch the debility of the human underſtanding ! 

Thoſe, who ſuffer under this inſanity, are generally the moſt in- 
nocent and harmleſs people; who are then liable to accuſe themſelves - 
of the greateſt imaginary crimes, and have ſo much intellectual 
cowardice, that they dare not reaſon about thoſe things, which they 
are directed by their prieſts to believe, however contradictory to hu- 
man apprehenſion, or derogatory to the great Creator of all. things. 
The maniacal hallucination at length becomes ſo painful, that the 
poor inſane flies from life to become free from it. 

M. M. Where the intellectual cowardice is great, the voice of 
reaſon is ineffectual; but that of ridicule may ſave many from 
thoſe mad-making doctors; though it is too weak to cure thoſe, 
who are already hallucinated. Foot's Farces are recommended for 


this purpoſe. 


16. Satyriafis. An ungovernable deſire of venereal indulgence. 
The remote cauſe is probably the ſtimulus of the ſemen ; whence 
the pballus becomes diſtended with blood by the arterial propulſion of 
it being more ſtrongly-excited than the correſpondent venous abſorp- 
tion. At the ſame time a new ſenſe is produced in the other termi- 
nation of the urethra; which, like itching, requires ſome exterior 
friction to facilitate the removal of the cauſe of the maniacal actions, 
which may probably be increaſed in thoſe. caſes by ſome. aſſociated 
hallucinations of ideas. It differs from priapiſmus chronicus in the 
defire of its appropriated object, which is not experienced in the 
ws; Claſs I. 1. 4. 6. and from the priapiſmus amatorius, Claſs II. 

| 30 2 1. 7. 
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1. 7. 9. in the maniacal actions in conſequence of defire. The furor 
uterius, or nymphomania, is a ſimilar diſeaſe. 5 
M. M. Veneſection. Catharties. Torpentia. Marriage. 


17. Tra. Anger is cauſed by the pain of offended pride. We are 
not angry at breaking a bone, but become quite inſane from the. 
ſmalleſt ſtroke of a whip from an inferior. Ira furor brevis. Anger is 
not only itſelf a temporary madneſs, but is a frequent attendant on 
other inſanities, and as, whenever it appears, it diſtinguiſhes i in- 
ſanity from delirium, it is generally a ou fgn in fevers with 
debility. 

An injury voluntarily infſicted on us s by others excites our exertions 
of ſelf-defence or of revenge againſt the perpetrator of it; but anger 
does not ſucceed in any great degree unleſs our pride is offended ; this 
idea is the maniacal hallucination, the pain of which ſometimes pro- 
duces ſuch violent and general exertions of our muſcles and ideas, as 
to diſappoint the revenge we meditate, and vainly to exhauſt our ſen- 
ſorial power. Hence angry people, if not further excited by diſ- 
agreeable language, are liable in an hour or two to become humble, 
and ſorry for their violence, and willing to make greater conceſſions 
than required. 

M. M. Be filent, when you feel yourſelf angry. Never uſe loud 
oaths, violent upbraidings,. or ſtrong expreſſions of countenance, or 
geſticulations of the arms, or clenched fiſts ; as theſe by their former 
aſſociations with anger will contribute to increaſe it, I have been told 
of a ſergeant or corporal, who began moderately to cane his ſoldiers, 
when they were awkward in their exerciſe, but being addicted to 
ſwearing and coarſe language, he uſed ſoon to enrage himſelf by his 
own expreſſions of anger, till toward the end he was liable to beat the 
delinquents unmercifully. 


18. Rabies. 
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18. Rabies, Rage. A deſire of biting others, moſt frequently at- 
tendant on canine madneſs. Animals in great pain, as in the colica ſa- 
turnina, are ſaid to bite the ground they lie upon, and even their 
own fleſh. I have ſeen patients bite the attendants, and even their 
own arms, in the epilepſia dolorifica, It ſeems to be an exertion to 
relieve pain, as explained in Sect. XXXIV, 1. 3. The dread of water 
in hydrophobia i is occafioned'by the repeated painful attempts to ſwal- 
low it, and is therefore not an eſſential or .. e part of ths diſeaſe 
called canine'madneſs. See Claſs III. 1. 1. 15. 

There is a mania reported to exiſt in ſome 0 of the 4 0 
which a man is ſaid to run a muck; and theſe furious maniacs are 
believed to have induced their calamity by unlucky gaming, and af- 
terwards by taking large quantities of opium; whence the pain of 
deſpair is joined with the energy of drunkenneſs ; they are then ſaid 
to ſally forth into the moſt populous ſtreets, and to wound and ſlay 
all they meet, till they receive their own death, which they deſire to 
procure without the greater guilt, as they ſuppoſe, of ſuicide, ' 

M. M. When there appears a tendency to bite in the painful epi- 
lepſy, the end of a rolled- up towel, or a wedge of ſoft wood, ſhould 
be put into the mouth of the patient. As a bullet is ſaid ſometimes to 

be given to a ſoldier, Who is to be ſeverely n that he _ by 
biting it better bear his Pn. 


19. Citta. A defire to be indigeſtible ſubſtances. I once 
faw a young lady, about- ten years of age, who filled her ſtomach 
with the earth out of a flower-pot, and vomited it up with ſmall 
ſtones, bits of wood, and wings of inſects amongſt it. She had the 
bombycinous complexion, and looked like a chlorotic patient, though 
ſo young; this generally proceeds from an acid in the ſtomach. | 

M. M. A vomit. Magneſia alba. Armenian bole. Rhubarb, 
Bark. Steel. A bliſter, See Claſs I. 2. 4. 5, | 


20, Cacoſitias 
4 
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20. Cacofitia. Averſion to food. This may arife, without diſeaſe 
of the ſtomich, from connecting nauſeous ideas to our uſual food, as 
by calling a ham a hog's:-a——., This madneſs is much inculcated 
by the ſtoic. philoſophy. + See: Antoninus' Meditations. See two caſes 
of patients who refuſed to take nouriſhmeat, . Claſs III. 1. 2. 1. 

Averſions to peculiar kinds of food are thus formed early in life by 
aſſociation of ſome maniacal hallucination with them. I remember a 
child, ho on taſting the griſtle of ſturgeon, aſked what griſtle was ? 
And being told it was like the diviſion of a man's noſe, received an 
ideal hallucination; and for went years afterwards could not be ors 
ſuaded to taſte ſturgeon. 

The great fear or averſion, which ſome. people experience at the 
Geht of ſpiders, - n crickets, and. the hikes have generally had a 
ſimilar origin. 

NMI. MI. Aſſociate ue ideas with choſe which ilguſt; 3 AS call 
aper ingenious, a frog clean and innocent; and repreſs all expreſ- 
ſions of diſguſt by the countenance, as ſuch expreſſions contribute to 
preſerve, or even to iucreaſe, the energy of the ideas oflogated with 
them; as mentioned above in panes: 7. Ira. 40 U d | 


26. Syphilis in PG The four that da are + infotted: with the 
venereal diſcaſe, when they have only deſerved it, is a very common 
inſanity amongſt modeſt young men ; and is not to be cured without 
applying artfully to the mind; a little mercury muſt be given, and 
hopes of a cure added weekly and gradually by interview or corre: 
ſpondence for ſix or eight weeks. Many of theſe patients have heap 
repeatedly falivated without —_ the mind! ? 


22. Pſora i imaginaria. I have twice din an :mainary: itch, ee 
twice an imaginary diabztes, where there was not the leaſt veſtige of 
either of thoſe diſeaſes, and once an imaginary deafneſs, where the 
patient heard perfectly well. In all theſe caſes the hallucinated idea 


| 7 | is 
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is fo powerfully excited, that it is not to be changed ſuddenly by oe- 
cular ſenſation, or reaſon. Vet great perſeverance in the frequently 
preſenting contrary ideas will ſometimes ſlowly remove this halluci- 


nation, or in great length of time oblivion, or r performs 
a cure, by other means in vain oa, ich; FRO 


23. Tabes imaginaria. This imaginary diſeaſe, or hallucination, 
is cauſed by the ſuppoſed too great frequency of parting with the 
ſemen, and had long impoſed upon the phyſician as well as the patient, 
till Mr. John Hunter firſt endeavoured to ſhew, that. i in general the 
morbid effects of this pollution was in the i imagination ; and that thoſe 
were only liable to thoſe effects in general, who had been terrified by 


the villainous books, which pretend to prevent or to cure it, but 


which were purpoſely written to vend ſome quack medicine. Moſt 
of thoſe unhappy patients, whom I have ſeen, had evidently great 
impreſſion of fear and ſelf-condemnation on their minds, and might 
be led to make contradictory complaints in almoſt any part of the 
body, and if their confeſſions could be 1 on, had not uſed this 
pollution to any great exceſs. 

M. M. 1. Aſſure them if the loſs of the ſemen happens but twice 
a week, it will not injure them. 2. Marry them. The laſt is a cer- 
tain cure; whether the diſeaſe be real or imaginary. Cold partial 
bath, and aſtringent medicines frequently taken, only recal the mind 
to the diſeaſe, or to the delinquency; and thence increaſe the imagi- 
nary effects and the real cauſe, if ſuch exiſts, Mr. deſtroyed 
himſelf to get free from the pain of fear of the ſuppoſed ill conſe- 
quences of ſelf· pollution, without any other apparent diſeaſe; whoſe 
parents I had in vain adviſed to marry him, if poſſible. 


24. Sympathia aliena. Pity. Our ſympathy with the pleaſures 
and pains of others diſtinguiſhes men from other animals; and is pro- 
bably the foundation of what is termed our moral ſenſe; and the 

ſource 
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ſource of all our virtues. See Set. XXII. 3. 33 When our ſympa- 
thy with thoſe miſeries of mankind, which we cannot alleviate, riſes 
to exceſs, the mind becomes its own tormentor ; and we add to the 
aggregate ſum of human miſery, which we ought to labour to dimi- 
niſh ; as in the following eloquent lamentation from Akenſide's Plea- 
ſures of Imagination, Book II. I. 200. 


— ä Dark, 
As midnight ſtorms, the ſcene of human things 
Appear'd before me; deſerts, burning ſands, 
Where the parch'd adder dies; the frozen ſouth; 
And deſolation blaſting all the weſt * 
Wich rapine and with murder. Tyrant power 
UNere fits enthroned in blood; the baleful charms 
Oft ſuperſtition there infect the ſkies, 
: And turn the ſun to horror. Gracious Heaven! 
© What is the life of man? Or cannot theſe, 
Not cheſe portents thy awful will ſuffice? 
110 That, propagated thus beyond their ſcope, 
©, » They riſe to act their cruelties anew - 
In my afflicted boſom, thus decreed 
The univerſal ſenſitive of pain, 
The wretched heir of evils nat its own! 


A poet of antiquity, whoſe name I do not recollect, is faid to have 
written a book deſcribing the miſeries of the world, and to have de- 
ſtroyed himſelf at the concluſion of his taſk. This ſympathy, with 
all ſenſitive beings, has been carried fo far by ſome individuals, and 
even by whole tribes, as the Gentoos, as not only to reſtrain them 
from killing animals for their ſupport, but even to induce them to 
permit inſects to prey upon their bodies. Such is however the con- 
dition of mortality, that the firſt law of nature is, Eat or be eaten.“ 
We cannot long exiſt without the deſtruction of other animal or ve- 
getable beings, either in their mature or their embryon ſtate. Unleſs 
the frurts, which en hy ſeeds of ſome Wen or the honey 
. ſtolen 


. 


5 


S 
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ſtolen from them by the bee, thay be ſaid to be an exception to this 
aſſertion, See Botannic Garden, P. I. Cant. I. I. 278. Note. Hence, 
from the neceſlity of our nature, we may be ſuppoſed to have a right 
to kill thoſe creatures, which e want to eat, or which want to eat 
us. But to deſtroy even inſects wantonly ſhews an uureflecting 
mind or a depraved heart. 5 
Nevertheleſs mankind may be well divided into the ſel6fh and the 
ſocial; that is, into thoſe whoſe pleaſures ariſe from gratifying 
their appetites, and thoſe whoſe pleafures ariſe from their ſympa- 
thizing with others. And according to the prevalence of theſe op- 
poſing propenſities we value or diſlike the poſſeſſor of them. 

In conducting the education of young people, it is a nice matter to 
mſpire them with ſo much benevolent ſympathy, or compaſſion, as 
may render them good and amiable; and yet not ſo much as to make 
them unhappy at the ſight of incurable diſtreſs, We ſhould endea- 
vour to make them alive to ſympathize with all remediable evils, and 
at the ſame time to arm them with fortitude to bear the fight of ſuch 
irremediable evils, as the accidents of life muſt frequently preſent be- 
fore their eyes. About this I have treated more at large in a plan for 
the conduct of a boarding ſchool for aces, which { intend to publifte 
in the courſe of the next year. 

25. Elucati heroica, From the kinds and degrees of inſanities al- 
ready enumerated, the reader will probably recolle& many more from 
his own obſervation ; he will perceive that all extraordinary exertions 
of voluntary action in conſequence of ſome falſe idea or hallucination, 
which ſtrongly affects us, may philoſophically, though not popularly, 
be termed an inſanity; he will then be liable to divide theſe voluntary 
exertions into diſagreeable, pernicious, deteſtable, or into meritorious, 
deleQable, and even amiable, inſanities. And will laſtly be induced 
to conceive, that a good education conſiſts in the art of producing 
tuch happy hallucinations of ideas, as may be followed by ſuch vo- 

Vol. II. | 3D | luntary 
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luntary exertions, as may be termed meritorious or amiable in- 
ſanities. ag 

The old man of the mountain in Surg who governed a ſmall na- 
tion of people called Aſſaſſines, is record@ thus to have educated thoſe 


of his army who were deſigned to aſſaſſinate the princes with whom. 


he was at war. A young man of natural activity was choſen for the 
purpgſe, and thrown into a deep ſleep by opium mixed with his food; 

he was then carried into a garden made to repreſent the paradiſe of 
Mahomet, with flowers of great beauty and fragrance, fruits of deli- 


cious flavor, and beautiful houries beckoning him into the ſhades, 


After a while, on being a ſecond time ſtupified with opium, the 
young enthuſiaſt was reconveyed to his apartment; and on the next 
day was aſſured by a prieſt, that he was deſigned for ſome great ex- 
ploit, and that by obeying the commands of their prince, immortal 
happineſs awaited him. 

Hence it is eaſy to collect how the firſt impreſſions made on us by 
accidental cirgumſtances in our infancy continue through life to bias 
our affections, or miſlead our judgments. One of my acquaintance 
can trace the origin of his own energies of action from ſome ſuch re- 


-mote ſources ;. which juſtifies the obſervation of M. Rouſſeau, that 


the ſeeds of future virtues or vices are oftener ſown by the mother, 
than the tutor, 


ORDO 
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ORDO II. 

Decreaſed Volition. 
GENUS I. 

With decreaſed Afions of the Muſeles. 


Ou muſcles become fatigued by long contraction, and ceaſe for a 
time to be excitable by the will; owing to exhauſtion of the ſenſorial 


power, which refides in them. After a ſhort interval of relaxation 


the muſcle regains its power of voluntary contraction; which is pro- 
bably occaſioned by a new ſupply of the ſpirit of animation. In 
weaker people theſe contractions ceaſe ſooner, and therefore recur 
more frequently, and are attended with ſhorter intervals of relaxation, 
as exemplified in the quickneſs of the pulſe in fevers with debility, 
and in the tremors of the hands of aged or feeble people. 

After a common degree of exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power in a 
muſcle, it becomes again gradually reſtored by the reſt of the muſcle; 
and even accumulated in thoſe muſcles, which are moſt frequently 
uſed ; as in thoſe which conſtitute the capillaries of the ſkin after 
having been rendered torpid by cold. But in thoſe muſcles, which 


are generally obedient to volition, as thoſe of locofnotion, though 


their uſual quantity of ſenſorial power is reſtored by their quieſcence, 
or in ſleep (for ſleep affects theſe parts of the ſyſtem only), yet but 
little accumulation of it ſucceeds. And this want of accumulation of 
the ſenſorial power in theſe muſcles, which are chiefly ſubſervient to 
volition, explains to us one cauſe of their greater tendency to paralytic 
affection. 

3D 2 It 
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It muſt be obſerved, that thoſe parts of the ſyſtem, which have 
been for a time quieſcent from want of ſtimulus, as the veſſels of the 
ſkin, when expoſed to cold, acquire an accumulation of ſenſorial 
power during their inactivity; but this does not happen at all, or in 
much leſs quantity, from their quieſcence after great expenditure of 
ſenſorial power by a previous exceſſive ſtimulus, as after intoxication. 
In this caſe the muſcles or organs.of ſenſe gradually acquire their na- 
tural quantity of ſenſorial power, as after ſleep ; but not an accumu- 
lation or ſuperabundance of it. And by frequent repetitions of ex- 
hauſtion by great ſtimulus, theſe veſſels ceaſe to acquire their whole 
natural quantity of ſenſorial power; as in the ſchirrous ſtomach, and 
ſchirrous liver, occaſioned by the great and frequent ſtimulus of 
vinous ſpirit ; which may properly be N irritative paralyſis of 
thoſe parts of the ſyſtem, | 

In the ſame manner in common palſies t the inaCtion of the paralytic 
| muſcle ſeems not to be owing to defect of the ſtimulus of the will, 
but to exhauſtion of ſenſorial power. Whence it frequently follows 
great exertion, as in Set. XXXIV. I. 7. Thus ſome parts of the 
ſyſtem may ceaſe to obey the will, as in common paralyſis ; others 
may ceaſe to be obedient to. ſenſation, as in the impotency of age; 
others to irritation, as in ſchirrous viſcera; and others to aſſociation, 
as in impediment of ſpeech ; yet though all theſe may become inex- 
citable, or dead, in reſpect to that kind of ſtimulus, which has pre- 
viouſly exhauſted them, whether of volition, , or ſenſation, or ir- 


ritation,. or affociation, they may ſtill in many caſes be excited by 
the others. 


SPECIES. 
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SPECIES. 


1. Laſitudo. Fatigue or wearineſs after much voluntary exertion. 
From the too great expenditure of ſenſorial power the muſcles are 
with difficulty brought again into voluntary contraction; and ſeem 
to require a greater quantity or energy of volition for this purpoſe. 
At the ſame time they ſtill remain obedient to the ſtimulus of agree- 
able ſenſation, as appears in tired dancers finding a renovation of their 
aptitude to motion on the acquiſition of an agreeable partner ; or 
from a tired child riding on a,gold-headed cane, as in Set. XXXIV. 
2. 6. Theſe muſcles are likewiſe ſtill obedient to the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation, becauſe the motions, when thus excited, are performed 
in their defigned directions, and are not broken into variety of geſti- 
culation, as in St. Vitugs dance. | 

A laſſitude likewiſe frequently occurs with yawning at the begin- 
ning of ague-fits; where the production of ſenſorial power in the 
brain is leſs than its expenditure. For in this caſe the torpor may 
either originate in the brain, or the torpor of ſome diſtant parts of the 
ſyſtem may by ſympathy affect the brain, though in a leſs propor- 
tionate degree than the parts primarily affected. 

2. Vacillatio ſenilis. Some elderly people acquire a ſee-ſaw motion 
of their bodies from one ſide to the other, as they fit, like the oſcilla- 
tion of a pendulum. By theſe motions the muſcles, which preſerve 
the perpendicularity of the body, are alternately quieſcent, and ex- 
erted ; and are thus leſs liable to fatigue or exWauſtion. This there- 
fore reſembles the tremors of old people above mentioned, and not 
thoſe ſpaſmodic movements. of the face or Iimbs, which are called 
| tricks, deſcribed in Claſs IV. 3. 2. 2. which originate from exceſs of 
ſenſorial 
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ban power, or from efforts to relieve diſagreeable ſenſation, and 
are afterwards continued by habit. 


3. Tremor ſenilis. Tremor of old age confiſts of a perpetual trem- 
bling of the hands, or of the head, or of other muſcles, when they 
are exerted ; and is erroneouſly called paralytic ; and ſeems owing to 
the ſmall quantity of animal power reſiding in the muſcular fibres. 
Theſe tremors only exiſt when the affected muſcles are excited into 
action, as in lifting a glaſs to the mouth, or in writing, or in keep- 
ing the body upright ; and ceaſe again, when no voluntary exertion 
is attempted, as in lying down. Hence theſe tremors evidently ori- 
ginate from the too quick exhauſtion of the leſſened quantity of the 
ſpirit of animation. So many people tremble from fear or anger, when 
too great a part of the ſenſorial power is exerted on the organs of ſenſe, 
ſo as to deprive the muſcles, which ſupport the body erect, of their 
due quantity. 

* 

4. Brachiortm paralyſis. A numbneſs of the arms is a frequent 
ſymptom in hydrops thoracis, as explained in Claſs I. 2. 3. 14. and 
in Sect. XXIX. 5. 2.; it alſo accompanies the aſthma dolorificum, 
Claſs III. 1. 1. 11. and is owing probably to the ſame cauſe in both. 
In the colica ſaturnina a paralyſis affects the wriſts, as appears on the 
patient extending his arm horizontally with the palm downwards, and 
is often attended with a tumor on the carpal or wee bones. See 
Claſs IV. 2. 2. 10. 

Mr. M-—, a miner and well-finker, about three years ago, loſt 
the power of contracting both his thumbs; the balls or muſcles of the 
thumbs are much emaciated, and remain paralytic. He aſcribes his 

diſeaſe to immerſing his hands too long in cold water in the execution 
of his buſineſs. He fays his hands had frequently been much be- 
numbed before, ſo that he could not, without my clench them ; 


but 


» 
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but that they reo ered their motion, as ſoon as they began to glow, 
after he had dried and covered them. 

In this caſe there exiſted two injurious circumſtances of different 
kinds; one the violent and continued action of the muſcles, which 
deſtroys by exhauſting the ſenſorial power; and the other, the appli- 
cation of cold, which deſtroys by defect of ſtimulus. The cold ſeems 
to have contributed to the paralyſis by its long application, as well as 
the continued exertion ; but as during the torpor occaſioned by the 
expoſure to cold, if the degree of it be not ſo great as to extinguiſh 
life, the ſenſorial power becomes accumulated ; there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, the expoſing a paralytic limb to the cold for a certain time, 
as by covering it with ſnow or iced water for a few minutes, and 
then covering it with warm flannel, and this frequently repeated, 
might, by accumulation of ſenſorial power, contribute to reſtore it 
to a ſtate of voluntary excitability. As this accumulation of ſen- 
ſorial power, and conſequent glow, ſeems, in the preſent caſe, 
ſeveral times to have contributed to reſtore the numbneſs or inability 
of thoſe muſcles, which. at 51 became paralytic. See Claſs I. 
2. 3. 21. 


M. M. Ether externally, Friction. Saline warm bath. Elec- 
tricity. 


5. Raucedo paralytica. Paralytic hoarſeneſs conſiſts in the almoſt 
total loſs of voice, which ſometimes continues for months, or even 
years, and is occaſioned by inability or paralyſis of the recurrent 
nerves, which ſerve the muſcles of vocality, by opening or cloſing 
the larynx. The voice generally returns ſuddenly, even ſo as to 
alarm the patient. A young lady, who had many months been af- 
fected with almoſt a total loſs of voice, and had in vain tried variety 
of advice, recovered her voice inan inſtant, on ſome alarm as ſhe was 
dancing at all atſembly, Was this owing to a greater exertion of voli- 

7 tion 
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tion than uſual? like the dumb young man, the ſd of Crœſus, who 
is related to have cried out, when he ſaw his father's life endangered 
by the ſword of his enemy, and to have continued to ſpeak ever af- 
terwards. T'wo young ladies in this complaint ſeemed to be cured by 
electric ſhocks: paſſed through the larynx every day for a fortnight. 
See Raucedo catarrhalis, Claſs II. 1. 3. 5. 

M. M. An emetic. Electric ſhocks. Muſtard-ſeed, a large ſpoon- 
ful ſwallowed, whole, or a little bruiſed, every morning. Valerian, 
Burnt ſponge. Bliſters on each fide of the larynx. Sea-bathing. A 
gargle of decoction of ſeneca. Friction. Frequent endeavours to 
ſhout and ſing. - 


6. Vefice urinarie paralyſis. Paralyſis of the bladder is frequently 
a a ſymptom in inirritative fever; in this caſe the patient makes no 
water for a day or two; and the tumor of the bladder diſtended with 
urine may be ſeen by the ſhape of the abdomen, as if girt by a cord 
below the navel, or diſtinguiſhed by the hand. Many. patients in 
this ſituation make no complaint, and ſuffer great injury by the inat- 
tention of their attendants ; the water muſt be drawn off once or 
twice a day by means of a catheter, and the region of the bladder 
gently preſſed by the hand, whilſt the patient be Ny in a ſitting or 
erect poſture. 
M. M. Bark. Wine. Opium, a quarter of a grain every fix hours, 
Balſam of copaiva or of Peru. Tincture of cantharides 20 drops twice | 
a day, or reported d in 


7. Refi Paralyſis. Pally of the "In The rot ehen 
like the urinary bladder in the preceding article, poſſeſſes voluntary 
power of motion; though theſe volitions are at times uncontrollable 
- by the will, when the acrimony of go contained feces, or their bulk, 
ſtimulate it to a greater degree. Hence it happens, that this part is 

A | liable 


— * 
* 
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liable to loſe its voluntary power by paralyſis, but is {till liable to be 


ſtimulated into action by the contained feces. This frequently occurs 
in fevers, and is a bad fign as a ſymptom of general debility ; and it 
is the ſenſibility of the muſcular fibres of this and of the urinary 


bladder remaining, after the voluntarity has ceaſed, which occaſions , 


theſe two reſervoirs ſo ſoon to regain, as the fever ceaſes, their obe- 
dience to volition z becauſe the paralyſis is thus ſhewn to be leſs 
complete in thoſe caſes than in common hemiplegia ; as in the latter 
the ſenſe of touch, though perhaps not the ſenſe of * is generally 
deſtroyed in the paralytic limb. 

M. M. A ſponge introduced within the e = ani to prevent the 
conſtant diſcharge, which ſhould have a ſtring put FRO it, by 
which it may be V | 

8. 8 Indolence; or inaptitude to voluntary ae- 
tion. This debility of the e 


miſtaken education, in which pleaſure or flattery is made the imme- 
diate motive of action, and not future advantage; or what is termied 
duty. This obſervation is of great value to thoſe, who attend to the 
education of their own children. I have ſeen one or two young 
married ladies of fortune, who perpetually became uneaſy, and be- 
lieved themſelves ill, a week after their arrival in the country, and 
continued ſo uniformly during their ſtay ; yet on their return to Lon- 
don or Bath immediately loſt all their complaints, and this repeatedly ; 
which I was led to aſcribe to their being in their infancy ſurrounded 
with menial attendants, . who had flattered them into the exertions 
they then uſed. And that in their riper years, they became torpid for 
want of this ſtimulus, and could not amuſe themſelves by any vo- 
luntary employment; but required ever after, either to be amuſed by 
other people, or to be flattered into activity. This I ſuppoſe, in * 
other ſex, to have ſupplied one ſource of ennui and ſuicide. 


Tote 35 - 3 E a 9. Catalegfe, © 


ion of voluntary efforts prevents the 
accompliſhment of all great events in life. It often originates from a 


— 
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9. Catalepſis is ſometimes uſed for fixed ſpaſmodic contractions or 
tetanus, as deſcribed in Set. XXXIV. 1. 5. and in Claſs III. 1. 1. 13. 
but is properly ſimply an inaptitude. to muſcular motion, the limbs 
remaining in any attitude in which they are placed. One patient, 
whom I faw in this ſituation, had taken much mercury, and appear- 
80 univerſally torpid. He ſat in a chair in any poſture he was put, 
and held a glaſs to his mouth for many minutes without attempting 
to drink, or withdrawing his hand. He never ſpoke, and it was at 
firſt neceſſary to compel him to drink broth ; he recovered in a few 
weeks without relapſe. 


| 10. 8 Palſy of one fide conſiſts in the total diſobedience 
of the affected muſcles to the power of volition. As the voluntary 
' motions are not perpetually exerted, there is little ſenſorial power ac- 
cumulated during their quieſcence, whence they are leſs liable to re- 
cover from torpor, and are thus mage frequently left paralytic, or 
diſobedient to the power of volition, though they are ſometimes ſtill 
alive to painful ſenſation, as to the prick of a pin, and to heat ; alſo 
to irritation, as in ſtretching and yawning; or to electric ſhocks. 
Where the paralyſis is complete the patient ſeems gradually to learn 
to uſe his limbs over again by repeated efforts, as in infancy ; and, 
as time is required for this purpoſe, it becomes difficult to know, 
whether the cure is owing to the effect of medicines, -or to the re- 
peated efforts of the voluntary power. 

The diſpute, whether the nerves decuſſate or croſs each other be- 
fore they leave the cavities of the ſkull or ſpine, ſeems to be decided 
in the affirmative by comparative anatomy; as the optic nerves of 
ſore fiſh have been ſhewn evidently to croſs each other; as ſeen by 
Haller, Elem. Phyſiol. t. v. p. 349. Hence the application of bliſ- 
ters, or of ether, or of warm fomentations, ſhould be on the fide of 
the head oppoſite to that of the affected muſcles. This ſubject ſhould 
neverthekels be nicely determined, before any one ſhould trepan for 

the 
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the hydrocephalus internus, when the diſeaſe is ſhewn to exiſt ly 
on one fide of the brain, by a ſquinting affecting but one eye; as 
propoſed in Claſs I. 2. 5. 4. Dr. Sommering has ſhewn, that a true 
decuſſation of the optic nerves in the human ſubject actually exiſts, 


Elem. of Phyſiology by Blumenbach, tranſlated by C. Caldwell, 


Philadelphia. This further appears probable from the oblique direc- 
tion and inſertion of each optic nerve, into the ſide of the eye 
next to the noſe, in a direct line from the oppoſite ſide of the 
brain. 

The vomiting, which generally attends the attack of hemiplegia, 
is mentioned in Sect. XX. 8. and is ſimilar to that attending vertigo 
in ſea-ſickneſs, and at the commencement of ſome fevers. Black 


ſtools ſometimes attend the commencement of hemiplegia, Which is 


probably an effuſion of blood from the biliary duct, where the liver is 
previouſly affected; or ſome blood may be derived to the inteſtines by 
its eſcaping from the vena cava into the receptacle of chyle during the 
diſtreſs of the paralytic attack; and may be conveyed from thence 
into the inteſtines by the retrograde motions of the lacteals; as pro- 
bably ſometimes happens in diabætes. See Sect. XXVII. 2. Palſy 
of one ſide of the face is mentioned in Claſs II. 1. 4. 6. Paralyſis of 
the lacteals, of the liver, and of the veins, which are deſcribed. in 
Sect. XXVIII. XXX. and XXVII. do not belong to this claſs, as they 
are not diſeaſes of voluntary motions. 

M. M. The electric ſparks. and ſhocks, if uſed euly' in 45 diſeaſe, 
are frequently of ſervice. A purge of aloes, or calomel. A vomit. 
Bliſter. Saline draughts. Then the bark. Mercurial ointment or 
ſublimate, where the liver is evidently diſeaſed ; or where the gutta 
roſea has previouſly exiſted. Sudden alarm. Frequent voluntary ef- 
forts. Externally ether, Volatile alcali. Fomentation on the head. 

Friction. When children, who have ſuffered an hemiplegia, begin 


to uſe the affected arm, the other hand ſhould be tied up for half an 


deen three or four times a day; which obliges them at their play to 


3E 2 uſe 


= 
*. 
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Wh more frequent voluntary efforts with the diſcaſed limb, and thus 
| fhoner to reſtore the diſſevered aſſociations of motion. 

Dr. J. Alderſon has lately much recommended the leaves of thn 
toxicodendon (ſumach), from one gr. to iv. of the dried powder to be 
taken three or four times a day. Eſſay on Rhus Toxic. Johnſon, 
London, 1793. But it is difficult to know what medicine is of ſer- 
vice, as the 'movements of the muſcles muſt be learned, as in infancy, 

by frequent efforts. 


RE | big A palſy of the lower half of the body divided ho- 
rizontally. Animals may be conceived to have double bodies, one 
half in general reſembling ſo exactly the other, and being ſupplied 
with ſeparate ſets of nerves; this gives riſe to hemiplegia, or palſy of 
one half of the body divided vertically; but the paraplegia, or palſy of 
the lower parts of the ſyſtem, depends or an injury of the ſpinal. 
marrow, or that part of the brain which is contained in the vertebræ 
of the back ; by which all the nerves ſituated below the injured part 
are deprived of — nutriment, or precluded from doing their proper 
offices; and the muſcles, to which they are derived, are in conſe- 
quence diſobedient to the power of volition. e 
This ſometimes occurs from an external injury, as a fall frown an 
emineace; of which I ſaw a deplorable inſtance, where the bladder 
and rectum, as well as the lower limbs, were deprived of ſo much of 
their powers of motion, as depended on volition or ſenſation ; but I 
+ ſuppoſe not of that part of it, which depends on irritation, In the 
ſame manner as the voluntary muſcles in hemiplegia are fometimes - 
brought info action by irritation, as in ſtretching or pendiculation, 
deſcribed in Sect. VII. 1. 3. y 
But the moſt frequent i of paraplegia is from a protuberance of 
one of the ſpinal vertebræ; which is owing to the innutrition or ſoft- 
neſs of bones, deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 2.17. The cure of this de- 
* pPlorable diſeaſe is frequently effected by the ſtimulus of an ifſue placed 
a | * on 


* 
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on each fide of the prominent ſpine, as firſt publiſhed by Mr, Pot 
The other means recommended in ſoftneſs of bones ſhould alſo 
tended to; both in reſpe& to the internal medicines, and to the me- 
chanical methods of ſupporting, or extending the ſpine ; wn laſt, 
however, in this caſe requires particular caution. | 


12. Somnus. In fleep all voluntary power is ſuſpended, fee Sect. 
XVIII. An unuſual quantity of fleep is often produced by weakneſs. 
In this caſe ſmall doſes of opium, wine, and bark, may be given 
with advantage. For the periods of ſleep, fee Claſs IV. 2. 4. 1. 

The ſubſequent ingenious obſervations on the frequency of the 
pulſe, which ſometimes occurs in fleep, are copied from a letter of 
Dr. Currie of Liverpool to the author. 

Though reſt in general perhaps renders the healthy pulſe flower, 
yet under certain circumſtances the contrary is the truth. A full 
meal without wine or other ſtrong liquor does not increaſe the fre- 
quency of my pulſe, while I fit upright, and have my attention en- 
gaged, But if I take a recumbent poſture afteMeating, my pulſe 
becomes more frequent, eſpecially if my min@be vacant, and I be- 
come drowſy; and, if I lumber, this increaſed ies is more 
confiderable with heat and fluſhing. 

« This I apprehend to be a general truth. The obfervation may 
be frequently made upon children ; and the reſtleſs and feveriſh nights 
experienced by many people after a full ſupper are, I believe, owing 
to this cauſe. The ſupper occaſions no mconvenience, whilſt the 
perſon is upright and awake; but, when he lies down and begins to 
ſleep, eſpecially if he does not perſpire, the ſymptoms above men- 
tioned occur. Which may be thus explained in part from your prin- 
ciples. When the power of volition is aboliſhed, the other ſenſorial 
actions are increaſed. In ordinary ſleep this does not occafion in- 
creaſed frequency vf the pulſe; but where fleep takes place during 
the | ae of digeſtion, the 9 itſelf goes on with increaſed. ra- 


Pidity. 


opeating on the ſenſitive actions, it carries them beyond the limita- 
tion of pleaſure, producing, as is common in ſuch caſes, increaſed 
frequency of pulſe. 

It is to be obſerved, that in ſpeaking of the heat ee, under 
ttheſe circumſtances, I do not allude to any chemical evolution of heat 
from the food in the proceſs of digeſtion. I doubt if this takes place 
to any conſiderable degree, for J do not obſerve that the parts incum- 
bent on the ſtomach are increaſed in heat during the moſt hurried di- 


_ geſtion. It is on ſome parts of the ſurface, but more particularly on 
the extremities of the body, that the increaſed heat excited by digeſ- 


tion appears, and the heat thus produced ariſes, as it ſhould ſeem, 
from the ſympathy between the ſtomach and the veſſels of the ſkin. 
The parts moſt affected are the palms of the hands and the ſoles of 
the feet. Even there the thermometer ſeldom riſes above g/ or 98 
degrees, a temperature not higher than that of the trunk of the body; 
but three or four degrees higher than the common temperature of 
theſe parts, and Merefore producing an uneaſy ſenſation of heat, a 
ſenſation increaſed byghe great ſenſibility of the par y 4 affected. 
That the increaſed heat excited by digeſtion 


if an increaſed expenditure of heat accompanies the increaſed genera- 
tion of it (as when perſpiration on the extremities. or ſurface attends 
this kind of ſleep) the frequent pulſe and fluſhed countenance do not 
occur, as I know by experiment. If, during the feveriſh ſleep al- 
ready mentioned, I am awakened, and my attention engaged power- 


fully, my pulſe becomes almoſt immediately flower, and the fever 


gradually ſubſides.“ 

From theſe obſervations of Dr. Currie it appeats, that, while in 
common ſleep the actions of the heart, arteries, and capillaries, are 
ſtrengthened by the accumulation of ſenſorial power during the ſuſ- 
3 of 1 action, and the pulſe in conſequence becomes 

4 fuller 
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5 * 


eep is the cauſe 23 
of the accompanying fever, ſeems to be confirmed by obſerving, that ® 


fuller or Ge; ; in the feveriſh fleep above deſcribed the aCtiong of 
the heart, arteries, and capillaries, are quickened as well as ſtrength- 


ened by their conſent with the increaſed actions of the ſtomach, as 
well as by the ſtimulus of the new chyle introduced into the circula- 
tion. For the ſtongach, and all other parts of the ſyſtem, being 
more ſenfible and more irritable during fleep, Sea. XVIII. 15. and 
probably more ready to act from aſſociation, are now exerted with 
greater velocity as well as ſtrength, conſtituting a temporary fever of 
the ſenſitive irritated kind, reſembling the fever excited by wine in 


the beginning of intoxication ; or in ſome people by a full meal 1 in their 


waking hours. Sect. "XXLFT 6. - 

On waking, this increaſed ſenſibility and irritability of the ſyſtem 
ceaſes by the renewed exertions of volition ; in the ſame manner as 
more violent exertions of volition deſtroy greater pains; and the pulſe 
in conſequence ſubſides along with the increaſe of heat; if more vio- 
lent efforts of volition are exerted, the ſyſtem becomes till leſs af- 
feed by ſenſation or irritation. Hence the fever ang,vertigo'of intoxi- 


* , cation are lefſdſdgby intenſe thinking, Sect. XXI. 84 and inſane 
ele are knowggo bear the pain of cold and hunger better than 


* 


others, Sect. XXXIV. 2. 5; and laſtly, if greater voluntary efforts 
exiſt, as in violent anger or violent exerciſe, the whole ſyſtem is 
thrown into more energetic action, and a voluntary fever is induced, 


as appears by the red ſkin, quickened pulſe, and increaſe of heat; 


whence dropſies and fevers with debility are not unfrequently removed 
by inſanity. 

Hence the exertion of the voluntary power in its natural degree 
diminiſhes the increaſed ſenſibility, and irritability, and probably the 
increaſed aſſociability, which occurs during ſleep; and thus reduces 
the frequency of the pulſe in the feveriſh ſleep after a full meal. In 
its more powerful ſtate of exertion, it diminiſhes. or deſtroys ſenſa- 
tions and irritations, which are * than natural, as in intoxica- 


tion, 
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tion, or which precede aral end or inſanity. In its ſtill more 
powerful degree, the ſuperabundance of this ſenſorial power actuates 
and invigorates the whole moving ſyſtem, giving ſtrength and fre- 
* Auency to the pulſe, and an univerſal glow both of colour and of — 
 _ as in violent anger, or outrageous inſanities. + 
Ik, in the feveriſh ſleep above deſctibed, the ſkin becomes ea 
by the evaporation of muctr perſpirable matter, or by the application 
of cooler air, or thinner clothes, the actions of the cutaneous capil- 
lanies are leſſened by defect of the ſtimulus of heat, which counteracts 
the increaſe of ſenſibility during fleep, and the pulſations of the heart 
and arteries become flower Koch the leſſened ſtimulus of the particles 
of blood thus cooled in the cutaneous and pulmonary veſſels. Hence 
the admiſſion of cold air, or ablution with ſubtepid or with cold 
water, in fevers with hot ſkin, whether they be attended with ar- 
terial ſtrength, or arterial debility, renders the pulſe ſlower; in the 
former caſe by diminiſhing the ſtimulus of the blood, and in the latter 
by leſſening the expenditure of ſenſorial e See * I. 8. 


and 15. Ns 7.) LEO 0 


I 3. Incubus. The night-mare is an imperfe& 155. where the de- 

ſire of locomotion is vehement, but the muſcles do not obey the will; 

it is attended with great uneaſineſs, a ſenſe of ſuffocation, and fre- 

quently with fear. It is cauſed by violent fatigue, or drunkenneſs, 

or indigeſtible food, or lying on the back, or perhaps from many 

other kinds of uneaſineſs in our ſleep, which may originate. either 
from the body or mind. 

Now as the action of 3 is partly voluntary, this complaint 
may be owing to the irritability of the ſyſtem being too ſmall to carry 
on the circulation of the blood through the lungs during ſleep, when 
the voluntary power is ſuſpended. Whence the blood may accumu- 
late i in them, and a painful oppreſſion EE as in ſome hæmor- 

| __ 
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rhages of the lungs, which occur during ſleep; and in patients much 
debilitated by fevers. See Somnus interruptus, Claſs I. 2. 1. 3. and 
1.4 | 

Great fatigue with a full ſupper and much wine, I have been well 
informed by one patient, always produced this diſeaſe in himſelf to a 
great degree. Now the general irritability of the ſyſtem is much de- 
creaſed by fatigue, as it exhauſts the. ſenſorial power; and ſecondly, 
too much wine and ſtimulating food will again diminiſh the irritability | 
of ſome parts of the ſyſtem, by employing a part of the ſenſorial 
power, which is already too ſmall, in digeſting a great quantity of 
aliment; and in increaſing the motions of the organs of ſenſe in con- 
ſequence of ſome degree of intoxication, whence difficulty of breath- 
ing may occur from the inirritability of the lungs, as in Claſs I, 
2. 1. | 

M M. To 3 on a hard bed with the head raiſed. Moderate 
ſupper. The bark. By fleeping on a harder bed the patient will 
turn himſelf more frequently, and not be liable to ſleep too profound- 
ly, or lie too long in one poſture. To be awakened frequently by an 
alarm clocx. 4 | 


14. Lethargus. The lethargy is a lighter apoplexy, It is ſuppoſed 
to originate from univerſal preſſure on the brain, and is ſaid to be pro- 
duced by compreſſing the ſpinal marrow, where there is a deficiency 
of the bone in the ſpina bifida. See Sect. XVIII. 20. Whereas in 
the hydrocephalus there is only a pagtial preſſure of the brain; and 
probably in nervous fevers with ſtupor the preſſure on the brain may 
affe& only the nerves of the ſenſes, which lie within the ſkull, and 
not thoſe nerves of the medulla oblongata, which principally contri- 
bute to move the heart and arteries; whence in the lethargic or apo- 
plectic ſtupor the pulſe is flow as in fleep, whereas in nervous 
fever the pulſe is very quick and feeble, and generally ſo in hydroce- 
Phalus. | 

Vo. II. 1 In 
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In caſes of obſtrufted kidneys, whether owing to the tubuli urini- 
feri being totally obſtructed by calculous matter, or by their pa- 
ralyſis, a kind of drowſineſs or lethargy comes on about the eighth 
or ninth day, and the _ pony. links, See Claſs I. 


1 3 


15. Syncope epileptica, is a temporary apoplexy, the pulſe continuing 
in its natural ſtate, and the voluntary power ſuſpended, This termi- 
nates the paroxyſms of epilepſy. 

When the animal power is much exhauſted by the preceding « con- 
vulſions, ſo that the motions from ſenſation as well as thoſe from vo- 
lition are ſuſpended; in a quarter or half an hour the ſenſorial power 
becomes reſtored, and if no pain, or irritation producing pain, recurs, 
the fit of epilepſy ceaſes; if the pain recurs, or the irritation, which 
uſed to produce it, a new fit of convulſion takes place, and is ſuc- 
ceeded again-by a ſyncope. See Epilepſy, Claſs III. 1. 1. 7. 


16. Apoplexia. Apoplexy may be termed an univerſal palſy, or a 
permanent ſleep. In which, where the pulſe 1s weak, copious bleed- 
ing muſt be injurious; as 1s > well obſerved by Dr. Heberden, Tranſ. 
of the College. 

Mr. „about 70 years of age, had an apoplectic ſeizure. 
His pulſe was ſtrong and full. One of the temporal arteries was 
opened, and about ten ounces of blood ſuddenly taken from it. He 
ſeemed to receive no benefit from this operation; but gradually ſunk, 
and lived but a day or two. 

If apoplexy ariſes from the preſſure of blood extravaſated on the 
brain, one moderate veneſection may be of ſervice to prevent the 
further effuſion of blood; but copious veneſection mult be injurious 
by weakening the patient; ſince the effuſed blood muſt have time, as 
in common vibices ar bruiſes, to undergo a chemico-animal proceſs, 
ſo to change its nature as to fit it for abſorption ; which may take 
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two or three weeks, which time a patient weakened by repeated ve- 
neſection or ee may not ſurvive. 

Mrs. , about 40 years old, had an apoplectic ſeizure after 
great exertion frokia fear; ſhe had lain about 24 hours without ſpeech, 
or having ſwallowed any liquid. She was then forcibly raiſed in bed, 
and a ſpoonful of ſolution of aloes in wine put into her mouth, and 
the end of the ſpoon withdrawn, that ſhe might more eaſily fwallow 
the liquid. —This was done every hour, with broth, and wine and 
water / intervening, till evacuations were procured; which with 
other means had good effect, and ſhe recovered, except that a con- 
fiderable degree of hemiplegia remained, and fome wennn of her 
ſpeech. » 

Many people, who have taken ſo much vic ſpirit as to dikes 
the temporary apoplexy of intoxication, and are not improperly ſaid 
to be dead-drunk, have died after copious veneſection, 1 ſuppoſe in 
conſequence of it. I once ſaw at a public meeting two gentlemen in 
the drunken apoplexy ; they were totally inſenſible with low pulſe, 
on this account they were directed not to loſe blood, but to be laid on 
a bed with their heads high, and to be turned every half hour; as 
ſoon as they could ſwallow, warm tea was given them, which eva- 
cuated their ſtomachs, and they gradually recovered, as ene do 
from leſs degrees of intoxication. 

M. M. Cupping on the occiput. Veneſection once in moderate 
quantity. Warm fomentations long continued and frequently re- 
peated on the ſhaved head. Solution of aloes, Clyſters with ſolution 
of aloe and oil of amber. A bliſter on the ſpine. An emetic. Af- 
terwards the bark, and ſmall doſes of chalybeates. Small electric 
ſhocks through the head. Errhines. If ſmall doſes of opium? 


17. Mors a frigore. Death from cold. The unfortunate travellers, | 
who almoſt every winter periſn in the ſnow, are much exhauſted by 
their efforts to proceed on their journey, as well as benumbed by cold. 

| 3F 2 | And 
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And as much greater exerciſe can be borne without fatigue in cold 
weather than in warm; becauſe the exceſſive motions of the cutane- 
ous veſſels are thus prevented, and the conſequent waſte of ſenſorial 
power ; it may be inferred, that the fatigued traveller becomes para- 
lytic from violent exertion as well as by the application of cold. 

Great degrees of cold affect the motions of thoſe veſſels moſt, which 
have been generally excited into action by irritation ; for when the 
feet are much benumbed by cold, and painful, and at the ſame time 
almoſt inſenſible to the touch of external objects, the voluntary muſ- 
cles retain their motions, and we continue to walk on; the ſame 
happens to the fingers of children in throwing ſnow-balls, the volun- 
tary motions of the muſcles continue, though thoſe of the cutaneous 
veſſels are benumbed into inaQtivity. 

Mr. Thompſon, an elderly gentleman of Shrewſbury, was ſeized 
with hemiplegia in the cold bath ; which I ſuppoſe might be owing 
to ſome great energy of exertion, as much as to the coldneſs of the 
water. As in the inſtance given of Mr. Nairn, who, by the exer- 
tion to ſave his relation, periſhed himſelf. See Set. XXXIV. 1. 7. 

Whence I conclude, that though heat is a fluid neceſſary to muſ- 
cular motion, both perhaps by its ſtimulus, and by its keeping the 
minute component parts of the ultimate fibrils of the muſcles or or- 
gans of ſenſe at a proper diſtance from each other; yet that paralyſis, 
properly ſo called, is the conſequence of exhauſtion of ſenſorial power 
by exertion. And that the accumulations of it during the torpor of 
the cutaneous veſſels by expoſure to cold, or of ſome internal viſcus in 
the cold fits. of agues, are frequently inſtrumental in recovering the 
uſe of paralytic limbs, or of the motions of other paralytic parts of the 
ſyſtem. Ser Spec. 4. of this genus. 15 

Animal bodies reſiſt the power of cold probably by their exertions in 
conſequence of the pain of cold, ſee Botan. Gard. V. 1. additional 
note xii. But if theſe increaſed exertions be too violent, ſo as to ex- 
hauſt the ſenſorial power in producing unneceſſary motions, the ani- 
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mal will probably ſooner periſh. Thus a moderate quantity of wine 
or ſpirit repeated at proper intervals of time might be of ſervice to 
thoſe, who are long expoſed to exceſſive. cold, both by increaſing the 
action of the capillary veſſels, and thus producing heat, and perhaps 
by increaſing in ſome degree the ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the 
brain. But the contrary muſt happen when taken immoderately, and 
not at due intervals. A well atteſted hiſtory was once related to me 
of two men, who ſet out on foot to travel in the ſnow, one of whom 
drank two or three glaſſes of brandy before they began their journey, 
the other contented himſelf with his uſual diet and potation; the 
former of whom periſhed in ſpite of any aſſiſtance his companion could 
afford him; and the other performed his journey with ſafety. In this 
caſe the ſenſorial power was exhauſted by the unneceſſary motions of 
incipient intoxication by the ſtimulus of the brandy, as well as by the 
exertions of walking; which ſo weakened the dram-drinker, that the 
cold ſooner deſtroyed him ; that is, he had not power to produce ſuf- 
ficient muſcular or arterial action, and in conſequence ſufficient heat, 
to ſupply the great expenditure of it. Hence the capillaries of the ſkin 
firſt ceaſe to act, and become pale and empty; next thoſe which are 
immediately aſſociated with them, as the extremities of the pulmonary 
artery, as happens on going into the cold bath. By the continued in- 
action of theſe parts of the vaſcular ſyſtem the blood becomes accu- 
mulated in the internal arteries, and the brain is ſuppoſed to be af- 
fected by its compreſſion; becauſe theſe patients are ſaid to ſleep, or 
to become apoplectie, before they die. I overtook a fiſhman aſleep on 
his panniers on a very cold froſty night, but on waking him he did not 
appear to be in any degree of ſtupor. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 1. 

When travellers are benighted in deep ſnow, they might frequent- 
ly be ſaved by covering themſelves in it, except a ſmall aperture for 
air; in which fituation the lives of hares, ſheep, and other animals, 
are ſo often preſerved. The ſnow, both in reſpeC to its component 
parts, and to the air contained in its pores, is a bad conductor of heat, 


and 
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and will therefore well keep out the external cold; and as the water, 
when part of it diſſolves, is attracted into the pores of the remainder 
of it, the ſituation of an animal bencath it is perfectly dry; and, if 
he is in contact with the earth, he is in a degree of heat between 48, 
the medium heat of the earth, and 32, the freezing point; that is, 
in 40 degrees of heat, in which a man thus covered will be as warm 
as in bed, See Botan. Garden, V. II. notes on Anemone, Barometz, 
and Muſchus. - If theſe facts were more ——y underſtood, it 
might annually fave the lives of many. 

After any part of the vaſcular ſyſtem of the bay has been long ex- 
poſed to cold, the ſenſorial power is ſo much accumulated in it, that 
on coming into a warm room the pain of hotach is produced, and in- 
flammation, and conſequent mortification, owing to the great exer- 
tion of thoſe veſſels, when again expoſed to a moderate degree of 
warmth. See Sect, XII. 5. Whence the propriety of applying but 
very low degrees of heat to limbs benumbed with cold at firſt, as of 
ſnow in its ſtate of diflolving, which is at 32 degrees of heat, or of 
very cold water. A French writer has obſerved, that if frozen ap- 
ples be thawed gradually by covering them with thawing ſnow, or 
immerſing them in very cold water, that they do not loſe their taſte; 
if this fact was well aſcertained, it might teach us how to preſerve 
other ripe fruits, in ice-houſes for winter conſumption, 


ORDO 
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ORDO II. 
Decreaſed Volition. 


GENUS II. 
With decreaſed Afions of the Organs of Sen, e. 


SPECIES. 


1. Recollectionis jactura. Loſs of recollection. This is the defect 
of memory in old people, who forget the actions of yeſterday, being 
incapable of voluntary recollection, and yet remember thoſe of their 
youth, which by frequent repetition are introduced by aſſociation or 
ſuggeſtion. This is properly the paralyſis of the mind; the organs of 
ſenſe do not obey the voluntary power; that is, our ideas cannot be 
recolle&ed, or acted over again by the will. 

After an apoplectic attack the patients, on beginning to recover, 
find themſelves meſt at a loſs in recollecting proper names of perſons 
or places; as thoſe words have not been ſo frequently aſſociated with 
the ideas they ſtand for, as the common words of a language. Mr. 
„a man of ſtrong mind, of a ſhort necked family, many of 
whom had ſuffered by apoplexy, after an apoplectic fit on his recover- 
ing the uſe of ſpeech, after repeated trials to remember the name of a 
perſon or place, applauded himſelf, when he ſucceeded, with ſuch a 
childiſh ſmile on the partial return of his ſagacity, as very much af- 
fected me. Not long, alas! to return; for another attack in a few 
weeks deſtroyed the whole. 

I faw a child after the {mall-pox, which was left in this ſituation ; 
it was lively, a * and even vigorous; but ſhewed that kind of 

ſurpriſe, 
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ſurpriſe, which novelty excites, at every object it viewed ; ; and that 
as often as it viewed it. I never heard the termination of the caſe, 


2. Stultitia voluntaria. Voluntary folly. The abſence of volun- 
tary power and conſequent incapacity to compare the ideas of preſent 
and future good. Brute animals may be ſaid to be in this fituation, 
as they are in general excited into action only by their prefent painful 
or pleaſurable ſenſations. Hence though they are liable to ſurpriſe, 
when their paſſing trains of ideas are diſſevered by violent ſtimuli; 

yet are they not affected with wonder or aſtoniſhment at the novelty 
of objects; as they poſſeſs but in a very inferior degree, that volune 
tary power of comparing the preſent ideas with thoſe previouſly ac- 
quired, which diſtinguiſhes mankind; and is termed analogical rea- 
ſoning, when deliberatively exerted ; ; and intuitive analogy, when 
uſed without our attention to it, and which always preſerves our 


hourly trains of ideas conſiſtent with truth and nature. See Sect. 
AV * 7. 


3. Credulitas. Credulity. Life is ſhort, opportunities of know- 
ledge rare; our ſenſes are fallacious, our reaſonings uncertain, man- 
kind therefore ſtruggles with perpetual error from the cradle to the 
coffin. He is neceſſitated to correct experiment by analogy, and ana- 
logy by experiment; and not always to reſt ſatisfied in the belief of 
facts even with this two-fold teſtimony, till future opportunities, or 
the obſervations of others, concur in their ſupport. 

Ignorance and credulity have ever been companions, and have miſ- 
led and enſlaved mankind ; philoſophy has in all ages endeavoured to 
oppoſe their progreſs, and to looſen the ſhackles they had impoſed ; 
philoſophers have on this account been called unbelievers : unbelievers 
of what? of the fictions of fancy, of witchcraft, hobgobblins, appa- 
ritions, vampires, fairies ; of the influence of ſtars on human actions, 
miracles wrought by the bones of ſaints, the flights of ominous birds, 
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the predictions from the bowels of dying animals, expounders of 
dreams, fortune-tellers, conjurors, modern prophets, necromancy, 
cheiromancy, animal magnetiſm, with endleſs variety of folly? 
| Theſe they have diſbelieved and deſpiſed, but hers ever n their 
hoary heads to Truth and Nature. 

Mankind may be divided in reſpect to the facility of their belief 'or 
conviction into two claſſes; thoſe, who are ready to aſſent to ſingle 
facts from the evidence of their ſenſes, or from the ſerious aſſertions 
of others; and thoſe, who require analogy to corroborate or — 
ticate them. 8 

Our firſt knowledge is acquired by our ales; but cheſs are liable 
to deceive us, and we learn to detect theſe deceptions by comparing 
the ideas preſented to us by one ſenſe yith thoſe preſented by another. 
Thus when we firſt view a cylinder, it appears to the eye as a flat 
ſurface with different ſhades on it, till we correct this idea by the 
ſenſe of touch, and find its ſarface to be circular; that is, having 
ſome parts gradually receding further from the eye than others, So 
when a child, or a cat, or a bird, firſt ſees its own image in a looking- 
glaſs, it believes that another animal exiſts before it, and detects this 
fallacy by going behind the jus to FOE if another inn animal | 
really exiſts there.” 

Another exuberant ſource of error e in the falſe notions, 
which we receive in our early years from the deſign' or 1gnorance of 
our inſtructors, which affect all our future reaſoning by their perpe- 
tual intruſions; as thoſe habits of muſcular actions of the face or 
limbs, which are called "TOONS: OR contrifted 1 in Nper n 
to the end of our lives. | 

A third great ſource of error is the vivacity of our ideas of git 
tion, which perpethally intrude themſelves by various affociations, 
and compoſe the farrago of our dreams; in which, by the ſuſpenſion 
of volition, we are precluded from comparing the ideas of one ſenſe 
with thoſe of another, or the incongruity of W ſucceſhoas with 

Vor. II. | 3G the 
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the uſual courſe of nature, and thus to detect their fallacy. Which 
we do in our waking hours by a perpetual voluntary exertion, a pro- 
ceſs of the mind above mentioned, which we have termed intuitive 
analogy. Sect. XVII. 3. 7. 

This analogy preſuppoſes an acquired tis of * gs, dives 
children and-ignorant people are the moſt credulous, as not poſſeſſing 
much knowledge of the uſual courſe of nature ; and ſecondly, thoſe 
are moſt credulous, whoſe faculty of comparing ideas, or the volun- 
tary exertion of it, is {low or imperfect. Thus if the power of the 
magnetic needle of turning towards the north, or the ſhock given by 
touching both ſides of an electrized coated jar, was related for the 
firſt time to a philoſopher, and to an ignorant perſon ; the former 
would be le{s ready to believe them, than the latter; as he would 
find nothing ſimilar in nature to compare'them to, he would again 
and again repeat the experiment, before he would give it his entire 
credence; till by theſe repetitions it would ceafe to be a ſingle fact, 
and would therefore gain the evidence of analogy. But the latter, as 
having leſs knowledge of nature, and leſs facility of voluntary exer- 
tion, would more readily believe the aſſertions of others, or a ſingle 

fact, as preſented to his own obſervation. Of this kind are the bulk 
of mankind; they continue throughout their lives in a ſtate of child- 
hood, and have thus been the dupes of prieſts. and einein in 18 
countries and in all ages of the world. 
In regard to religious matters, there is an intellectual ae; in- 
ſtilled into the minds of the people from their infancy z which pre- 
vents their inquiry: credulity is made an indiſpenſable virtue; to in- 
quire or exert their reaſon in religious matters is denounced as ſinful; 
and in the catholic church is puniſhed; with more ſevere penances than 
moral crimes. But in reſpe& to our belief of the ſuppoſed medical 
facts, which are publiſhed by variety of authors; many of whom are 
ignorant, and therefore credulous; the golden rule of David Hume 
may be applied with great advantage. When two miraculous aſ- 
9055 8 — ſertions 
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ſertions oppoſe each other, believe the leſs miraculous.” Thus if a 
perſon is ſaid to have received the ſmall-pox a ſecond time, and to have: 
gone through all the ſtages of it, one may thus reaſon : twenty thou- 
ſand people have been expoſed to the variolous contagion a ſecond time 
without receiving the variolous fever, to every one who has been ſaid 
to have thus received it; it appears therefore leſs miraculous, that the 
aſſertor of this ſuppoſed fact has been deceived, or wiſhes to deceive, 
than that it has ſo happened contrary to the long experienced order of 
nature. | 

M. M. The method of cure is to increaſe our knowledge of the laws 
of nature, and our habit of comparing whatever ideas are preſented to 
us with thoſe known laws, and thus to counteract the fallacies of our 
ſenſes, to emancipate ourſelves from. the falſe impreſſions which we 
have imbibed in our infancy, and to ſet the faculty of reaſon above. 
that of imagination. : 
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CLASS IV. 
DISEASES OF ASSOCIATION, 
ORDO I. 
Increaſed Aſſociate Motions. 


GENERA.. 
1. Catenated with irritative motions. 
2. Catenated with ſenſitive motions. - 
3- Catenated with voluntary motions. 
4. Catenated with external influences. 


O RDO II. 
Decreaſed Aſſociate Motions, 
| GENERA.” © 
1. Catenated with irritative motions. 
2. Catenated with ſenſitive motions. 


3. Catenated with voluntary motions 
4. Catenated with external influences. 


oO RDO II. 
Retrograde Aſſociate Motions. 
7, Catenated with irritative motions. 
2. Catenated with ſenſitive motions, 


3- Catenated with voluntary motions. 
4. Catenated with external influences. 


The Orders and Genera of the F, ourth Claſs of Diſeaſes: 


28 
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The Orders, Genera, and Species, of the Fourth Claſs 
of Diſcoſes. | 


CLASS Iv. 


DISEASES OF ASSOCIATION. 


ORDO 1. 
Increaſed Afſociate Motion. 
GENUS 1. 
Catenated with Irritative Motions. 


- SPECIES. 


1. Rubor vultũs pranſorum. + Fluſhing of the face after dinner. 
2. Sudor flragulis immerſorum. Sweat from covering the face in bed. 
3. Ceſſatio 62 eue extitata, Cure of ſiekneſs "of „en 


; the kin. * 
4. Digeſtio 2 3 cutanco. Digeſtion increaſed by coldneſs of 
. : the ſkin, 


5 Catarrhus a frigore cutaneo. © Citarrh from cold ſkin. 
6. Abſorptio. cellularit ae vo- Cellular MORO, N by 


mitu. vomiting-. 
7. Syngultus e 00 Neph ritic — * 
8. Febris irritativa. | Irritative fever. 


GENUS 
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GENUS II. 
Catenated with Senſitive Motions. 


SPECIES. 
1. Lacrymarum fluxus Jympa- | Sycapatheti tears. 


theticus. 
2. Sternutatio a lumine. 
3. Dolor dentium a Stridore. 
4. Riſus ſardonicus.. © 
5. Salve fluxus cibo iſo. 
6. Tenſio mamularum viſo pu- 
erulo. 


7. Tenſio R in hydrophobia. 


8. Teneſmus calculoſus. 

9. Polypus narium ex aſcaride. 
10. Crampus ſurarum in diarrhea. 
11. Zona ignea nephritica. 
12. Eruptio variolarum. 

13. Gutta roſea flomatica. 

I — fe OS 

15. Podagra. 

16. Rheumatiſmus. - 

17. Eryfipelas. | 

18, Te um tumor in ee 
19. — — in parotitide. 


Sneezing from light. 
Tooth- edge from grating founds 
Sardonic ſmile; 


Flux of ſaliva at fi ght of food. 


Tenſion of the nipples of lacteſcent 
women at fight of the child. 
Tenſion of the penis in hydro- f 

phobia. 


Teneſmus from * 


Polypus of the noſe from aſcarides. 
Cramp from diarrhœa. 
Nephritic ſhingles. 


Eruption of ſmall-pox. 


Stomatic roſy drop. 


Hepatic roſy W 
Gout. 


Rheumatiſm. 


Eryſipelas. 


Swelled teſtis in conc 
in mumps. 


GENUS 
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GENUS II. 


Catenated with Voluntary Motions, 


SPECIES. 
1. Deglutitio invita. In voluntary deglutition. 
2. Nictitatio invita. | nictitation. 
3. Riſus invitus. wy — laughter. 
4. Luſus digitorum invitus. — actions with the fingers. 
5. Unguium morſiuncula invita. — biting the nails. 
6. Ngilia invita. — Watchfulneſs. 
| . 
GENUS IV. 


Catenated with External Influences. 


SPECIES, 
1. Vita oui. Life of an egg. 
2. Vita hiemi-dormientium. Life of winter - ſleepers. 
3. Pullulatio arborum. Budding of trees. 
4. Orgaſmatis venerei periodus. Periods of venereal deſire. 
5. Brachn concuſſio electrica. Electric ſhock through the arm. 
6. Oxygenatio ſanguinis. Oxygenation of the blood. 


7. Humectatio corporis. Humectation of the body. 


ORD O 
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ORD O II. 
| Decreaſed Aſſociate Motions. 


„n 
Catenated with Irritative Motions. 


SPECIES. 


1. Cutts frigida pranſorum. 

2. Pallor urinæ pranſorum. 

3 -— a frigore cutaneo. 
4 

5 


. Pallor ex ægritudine. 


. Dy/ſpnaa a balneo frigida. 


6. Dyſpepſia a pedibus frigidis. 
7. Tuſſis a pedibus frigidis. 
8. hepatica. 
9. —— arthritica. 
10. Vertigo rotatoria. 
11. —-— vi, ualis. 
12, —--— ebrioa.. 
13.—.— febriculoſa. 
1 4. —-— cerebroſa. 
15. Murmur aurium vertiginoſum. 
16. Tactus, guſtus, olſactus verti- 
ginoſi. 
17. Pulſus mollis a vomitione. 
18, —-— intermittens à ventri- 


culo. 
19. Febris inirritativa. 
Vor, II. 


Chillneſs after dinner. 


Pale ur ine after dinner. 


„* from cold ſkin. 
Paleneſs from ſickneſs. 5 
Shortneſs of breath from cold bath- 


ing. 5 


Indigeſtion from cold feet. 
Cough from cold feet. 


Liver- cough. 


Gout-cough. 


Vertigo rotatory. 

viſual. 

inebriate. 

| feveriſh.. 

from the brain. 

Noiſe in the ears. 
Vertiginous touch, taſte, ſmell, 


Soft pulſe in vomiting. 

Intermittent pulſe from the ſto= - 
mach. 

Inirritative fever. 


3H GENUS 
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GENUS u. 


Catenated with Senſitive Motions. 


SPECIES. 


1. Torpor gene a dolore dentis, 


2. Stranguria a dolore veſice. 
3. — conuulſiva. 
4. Dolor termini ductus choleubobi. 
F. Dolor pharyngis abacido gaſ- 
trico. 
6. Pruritus narium a e 
7. Cephalæ a. 
8. Hemicrania et otalgia. 
9. Dolor humeri in hepatidide. 
10. Torpor pedum variold erum- 
pente. 
11. Teſtium dolor 3 
12. Dolor digiti minimi ſympathe- 
licus. 
13. Dolor brachu in yrs pec- 
torts. | 
14. Diarrhea a dentitione. 


Coldneſs of the check from tooth- 
ach. 8 N | 


"> Strangury from pain of the bladder. 


Convulſive ſtrangury. | 

Pain of the end of the bile- duct. 

Pain of the throat from gaſtric 
acid, 


Itching of the noſe from worrns. 


Head-ach, 


Partial head-ach, and ear-ach. - 


Pain of ſhoulder in hepatitis. 


Cold feet in eruption of ſmall- 


pox. 


Nephritic pain of teſtis, 
Pain of little finger from e 


pathy. | 
Pain of the arm in dropſy of the 
cheſt, _ 


Diarrhoea from toothing. 


GENUs 


% 
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GENUS Ill. 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions. 
SPECIES, 
1. Titubatio linguc. Impediment of ſpeech. 
2. Chorea ſancti vitt. St. Vitus' dance. 
3. Kiſus. 5 | Laughter. 
4. Tremor ex ird. Trembling from anger.. 
5. Rubor ex ird. L Redneſs from anger. 
6. criminati. Bluſh of guilt. 3 
7. Tarditas paralyticg.  Slownelſs from pally. N 
8. ſenilis. 3 ö | of age. | 
' GENVS V. 
Catenated with External Influences.. 
SPECIES. 
1. Samni periodus. Periods of ſleep. 
2. Studi inanis periodus. — of reverie. 
3. Hemicraniæ periodus. of head - ach. 
4. Epilepſiæ dolorifice periodys.” © — of painful epilepſy. 
5. Convulfionis dolorifice periodus. ——— of painful convulſion. 
6. Tuſfis periodice periodus, | of periodic cough. _ 
7. Catameniæ periadus, , _ of catamenia. 
8. Hemorrhoidis periodus. — of the piles. 
9. Podagra periodus. — of the gout. 


3 10. Eryfipelatis 


% 
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10. Eryſipelatis periodus. Periods of eryſipelas. 
11. Febrium periodus. of fevers. 


* 


5 o ORDO m. 
Retrograde Aſoociate Motions. 
| GENUS I. 


Catenated with Irritative Motions. 


SPECIES. e. 
1. Diabetes irritata. Diabetes from irritation, 
2. Sudor frigidus in afthmate. Cold ſweat in aſthma. _ 
3. Diabetes a timore. Diabetes from fear. 
4. Diarrhea a timore. Diarrhoea from fear. 

5. Pallor et tremor a timore. Paleneſs and trembling from fear. 
6. Palpitatio cordis a timore, Palpitation of the heart from fear, 
7. Abortio a timrree. Aͤbortion from fear. 

8. Hyſteria a timore. Hyſterics from fear. 
„ t GENUS IL 


PEE, Catenated with Senſitive Motions. up 


SPECIES. 
1. Nauſea idealis == ' Nauſea from ideas. 
2, —.— @ concepiu. Nauſea from conception. 
3. Vomitio vertiginoſa. Vomiting from vertigo, 


— from ſtone in the ureter. 
from ſtroke of palſy. 
6. Vomitio 


4. —— a calculo in uretere. 


5. —--— ab mſultu paralytico. 
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6. Vomitio a tuilatione faucium. Vomiting from tickling the throat. 
7, —— cute ſympathetica, — from ſympathy with the 
| 5 ſkin. : 


GENUS III. 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions. 


SPECIES. 
I. Ruminatio. Rumination. 
2. Vomitio voluntaria. Voluntary vomiting. 
3. Eruflatio voluntaria. — crutation. 
GENUS. IV. 


Catenated with External Influences. 


SPECIES. 
1. Catarrhus periodicus. Periodical catarrh. 
2. Tuſjis periodica. Periodic cough. 
3. Hiſteria a frigore. HFyſterics from cold. 
4. Nauſea pluvialis. Sickneſs againſt rain, 


| CLASS 
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class 8 


DISEASES oy ASSOCIATION. | 


RDO - a4 be eu [rt d i 
Increaſed {fees tate Motions. .. WES: 


, . 
| $3694 7 Ve Of] 
1 - 11 3 4 * kf + 4 


© GENUS Ll. 
Catenated with Irritatrve Motion. ' '' © 


— 
— 


10. 


Tus importance of the ſubſequent claſs not t only conſiſts i in its elu- 
cidating all the ſympathetic diſeaſes, but in its, opening a road to the 
knowledge of fever. The difficulty and novelty of the ſubject muſt 
plead in excuſe for the preſent imperfect tate of it. 4 The reader is 
entreated previouſly to attend to the following circumſtances for the 
oreater facility of inveſtigating their intricate connections 3 which I 
ſhall exnmeaty under the following heads. Eh 


A. Aſſociate motions diſtinguiſhed from catenations, 

B. Aſſociate motions of three kinds. 

C. Aſſociations affected by external influences. 

D. Aſſociations affected by other ſenſorial motions. 
E. Aſſociations catenated with ſenſation. 

F. Direct and reverſe ſympathy. 

G. Aſſociations affected four ways. 

H. Origin of aſſociations. 

IJ. Of the action of vomiting. 

K. Tertian aſſociations. 


8 | A. Aſeciate 
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} 


A. Aﬀeciate Motions diſtinguiſhed from Catenations. 


Aſſociate motions properly mean only thoſe, which are cauſed by 
the ſenſorial power of aſſociation. Whence it appears, that thoſe 
fibrous motions, which conſtitute the introductory liuk of an aſſociate 
train of motions, are excluded from this definition, as not being 
themſelves cauſed by the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, but by irrita- 
tion, or ſenſation, or volition, I ſhall give for example the fluſhing 
of the face after dinner; the capillary veſſels of the face increaſe their 
actions in conſequence of their catenation, not their aſſociation, with 
thoſe of the ſtomach; which latter are cauſed to act with greater 
energy by the irritation excited by the ſtimulus of food. Theſe ca- 
pillaries of the face are aſſociated with each other reciprocally, as being 
all of them excited by the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; but they are 
only catenated with thoſe of the ſtomach, which are not in this caſe 
aſſociate motions but irritative ones. The common uſe of the word 
aſſociation for almoſt every kind of connection has rendered this ſub- 
ject difficult ; from which inaccuracy 1 fear ſome F of this work 


are not exempt. 


* 


B. 2 Motions of "SY Kinds. 


Thoſe | trains. or tribes: abi afiboiats: motions, whoſe introductory 
link conſiſts of an irritative motion, are termed irritative affociations ; 
as when the mutcles of the eyelids cloſe the eye in common nictita- 
tion. Thoſe, whole introductory link conſiſts of a ſenſitive motion, 
are termed ſeuſitive aſſociations; as when the pectoral and intercoſtal 
muſcles act in ſueezing. And laſtly, thoſe, whoſe introductory 
link conſiſts of a voluntary motion, are termed voluntary aſſociations; 

6 =o | as 


— 
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as when the muſcles of the lower limbs act in concert with thoſe of | 


the arm in fencing. 


C. Aſſociations affefted by external Influences. 


Circles of affociate motions, as well as trains and tribes of them, 
are liable to be affected by external influences, which conſiſt of ethe- 
rial fluids, and which, by penetrating the ſyſtem, a& upon it perhaps 
rather as a cauſa fine qua non of its movements, than directly as a 
ſtimulus; except when they are accumulated in unuſual quantity. 
We have a ſenſe adapted to the perception of the exceſs or defect of 
one of theſe fluids; I mean that of elementary heat; in which all 
things are immerſed. See Claſs IV. 1. 4. 1. But there are others of 
them, which as we have no power to evade their influence, ſo we 
have no ſenſe to perceive it; theſe are the ſolar, and lunar, and ter- 
reſtrial gravitation, in which alſo all things are immerſed; the elec- 


tric aura, which pervades us, and is perpetually varying, See Claſs 


IV. 1.4.5; the magnetic fluid, Claſs IV. 1.4.6; and laſtly, the 
great life-preſerver oxygen gas, and the aqueous vapour of the atmo- 
ſphere, ſee Claſs IV. 1. 4. 6. and 7. and 2. 

Of theſe external influences thoſe of heat, and of gravity, have di- 
urnal periods of increaſe and decreaſe ; beſides their greater periods of 
monthly or annual variation. The manner in which they act by pe- 
riodical increments on the ſyſtem, till ſome effect is produced, is 
ſpoken of in Sect. XXXII. 3. aud 6. | 


4 'D. Aſſociations affected by other Senſorial Motions, 


Circles and trains of affociate motions are alſo liable to be affected 
by their catenations with other ſenſorial powers, as of irritation, or 
'Vor. II. 31 ſenſation, 


— —_ — 
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ſenſation, or volition; which other ſenſorial powers either thus 
ſimply form ſome of the links of the catenation, or add to the energy 
of the aſſociated motions. Thus when vomiting is cauſed by the ſti- 
mulus of a ſtone in the ureter, the ſenſation of pain ſeems to be a 
link of the catenation rather than an efficient cauſe of the vomiting, 
But when the capillary veſſels of the ſkin increaſe their action from 
the influence of external heat, they are excited both by the ſtimulus 
of unuſual heat, as well as by the ſtimulus of the blood, and by their 
accuſtomed aſſociation with the actions of the heart and arteries. And 
laſtly, in the bluſh of anger the ſenſorial power of volition is added to 


that of aſſociation, and irritation, to excite the capillaries of the face 
with increaſed action. See Claſs IV. 2. 3. 5. 


E. Afeciations catenated with Sraſation. 


Pain frequently accompanies aſſociate trains or circles of motion 
without its being a cauſe, or a link, of them, but ſimply an attendant 
ſymptom ; though it frequently gives name to the diſeaſe, as head- 
ach, Thus in the cramp of the 8 of the legs! in diarrhœa, the 
increaſed ſenſorial power of aſſociation is the proximate cauſe; the 
preceding increaſed action of the bowels is the remote cauſe; and the 
proximate effect is the violent contractions of the muſculi gaſtrocne- 
mii; but the pain of theſe muſcles is only an attendant ſymptom, or 
a remote effect. See Set. XVIII. 15. Other ſenſitive aſſociations are 
mentioned in Claſs IV. 1. 2. and IV. 1. 2. 15. 

Thus, if the fluſhing of the face above mentioned after dinner be 
called a diſeaſe, the A or proximate cauſe is the increaſed 
power of aſſociation, the remote cauſe is the increaſed irritative mo- 
tions of the ſtomach in conſequence of the ſtimulus of food and wine. 
The diſeaſe or proximate effect conſiſts in the increaſed actions of the 
cutaneous veſlel of the face ; and the ſenſation of heat, the exiſtence 

| of 
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of heat, and the red colour, are attendants or ſymptoms, or remote 
effects, of the increaſed actions of theſe cutaneous veſſels. 


/ 


F. Direct and reverſe S ympathy. 


The increaſed actions of the primary part of the trains of aſſociated 
motions are ſometimes ſucceeded by increaſed actions of the ſecondary 
part of the train; and ſometimes by decreaſed actions of it. So like- 
wiſe the decreaſed actions of the primary part of a train of aſſociate 
motions are ſometimes ſucceeded by decreaſed actions of the ſecondary 
part, and ſometimes by increaſed actions of it. The former of theſe 
ſituations is called dire ſympathy, and the latter reverſe ſympathy. 
In general I believe, where the primary part of the train of aſſociated 
' motions is exerted more than natural, it produces direct ſympathy in 
ſtrong people, and reverſe ſympathy in weak ones, as a full meal 
makes ſome people hot, and others chill. And where the primary 
part of the train is exerted leſs than natural, it produces direct fym- 
pathy in weak people, and reverſe fympathy in ſtrong ones, as on 
being expoſed for a certain length of time on horſeback in a cold day 
gives indigeſtion and confequent heart-burn to weak people, and 
ſtrengthens the digeſtion, and induces conſequent hunger in ſtrong 
ones. See Sect. XXXV. 1. 

This may perhaps be more eaſily underſtood, by confiderinig 
ſtrength and weakneſs, when applied to anitnal bodies, as conſiſting 
in the quantity of ſenſorial power reſiding in the contracting fibres, 
and the quantity of ſtimulus applied, as fhewn in Se, XII. 2. i. 
- Now when defective ſtimulus, within certain limits, is partially ap- 
plied to parts fubje& to perpetual motion, the expenditure of ſenforial 
power is for a while leſſened, but not its general production in the 
brain, nor its derivation into the weakly-ſtimulated part. Hence in 
ſtrong people, or ſuch whoſe fibres abound with ſenforial power, if 

S233” - the 
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the firſt tribe of an aſſociate train of motions be deprived in part of its 
accuſtomed ſtimulus, its action becomes diminiſhed; and the ſenſo- 
rial power becomes accumulated, and by its ſuperabundance, or over- 
flowing as it were, increaſes the action of the ſecond tribe of the aſ- 
ſociate actions by reverſe ſympathy. As expoſing the warm ſkin for 
a moderate time to cold air increaſes the action of the ſtomach, and 
thus ſtrengthens the power of digeſtion. | 
On the ae when ee ſtimulus within certain limits is 
partially applied to parts, which are deficient in reſpect to the natural 
quantity of ſenſorial power, the expenditure of ſenſorial power is in- 
creaſed, but in a leſs degree than the increaſed production of it in the 
brain, or its increaſed derivation into the ſtrongly- ſtimulated organ. 
Hence in weak people, or ſuch whoſe fibres are deficient of ſenſorial 
power, if the firſt tribe of an aſſociate train of motions be ſubjected 
for a while to greater ſtimulus than uſual, a greater production of ſen- 
ſorial power, or a greater derivation of it into the ſtimulated parts oc- 
curs; which by its exceſs, or overflowing as it were, increaſes the 
actions of the ſecond tribe of the aſſociate motions by direct ſympathy. 
Thus when vomiting occurs with cold extremities, a bliſter on the 
back in a few hours occaſions univerſal warmth of the ſkin, and ſtops 
the vomiting. And when a diarrhoea occurs with pale ſkin and cold 
_ extremities, the pricking of the points of a flannel ſhirt, worn next 
the ſkin, occaſions univerſal warmth of it, and checks or cures the 
diarrhoea, | 
In ſome aſſociate trains of action nevertheleſs evacls ſ ympathies 
more frequently occur than direct ones, and in others direct ones 
more frequently than reverſe ones. Thus in continued fever with 
debility there appears to be a reverſe ſympathy between the capillary 
veſſels of the ſtomach and thoſe of the ſkin ; becauſe there exiſts a 
total averſion to ſolid food, and conſtant heat on the ſurface of the 
body. Yet theſe two ſyſtems of veſlels are at other times actuated by 
direct (ympathy, as when paleneſs attends ſickneſs, or cold feet in- 
L duces 
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duces indigeſtion, This ſubje& requires to be further inveſtigated, 
as it probably depends not only on the preſent or previous plus or 
minus of the ſeniſorial power of aſſociation, but alſo on the introduc- 
tion of other kinds of ſenſorial power, as in Claſs IV. 1. 1. D; or the 
increaſed production of it in the brain, or the greater mobility of one 
part of a train of actions than another. 

Thus when much food or wine is taken into the ſtomach, if there 
be no ſuperfluity of ſenſorial power in the ſyſtem, that is, none to be 
ſpared from the continual actions of it, a paleneſs and chillneſs ſuc- 
ceeds for a time; becauſe now the expenditure of it by the increaſed 
actions of the ſtomach is greater than the preſent production of it. In 
a little time however the ſtimulus of the food and wine increaſes the 
production of ſenſorial power in the brain, and this produces a ſuper- 
fluity of it in the ſyſtem ; in conſequence of which the ſkin now be- 
comes warm and florid, which was at firſt cold and pale; and thus 
the reverſe ſympathy is ſhortly converted into a direct one; which is 
probably owing to the introduction of a ſecond ſenſorial power, that of 
pleaſurable ſenſation. 

On the contrary, when an emetic drug produces ſicknefs, the ſkin 
is at firſt pale for a time by direct ſympathy with the capillaries of the 
ſtomach ; but in a few minutes, by the accumulation of ſenſorial 
power in the ſtomach during its leſs active ſtate in ſickneſs, the ca- 
pillaries of the ſkin, which are aſſociated with thoſe of the ſtomach, 
act with greater energy by reverſe ſympathy, and a florid colour re- 
turns. Where the quantity of action is diminiſhed in the firſt part of 
a train of motions, whether by previous diminution of ſenſorial power, 
or preſent diminution of ſtimulus, the ſecond part of the train be- 
comes torpid by direct ſympathy. And when the quantity of action 
of the firſt part becomes increaſed by the accumulation of ſenforial _- 

- power during its previous torpor, - or by increaſe of ſtimulus, the 
actions of the ſecond part of it likewiſe become increaſed by direct 
ſympathy. 

TW: 10 
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In moderate hunger the ſkin is pale, as before dinner, and in mo- 
derate ſickneſs, as no great accumulation of ſenſorial power has 
commenced ; but in violent hunger, and in greater torpor of the 
ſtomach, as from contagious matter, the accumulation of ſenſorial 
power becomes ſo great as to affect the arterial and capillary ſyſtem, 
and fever is produced in both caſes. 

In contagious fevers with arterial debilities commencing with tor- 
por of the ſtomach, why is the action of the heart weakened, and 
that of the capillaries increaſed ? Is it becauſe the mobility of the heart 
is leſs than that of the ſtomach, and the mobility of the capillaries 
greater? Or is it becauſe the aſſociation between the muſcular fibres 
of the ſtomach and thoſe of the heart have been uniformly aſſociated 
by direct ſympathy; and the capillaries of the ſtomach and thoſe 
of the ſkin have been more frequently aſſociated by reverſe ſym- 
pathy ? 

Where the actions of the ſtomach have been previouſly exhauſted 
| by long ſtimulus, as on the day after intoxication, little or no accu- 
mulation of ſenſorial power occurs, during the torpor of the organ, 
beyond what is required to replace the deficiency of it, and hence 
fever ſeldom follows intoxication. And a repetition of the ſtimulus 
ſometimes becomes neceſſary even to induce its natural action, as in 
dram-drinkers. . 

Where there has been no previous exhauſtion of ſenſorial power, 
and the primary link of affociate motions is violently actuated by the 
ſenſorial power of ſenſation, the ſecondary link is alſo violently ac- 
tuated by direct ſympathy, as in inflammatory fevers. Where how- 
ever the ſenforial power of the ſyſtem is leſs than natural, the fecon- 
dary link of affociated motions becomes torpid by reverſe ſympathy, as 
in the inoculated ſmall-pox during the eruption on the face the feet are 


G. Aſctations 


hy, 
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G. Aſſciations affected four Ways. 


Hence aſſociated trains or circles of motions may be affected four 
different ways. 1. By the greater or leſs energy of action of the firſt 
link with which they are catenated, and from which they take their 
names; as irritative, ſenſitive, or voluntary affociations. 2. By 
being excited by two or more ſenſorial powers at the ſame time, as 
by irritation and aſſociation, as in the inſtance of the application of the 
ſtimulus of increaſed external heat to the cutaneous capillaries, 3. By 
catenation with other ſenſorial powers, as with pain or pleaſure, 
which are in this caſe not the proximate cauſe of motion, but which, 
by becoming a link of catenation, excites the ſenſorial power of aſ- 
fociation into action; as the pain at the neck of the gall-bladder oc- 
caſioned by a gall-ftone is transferred to the other end of that canal, 
and becomes a link of catenation between the action of the two ex- 
tremities of it. 4. The influence of ethereal fluids, as of heat and 
gravitation, To which laſt perhaps might be added moiſture and 
oxygen gas as conſtituting neceſſary parts of the ion; rather than 
ſtimuli to excite it into action. | 


H. The Origin of Aſbciations. 


Some trains or circles of aſſociate motions muſt have been formed 
before our nativity, as thoſe of the heart, arteries, and capillaries; 
others have been aſſociated, as occaſion required them, as the muſ- 


cles of the diaphragm and abdomen in vomiting; and others by per- 


petual habit, as thoſe of the ſtomach with the heart and arteries di- 
realy, as in weak pulſe during ſickneſs ; with the capillaries directly, 
as in the fluſhed ſkin after dinner; and laſtly, with the cellular ab- 


4 ſorbents 
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ſorbents reverſely, as in the increaſed abſorption in anaſarca during 
ſickneſs; and with the irritative motions of the organs of ſenſe re- 
verſely, as in vertigo, or ſea-ſickneſs. Some of theſe aſſociations 
ſhall be here ſhortly deſcribed to facilitate the inveſtigation of 

others. | 

Firſt, other congenes of glands occupy but a particular part of 
the ſyſtem, or conſtitute a particular organ, as the liver, or kidneys; 
but thoſe glands, which ſecrete the mucus, and perſpirable matter, 
which are called capillaries, are of very great extent; they receive 
the blood from the arteries, ſeparate from it the mucus, which lines 
every cell, and covers every cavity of body ; and the perſpirable mat- 
ter, which ſoftens and lubricates the whole ſurface of the ſkin, and 
the more extenſive ſurface of the air-veſſels, which compoſe the 
hangs. Theſe are ſupphed with blood by the perpetual action of the 
heart and arteries, and have therefore their motions aſſociated with the 
former, and with each other, by ſympathy, which is ſometimes di- 
rect, and ſometimes reverſe. 

One branch of this aſſociation, the capillaries of the ſkin, are very 
irritable by the increaſed quantities of cold and heat, another branch, 
that of the lungs, has not the perception of cold and heat, but is liable by 
direct ſympathy to act in concert with the former, as in going into 
the cold bath. And it is probable the capillaries of the internal mem- 
branes are Itkewiſe directly affected by their ſympathy with thoſe of 
the ſkin, as appears from the defect of ſecretion in ulcers during the 
cold fits of agues. 

The motions of this extenſive ſyſtem of capillaries, PER aſſociated 
by direct ſympathy, are alſo aſſociated with thoſe of the heart and ar- 
teries, ſometimes by reverſe and ſometimes by direct ſympathy ; and 
thus conſtitute fimple fever. The cold paroxyſm of which conſiſts in 
their torpor, and the hot one in their orgaſm, or increaſed activity. 


I. Of 


* 
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I. Of the Action of Vomiting. 


"The manner, in which the ſtomach and the diaphragm and abdo- 
minal muſcles acquire their affociate action in vomiting, requires 
ſome attention. It is not probable, that this action of vomiting oc- 
curs before nativity; as the uniform application of the nutritive liquor 
amni to the mouth of the foetus, and the uniform expenditure of its 
nouriſhment, would not ſeem to give occaſion to too great temporary 

repletion of the ſtomach ; and would preclude the deglutition of any 
' improper material. After nativity the ſtomach of the child may be 
occaſionally too much diſtended with milk ; as previous hunger may 
induce it to overgorge itſelf; and by repeated efforts the act of vo- 
miting is learned, as a means of getting free from a diſagreeable ſen» 
ſation, Thus when any diſguſtful material, as a bitter drug, is taken 
into the mouth ; certain retrograde motions of the tongue and lips 
are produced, for the purpoſe of putting the diſagreeable material out 
of the mouth again, 

When the ſtomach is diſagreeably ſtimulated by the diſtention or 
acrimony of the aliment, a ſimilar effort to regurgitate it muſt occur; 
and by repeated trials the action of the diaphragm and abdominal muſ- 
cles by ſqueezing the ſtomach aſſiſts its retrograde exertion to diſ- 
gorge its contents. In the ſame manner when a piece of gravel is 
puſhed into the urethra, or a piece of indurated bile into the neck of 
the gall-bladder, after they have been in vain preſſed forward by the 
uſual motions of thoſe ducts, they return into the bladders of gall and 
urine by the retrograde motions of them. 2 ä 

That this is one mode, in Which vomiting is induced, appears from 
the inſtantaneous rejection from the ſtomach occaſioned by ſome nau- 
ſeous drug, or from ſome nauſebus idea; and laſtly, from the volun- 

VoL. II. | 3K tary 
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tary power, Which ſome people have been ſaid to have acquired, of 
emptying their ſtomachs, much in the ſame manner as ruminating 
animals bring up the graſs from their firſt ſtomach. 

There are nevertheleſs many modes by which theſe inverted mo- 
tions of the ſtomach and ceſophagus are induced, and which it is of 
conſequence to diſtinguiſh from each other. The firſt is the mode 
above deſcribed, where an effort is made to diſlodge ſomething, which 
ſtimulates the ſtomach into diſagreeable ſenſation ; and which is re- 
turned by repeated exertions ; as when a nauſeous drug is taken into 
the mouth, or a bit of ſand falls into the eye, or a drop of water into 
the wind-pipe. In this the periſtaltic motions of the ſtomach are firſt 
ſtopped, and then reverted by painful ſenſation 3. and the abdominal 
muſcles and diaphragm by repeated efforts become affociated with 
them, Now as leſs ſenſorial power is expended on. the retrograde ac- 
tions of the ſtomach, and of the lymphatics, which open their 
mouths on its ſurface, than by their natural motions, an accumula- 
tion of ſenſorial power in the fibres of the ſtomach follows the exhibi- 
tion of an emetic, and on that account an emetic will ſometimes ſtop 
a ſpontaneous vomiting which was owing to ſenſorial deficiency. See 
Sect. XXXV, 1. 3. and Art. V. 2. 1. 

As bitters and metallic ſalts, exhibited in ſmall doſes, ſtimulate the 
ſtomach into greater action, as appears by their increaſing the power 
of digeſtion, aud yet become emetic, when given in larger doſes; one 
might ſuſpect, that they became emetic by inducing debility, and 
conſequent retrograde actions of the ſtomach, by their previouſly ex- 
hauſting the ſenſorial power by their great ſtimulus ; which might be 
effected in a moment without producing pain, and in conſequence 
without our perceiving it. But on the contrary, there does not in 
general appear on the exhibition of emetics to be any previous ex- 

hauſtion of ſenſorial power; becauſe there is evidently an accumula- 
tion of it during the fickneſs, as appears from the digeſtion being 
; 1 ſtronger 
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ſtronger afterwards; and from the increaſed action of the cellular 
and cutaneous abſorbents during its operation. See Art. V. 2. 1. 


Another mode, by which vomiting is induced, is owing to debi- | 


lity or deficiency of ſenſorial power, from the previous exhauſtion 
of it; as on the day after intoxication, or which occurs in people 
enfeebled with the gout, and in drepſy, and in ſome fevers with 
debility. In theſe, when the vomiting ceaſes, there is no appear- 
ance of accumulation of ſenſorial power, as the digeſtion ſtill remains 
weak and imperfect. 

Another mode by which ſickneſs or vomiting is induced, is by 
defect of ſtimulus, as in great hunger; and in thoſe, who have been 
habituated to ſpice and ſpirit with their meals, who are liable to be 
ſick after taking food without theſe additional ſtimuli. Other means 


of inducing fickneſs by * by nauſeous ideas, will be men- 


tioned below, 

We ſhall only add, that the motions of the muſcular fibres of the 
ſtomach are aſſociated with thoſe of the heart and arteries by direct 
ſympathy, as appears by the weakneſs of the pulſe during the exhi- 
bition of an emetic ; and that the abſorbents of the ſtomach are aſſo- 


ciated with the cellular and cutaneous abſorbents by reverſe ſympathy, 


as is ſhewn by the great abſorption of the mucus of the cells in ana- 
ſarca during ſickneſs; at the ſame time that the abſorbents of the 
ſtomach invert their actions, and pour the mucus and water thus 
abſorbed into that viſcus. 

In cold paroxyſms of fever the ſtomach partakes of the XI 
torpor, and vomiting is induced by its debility, either by its aſſo- 
ciation with the toxpid capillaries, or other torpid parts, or by its 
own torpor commencing firſt, and cauſing the cold fit. The diſor- 
dered motions of the ſtomach frequently ſeem to be the cauſe or 
primary ſeat of fever, as where contagious miaſmata are ſwallowed 
with the faliva, and where fever is produced by ſea-ſickneſs, which 
I once ſaw, Nevertheleſs a diſorder of the ſtomach does not always 

3K 2 induce 
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induce fever, as in that caſe it ſhould conſtantly attend indigeſtion,. 
and vertigo, and ſea- ſickneſs; but is itſelf frequently induced by 
aſſociation with the diſordered movements of other parts of the 
ſyſtem, as when it ariſes from gravel in the ureter, or from a per-- 
cuſſion on the head. 

The connexion of the motions of the 8 with irritative Ss, 
or motions of the organs of ſenſe, in vertigo, is ſhewn in Se. XX. 
and thus it appears, that many circles of aſſociation are either directly 
or reverſely aſſociated, or catenated, with this viſcus ; which will, 
much contribute to unfold ſome of the ſymptoms of fever.. 


v 


K. Tertian Aﬀeciations. 


The third link of affociate trains of motion is ſometimes actuated 
by reverſe ſympathy, with the ſecond link, and that by reverſe 
ſympathy with the firſt link; ſo that the firſt and third link may act 
by direct ſympathy, and the intermediate one by reverſe ſympathy. 
Of this inſtances are given in the ſyngultus nephriticus, Claſs IV. 
1. 1. 7. and IV. 2.1, At other times the tertian or quartan links of 
aſſociate motions are actuated by direct ſympathy ; and that ſome- 
times forwards and ſometimes backwards in reſpect to the uſual order 
of thoſe trains of aſſociate motions, as in Claſs IV. 1. 2. 1, 


SPECIES. 


1. Rubor vultits pranſorum, Fluſhing of the face after dinner is 
explained in Sect. XXXV. 1. In the 8 of intoxication the 
whole ſkin becomes florid from the aſſociation of the actions of the 
cutaneous arteries with thoſe of the ſtomach, becauſe vinous ſpirit 
excites the fibres of the ſtomach into more violent action than the 
ſtimulus of common food ; and the cutaneous capillaries of the face, 
from their more frequent expoſure to the viciſſitudes of cold and heat, 

| . 
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poſſeſs more mobility or irritability than thoſe of other parts of the 
{kin, as further explained in Sect. XXXIII. 2. 10. Vinegar is liable 
to produce this fluſhing of the face, which probably is owing to the 
quantity of vinous ſpirit it contains, as I believe the unfermented ” 
vegetable acids do not produce this effect. In every kind of bluſh the 
arterial - blood is propelled into the capillaries faſter than the venous 
abſorption can carry it forwards into the veins, - in this reſpect: 
reſembling the tenſio phalli. 

Can the beginning vinous or acetous — of the aliment 
in weak ſtomachs contribute to this effect? or is it to be aſcribed to 
the greater power of aſſociation between the arteries of the face and 
the fibres of the ſtomach in ſome people than in others? | 

M. M. Eat and drink leſs at a time, and more frequently. put 

20 drops of weak acid of vitriol into water to be drank at meals. Let 
the dreſs over the ſtomach and bowels be looſe. Uſe no fermented: 
liquors, or vinegar, or ſpice. * 


2. Sudor flragulis immerſorum. Sweat from being covered in bed. 
In the commencement of an epidemic fever, in which the perpetual 
efforts to vomit was a diſtreſſing ſymptom, Dr. Sydenham: diſco- 
vered, that if the patient's head was for a ſhort time covered over 
with the bed clothes, warmth was produced, and a ſweat broke out 
upon the ſkin, and the tendency to vomit ceaſed. In this curious 
fact two trains of aſſociated motions are excited into increaſed action. 
Firſt, the veſſels of the lungs are known to have their motion aſſo- 
ciated with thoſe of the ſkin by the difficulty of breathing on going 
into the cold bath, as deſcribed in Sect. XXXII. 3. 2. Hence, When 
the veſſels of the lungs become excited into ſtronger action, by the 
bad air under the bed clothes, warmed and adulterated by frequent 
breathing, thoſe of the external ſkin ſoon become excited by their 
aſſociation into more energetic action, and generate more heat along 
with a greater ſecretion of perſpirable matter, Secondly, the ſym-" 


B 
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pathy between the ſtomach and ſkin is evident in variety of circum- 
ſtances ; thus the cold air of froſty days applied to the ſkin for a 
ſhort time increaſes:the action of the ſtomach by reverſe ſympathy, 


but decreaſes it if continued too long by direct ſympathy ; ſo in the 


circumſtance above mentioned the action of the ſtomach is increaſed 


by direct ſympathy with that of the ſkin ; and the tendency to vomit, ; 
which was owiuig.to its diminiſhed action, ceaſes, 


3. Celſatio cegritudints cute excitatd. The cure of ficknoſs by ſtimu- 
lating the ſkin. This is explained in the preceding article; and fur- 


ther noticed in IV. 2. 2. 4. and in IV. 1. 1. f. 


Similar to theſe is the effect of a bliſter on the back in relieving 
ſickneſs, indigeſtion, and heart-burn; and, on the contrary, by 
theſe ſymptoms being frequently induced by coldneſs of the extre- 
mities. The bliſter ſtimulates the cutaneous veſſels into greater 
action; whence warmth and pain are produced at the ſame time, and 


the fibres of the ſtomach are excited into greater action by their aſſo- 
ciation with: thoſe of the ſkin. It does not appear, that the con- 
.comitant pain of the bliſter cauſes the increaſed energy of the 


ſtomach, becauſe the motions of it are not greater than natural; 


though it is ſometimes difficult to determine, whether the primary | 


part of ſome aſſociated. t trains be ee with irritative or ſenſitive 
motions. 1 

In the ſame manner a nn ſhirt, to one who has not been in 
the habit of wearing one, ſtimulates the ſkin by its points, and thus 
ſtops vomiting in ſome caſes; and is particularly efficacious in check- 
ing ſome chronical diarrhœas, which are not attended with fever; 
for the abſorbents of the ſkin are thus ſlimulated into greater action, 
with which thoſe of the inteſtines conſent by direct ſympathy. 

This effect cannot be aſcribed to the warmth alone of the flannel 
ſhirt, as being a covering of looſe texture, and confining air in its 
pores, like a a ſponge, which air is known to be a bad conductor of 


heat, 
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heat, ſince in that caſe its uſe ſhould be equally efficacious, if it were 
worn over a linen ſhirt; and an increaſed warmth of the room 
of the patient would be equally. ſerviceable... _ 


4. Digeſtio aufta frigore  cutaneo. Digeſtion increaſed by coldneſs 
of the ſkin, Every one has experienced the increaſe of his appetite 
after walking in the cool air in froſty days; for there is at this time 
not only a faving of ſenſorial power by the leſs exertion of the cuta- 
neous veſſels; but, as theſe conſent with thoſe of the ſtomach and 
bowels, this ſaving of ſenſorial power is transferred by reverſe ſym- 
pathy from the cutaneous capillaries and abſorbents to thoſe of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines. | 

Hence weak people ſhould uſe the cold air of winter as a cold 
bath; that is, they ſhould ſtay in it but a ſhort time at once, but 
ſhould in themſelves in it many times a day. 


5. Catarrhus a IN. cutaneo. Catarrh from cold ſkin. This has 
been already explained in Claſs I. 1. 2. 7. and is further deſcribed in 
Sect. XXXV. 1. 3. In this diſeaſe the veſſels of the membrane, 
which lines the noſtrils, are excited into greater action; when thoſe - 
of the ſkin, with which they are affociated, are excited into leſs - 
action by the deficiency of external heat, by reverſe ſympathy ; and 
though the pain of cold attends the torpor-of the primary link of this 
aſſociation, yet the increaſed motions of the membrane of the noſtrils 
are aſſociated with thoſe of the cutaneous veſſels, and not wo the 
pain of them, becauſe no inflammation follows. 


6. Abſorptio cellularis aucla vomitu. In the act of vomiting the 
irritative motions of the ſtomach are inverted, and of the abſorbents, 
which open their mouths into it; while the cutaneous, cellular, and 
pulmonary abſorbents are induced, by reverſe ſympathy with them, 

| | . to 
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to act with greater energy. This is ſeen in caſes of anaſarca, when 
long ſickneſs and vomiting are cauſed by ſquills, or antimonial ſalts, 
or moſt of all by the decoction of digitalis purpurea, foxglove; and 
Mr. J. Hunter mentions a caſe, in which a large bubo, which was 
juſt. ready to break, was abſorbed in a few days by ſickneſs at ſea. 
Treatiſe on the Blood, p. 501, which is thus accounted for; leſs 
ſenſorial power is expended during ſickneſs by the decreaſed action of 
the fibres of the ſtomach, and of its abſorbents; as ſhewn in Sect. 
XXXV. 1. 3. whence an accumulation of it is produced, and there 
is in conſequence a greater quantity of ſenſorial power for the exer- 
tion of thoſe motions, which are aſſociated with the abſorbents of the 
ſtomach by reverſe ſympathy. 
The reverſe ſympathy between the lacteal and e e branches 
of the abſorbent ſyſtem have been produced by the one branch being 
leſs excited to act, when the other ſupplies ſufficient fluid or nutri- 
ment to the ſanguiferous veſſels. Thus when the ſtomach is full, 
and.the ſupply of chyle and mucus and water is in ſufficient quantity; 
the pulmonary, cellular, and cutaneous lymphatics are not excited 
into action; whence the urine is pale, and the ſkin mouth, from the 
am". of. abſorption on thoſe ſurfaces. 


7. Syngultus nephriticus, When a tone irritates the ureter, and 
that even without its being attended with pain or fever, ſometimes a 
.chronical Hiccough occurs, and continues for days and weeks, inſtead 
.of ſickneſs or vomiting ; which are the common ſymptoms. In this 
caſe the motions of the ſtomach are decreaſed by their ſympathy with 
thoſe of the ureter, which are increaſed by the ſtimulus of the ſtone 
an it; and the jncreated motians of the diaphragm ſeem to exiſt in 
conſequence of their aſſociation with the ſtomach by a ſecond revc: ſe 
ſympathy. This hiccough may nevertheleſs admit of another ex— 
Planation, and be ſuppoſed to be a convulſive exertion of the dia- 
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phragm to relieve the diſagreeable ſenſation of the ſtomach in 
conſequence of its diſordered irritative aſſociations; and in that caſe 
it would belong to Claſs III. 1. 1. See Claſs IV. 2. 1. for another 
example of tertiary aſſociation. 

M. M. Veneſection. Emetic. Calomel. abet opium, oil 
of cinnamon from two to ten drops. Aerated alcaline water. Pe- 
ruvian bark. 


8. Febris irritatiwa. Irritative fever, deſcribed in Claſs I. 1. 1. f. 
The diſeaſes above explained in this genus are chiefly concerning the 
ſympathies of the abſorbent ſyſtem, or the alimentary canal, which 
are not ſo much aſſociated with the arterial ſyſtem, as to throw it 
into diſorder, when they are lightly deranged ; but when any great 
congeries of conglomerate glands, which may be conſidered as the 
extremities of the arterial ſyſtem, are affected with torpor, the whole 
arterial ſyſtem and the heart ſympathize with the torpid glands, and 
act with leſs energy; which conſtitutes the cold fit of fever; which 
is therefore at firſt a decreaſed action of the aſſociate organ; but as 
this decreaſe of action is only a temporary effect, and an increaſe of 
exertion both of the torpid glands, and of the whole arterial ſyſtem, 
ſoon follows; the hot fit of irritative fever, or fever with ſtrong pulſe, 
properly OP to this claſs and 1 of diſcaſes. | 
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ORDO L 
Increaſed Aſſociate Motions. 


GENUS 1. 
Catenated with Senſitive Motions. 


Tux primary links of the aſſociated actions of this genus are either 
produced or attended by painful or pleaſurable ſenſation, The ſe- 
condary links of the firſt ten ſpecies are attended with increaſed mo- 
tions without inflammation, thoſe of the remainder are attended: with 
inflammation, All inflammations, which do not ariſe in the part 
which was previouſly torpid, belong to this genus; as the gout, rheu- 
matiſm, eryſipelas. It is probable many other inflammations may, 
by future obſervation, require to be tranſplanted into this claſs. 

The circles of ſenſitive aſſociate motions conſiſt chiefly of the ex- 
cretory ducts of the capillaries and of the mouths of the abſorbent 
vellels, which conſtitute the membranes z and which have been in- 
duced into action at the ſame time; or they conſiſt of the termina- 
tions of canals ; or of parts which are endued with greater ſenſibility 
than thoſe which form the firſt link of the aſſociation. An inſtance 
of the firſt of thoſe is the ſympathy between the membranes of the 
alveolar proceſſes of the jaws, and the membranes above or beneath 
the muſcles about the temples in hemicrania. An inſtance of the 
ſecond is in the ſympathy between the excretory duct of the lacrymal 
gland, and the naſal du& of the lacrymal fack. And an inſtance of 
the third is the ſympathy between the membranes of the liver, and 
the ſkin of the face in the gutta roſea of * 


SPECIES. 


* 
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SPECIES. 


1. Lacrymarum fluxus ſympatheticus. A flow of tears from grief 
or joy. When the termination of the duct of the lacrymal fac in 
the noſtrils becomes affected either by painful or pleaſurable ſenſa- 
tions, in conſequence of external ſtimulus, or by its aſſociation with 
agreeable or diſagreeable ideas, the motions of the lacrymal gland are 
at the ſame time exerted with greater energy, and a profuſion of tears 
ſucceeds by ſenſitive aſſociation, as explained in Sect. XVI. 8. 2. 

In this caſe there exiſts a chain of aſſociated actions, the ſecretion 
of the lacrymal gland is increaſed by whatever ſtimulates the ſurface 
of the eye, at the ſame time the increaſed abundance of tears ſtimu- 
lates the puncta lacrymalia intb greater action; and the fluid thus 
abſorbed ſtimulates the lacrymal fac, and its naſal duct in the noſe 
into greater action. In a contrary direction of this chain of aſſo- 
ciation the preſent increaſe of action is induced. Firſt, the naſal duct 
of the lacrymal fac is excited into increaſed action by ſome plea- 
ſurable or painful idea, as deſcribed in Se&. XVI. 8. 2. 2d. The 
pun&a lacrymalia or other extremity of the lacrymal fac ſympa- 
thizes with it (as the two ends of all other canals ſympathize with 
each other). 3d. With theſe increaſed motions of the puncta lacry- 
malia thoſe of the excretory duct of the lacrymal gland are aſſociated 
from their having ſo perpetually acted together. And, laſtly, with 
the increaſed actions of the excretory duct of this gland are aſſociated 
thoſe of the other end of it by their frequently acting together; in 
the ſame manner as the extremities of other canals are affociated ; and 
thus a greater flow of tears is poured into the eye. 

When a flow of tears is produced in grief, it is believed to relieve 
the violence of it, which is worthy a further inquiry. Painful ſen- 
ſations, when great, excite the faculty of volition ; and the perſon 
continues voluntarily to call up or perform thoſe ideas, which occafion 
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the painful ſenſation ; that is, the afflicted perſon becomes ſo far in- 
ſane or melancholy ; but tears are produced by the ſenſorial faculty 
of aſſociation, and ſhew that the pain is ſo far relieved as not to ex- 
cite the exceſſive power of volition, or inſanity, and are therefore a 
ſign of the abatement of the painful ſtate of grief, rather than a cauſe 
of that abatement. See Claſs III. 1. 2. 10. 


2. Sternutatio.a FRO", ws . ſneeze from looking up at 
the light ſky in a morning after coming out of a dark bedroom. The 
olfactory nerves are brought into too great action by their ſympathy 
with the optic nerves, or by their reſpective ſympathies with ſome 
intervening parts, as probably with the two extremities of the lacry- 
mal ſac ; that is, with the puncta = and the naſal duct. See 
Clafs II. 1. 1. 3 


3. Dolor dentium Stridore: 'Tooth-edge from grating ſounds, and 
from the touch of certain ſubſtances, and even from imagination 
alone, is. deſcribed and explained in Sect. XVI. 10. The increaſed 
actions of the alveolar veſſels or membranes are aſſociated. with the 
ideas, or ſenſual motions. of the auditory nerves in the firſt caſe; and 
of thoſe of the ſenſe of touch, in the ſecond caſe; and by imagination, 
or ideas exerted of painful. ſenſation alone, in the laſt. a 


4. Riſus ſardonicus. A diſagreeable ſmile attends inflammations of 
the diaphragm ariſing from the aſſociations of the reiterated exertions 
of that muſcle with thoſe of the lips and cheeks in laughing, See 
Diaphragmitis, Claſs II. 1. 2. 6. | 


5. Salive fluxus cibo viſe, The flow of faliva into the mouths of 
hungry animals at the fight or ſmell of food is ſeen. in dogs ſtanding 
round a dinner- table. The increaſed actions of the falivary glands 
have been uſually produced by the ſtimulus of agreeable | food on their 

excretory 
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excretory ducts during the maſtication of it; and with this increaſed 
action of their excretory ducts the other terminations of thoſe glands 
in the capillary arteries have been excited into increaſed action by the 
mutual aſſociation of the ends of canals; and at the ſame time the 
pleaſurable ideas, or ſenſual motions, of the ſenſe of ſmell and of ſight 
have accompanied this increaſed ſecretion of ſaliva. Hence this chain 
of motions becomes aſſociated with thoſe viſual or olfactory _— or 
way the pleaſure, which produces or attends them. | 


6. Tenfio mamularum: viſe puerulb. The 0 of ackeſeent 
women are liable to become turgid at the ſight of their young off- 
ſpring. The nipple has generally been rendered turgid by. the titilla- 
tion of the lips or gums of the child in giving ſuck ; the-viſible idea 
of the child has thus frequently accompanied this pleaſurable ſenſa- 
tion of parting with.the milk, and turgeſcence of the tubes,, which: 
conſtitute the nipple. Hence the viſual idea of the child, and the 
pleaſure which attends it, become affociated with thoſe increaſed 
arterial actions, which {well the cells of the mamula, and extend its 
tubes; which is very fimilar to the tenſio phalli viſa muliere nuda 
etiam in inſomnio. 


7. Tenſio A1 in hydrophobia. An erection of the penis occurs in 
the hydrophobia, and is a troubleſome ſymptom, as obſerved by 
Ccelius Aurelianus, Fothergill, and Vaughn, and would ſeem to be 
produced by an unexplained. ſympathy between the ſenſations about 
the fauces and the penis. In men the hair grows about- both theſe 
parts, the voice changes, and the neck thickens at puberty. In the 
mumps, when the ſwellings about the throat ſubſides, the teſticles 
are liable to ſwell. Venereal infection received by the penis is very 
able to affect the throat with ulcers. Violent coughs, with ſoreneſs 
or rawneſs about. the fauces are often attended with erection of the 


penis; which is alſo * to happen. to male animals, that are hanged; 
which 
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which laſt circumſtance has generally been aſcribed to the obſtruction 
of the circulation of the blood, but is more probably occaſioned by the 
ſtimulus of the cord in compreſſing the throat; ſince if it was owing 
to impeded circulation it ought equally to occur in drowning animals. 

In men the throat becomes ſo thickened at the time of puberty, 
that a meaſure. of this is uſed to aſcertain the payment of a poll-tax 
on males in ſome of the iſlands of the Mediterranean, which com- 
mences at puberty; a ſtring is wrapped twice round the thinneſt part 
of the neck, the ends of it are then put into each corner of the mouth; 
and if, when thus held in the teeth, it paſſes readily over the heed, 
the ſubje& is taxable. 

It is difficult to point out by what circumſtance the ſenſitive mo- 
tions of the penis and of the throat and noſe become aſſociated; I can 
only obſerve, that theſe parts are ſubjected to greater pleaſurable ſen- 
ſations than any other parts of the body; one being deſigned to pre- 
ſerve ourſelves by the pleaſure attending the ſmell and deglutition of 
food, and the other to enſure the propagation of our ſpecies; and 
may thus gain an affociation of their ſenfitive motion by their being 
eminently ſenſible to pleaſure. See Claſs L 3. 1. 11. and III. 1. 1. 15. 
and Set. XVI. 5. 

In the female ſex this aſſociation between the "OY throat, noſe, 
and pubis does not exiſt ; whence no hair grows on their chins at the 
time of puberty, nor does their voices change, or their necks thicken, 
This happens probably from there being in them a more exquiſite 
ſenſitive ſympathy between the pubis and the breaſts. Hence their 
breaſts ſwell at the time of puberty, and ſecrete milk at the time of 
parturition, And in the parotitis, or mumps, the breaſts of women 
ſwell, when the tumor of the parotitis ſubſides. See Claſs I. 1. 2. 15. 
Whence it would appear, that their breaſts poſſeſs an intermediate 
ſympathy between the pubis and the throat ; as they are the ſeat of a 
paſſion, which men do not poſſeſs, that of ſuckling children. 


8. Tent/mus 
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8. Teneſmus calculoſus. The ſphincter oſ the rectum becomes 
painful or inflamed from the aſſociation of its ſenſitive motions with 
thoſe of the ſphincter of the bladder, when the latter is ſtimulated into 
violent. pain or inflammation by a ſtone: "= 


9. Pola narium ex aſtaridibus ? The Aitoulation of aſcarides in 
tho rectum produces by ſenſitive ſympathy an itching of the noſe, as 
explained in IV. 2.2.6; and in three children I have ſeen a polypus 
in the noſe, who were all affected with aſcarides; to the perpetual 
ſtimulation of which, and the conſequent ſenfitive affociation, I was 
led to aſcribe the 3 and thickening of the membrane of 
the noſtrils. | 


10. Crampus ſurarum in cholera. A cramp. of the muſcles- of the 
legs occurs in violent diarrhoea, or cholera, and from the uſe of too 
much acid diet in gouty habits. This ſeems to ſympathize with uneaſy 
ſenſation in the bowels. See Claſs HI. 1. 1. 14. This affociation 
is not eaſily accounted for, but is analogous m {ome degree to the 
paralyſis: of the muſcles of the arms in colica faturnina. It would 
ſcem, that the muſcles of the legs in walking get a ſympathy with 
the lower parts of the inteſtines, and thoſe of the arms in variety of 
employment obtain a ſympathy with the higher parts of them. See 
Cholera and Ileus. 


I. Zona ignea nephritica. Nephritic ſhingles. The external ſkin 
about the loins aud fides of the belly I ſuppoſe to have greater mobi- 
lity in reſpe& to ſenſitive aſſociation, than the external membrane of 
the kidney; and that their motions are by ſome unknown means thus 
aſſociated... When the torpor or beginning inflammation of this mem- 
brane ceaſes, the external ſkin becomes inflamed. in its ſtead, and a 
kind of herpes, called the m covers the loins and ſides of the 
oye GERI | 

268 | 12. Eruptio 
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12. Eruptio variolarum. After the inflammation of the inoculated 
arm has ſpread for a quarter of a lunation, it affects the ſtomach by 
reverſe ſympathy ; that is, the actions of the ſtomach are aſſociated 
with thoſe of the ſkin ; and as much ſenſorial power is now exerted 
on the inflamed ſkin, the other part of this ſenſitive aſſociation is de- 
prived of its natural :thare, and becomes torpid, or inverts its mo- 
tions. After this torpor of the ſtomach has continued a time, and 
much ſenſorial power is thus accumulated ; other. parts of the ſkin, 
which are alſo affociated with it, as that of the face firſt, are thrown 
into partial -ihflammation.; that 1 wy the eruptions of the nen | 
appear on the face. | 

For that the variolous matter affets the Bomach previous to its 
eruption on the ſkin appears from the ſickneſs at the commencement 
of the fever; and becauſe, when the morbid motions affect the ſkin, 
thoſe of the ſtomach ceaſe ; as in the gout and eryſipelas, mentioned. 
below. The conſent between the ſtomach and the ſkin appears in 
variety of. other diſeaſes; and as they both conſiſt of ſurfaces, which 
abſorb and ſecrete a quantity of moiſture, their motions muſt fre- 
quently be produced together or in ſucceſſion; which is the founda- 
tion of all the ſympathies of animal en nn r the! en 
ſenſitive, or voluntary kindes. 

Nou as the ſkin, which covers the ts is erpaled to: greater v va- 
riations of heat and cold than any other part of the body; it probably 
poſſeſſes more mobility to ſenſitive aſſociations, not only than the 
ſtomach, but than any dther part of the ſkin ; and is thence affected 
at the eruption of the ſmall-pox with violent action and conſequent 
inflammation, by the aſſociation of its motions with thoſe of the 
ſtomach, a day before the other parts of the ſkin ; and becomes fuller 
of puſtules, than any other part of the body. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 9. 

It might be ſuppoſed, that the ſucceſſive ſwelling of the hands, 
when the face ſubſides, at the height of the ſmall-pox, and of the 
feet, when the hands ſubſide, were governed by ſome unknown 

6 * aſſociations 
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aſſociations of thoſe parts of the ſyſtem ; but theſe ſueceſſions of tumor 
and ſubſidence more evidently depend on the times of the eruption of 
the puſtules on thoſe parts, as they appear a day ſooner on the face than 
on the hands, and a day ſooner on the hands than on the feet, owing 


to the greater comparative _— of t . 1 of the tin, 


13. Gutta roſea ſtomatica. Stomatic rer Face. On drinkin g cold 
water, or cold milk, when heated with exerciſe, or on eating cold 
vegetables, as raw turnips, many people in harveſt-time have my 
_ afflicted with what has been called a ſurfeit. The ſtomach beg, 
painful, with indigeſtion and flatulency, and after a few d 
eruption of the face appears, and continues with ſome relief, but not 
with entire relief; as both the pimpled face and indigenen are liable 
to continue even to old age. 
M. M. Veneſection. A tathartic with calomel. Then half a 
grain of opium twice a day for many weeks. If ſaturated ſolution 
of arſenic three or five drops twice or thrice a day for a week? 


14. Gutta roſea hepatica. The roſy drop of the face of ſome 
drinking people is produced like the gout deſcribed below, in conſe- 
quence of an inflamed liver. In theſe conſtitutions the ſkin of the 
face being expoſed to greater variation of hgat and cold than the 
membranes of the liver, poſſeſſes more mollity than thoſe hepatic 
membranes ; and hence by whatever means ys membranes are in- 

_ duced to ſympathize, when this ſenſitive aſſociation occurs, the cu- 
taneous veſlels of the face run into greater degrees of thoſe motions, 
which conſtitute inflammation, than previouſly exiſted in the mem- 
branes of the liver; and then thoſe motions of the liver ceaſe. See 
Claſs II. 1. 4. 6. 

An inflammation of the liver ſo frequently attends the great potation 
of vinous ſpirit, there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that this viſcus itſelf becomes 
inflamed by ſenſitive aſſociation with the ſtomach; or that, when one 
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termination of the bile-duct, which enters the duodenum is ſtimu- 


lated violently, the other end may become inflamed by# ſenſitive 
aſſociation. 


„except when it affects the liver or 
ſecondary diſeaſe, and, like the rheu- 


15. Podagra. The 6 


matiſm and eryſipelas mentioned below, begins with the torpor of 


haps of the foot alſo 


ſome diſtant part of the ſyſtem. 

The moſt frequent primary ſeat. of the gout I ſuppoſe to be the 
liver, which is probably affected with torpor not only previous to the 
paroxyſms of the gout, but to every change of its ſituation 
from one limb to another. 'The reaſons, which induce me to ſuſpe& 
the liver to be firſt affected, are not only becauſe the jaundice ſome- 


times attends the commencement of gout, as deſcribed in Sect. XXIV. 


2. 8. but a pain alſo over the pit of the ſtomach, which I ſuppoſe 
to be of the termination of the bile-du& in the duodenum, and which 
is erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be the gout. of the ſtomach, with indi- 
geſtion and flatulency, generally attends the commencement of the 
inflammation'of each limb, See Arthritis ventriculi, Claſs I. 2. 4. 6. 
In the two caſes, which I ſaw, of the gout in the limbs being pre- 


| ceded by jaundice, there was a cold ſhivering fit attended the inflam- 
mation of the foot, and a pain at the pit of the ſtomach ;. which 


ceaſed along with t 
This led me to ſuſp 


undice, as ſoon as the foot became inflamed. - 
that there was a torpor of the liver, and per- 
t nevertheleſs the liver might alſo in this caſe 
be previouſly inflamed, as obſerved in Sect. XXIV. 2. 8. 

Now as the membranes of the joints of the feet ſuffer greater va- 
riations of heat and cold than the membranes. of the liver, and are 
more habituated to extenſion and contraction than other parts of the 
ſkin in their vicinity; I fuppoſe them. to be more mobile, that is, 
amore liable to run into extremes of exertion or quieſcence; and are 
thence more ſuſceptible of inflammation, than ſuch parts as are leſs 
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expoſed 9 great variations of heat and cold, or of extenciolfMcea 


contraction. 

When a ſtone preſſes into the ſphincter of the bladder, the ** 
penis is affected with greater pain by ſympathy, owing to its greater 
ſenſibility, than the iind of the der; and ie this pain 
commences, that of the ſphincter ceaſes, when the ſtone is not too 
large, or puſhed too far into the urethra. Thus when the membrane, 
which covers the ball of the great toe, ſympathizes with ſome mem- 
branous part of a torpid or ne liver ; this membrane of the toe 
falls into that kind of a . of torpor or inflammation, 
with greater energy, than hoſe actions excited in the diſeaſed liver; | 
and when this new torpor or inflammation commences, that with 
which it ſympathiſes ceaſes; which I believe to be a general law of 
aſſociated inflammations. 

The paroxyſms of the gout would ſcern 1 to be catenated with ſolar 
influence, both in reſpect to their larger annual periods, and to their 
diurnal periods — See Sect. XXXVI. 3- 6—as the former occur 
about the ſame ſeaſon of the year, and the latter commence about 
an hour before ſun-riſe ; nevertheleſs the annual periods may depend 
on the ſucceſſion of great viciſſitudes of cold and heat, and the 
diurnal gnes on our increaſed ſenſibility to interüal ſenſations during 
ſleep, as in the fits of aſthma, and of ſony ;cpileplies. See Sect. 
XVIII. 15. 

In reſpect to the pre- remote cauſe or dif oi to the gout, there 
can be no doubt of its individually ariſing from the potation of fer- 
mented or fſpirituous liquors in this country; whether opium pro- 
duces the ſame effect in the countries, where it is in daily uſe, I have 
never been well informed. See Sea. XXI. 10, where this ſubject is 
treated of; to which I have to add, that I have ſeen ſome, and heard 
of others, who have moderated their paroxyſms of gout, by diminiſh- 
ing the quantity of fermented liquors, which they had been accuſ- 
tomed to; and others who, by a total abſtinence from fermented 

* | 3 M 2 liquors, 
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ql, have entirely freed themſelves from this excruciatin, malady; 
which otherwiſe grows with our years, and curtails or retiders mi- 
ſerable the latter half, or third, of the lives of thoſe, who are ſubject 
to it. The remote cauſe is whatever induces temporary torpor or 
weakneſs of the ſyſtem; and the proximate cauſe is the inirritability, 
or defective irritation, of ſome part of the ſyſtem; whence torpor 
and conſequent inflammation, The great Sydenham ſaw the bene- 
ficial effects of the abſtinence from fermented liquors in preventing 
the gout, and adds, if an empiric could give ſmall- beer only to 
« oouty patients as a noſtrum, 1d perſuade them not to drink any 
e other ſpirituous fluids, that hè might feſcue thouſands from this 
£ diſeaſe, and acquire a fortune for his ingenuity.” Yet it is to be 


lamented, that this accurate obſerver of diſeaſes had not reſolution to 


practiſe his own preſcription, and thus to have ſet an example to the 
world of the truth of his doctrine; but, on the contrary, recom- 
mends Madeira, the ſtrongeſt wine in common uſe, to be taken in 
the fits of the gout, to the detriment of thouſands; and is ſaid him- 
ſelf to have periſhed a martyr to the diſeaſe, which he knew how to 


ſubdue! 


As example has more forcible effect than ſimple aſſertion, I ſhall 
now conciſely relate my own caſe, and that of one of my moſt re- 
ſpected friends. E. D. was about forty years-of age, when he was 
firſt ſeized with a fit of the gout. The ball of his right great toe 
was very painful, and much ſwelled and inflamed, which continued 
five or ſix days in ſpite of veneſection, a -briſk cathartic with ten 
grains of calomel, and the application of cold air and cold water to 
his foot. He then ceaſed to drink ale or wine alone; confining him- 
ſelf to ſmall beer, or wine diluted with about thrice its quantity of 
water. In about a year he ſuffered two other fits of the gout, in leſs 
violent degree. He then totally abſtained from all fermented liquors, 
not even taſting ſmall-beer, or a drop of any kind of wine; but eat 


8 plentifully of fleſh- meat, and all kinds of vegetables, and fruit, uſing 
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for his drink at meals chiefly water alone, or lemonade, or cream and 
water; With tea and coffee between them as uſual. 

By this abſtinence from fermented liquors he kept quite free from 
the gout for fifteen or ſixteen years; and then began to take ſmall- 
beer mixed with water occaſionally, or wine and water, or perry 
and water, or cyder and water; by which indulgence after a few 
months he had again a paroxyſm of gout, which continued about 
three days in the ball of his toe; which occaſioned him to return to 
his habit of drinking water, and has now for above twenty years 
kept in perpetual health, except accidental colds from the changes of 
the ſeaſons. Before he abſtained from fermented or ſpirituous li- 
quors, he was frequently ſubject to the piles, and to the gravel, nei- 
ther of which he has ſince experienced. 

In the following caſe the gout was eſtabliſhed by wage habit and 
greater violence, and therefore required more cautious. treatment, 
The Rev. R. W. was ſeized with the gout about the age of thirty- 
two, which increaſed fo rapidly that at the age of forty-one he was 
confined to his room ſeven months in that year; he had ſome degree 
of lameneſs during the intervals, with chalky ſwellings of his heels 
and elbows, As the diſeaſe: had continued. ſo long and fo violently, 
and the powers of his digeſtion were ſomewhat weakened, he was 
adviſed not entirely to leave off all fermented liquors; and as ſmall, 
beer is of ſuch various ſtrength, he was adviſed to drink exactly two 
wine glaſſes, about four ounces, of wine mixed with three or'four 
times its quantity of water, with or without lemon and ſugar, for his 
daily potation at dinner, and no other fermented liquor of any kind; 
and was adviſed to eat fleſh- meat with any kind of boiled vegetables, 
and fruit, with or without ſpice. He has now ſcrupulouſly con- 
tinued this regimen for above five years, and has had an annual mo- 
derate gouty paroxyſm of a few weeks, inſtead of the confinement 
of ſo many months, with great health and good ſpirits during the 
intervals. 


The 
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The following is a more particular account of the hiſtory of this 
caſe; being part of a letter which Mr. Wilmot wrote on that ſub- 
je& at my entreaty. 

L entered into the army with an excellent conſtitution at the 

age of fifteen. - The corps I ſerved in was diſtinguiſhed by its regu- 

larity, that is, - the regular allowance of the meſs was only one pint 

of wine per man each day; unleſs we had company to dine with us; 

then, as was the general cuſtom of the time, the bottle circulated 

without hmit. - This mode of living, though by no means conſidered 

as exceſs for -men, was certainly too great for a youth of my age. 
This ſtyle of living I continued, when with the regiment, till the 

latter end of the year 1769, when I had the misfortune to ſleep in a 
damp bed at Sheffield on a journey to York, but arrived there before 
I felt the ill effects of it. I was then ſeized with a violent inflam- 
matory rheumatiſm with great inflammation of my eyes, and was 
attended by Dr. Dealtry ; ſo violent was the diſorder, that I was 
bled for it eight times in leſs than a fortnight; and was three months, 
before I could conſider my health perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. Dr. Dealtry 
told me, that I ſhould be ſubject to ſimilar attacks for many years; 
and that he had no doubt, from the tendency he found in my habit to 
inflammation, that, when I was farther advanced in life, I ſhould 
change that complaint for the gout. He predicted truly; for the 
three fucceeding winters T had the ſame complaint, but not ſo vio- 
lently; the fourth winter IJ eſcaped, and imputed my eſcape to the 
continuance of cold bathing during the whole of that winter; after 
that I never eſcaped it, till I had a regular and ſevere fit of the gout : 
after the firſt attack of rheumatic fever I was more abſtemious in my 
manner of living, though when in company I never ſubjected myſelf 
to any great reſtraint, In the year 1774 I had quitted the army, and 

being in a more retired ſituation, was ſeldom led into any exceſs; in 
1776 and 1777 I was in the habit of drinking a good deal of wine 

very frequently, though not conſtantly. After that period till the 

year 
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year 1781, I drank a larger quantity of wine regularly, but very ſel- 
dom to any degree of intoxication. I lived much at that time in the 
ſociety of ſome gentlemen, who uſually drank nearly a bottle of wine 
daily after dinner. I muſt here however obſerve, that at no part of 
my life was. I accuſtomed to drink wine in an evening, and very ſel- 
dom drank any thing more than a fingle half-pint glaſs of ſome ſort - 
of ſpirits diluted with much water. Till the year 1781 I had always 
been accuſtomed to uſe very violent and continued exerciſe on horſe- 
back; in the winter months I purſued all field diverſions, and in the 
ſummer months I rode frequent and long journeys; and with this 
exerciſe was liable to perſpire to great exceſs; beſides which I was 
ſubject to very profuſe night-ſweats, and had frequently boils break 
out all over me, eſpecially in the ſpring and autumn; for which I 
took no medicine, except a little flour of ſulphur with cream of 
tartar in honey. 8 5 

% You will obſerve I bring every thing down to the date of 178r. 
In the month of October in that year, when I was juſt entered into 
the thirty- ſecond year of my age, I had the firſt attack of gout ; that 
fit was very fevere, and of many weeks continuance, I now deter- 
mined upon a more abſtemious method of living, in reſpe& to wine; 
and indeed the ſociety, in which 1 had before been accuſtomed to 
live, being confiderably changed, I had leſs frequent temptations te 
exceſs. From this time I enjoyed the moſt perfect good ſtate of 
health till Auguſt 1784, when I had my ſecond attack of gout. 1 
never perfectly recovered from this. attack through the ſucceeding 
winter, and in March 1785 was adviſed to try the Bath waters, and 
drank them under the direction of one of the faculty of that place. 
I was there ſoon ſeized with a fever, and a flight attack of gout in 
one knee. I ſhould obſerve, that when I ſet out from home, I was 
in a weak and low ſtate, and unequal to much fatigue ; as appeared 
by my having a fainting fit one day on the road, after having tra- 
velled only about fifty miles; in the courſe of the ſummer I had two 


or 
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or three more ſlight attacks of gout of leſs conſequence, till the 
month of October; when I was afflited with it all over me in ſuch 
a manner, as to be without the poſſibility of the leaſt degree of re- 
moval for ſome days; and was about two months without being able 
to get into the air. This was the ſevereſt attack I had then expe- 
8 though I have ſince had ſeveral equally ſevere. In the 
courſe of this ſummer I had a fall with my horſe; and ſoon after it, 
having diſcovered an enlargement on one elbow, I concluded I had 
hurt it at that time; but in the courſe of this laſt attack having a 
ſimilar enlargement on the other elbow, I found my miſtake, and 
that they were collections of gouty matter; theſe increaſed to the 
ſize of pullet's eggs, and continue in that ſtate. I had ſoon after 
ſimilar enlargements on my heels; the right heel being ſeverely 
bruiſed, I was · under the neceflity of having it lanced, and a large 
quantity of chalky matter was diſcharged from it ; and have fince 
that time frequently had chalky matter taken from it, and ſometimes 
ſmall bits of apparently perfect chalk. My. right hand ſoon was 
afflicted in the ſame way, and I have ſcarcely a joint on thoſe fingers 
now in a natural ſtate. My left hand has eſcaped tolerably well, 
After this laſt attack (viz, October 1785), I had two or three ſlight 
attacks before the month of June 1787, when I had a very ſevere 
intermittent fever; from that time I continued very well till the 
latter end of the year, when I began to feel the gout about me very 
much, but was not confined by it. I was in this ſtate adviſed to try 
what is called the American Recipe (gum guaiacum and nitre diſ- 
ſolved in ſpirits) ; it had apparently been of eſſential ſervice to a friend 
of mine, who from the inability to walk a mile for ſome years, was 
believed to be reſtored by the uſe of this medicine to a good ſtate of 
health, ſo as to walk ten miles a day. In addition to this medicine 1 
drank, as my common beverage with my meals, ſpruce beer. I had 
ſo high an opinion of this madicine-ie-tha gout, and of ſpruce beer 
as an antiſcorbutic, that I contemplated with much ſatisfaction, and 
with 
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with very little doubt, the perfect reſtoration of my health and 
ſtrength; but I was miſerably deceived; for in September 1788 I 
was ſeized with the gout in a degree that none but arthritics, and 
indeed but few of thoſe, can eaſily conceive. From this time till 
Auguſt 1789 I ſcarcely ever paſſed a comfortable day; ſeven months 
of this time I had been confined, my health ſeemed much impaired, 
my ſtrength was diminiſhed, and my appetite almoſt gone. In this 
ſtate my friends preſſed me to conſult you. I was unwilling for ſome 
time to do it, as I had loſt all hope of relief; however, when I had 
determined to apply to you, I likewiſe determined to give up every 
prejudice of my own reſpecting my caſe, and to adhere moſt ſtrictly 
to your advice. On the 2oth of Auguſt 1789 I conſulted you, on 
the 25th I entered upon the regimen, which- you preſcribed, * 
which was as follows. 

„Drink no malt liquor on any e Loet your beverage at 
& dinner conſiſt of two glaſſes of wine diluted with three half-pints 
* of water. On no account drink any more wine or ſpirituous 
& liquors in the courſe of the day; but, if you want more liquid, 
© take cream and water, or milk and water, or lemonade, with tea, 
coffee, chocolate. Uſe the warm bath twice a week for half an 
„ hour before going to bed, at the degree of heat which is moſt 

« orateful to your ſenſations. Eat meat conſtantly at dinner, and 
« with it any kind of tender vegetables you pleaſe. Keep the body 
open by two evacuations daily, if poſſible without medicine, if not 
take the ſize of a nutmeg of lenitive electuary occaſionally, or five 
% grains of rhubarb every night. Uſe no violent exerciſe, which 
* may ſubje& yourſelf to ſudden changes from heat to cold; but as 
much moderate exerciſe as may be, without being much fatigued 
« or ſtarved with cold. Take ſome ſupper every night; a ſmall 
quantity of animal food is preferred ; but if your pan refuſes 
this, take vegetable food, as fruit pie, or milk; ſomething ſhould 
be eaten, as it might be injurious to you to faſt too long.“ To 
Vol. II. 1 3 N the 
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the whole of this I adhered moſt ſcrupulouſly, and ſoon found my 
appetite improve, and with it my ſtrength and ſpirits. I had in 
December a ſevere attack, and two or three flight ones in the courſe 
of twelve months ; but the improvement in the general ſtate of my 
health induced me-to perſevere. On the 18th of Auguſt 1790 I had 
another ſevere attack, but it went off eafier than before, and I ſoon 
recovered ſufficiently to go to Buxton, which you adviſed me to, 
and from which I reaped great benefit; nevertheleſs on the 29th of 
December I had a flight attack in compariſon of ſome that I had be- 
fore experienced, and from that time I was free from gout, and en- 
joyed my health perfectly well till the fourth week in October 17 "913 
from that till the third week in October 1792 ; from that till the 
third week in October 1793; and from that till June 1794. From 
what happened for the laſt three years I dreaded the month of Octo- 
ber; but I eſcaped then, and have enjoyed my health moſt perfectly 
ever ſince till within the laſt week, that I have had a light attack in 
one knee, Which is nearly gone, without any ſymptom to lead me 
to ſuppoſe that it will go further, 

% adhered to your advice moſt ſcrupulouſly for the feſt year; and 
in regard to the not drinking malt liquor, and taking only the two 
glaſſes of wine with water, I have never deviated but two days; and 
then the fifſt day I only drank one glaſs of ale and one glaſs of 
Champaigne; on the ſecond only one glaſs of Champaigne. With 
regard to the warm bath, I only uſe it now when J have gouty 
ſymptorns upon me, and in ſuch ſituations I find it of infinite ſer- 
vice; and in other reſpects I continue to live wing to your 
direction. 

* Many perſons have laughed at the idea of my perſeverance in a 
ſyſtem, which has not been able to cure the gout after five years 
trial; but ſuch perſons are either ignorant of what 1 before ſuffered, 
or totally unacquainted with the nature of the diſorder. Under the 
un of Providence, by an adherence to your advice, I am reaping 

7 e 
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all the benefit you flattered me I might expect from it, viz. my at- 
tacks leſs frequent, my ſufferings leſs acute, and an improvement in 
the general ſtate of my health. | 


6 I have been particular in this account of myſelf at your requeſt, 
and am, Sir, &c. 


MokLEy, near DERBV, S 
February 10th, 1795. RoBERT WIL Mor. 


There are ſituations nevertheleſs in which a paroxyſm of gout 
has been believed to be deſirable, as relieving the patient from other 
diſagreeable diſeaſes, or debilities, or ſenſations. Thus when the 
liver is torpid, a perpetual uneaſineſs and depreſſion of ſpirits occur; 
which a fit of gout is ſuppoſed to cure by a metaſtaſis of the diſeaſe. 
Others have acquired epileptic fits, probably from the diſagreeable 
ſenſation of a chronically inflamed liver; which they ſuppoſe the 
pain and inflammation of gout would relieve. When gouty patients 
become much debilitated by the progreſs of the diſeaſe, they are 
liable to dropſy of the cheſt, which they ſuppoſe a fit of the gout 
would relieve. But in all theſe caſes the attempt to procure a pa- 
roxyſm of gout by wine, or aromatics, or volatiles, or bliſters, or 
mineral waters, ſeldom ſueceeds; and the patients are obliged to ap- 
ply to other methods of relief adapted to their particular caſes. In 
the two former ſituations ſmall repeated doſes of calomel, or mer- 
curial undtion on the region of the liver may ſueceed, by giving new . 
activity to the veſſels of the liver, either to ſecrete or to abſorb their 
adapted fluids, and thus to remove the cauſe of the gout, rather than 
to promote a fit of it. In the laſt caſe the tincture of digitalis, and 
afterwards the claſs of ſorbentia, muſt be applied to. 

M. M. In young ſtrong patients the gout ſhould be cured by 
veneſection and cathartics and diluents, with poultices externally. 
But it has a natural criſis by producing calcareous matter on the in- 
flamed membrane, and therefore in old enfeebled people it is ſafeſt to 
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wait for this criſis, attending to the natural evacuations and the de- 
gree of fever; and in young ones, where it is not attended with 
much fever; it is cuſtomary and popular not to bleed, but only to 
keep the body open with aloes, to uſe gentle ſudorifics, as neutral 
ſalts, and to give the bark at the decline of the fit; which is parti- 
cularly uſeful where the patient is much debilitated. See Arthritis ven- 
triculi, Claſs I. 2. 4. 6. and Sect. XXV. 17. 

When there is not much fever, and the patient is Aebilitated with 
age, or the continuance of the diſeaſe, a moderate opiate, as twenty 
drops of tincture of opium, or one grain of ſolid opium, may be taken 
every night with advantage. Externally a paſte made with double 
the quantity of yeaſt is a good poultice ; and booterkins made with 
oiled filk, as they confine the perſpirable matter, keep the part moiſt 
and ſupple, and thence relieve the pain like poultices. 

The only ſafe way of moderating the diſeaſe is by an uniform end 
equal diminution, or a total abſtinence from fermented liquors, with 
the cautions directed in Sect. XII. 7. 8. The continued uſe of ſtrong 
bitters, as of Portland's powder, or bark, has been frequently inju- 
Tious, as ſpoken of in the Materia Medica, Art. IV. 2. 11. 

One of my acquaintance, who was much afflicted with the gout, 
abſtained for about half a year from beer and wine; and not having 
reſolution to perſiſt, returned to his former habits of potation in leſs - 
quantity; and obſerved that he was then for one winter ſtronger and 
freer from the gout than uſual. This however did not long con- 
tinue, as the diſeaſe afterwards returned with its uſual or increaſed 
violence, This I think is a circumſtance not unlikely to occur, as 
opium has a greater effect after its uſe has been a while intermitted ; 
and the debility or torpor, which is the cauſe of gout, is thus for a 
few months prevented by the greater irritability of the ſyſtem, ac- 
quired during the leſſened uſe of fermented liquor. 

For the ſame reaſon an ounce of ſpirituous tincture of guaiacum, or 
of bark, is ſaid to have for ſome time prevented returns of the gout ; 

6 which 
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which has afterwards, like all other great ſtimuli when long con- 
tinued, been ſucceeded by greater debility, and deſtroyed the patient. 
This ſeems to have been. exemplified in the cafe of the ingenious 
Dr. Bown, ſee Preface to his Elementa Medicina ; he found tem- 


porary relief from the ſtimulus of wine, eee of its future 
effects. | | 


— 


16. Rheumati mus. Acute rheumatiſm. There is reaſon to 
ſuſpe&, that rheumatic inflammations, like the gouty ones, are not 
a primary diſeaſe; but that they are the conſequence of a tranſlation 
of morbid action from one part of the ſyſtem to another. This idea 
is countenanced by the frequent change of place of rheumatic-like 
gouty inflammations, and from their attacking two ſimilar parts at 
the ſame time, as both ankles. and both wriſts, and theſe attacks 
being in ſucceſſion to each other. Whereas it is not probable that 
both feet or both hands ſhould at the ſame time-be equally expoſed 
to any external cauſe. of the diſeaſe, as to cold or moiſture ;' and leſs 
ſo that theſe ſhould occur in ſucceſſion. Laſtly, from the inflamma- 
tory diatheſis in this difeaſe being more difficult to ſubdue, and more 
dangerous in event, than other common nnn ai to 
pregnant women, and in weak conſtitutions, 

From this idea of the rheumatiſm being not a primary diſeaſe, like 
the gout, but a transferred morbid action owing to the previous tor- 
por of ſome other part of the ſyſtem, we. perceive why it attacks 
weak people with greater pertinacity than ſtrong ones ; reſiſting or 
recurring again and again after frequent evacuations, in a manner 
very different from primary inflammations ; becauſe the cauſe is 
not removed, which is at a diſtance from the ſeat of the inflam« 
mation. nr OTTER | 
This alſo accounts for rheumatic inflanmations fo very rarely ter- 
minating in ſuppuration, becauſe like the gout the original cauſe is 
not in the inflamed part, and therefore does not continue to act after. 


the 
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the inflammation commences. Inſtead of ſappuration in this diſeaſe, 
as well as in the gout, a quantity of mucus or coagulable lymph is 
formed on the inflamed membrane ; which in the gout changes 
into chalkſtones, and in the rheumatiſm is either reabſorbed, or lies 
on the membrane, producing pains on motion long after the termina- 
tion of the inflammation, which pains are called chronic rheumatiſm. 
The membranes, which have thus been once or repeatedly inflamed, 
become leſs mobile, or leſs liable to be affected by ſympathy, as ap- 
pears by the gout affecting new parts, When the joints of the foot 
have been frequently inflamed by it; hence as the cauſe of the inflam- 
mation does not exiſt in the inflamed part, and as this part becomes 
leſs liable to future attacks, it ſeldom ſuppurates. 

Secondly, when rheumatiſm affects the muſcles of the cheſt, it 
produces ſymptoms ſimilar to pleuriſy, but are diſtinguiſhed from 
that by the patient having previouſly ſuffered rheumatic affections in 
other parts, and by the pertinacity or continuance of the inflam- 
matory ſtate of the patient, this ſhould be Sm pleurod yne rheu- 
matica, 

Thirdly, when rheumatic ation affets the tows, it pro- 
duces a diſeaſe very different from enteritis, or common inflammation 

of the bowels, and ſhould be termed enteralgia rheumatica. The 
pain is leſs than in enteritis, and the diſeaſe of longer continuance, 
with harder pulſe, and the blood equally fizy. It is attended with 
frequent dejections, with much mucus, and previous griping pains, 
but without vomiting; and differs perhaps from dyſentery from its 
not being attended with bloody ſtools, and not being infe&iovus, 

Fourthly, there is another kind of rheumatiſm attended with de- 
bility, which ſuppurates, and ſhould be termed rheumatiſmus ſup- 
purans. It is generally believed to be the gout, till ſuppuration takes 
place on the ſwelled joint; and, as the patient finks, there are 
floyghs formed over the whole mouth; and he ſeems to be deſtroyed 
by inflammation or gangrene of the mucous membranes. I have 


twice 
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twice ſeen this diſeaſe in patients about ſixty, Some othis diſeaſes 
are erroneouſly called rheumatic, as hemicrania, and odontalgia. See 
Sect. XXVI. 3. 

M. M. In the three former kinds veneſection repeatedly. Cathar- 
tics. Antimonials. Diluents. Neutral ſalts. Oil. Warm bath. 
Afterwards the bark. Opium with or without ipecacuanha; but not 
till the patient is conſiderably weakened. Sweats forced early in the 
diſeaſe do injury. Opium given early in the diſeaſe prolongs it. In 
the laſt kind, gentle ſtimulants, as wine and water, mucilage, ſor- 
bentia. 

The following is a caſe of ſuppurative rheumatiſm. Mr. F—, 
about fixty, was ſuppoſed to have the gout in his hand, which how- 
ever ſuppurated, and it was then called the ſuppurative rheumatiſm. 
He had lived rather intemperately in reſpe& to wine, and was now 
afflicted with a tendency to inflammation of the mucous membranes. 
As he lay on the bed half reſupine, propped up with pillows, and alſo 
ſlept in that poſture, his lower jaw dropped by its own weight, when 
the voluntary power of the muſcles was ſuſpended, The mucus of 
his mouth and throat became quite dry, and at length was ſucceeded. 
with floughs'; this was a moft diſtreſſing circumſianice to him, and 
was in vain endeavoured to be relieved by ſupportin g his jaw by lender 
ſteel ſprings fixed to his night-cap, and by ſprings of elaſtic gum. 
The floughs ſpread and ſeemed to accelerate his death. See Claſs I. 
1. 3.2. 


17. Eryſipelas. The eryſipelas differs from the zona ignea, and 
other ſpecies of herpes, in its being attended with fever, which is 
ſometimes of the ſenſitive irritated or inflammatory kind, with ſtrong 
and full pulſe ; and at other times with weak pulſe and great inirritabi- 
lity, as when it precedes or attends. mortifications. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 2 

Like the zona ignea above deſcribed, it ſeems to be a ſecondary T. 
eaſe, having for its * part the torpor or inflammation of ſome 
internal 
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internal or diſtant membrane, as appears from its ſo frequently attend- 
ing wounds; ſometimes ſpreading from iſſues over the whole limb, 
or back, by ſympathy with a tendon or membrane, which is ſtimulated 
by the peaſe in them. In its more violent degree I ſuppoſe that it 
{ympathizes with ſome. extenſive internal membranes, as of the liver, 
ſtomach, or brain. Another reaſon, which countenances this idea, 
is, that the inflammation gradually changes its. ſituation, one part 
healing as another inflames ; as happens in reſpect to more diſtant 
parts in gout and rheumatiſm ; and which ſeems to ſhew, that the 
cauſe of the diſeaſe is not in the ſame place with the inflammation. 
And thirdly, becauſe the eryfipelas of the face and head is liable to 
affect the membranes of the brain; which were probably in theſe caſes 
the original or primary ſeat of the diſeaſe; and laſtly, becauſe the fits 
of eryſipelas, like thoſe of the gout, are liable to return at certain an- 
nual or monthly periods, as further treated of in Claſs II. 1. 3. 2. 
Many caſes of eryſipelas from wounds or bruiſes are related in De- 
ſault's Surgical Journal, Vol. II. in which poultices are ſaid to do 
great injury, as well as oily or fatty applications. Saturnine ſolutions 
were ſometimes uſed with advantage. A grain of emetic tartar given 
to clear the ſtomach and bowels, is ſaid to be of great ſervice. 


18, Teflium tumor in gonorrhea. Mr. Hunter in his Treatiſe on 
the Venereal Diſeaſe obſerves, that the tumor of the teſtes in gonor- 
rhea ariſes from their ſympathy with the inflammation of the urethra; 
and that they are not ſimilar to the actions ariſing from the applica- 
tion of venereal matter, whether by abſorption or otherwiſe; as they 
ſeldom or never ſuppurate; and when ſuppuration happens, the mat- 
ter produced is not venereal. Treatiſe on Venereal Diſeaſe, p. 53. 


19. Teftium tumor in parotidat. The ſympathy between ſome parts 
about the throat and the genitals has been treated of in Claſs LV. 1. 2. 7. 
The ſwelling of the teſtes, when that of the n ſubſides, ſeems 


to 
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to ariſe from the aſſociation of ſucceſſive action; as the tenſion of the 
penis in hydrophobia appears to ariſe from the previous ſynchronous 
aſſociations of the ſenſitive motions of theſe parts; but the manner of 
the production of both theſe aſſociations is yet very obſcure, In wo- 
men a ſwelling of the breaſts often ſucceeds the decline of the mumps 
by another wonderful ſympathy. See Claſs IV. 1. 2. 7. and I. 1. 2. 15. 
In many perſons a delirium ſucceeds the ſwelling of the parotis, or 
the ſubſequent ones of the teſtes or breaſts; which is ſometimes fatal, 
and ſeems to ariſe from a ſympathy of ſucceſſive action, and not of 
: ſynchronous action, of the membranes of the brain with thoſe of the 
parotide glands. Sometimes a ſtupor comes on inſtead of this deli- 
rium, which is relieved by fomenting the ſhaved head for an hour or 
two. See Claſs II. 1. 3. 4. 


Vo L. II. 30 ORDO 
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ORDO 1. 
Increaſed Aſfociate Motions. 
GENUS III. 


Catenated with Voluntary Motions 


SPECIES. 

1. Deglutitio invita. When any one is told not to ſwallow his ſa- 
liva, and that eſpecially if his throat be a little ſore, he finds a neceſ- 
ſity of immediately ſwallowing it ; and this the more certainly, the 
more he voluntarily endeavours not to do ſo. 

In this caſe the voluntary power exerted by our attention to the 
pharinx renders it more ſenſible to irritation, and therefore occaſions 
it to be more frequently induced to ſwallow the ſaliva. Here the ir- 
ritation induces a volition to ſwallow it, which is more powerful 
than the defire not to ſwallow it. See XXIV. 1. 7. So in reverie, 
when the voluntary power was exerted on any of the ſenſes, as of 
fight or taſte, the objects of thoſe ſenſes became perceived; but not 
otherwiſe. Sect. XIX. 6. This is a troubleſome ſymptom in ſome 
ſore throats. 

M. M. Mucilage, as ſugar and gum arabic. Warm water held in 
the mouth frequently, as a fomentation to the inflamed throat. 


2. Niftitatio invita, Involuntary winking with the eye-lids, and 
twitchings of the face, are originally induced by an endeavour to re- 
lieve ſome diſagreeable ſenſations about inflamed eyes, as the dazzling 
of light; and afterwards theſe motions become catenated with other 

4 | motions 
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motions or ſenſations, ſo as not to be governed by the will. Here the 
irritation firſt produces a volition to wink, which by habit becomes: 
ſtronger than the anti-volition not to wink. 

This ſubject is rendered difficult from the common acceptation of 

the word, volition, including previous deliberation, ''as well as the 
voluntary exertion, which ſucceeds it, In the volitions here ſpoken of 
there is no time for deliberation or choice of objects, but the voluntary 
act immediately ſucceeds the ſenſation which excites it. 
M. M. Cover the affected parts with a ſticking plaſter or a bliſter, 
Paſs a fine needle and thread through a part of the ſkin over the muſ- 
cle, which moves, and attach the other end of the thread by a ſtick- 
ing plaſter to a diſtant part. An iſſue behind the ear. To practiſe 
daily by a looking-glaſs to ſtop the motions with the hand. See the 
cure of a caſe of the leaping of a muſcle of the arm, Seck. XVII. 1.8. 
See Convulſio debilis, Clafs III. 1. 1. 5. 


3. Riſus invitus. Involuntary laughter. When the pleaſure ariſ- 
ing from new combinations of words and ideas, as in puns; or of 
other circumſtances, which are fo trivial, as to induce no voluntary 
exertion to compare or conſider their preſent importance or their future 
conſequence ; the pleaſure is liable to riſe into pain ; that is, the ideas 
or ſenſual motions become exerted too violently for want of ſome an- 
titheſiſtic ideas; in the ſame manner as thoſe muſcles, which have 
weak antagoniſts, as thoſe of the calf of the leg, are liable to fall into 
cramp or painful contraction. In this ſituation a ſcream is begun to 
relieve this pain of 1deas too violently exerted, which is ſtopped again 
ſoon, as explained 1 in Sect. XXXIV, 1. 4. and Claſs III. I. 1. 4. and 
15. 3. 5 

The pain, into which this pleaſure riſes, which would excite the 
{cream of laughter, has been felt forcibly by every one; when they 
have been under ſuch circumſtances, as have induced them to reſtrain 
it by a counter-volition ; till at length the increaſed aſſociate motions + 


30 2 produce 
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produce ſo much pain as to overcome the counter-volition, and the 
patient burſts out into indecent laughter, contrary to his will in the 
common acceptation of that word. 


4. Luſus digitorum invitus, An awkward playing with the fingers 
in ſpeaking in public. Theſe habits are began through baſhfulneſs, 
and ſeem rather at firſt deſigned to engage the attention in part, and 
thus prevent the diſagreeable ideas of mauvaiſe hont; as timorous 
boys whiſtle, when they are obliged to walk in the dark ; and as it is 
ſometimes neceſſary to employ raw ſoldiers in perpetual manœuvres, 
as they advance to the firſt charge, 


w 
4 


5. Unguium morſiuncula invita. Biting the nails is a depraved habit 
ariſing from ſimilar cauſes as thoſe of the laſt article. 
M. M. Dip the fingers in ſolution of aloes. 


6. Vigilia inuita. Watchfulneſs, where the perſon wiſhes, and 
endeavours to fall aſleep, properly belongs to this place, as the wiſh 
or volition to ſleep prevents the deſired effect; becauſe ſleep conſiſts 
in an abolition of volition. See Claſs III. 1. 2. 3. 


ORDO 
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ORDO I. 
Increaſed Aſociate Motions. 


GENUS Iv. 
Catenated with External Influences. 


SPECIES. 


1. Vita ovi. Life of an egg. The eggs of fowls were ſhewn by 
Mr. J. Hunter to reſiſt the freezing proceſs in their living ſtate more 
powerfully, than when they were killed by having the yolk and 
white ſhook together. Philoſ. Tranſ. It may be aſked, does the heat 
during the incubation of eggs act as a ſtimulus exciting the living 
principle into activity? Or does it act ſimply as a cauſa fine qui non, 
as an influence, which penetrating the maſs, removes the particles of 
it to a greater diſtance from each other, ſo as to allow their movement 
over each other, in the ſame manner as heat is conceived to produce 
the fluidity of water; not by ſtimulus, but by its penetrating influ- 
ence ? Or may elementary heat in its uncombined ſtate be ſuppoſed to 
act only as an influence neceſſary to life in its natural quantity; 
whence torpor and death follows the eduction of it from the body; 
but in its increaſed ſtate above what is natural, or uſual, that it acts 
as a ſtimulus ; which we have a ſenſe to perceive; and which excites. 
many parts of the ſyſtem into unnatural action? See Claſs IV. 
1. 1. C. | 


2. Vita hiemi-dormientium. The torpor of inſects, and birds, and 
quadrupeds, during the cold ſeaſon, has been called fleep ; but I ſup- 
N poſe 
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poſe it muſt differ very much from that ſtate of animal life, fince not 
only all voluntary power is ſuſpended, but ſenſation and vaſcular mo- 
tion has ceaſed, and can only be reſtored by the influence of heat, 
There have been related inſtances of ſnails, which have recovered life 
and motion on being put into water after baving experienced many 
years of torpidity, or apparent death, in the * of the curious. 
Here the water as well as the heat are required not only as a ſtimulus, 
but as a cauſa ſine qua non of fluidity ang motion, and conſequent 
life. . 

3. Pullulatio arborum. The annual reviveſcence of the buds of 
trees ſeems not Gnly to be owing to the influence of the returning 
warmth of the ſpring, but alſo to be catenated with ſolar gravitation ; 
becaufe ſeeds and roots: and buds, which are analogous to the eggs of 
animals, put forth their ſhoots by a leſs quantity of heat in ſpring, 
than they had undergone in the latter part of autumn, which may 
however be aſcribed to their previous torpid ſtate, and conſequent ac- 
cumulation of ſeryforiat power, or irritability ; as explained in Botanic 
Garden, Part II. Cant. I. J. 322. note. Other circuraflances, which 
countenance the idea, that vegetation is affected by ſolar gravitation, 
as well as by heat, may be obſerved i in the ripening of the ſeeds of 

plants both in thofe countries where the ſummers are ſhort, and in 
| thoſe where they are long. And by ſome flowers cloſing their bells 
at noon, or ſoo after; and hence ſeem to ſleep rather at folar diurnal 
Pn than 1 the influence of cold, or the CONE of 91 0 


4 bee venerei . The venereal en of beck and 
quadrupeds commences or returns about the vernat or adtumnal equi- 
noxes, and thence ſeems in reſpect to their great periods to be go- 
verned by ſolar influence. But if this e be diſappointed of. its 
object, it is ſaid to recur at about monthly e as obſerved i in 


mare cs 
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mares and bitches in this refpe& reſembling the female catamenia. 
See Sect. XXX VI. 2. 3. and Sect. XVL 15. 


5. Brachn concuſſio ekArica. The movement of the arm, even of 
a paralytic patient, when an electric ſhock is paſſed through it, is 
owing to the ſtimulus of the exceſs of electricity. When a piece of 
zinc and ſilver, each about the ſize of a crown- piece, are placed one 
under the upper lip, and the other on the tongue, ſo as the outer 
edges may be brought into contact, there is an appearance of light in 
the eyes, as often as the outer edges of theſe metals are brought into 
contact or ſeparated; which 4s another inſtance of the ſtimulus of the 
paſſage of electric ſhocks through the fibres of the organs of ſenſe, as 
well as through the muſcular fibres. See Sect. XII. 1. 1. and firſt 
addit. note to Vol. I. of this Work. But in its natural ſtate eſe&ricity 
ſeerns only to act as an influence on animal and vegetable bodies; of 
the ſalutary or injurious effects of which We have yet no preciſe 
W | 

Vet af regular journals were kepr of 4 variations of atmoſpheric 
electricity, it is probable ſome diſcoveries of its influence on our ſyſ- 
tem might in time be diſcovered. For this purpoſe a machine on the — 
principle of Mr. Benuet's electric doubler might be applied tothe pen- 
dulum of a clock, ſo as to manifeſt, and even to record the daily or 
hourly variations of aerial electricity. Which has already been exe- 
cuted, and applied to the pendulum of a Dutch wooden cM Hoy 
Mr. Bennet, curate of Wirkſworth in Derbyſhire. WN 

Beſides the variations of the degree or kind of atmoſpherio elefri- 
Zity, ſome animals, and ſome men, ſeem to poſſeſs a greater power of 
accumulating this fluid in themſelves than others. - Of which a fa- 
mous hiſtory of a Ruſſian prince was lately publiſhed; who, during 
the clear and ſevere froſts of that country, could not meve himſelf᷑ in 
bed without luminous corruſcations. Such may have been the eaſe of 
thoſe people, who have been related to have taken fire ſpontaneouſly, 

and 


— 
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and to have been reduced to aſhes. The electric concuſſion from the 
gymnotus electricus, and torpedo, are other inſtances of the power of 
the animal ſyſtem to accumulate electricity, as in theſe it is uſed as a 
weapon of defence, or for the purpoſe of taking their prey. 

Some have believed that the accumulation or paſſage of the magne- 
tic fluid might affect the animal ſyſtem, and have aſſerted that the 
application of a large magnet to an aching tooth has quickly effected a 
cure. If this experiment is again tried in odontalgia, or hemicrania, 
the painful membrane of the tooth or head ſhould be included between 
the ſouth and north poles of a horſe-ſhoe magnet, or between the 


contrary poles of two different magnets, that the magnetiſm may be 
accumulated on the torpid part. 


6. Oxygenatio PIO 4 The variation of the quantity of oxygen 
gas exiſting in the atmoſphere muſt affect all breathing animals; in 
its exceſs this too muſt be eſteemed a ſtimulus ; but in its natural 
quantity would ſeem to act as an influence, or cauſe, without which 
animal life cannot exiſt even a minute. It is hoped that Dr. Beddoes's 
plan for a pneumatic infirmary, for the purpoſe of putting this and 
various other airs to the teſt of experiment, will meet with public en- 
couragement, and render conſumption, aſthma, cancer, and many 
diſeaſes oonquerable, which at preſent prey with unremitted devaſta- 
tion on all orders and ages of mankind, 


7. Humeclatio corports. Water, and probably the vapour of water 
diſſolved or diffuſed in the atmoſphere, unites by mechanical attraction 
with the unorganized cuticle, and ſoftens and enlarges it; as may be 
ſeen in the looſe and wrinkled ſkin of the hands of waſherwomen; the 
ſame probably occurs to the mucous membrane of the lungs in moiſt 
weather ; and by thickening it increaſes the difficulty of reſpiration of 
ſome people, who are ſaid to be aſthmatical. So far water may be 
ſaid to act as an influx or iufluence, but when it is taken up by the 


mouths 


} 
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mouths of the abſorbent ſyſtem, it muſt excite thoſe mouths into ac- 
tion, and then acts as a ſtimulus. 

There appears from hence to be four b by which animal | 
bodies are penetrated by external things, 1. By their ſtimulus, which 
induces the abſorbent veſſels to imbibe them. 2. By mechanical at- 
traction, as when water ſoftens the cuticle. 3. By chemical attrac- 
tion, as when oxygen paſſes through the membranes of the air - veſſels 
of the lungs, and combines with the blood. And laſtly, by influx 
without mechanical attraction, chemical combination, or animal ab- 
ſorption, as the univerſal fluids of heat, gravitation, electricity, mag- 

netiſm, and perhaps of other ethereal fluids yet unknown. 


Vor. Il. 2 ORDO_ 
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* 


. ORDO II. 
Decreaſed Aſſociate Mations. 


GENUS I. 


Catenated with Irritative Motions. 


As irritative muſcular motions are attended with pain, when they 
are exerted too weakly, as well as when they are exerted too ſtrongly ; 
ſo irritative ideas become attended with ſenſation, when they are ex- 


erted too weakly, as well as when they are exerted too ſtrongly. 


Which accounts for theſe ideas being attended with ſenſation in the 
various kinds af vertigo deſcribed all 

There 1s great difficulty in tracing the immediate cauſe of the de- 
ficiences of action of ſome links of the aſſociations of irritative mo- 
tions; firſt, becauſe the trains and tribes of motions, which compoſe 
theſe links, are ſo widely extended as to embrace almoſt the whole 
animal ſyſtem ; and ſecondly, becauſe when the firſt link of an aſſo- 
ciated train of actions is exerted with too great energy, the ſecond 
link by reverſe' ſympathy may be affected with torpor. And then 
this ſecond link may tranſmit, as it were, this torpor to a third link, 
and at the ſame time regain its own energy of action; and it is poſſible 
this third link may in like manner tranſmit its torpor to a fourth, and 
thus regain its own natural quantity of motion. 

Rs | ſhall endeavour to explain this by an example taken from ſenſitive 
allocated motions, as the origin of their diſturbed actions is more 
eaſily detected. This morning I ſaw an elderly perſon, w ho had 
gradually loſt all the teeth in his upper jaw, and all of the under ex- 
cept three of the molares; the laſt of theſe was now looſe, and occa- 

8 ſionally 
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ſionally painful; the fangs of which were almoſt naked, the gums 
being much waſted both within and without the jaw. He is a man 
of attentive obſervation, and aſſured me, that he had again and again 
noticed, that, when a pam commenced in the membranes of the al- 
veolar proceſs of the upper jaw oppoſite to the looſe tooth in the under 
one (which had frequently occurred for ſeveral days paſt), the pain of 
the looſe tooth ceaſed, And that, when the pain afterwards extend- 
ed to the ear and temple on that fide, the pain in the membranes of 
the upper jaw ceaſed. In this caſe the membranes of the alveolar 
proceſs of the upper jaw became torpid, and conſequently painful, by 
their reverſe ſympathy with the too violent actions of the inflamed 
membranes of the looſe tooth; and then by a ſecondary ſympathy the 
membranes about the ear and temple became torpid, and painful ; and. 
thoſe of the alveolar proceſs of the upper jaw regained their natural 
quantity of action, and ceaſed to be painful. A great many more 
nice and attentive obſervations are wanted to elucidate theſe curious 
circumſtances of aſſociation, which will be found to be of the greateſt 
importance in gal cure of many diſeaſes, and lead us to the knowledge 
of fever. 


SPECIES. 


1. Cutis frigida pranſorum. Chillneſs after dinner frequently at- 
tends weak people, or thoſe who have been exhauſted by exerciſe; 
it ariſes from the great expenditure of the ſenſorial power on the or- 
gans of digeſtion, which are ſtimulated into violent action by the ali- 
ment; and the veſſels of the ſkin, which are affociated with them, 
become in ſome meaſure torpid by reverſe ſympathy; and a conſe- 
quent chillneſs ſucceeds with leſs abſorption of atmoſpheric moiſture. 
See the ſubſequent article, 


ST 2 2. Pallor 
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2. Pallor urine pranſorum. The paleneſs of ur ine after a full meal 
is an inſtance of reverſe aſſociation; where the ſecondary part of a 
train of aſſociate motions acts with leſs energy in conſequence of the 
greater exertions of the primary part. After dinner the abſorbent 
veſſels of the ſtomach and inteſtines are ſtimulated into greater action, 
and drink up the newly taken aliment; while thoſe, which are ſpread 
in great number on the neck of the bladder, abſorb leſs of the aqueous. 
part of the urine than uſual, which is therefore diſcharged in a more. 
dilute ſtate; and has been termed crude by ſome medical writers, 
| but it only indicates, that fo great a proportion of the ſenſorial power 
is expended on digeſtion and abſorption of the aliment, that other 


parts of the Odem act for a time with leſs energy. See Claſs IV. 
1. 1. 6. 3 


3. Pallor urinæ a frigore cutanev. There is a temporary. diſcharge. 
of pale water, and a diarrheea, induced by expoſing the ſkin. to the. 
cold air; as is experienced by boys, who ſtrip themſelves before. 
bathing. In this caſe the mouths of the cutanebus lymphatics be- 
come torpid by the ſubduction of their accuſtomed degree of heat, and 
thoſe of the bladder and inteſtines become torpid by direct ſympathy; 
whence leſs of the thinner part of the urinary ſecretion, and of the 
mucus of the inteſtines, is reabſorbed.. See Sect. XXIX. 4. 6. This 
effect of ſuddenly cooling the ſkin by the aſperſion of cold water has 
been uſed with ſucceſs in coſtiveneſs, and has produeed evacuations, 
when other means have failed. When young, infants are afflicted. 
with griping joined with coſtiveneſs, 1 have ſometimes directed them. 
to be taken out of a warm bed, and carried about for a few. minutes 
in a cool room, with almoſt inſtant relief. 


4. Pallor ex ee a When ſicknefs of ſtomach firſt occurs, a 
paleneſs of the ſłin attends it; which is owing to the affociation or 
catenation between the 9 of the Romach and the cataneous 


Oles ; 
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ones; which at firſt act by direct ſympathy. But in a ſhort time 
there commences an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſocia- 
tion in the cutaneous capillaries during their ſtate of inactivity, and 
then the ſkin begins to glow, and ſweats break out, from the in- 
creaſed action of the cutaneous glands or capillaries, which is now in 
reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of the ſtomach. So in continued fevers, 
when the ſtomach is totally torpid, which is known by the totab 
averſion to ſolid food, the cutaneous capillaries are by reverfe ſympa-- 


thy in a perpetual ſtate of increaſed activity, as appears from the heat: - 
of the ſkin. | 


5. Dyſpnea a balnes frigido. The difficulty of breathing on going: 
up to the middle in cold water is owing to the irritative aſſociation or: 
catenation of the action of the extreme veſſels of the lungs with thoſe: 
of the ſkin. So that when the latter are rendered torpid- or inactive: 
by the application of ſudden cold, the former become inactive at the: 
ſame time, and retard the cireulation of the blood through the lungs,. 
for this difficulty of breathing cannot be owing to the preſſure of the: 
water impeding the circulation downwards, as it happens equally by a: 
cold ſhower-bath, and. is. ſoon conquered by habitual immerſions. 
The capillaries of the ſkin are rendered torpid by the ſubduction of: 
the ſtimulus of heat, and by the conſequent diminution of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation. The capillaries. of the lungs are rendered'torpid= 
by the diminution of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which is now 
excited in leſs quantity by the leſſened actions of the capillaries of the: 
ſkin, with which. they are catenated. So that at this time both the: 
cutaneous and pulmonary capillaries are principally actuated, as far as: 
they have any action, by the ſtimulus of the blood; But in a ſhort: - 
time the ſenſorial powers of irritation, . and of aſſociation, become ac-- 
cumulated, and very energetic action. of both theſe membranes ſuc-- 


ceed, Which thus reſemble the cold and hot. fit of an.intermuttent> 


fever. 
6; 6. Dyſpepffa. 
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6. Dyſpep/ia a pedibus frigidis. When the feet are long cold, as in 

riding in cold and wet weather, ſome people are very liable to indi- 
geſtion and conſequent heart- burn. The irritative motions of the 
ſtomach become torpid, and do their office of (digeſtion imperfectly, 
in conſequence of their aſſociation with the torpid motions of the veſ- 
ſels of the extremities. Fear, as it produces paleneſs and torpidity of 
the ſkin, frequently occaſions temporary indigeſtion in conſequence 
of this affociation of the veſſels of the ſkin with thoſe of the ſtomach ; 
as riding in very bad roads will give flatulency and indigeſtion to ti- 
morous people. 

A ſhort expoſure to cold air . digeſtion, which is then 
owing to the reverſe ſympathy between the capillary veſſels of the 
ſkin, and of the ſtomach. ' Hence when the body is expoſe ? *» cold 
air, within certain limits of time and quantity of cold, a reverſe 
ſympathy of the ſtomach and the ſkin firſt occurs, and afterwards a 
direct ſympathy. In the former caſe the expenditure of ſenforial 
power by the ſkin being leſſened, but not its production in the brain 
the ſecond link of the affociation, viz. the ſtomach, acquires a greater 
ſhare of it. In the latter caſe, by the continuation of the deficient 
ſtimulus of heat, the torpor becomes extended to the brain itſelf, or 
to the trunks of the nerves; and univerſal YE follows. | 


7. Cuff a pedibus frigidis. On ſtanding with the feet i in thawing 
ſnow, many people are liable to inceſſant ovuphing, From the tor- 
pidity of the abſorbent veſſels of the lungs, in conſequence of their 
irritative aſſogiations with thoſe of the ſkin, they ceaſe to abſorb the 
ſaline part of-the ſecreted mucus ; and a cough i is thus induced by the 
irritation of this ſaline ſecretion 3; which is ſimilar to that from the 
noſtrils in froſty weather, but differs in reſpect to its immediate cauſe ; 
the former being from aſſociation with a diſtant part, and the latter 
from defect of the ſtimulus of heat on the noſtrils themſelves. See 
Catarrhus frigidus, Claſs I. 2. 3. 3. 


8. Tuſiis 
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8. Tuſhs hepatica. The cough of inebriates, which attends the en- 


largement of the liver, or a chronical inflammation of its upper mem- 
brane, is ſuppoſed to be produced by the inconvenience the diaphragm 
fuffers from the compreſſion or heat of the liver. It differs however 
eſſentially from that attending hepatitis, from its not being accompa- 
nied with fever. And is perhaps rather owing to irritative aſſociation, 
or reverſe ſympathy, between the lungs and the liver. As occurs in 
ſheep, which are liable to a perpetual dry cough, when the fleuk- 
worm is preying « on the We N of their livers. See Claſs II. 
1. 1 . | 

M. M. From balf a grain to a . opium twice W A 
drachm of mercurial ointment rubbed on the region of the hver every 
. for Nee or ten args; 1 21 %% ei doin © 

f 5 boteo im oil e met M eren mot 

9. Tue dh Geiiticnighs' 1 * ſeen a cough, which 
twice recurred at a few years diſtance in the ſame perſon, during his 
fits of the gout, with ſuch pertinacity and violence as to reſiſt vene- 
ſection, opiates, bark, bliftets, mucilages, and; all the uſual. methods 
employed in coughs. It was, for a time ſuppoſed to be the hooping- 
cough, from the violence of the action of coughing; it continued 
two or three weeks, the patient never being able to ſleep more than 

a few minutes at once during the whole time, and being propped up 
in bed with pillows night aud day. 1 

As no fever attended this violent cough, and but lente 8 
tion, and that of a thin and frothy kind, I ſuſpected the membrane 
of the lungs to be rather torpid than inflamed, and, that the ſaline 
part of the mucus not being abſorbed, ſtimulated: them, iuto perpetual 
exertion. And laſtly, that thqugh the lungsare. not ſenſible! to cold 
and heat, and probably therefore lets, mobilę; yet, as they are never- 
theleſs liable to conſent with the torpor of cold feet, as deſcribed in 
Species 6 of this Genus, I ſuſpected this torpor of the lungs to fuc- 
ceed the gout in the feet, on to act a vicarious part for them. 

10. Vertigo 
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10. Vertigo rotatoria. In the vertigo from circumgyration the ir- 
ritative motions of viſion. are increaſed; which is evinced from the 
_ pleaſure that children receive on being rocked in a cradle, or by 

{winging on a rope. For whenever ſenſation ariſes from the produc- 
tion of irritative motion with leſs energy than natural, it is of the 
diſagreeable kind, as from cold or hunger; but when it ariſes from 
their production with greater energy than natural, if it be confined 
within certain limits, it is of the pleaſurable kind, as by warmth or 
wine. With theſe increaſed irritative motions of viſion, I ſuppoſe 
thoſe of the flomach are performed with greater energy by direct ſym- 
pathy ; but when the rotatory motions, which produce this agreeable 
vertigo, are continued too long, or are too violent, ſickneſs of the 
ſtomach follows; which is owing to the decreaſed action of that or- 
gan from its reverſe ſympathy with the increaſed actions of the organ 
of viſion. For the expenditure of ſenſorial power by the organ of 
viſion is always very great, as appears by the ſize of the optic nerves; 
and is now ſo much increaſed as to deprive the next link of aſſociation 
of its due ſhare. As mentioned in Article 6 of this Genus. 

In the ſame manner the undulations of water, or the motions of a 
ſhip, at firſt give pleaſure by increaſing the irritative motions belong- 
ing to the ſenſe of viſion ; but produce ſickneſs at length by expend- 
ing on one part of the aſſociated train of irritative actions too much of 
that ſenſorial power, which uſually ſerved the whole of it ; whence 
ſome other parts of the train acquire too little of it, and perform their 
actions in conſequence too ſeebly, and thence become attended with 
difagreeable ſenſation. 

It muſt alfo be obſerved, that when the irritative motions are ſti- 
mulated into unuſual action, as in inebriation, they become ſucceeded 
by ſenſatiog, either of the pleaſurable or painful kind; and thus a 
new link is introduced between the irritative motions thus excited, 
and thoſe which ufed to ſucceed them; whence the aſſociation is 
One * or much weakened, and thus the vomiting in ſea- 


fickneſs 
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ſickneſs occurs from the defect of the power of aſſociation, rather than 
from the general deficiency of ſenſorial power. 85 

When a blind man turns round, or when one, who is not blind, 
revolves in the dark, a vertigo is produced belonging to the ſenſe of 
touch. A blind man balances himſelf by the ſenſe of touch, which 
being a leſs perfect means of determining ſmall quantities of deviation 
from the perpendicular, occaſions him to walk more carefully upright 
than thoſe, who balance themſelves by viſion. When he revolves, 
the irritative aſſociations of the muſcular motions, which were uſed 
to preſerve his perpendicularity, become diſordered by their new 
modes of ſucceſſive exertion z and he begins to fall. For his feet now 
touch the floor in manners or directions different from thoſe they 
have been accuſtomed to; and in conſequence he judges leſs perfectly 
of the ſituation of the parts of the floor in reſpect to that of his own 
body, and thus loſes his perpendicular attitude. This may be illuſ- 
trated by the curious experiment of crofling one finger over the next 
to it, and feeling of a nut or bullet with the ends of them. When, 
if the eyes be cloſed, the nut or bullet appears to be two, from at 
deception of the ſenſe of touch. | 

In this vertigo from gyration, both of the ſenſe of ſight, and of the 
ſenſe of touch, the primary link of the aſſociated irritative motions is 
increaſed in energy, and the ſecondary ones are increaſed at firſt by 
dire& ſympathy; but after a time they become decreaſed by reverſe 
ſympathy with the primary link, owing to the exhauſtion of ſenſorial 
power in general, or to the power of aſſociation in particular; becauſe 
in the laſt caſe, either pleaſurable or painful ſenſation has been intro- 
duced between the links of a train of irritative motions, and has dif- 
ſevered, or much enfeebled them. 
Dr. Smyth, in his Eſſay on Swinging in Pulmonary . 
has obſerved, that ſwinging makes the pulſe flower. Dr. Ewart of 
Bath confirmed this obſervation both on himſelf and on Col. Cathcart, 
who was then hectic, and that even on ſhipboard, where ſame de+ 
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gree of vertigo might be ſuppoſed previouſly to exiſt, Dr. Currie of 
Liverpool not only confirmed this obſervation frequently on himſelf, 
when he was alſo phthiſical, but found that equitation had a ſimilar 
effect on him, uniformly retarding his pulſe. This curious circum- 
ſtance cannot ariſe from the general effect of exerciſe, or fatigue, as 
in thoſe caſes the pulſe becomes weaker and quicker ; it muſt there- 
fore be aſcribed to a degree of vertigo, which attends all thoſe modes 
of motion, which we are not perpetually accuſtomed to. 

Dr. Currie has further obſerved, that in caſes of great debility 
the voluntary muſcular exertion requiſite in a ſwing produces weari- 
neſs, that is, increaſes debility; and that in ſuch inſtances he had 
frequently noticed, that the diminution of the frequency of the pulſe 
did not take place, but the contrary.” Theſe circumſtances may 
thus be accounted for. 

The links of affociation, which. are effected in the vertigo occa- 
ſioned by unuſual motion, are the irritative motions of the ſenſe of 
viſion, thoſe of the ſtomach, and thoſe of the heart and arteries. 
When the irritative ideas of viſion are exerted with greater energy at 
the beginning of vertigo, a degree of ſenſation is excited, which is of 
the pleaſurable kind, as hate mentioned; whence the aſſociated 
trains of irritative motions of the ſtomach, and heart, and arteries, 
act at firſt with greater energy, both by direct ſympathy; and by the 
additional 3 power of ſenſation. Whence the pulſe of a con- 
ſumptive patient becomes ſtronger and conſequently ſlower. 

But if this vertigo becomes much greater in degree or duration, 
the firſt link of this train of aſſociated irritative motions expends too 
much of the ſenſorial power, which was uſually employed on the 
whole train; and the motions of the ſtomach become in conſequence 
exerted with leſs energy. This appears, becaufe in this degree of 
. vertigo ſickneſs ſupervenes, as in ſea- ſickneſs, which has been ſhewn 
to be owing to leſs energetic action of the ſtomach. And the mo- 
tions of the heart and arteries then become weaker, and in conſe- 


quence 
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quence more frequent, by thgir dire& ſympathy with the leſſened ac- 
tions of the ſtomach. See Supplement, I. 12. and Claſs II. 1. 6. 7. 
The general weakneſs from fatigue is owing to a ſimilar cauſe, that is, 
to the too great expenditure of ſenſorial power in the increaſed actions 
of one part of the ſyſtem, and the N deficiency of it in other 
parts, or in the whole. - 

The abatement of the heat of the ſkin in hectie fever by ſwinging, 
1s not only owing to the increaſed ventilation of cool air, but to the 
reverſe ſympathy of the motions of the cutaneous capillaries with 
thoſe of the heart and arteries; which occurs in all fevers with arterial 
debility, and a hot or dry.ſkin. Hence during moderate ſwinging 
the action of the heart and arteries becomes ſtronger and ſlower, and 
the action of the capillaries, which was before too great, as appeared 
by the heat of the ſkin, now is leſſened by their reverſe ſympathy 
with that of the heart and arteries. See Supplement, I. 8. 


11. Vertigo viſualis. Viſual vertigo. The vertigo rotatoria deſcribed 
above, was induced by the rotation or undulation of external objects, 
and was attended with increaſed action of the primary link of the aſ- 
ſociated motions belonging to viſion, and with conſequent pleaſure. 
The vertigo viſualis is owing to leſs perfect viſion, and is not accom- 
panied with pleaſurable ſenſation. This frequently occurs in ſtrokes 
of the palſy, and is then ſucceeded by vomiting ; it ſometimes pre- 
cedes epileptic fits, and often attends thoſe, whoſe fight begins to be 
impaired by age. 

In this vertigo the irritative ideas of the apparent motions of objects 
are leſs diſtinct, and on that account are not ſucceeded by their uſual 
irritative aſſociations of motion; but excite our attention. Whence 
the objects appear to librate or circulate according to the motions of 
our heads, which is called dizzineſs; and we lofe the means of ba- 
lancing ourſelves, or preſerving our perpendicularity, by viſion. So 
that in this vertigo the motions of the aſſociated organs are decreaſed 
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by direct ſympathy with their primary link of irritation; as in the 
preceding caſe of ſea · ſickneſs they are decreaſed by reverſe {ym- 
pathy. 

When vertigo affects people about fifty years of age, their ſight has 
generally been ſuddenly impaired ; and from their leſs accurate viſion 
they do not ſoon enough perceive the apparent motions of objects; 
like a perſon in a room, the walls of which are ſtained with the uni- 
form figures of lozenges, explained in Sect. XX. 1. This is gene- 
rally aſcribed to indigeſtion ; but it ceaſes ſpontaneouſly, as the pa- 
tient acquires the habit of balancing bimſelf by leſs diſtin objects. 

A gentleman about 50 was ſeized with an uncommon degree of 
| vertigo, ſo as to fall on the ground, and not to be able to turn his 
head, as he fat up either in his chair or in his bed, and this continued 
eight or ten weeks. As he had many decayed teeth in his mouth, 
and the vertigo was preceded and ſometimes accompanied by pains on 
one fide of his head, the diſeaſe of a tooth was ſuſpected to be the 
cauſe, And as his timidity was too great to admit the extraction of 
thoſe which were decayed; after the trial of cupping repeatedly, fo- 
mentations on his head, repeated bliſters, with valerian, Peruvian 
bark, muſk, opium, and variety of other medicines; mercurials were 
uſed, both externally and internally, with deſign to inflame the mem- 
branes of the teeth, and by that means to prevent the torpor of the 
action of the membranes about the temple, and parietal bone; which 

are catenated with the membranes of the teeth by irritative affocia- 
tion, but not by ſenſitive aſſociation. The event was, that as ſoon 
as the gums | became ſore with a flight ptyaliſm, the pains about the 
head and vertigo gradually diminiſhed, and during the ſoreneſs of 
his gums entirely ceaſed ; but I believe recurred irewards, though 
in leſs degree. 

The es of inflaming the membranes of the teeth to produce i in- 
creaſed ſenſgtion in them, and thus to prevent their irritative connec- 

tion with thoſe of the cranium, was taken from the treatment of triſ- 
mus, 
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mus, or locked jaw, by endeavouring to inflame the injured tendon; 
which is ſaid to prevent or to remove the ſpaſm of the muſcles of the | 
jaw. See Claſs III. 1. 1. 13. and 15. | 
M. M. Emetics. Bliſters. Iſſues about the head. ExtraQtion of 

pony clo teeth. e lalivation.. Sorbentia, Incitantia. 


12. Vertigo ebrigſa. Vertigo * intoxication is owing to the aſ- 
ſociation of the irritative ideas of viſion with the irritative motions of 
the ſtomach, Whence when theſe latter become much increaſed by 
the immoderate ſtimulus of wine, the irritative motions of the retina 
are produced with leſs energy by reverſe ſympathy, and become at 
the ſame time ſucceeded by ſenſation in conſequence of their decreaſed 
action. See Sect. XXI. 3. and XXXV. 1. 2. So converſely when 
the irritative motions of viſion are increaſed by turning round, or by 
our unaccuſtomed agitation at ſea, thoſe of the ſtomach become in- 
verted by reverſe ſympathy, and are attended in conſequence with 
diſagreeable ſenſation, Which decreaſed action of the ſtomach is in 
conſequence of the increaſed expenditure of the ſenſorial power on the 
irritative ideas of viſion, as explained in Vertigo rotatoria. 

Whence though a certain quantity of vinous ſpirit ſtimulates the 
whole ſyſtem into increaſed action, and perhaps even increaſes the 
ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the brain; yet as ſoon as any degree of 
vertigo is produced, it is a proof, that by the too great expenditure of 
ſenſorial power by the ſtomach, and its neareſt aſſociated motions, . 
the more diſtant ones, as thoſe of viſion, become imperfeRly exerted, 
From hence may be deduced the neceſſity of exhibiting wine in fevers 
with weak pulſe in only appropriated quantity; becauſe if the leaſt 
intoxication be induced, ſome part of the ſyſtem muſt a& more feebly 
from the unneceſſary expenditure of ſenſorial power. 


13. Vertigo febriculoſa. Vertigo in fevers either proceeds from the 
general deficiency of ſenforial power belonging to the irritative affoci- 
- GEE | ations, 
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ations, or to a greater expenditure of it on ſome links of the trains 
and tribes of aſſociated irritative motions. There is however a ſlighter 
vertigo attending all people, who have been long confined in bed, on 
their firſt riſing ; owing to their having been ſo long unuſed to the 
apparent motions of objects in their erect poſture, or as they paſs by 


them, that they have loſt in part the habit of balancing themſelves 
by them. | 


14. Vertigo cerebroſa. Vertigo from injuries of the brain, either from 
external violence, or which attend paralytic attacks, are owing to 
the general deficiency of ſenſorial power. In theſe diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tions the vital motions, or thoſe immediately neceſſary to life, claim 
their ſhare of ſenſorial power in the firſt place, otherwiſe the patient 
muſt die; and thoſe motions, which are leſs neceſſary, feel a defici- 
ency of it, as theſe of the organs of ſenſe and muſcles ; which con- 
| ſtitute vertigo; and laſtly the voluntary motions, which are till 
leſs immediately neceſſary to life, are frequently partially deſtroyed, 
as in palſy ; or totally, as in apoplexy. 


15. Murmur aurium vertiginoſum, The vertiginous murmur in the 
ears, or noiſe in the head, is compared to the undulations of the 
ſound of bells, or to the humming of bees. It frequently attends 
people about 60 years of age; and like the viſual vertigo deſcribed 
above is owing to our hearing leſs perfectly from the gradual inirrita- 
| bility of the organ on the approach of age; and the diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tion of noiſe attending it is owing to the leſs energetic action of theſe 
irritative motions z which not being ſufficiently diſtinct to excite their 
uſual aſſociations become ſucceeded by our attention, like the indiſtinct 
view of the apparent motions of objects mentioned in vertigo viſualis. 
This may be better underſtood from conſidering the uſe, which 
blind men make of theſe irritative ſounds, Which they have taught 
themſelves to attend to, but which eſcape the notice of others. The 


late 
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late blind Juſtice Fielding walked for the firſt time into my room, 
when he once viſited me, and after ſpeaking a few words faid, ** this 
room is about 22 feet long, 18 wide, and 12 high ;” all which he 
gueſſed by the ear with great accuracy. Now if theſe irritative 
ſounds from the partial loſs of hearing do not correſpond with 'the 
ſize or uſual echoes of the places, where we are; their catenation 
with other irritative ideas, as thoſe of viſion, becemes diſſevered or 
diſturbed; and we attend to them in conſequence, which I think 
unravels this intricate circumſtance of noiſes being always heard in 
the head, when the ſenſe of hearing W to be e from 
whatever cauſe it occurs. | 
This ringing in the ears alſo attends the vertigo from intoxication ; 
for the irritative ideas of ſound are then more weakly excited in con- 
ſequence of the deficiency of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation. As 
is known by this alſo being attended with diſagreeable ſenſation, and 
by its accompanying other diſeaſes of debility, as ſtrokes on the head, 
fainting fits, and paralytic ſeizures. For in this vertigo from intoxi- 
cation 10 much ſenſorial power in general is expended on the increaſed 
actions of the ſtomach, and its neareſt connections, as the capillaries 
of the ſkin; that there is a deficiency for the purpoſes of the other 
irritative aſſociations of motions uſually connected with it. This au- 
ditory vertigo attends both the rotatory and the viſual vertigo above 
mentioned; in the former it is introduced by reverſe ſympathy, that 
is, by the diminution of ſenſorial power; too great a quantity of it 
being expended on the increaſed irritative motions of viſion ; in the 
latter it is produced either by the ſame cauſes which produce the vi- 
ſual vertigo, or by direct ſympathy with it. See Sect. XX. 7. 

M. M. Stimulate the internal ear by ether, or with eſſential oil di- 
luted with expreſſed oil, or with a ſolution of opium in wine, or in 
water. Or with ſalt and water. 


8 16. Taclus, 
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16. TaFus, guſtus, olfaftus vertiginoi. Vertiginous touch, taſte, and 
ſmell, In the vertigo of intoxication, wheu the patient lies down in 
bed, it ſometimes happens even in the dark, that the bed ſeems to 
librate under him, and he is afraid of falling out of it. The fame oc- 
curs to people, who are ſea-ſick, even when they lie down in the 
dark. In theſe the irritative motions of the nerves of touch, or irri- 
tative tangible ideas, are performed with leſs energy, in one caſe by 


 _ reverſe ſympathy with the ſtomach, in the other by reverſe ſympathy 


with the nerves of viſion, and in conſequence become attended with 
ſenſation, and produce the fear of falling by other aſſociations. 

A vertigo of the ſenſe of touch may be produced, if any one turns 
round for a time with his eyes ſhut, and ſuddenly ſtops without 
opening them; for he will for a time ſeem to be ſtill going forwards ; 
which is difficult to explain, See the notes at the end of the firſt and 
ſecond volume belonging to Sect. XX. 6. 

_ In the beginning of ſome fevers, along with inceſſant vomiting, the 
patients complain of diſagreeable taſtes in their mouth, and diſagree- 
able odours ; which are to be aſcribed to the general debility of the 
great trains and tribes of aſſociated irritative motions, and to be ex- 


| © plained from their direct ſympathy with the decreaſed action of a ſick 


ſtomach ; or from the leſs ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the brain, 
Theſe organs of ſenſe are conſtantly ſtimulated into action by the 
_ faliva or by the air; hence, like the ſenſe of hunger, when they are 
torpid from want of ſtimulus, or from want of ſenſorial power, pain 
or diſagreeable ſenſation enſues, as of hunger, or faintneſs, or ſick- 
neſs in one caſe; and the ideas of bad taſtes or odours in the other. 
This e with the laws of cauſation, Sect. IV. 5. 


17. Pulſus mollis in vomitione. The ſoftneſs of the pulſe in the act 
of vomiting is cauſed by direct aſſociation between the heart and the 
ſtomach; as explained in Sect. XXV. 17. A great ſlowneſs of the 


pulſation 
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pulſation of the heart ſometimes attends ſickneſs, and even with in- 
termiſſions of it, as in the exhibition of too great a doſe of digitalis. 


18. Pulſus intermittens a ventriculo, When the pulſe firſt begins 
to intermit, it is common for the patient to bring up a little air from 
his ſtomach; which if he accompliſhes before the intermiſſion occurs, 
always prevents it; whence that this debility of the heart is owing to 
the direct aſſociation of its motions with thoſe: of the ſtomach is well 
evinced. See Sed. XXV. 17. 

I this morning ſaw Mr. „who has long had at times an un- 
equal pulſe, with indigeſtion and flatuleacy, and occaſional aſthma ; 
he was ſeized two days ago with diarrhoea, and this morning with 
ſickneſs, and his pulſe was every way unequal. ' After an emetic his 
pulſe ſtill continued very intermittent and unequal. He then took 
ſome breakfaſt of toaſt and butter, and tea, and to my great ſurpriſe 
his pulſe became immediately perfectly regular, about 100 in a mi- 
nute, and not weak, by this ſtimulus on his ſtomach. 

A perſon, wha for many years had had a frequent intermiſſion of 
his pulſe, and occaſional palpitation of his heart, was relieved from 
them both for a time by taking about four drops of a ſaturated ſolution 
of arſenic three or four times a day for three or four days. As this 
intermiſſion of the pulſe is occaſioned by the direct aſſociation of the 
motions of the heart with thoſe of the ſtomach, the indication of 
cure muſt be to ſtrengthen the action of the ſtomach by the bark. 
Spice, Moderate quantities of wine. A bliſter, Half a grain of 
opium twice a day. Solution of arſenic ? 


19. Febris inirritativa. Inirritative fever deſcribed in Claſs I. 2, 1.1. 
belongs to this place, as it conſiſts of difordered trains and tribes of 
aſſociated irritative motions, with leſſened actions of the aſſociated 
organs. In this fever the pulfations of the heart and arteries are 
weakened or leſſened, not only in the cold paroxyſm, as in the irrita- 
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tive fever, but alſo in the hot paroxyſm. The capillary arteries or 
glands have their actions nevertheleſs increaſed after the firſt cold fit, 
as appears by the greater production of heat, and the glow of arterial 
blood, in the cutaneous veſſels ; and laſtly, the action of the ſtomach 
is much impaired or deſtroyed, as appears by the total want of appe- 
tite to ſolid food. Whence it would ſeem, that the torpid motions 
of the ſtomach, whatever may occaſion them, are a very frequent 
cauſe of continued fever with weak pulſe ; and that theſe torpid mo- 
tions of the ſtomach do not ſufficiently- excite the ſenſorial power of 
aſſociation, which contributes in health to actuate the heart and arte- 
ries along with the irritation produced by the ſtimulus of the blood ; 
and hence the actions of theſe organs are weaker. And laſtly, that 
the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which ought 
to be expended on the motions of the heart and arteries, becomes now 
exerted on the cutaneous and pulmonary capillaries. See Supplement 
I. 8. and Set, XXXV. I. 1. and XXXIII. 2. 10. 8 | 

I have dwelt longer on the vertiginous diſeaſes in this genus, both 
becauſe of their great intricacy, and becauſe they ſeem to open a road 
to the knowledge of fever, which confiſts of aſſociated trains and tribes 
of irritative or ſenſitive motions, which are ſometimes mixed, with the 
vertiginous ones, and ſometimes ſeparate from them. 


” 
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ORDO I. 
Decreaſed Aſſociate Motions. 


GENUS IL 
Catenated with Senſitiue Motions. 


Id this genus the ſenſorial power of aſſociation is exerted with leſs 
energy, and thence the actions produced by it are leſs than natural; 
and pain is produced in conſequence, according to the fifth law of 
animal cauſation, Sect. IV. This pain is generally attended with 
coldneſs of the affected part, and is ſeldom ſucceeded by inflammation 
of it. This decreaſed action of the ſecondary link of the aſſociated 
motions, belonging to this genus, is owing to the previous exhauſtion 
of ſenſorial power either in the increaſed actions of the primary link 
of the aſſociated motions, or by the pain which attends them; both 
which are frequently the conſequence of the ſtimulus of ſomething 
external to the affected fibres. 

As pain is produced either by exceſs or defect of the 22 exer· 
tions of the fibres, it is not, conſidered ſeparately, a criterion of the 
preſence of either. In the affociations belonging to this genus the 
ſenſation of pain or pleaſure produces or attends the primary link of 
the affociated motions, and very often gives name to the diſeaſe, 

When great pain exiſts without caufing any fibrous motions, I 
conjecture that it contributes to exhauſt or expend the general quan- 
tity of ſenſorial power ; becauſe people are fatigued by enduring pain, 
till at length they ſleep. Which is contrary to what I had perhaps 
erroneouſly ſuppoſed in Sect. XXXV. 2.3. If it cauſes fibrous mo- 
tions, it then takes the name of ſenſation, according to the definition 
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of ſenſation in Sect. II. 2.9.; and increaſed fibrous action or inflam- 
mation is the conſequence. This circumſtance of the general ex- 
hauſtion of ſenſorial power by the exiſtence of pain wall aſſiſt! in ex- 
plaining many of the diſeaſes of this genus. 

Many of the canals of the body, as the urethra, the bile-duct, the 
throat, have the motions of their two extremities aſſociated by having 
been accuſtomed to feel pleaſurable or painful ſenſations at the ſame 
time or in ſucceſſion, This is termed ſenſitive aſſociation, though 

thoſe painful or pleaſurable ſenſations do not caufe the motions, but 
only attend them; and are thus , ſtrictly ſpeaking, only ca- 
tenated with them, £2.53: 


SPECIES. 


1. Torpor gene a dolore dentis, In tooth-ich' there is pineal» 2 
coldneſs of the: cheek, which is ſenſible to the hand, and is attended 
in ſome degree with the pain of cold. The cheek and tooth have fre- 
quently been engaged in pleaſurable action at the ſame time during 
the maſticating of our food; whence they have acquired ſenſitive aſ- 
ſociations. The torpor of the cheek may have for its cauſe the too 
great expenditure of ſenſorial power by the painful ſenſation of the 
membranes of. the diſeaſed tooth; whence the membranes of the 
cheek affociated with thoſe of the alveolar proceſs are deprived of 
their natural ſhare of it, and become torpid ; thus they produce leſs 
ſecretions, and leſs heat, and the pain of cold is the conſequence, 
This torpor of the veſſels of the cheek cannot be produced by the ac- 
tivity of the ſenſorial power of ſenſation; for then they would act 
more violently than natural, or become inflamed, And though the 
pain by exhauſting ſo much ſenſorial power may be a remote caule, 
it is the defect of the power of aſſociation, which is the immediate 
cauſe of the torpor of the cheek. 

After _ hours this pain occaſioned by the torpor of the veſſels of 
the 
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the cheek either gradually ceaſes along with the pain of the diſeaſed 
tooth; or, by the accumulation of ſenſorial power during their ſtate 
of torpor, the capillaries of the cheek act with greater violence, and 
produce more ſecretions, and heat, and conſequent tumour, and in- 
flammation. In this ſtate the pain of the diſeaſed tooth ceaſes; as 
the ſenſorial power of ſenſation is now expended on the inflamed veſ- 
ſels of the cheek. It is probable that moſt other internal membranous 
inflammations begin in a ſimilar manner; whence there may ſeem to 
be a double kind of ſenſitive affociation ; firſt, with decreaſed action 
of the aſſociated organ, and then with increaſed action of it; but the 
latter is in this caſe ſimply the conſequence of the former ; that 
is, the tumor or inflammation of the cheek is in conſequence of its 
previous quieſcence or torpor. 


2. Stranguria a dolore vefice. The ſtrangury, which has its origin 
from pain at the neck of the bladder, conſiſts of a pain in the external 
extremity of the urethra or of the glans penis of men, and probably 
in the external termination of the urethra or of the clitoris of women; 
and is owing to the ſympathy of theſe with ſome diſtant parts, gene- 
rally with the other end of the urethra; an endeavour and difficulty 
of making water attends this pain. 

Its remote cauſe is from the internal or external uſe of . 
which ſtimulate the neck of the bladder; or from a ſtone, which 
whenever it is puſhed into the neck of the bladder, gives this pain of 
ſtrangury, but not at other times; and hence it is felt moſt ſeverely 
in this caſe after having made water. | 
The ſenſations or ſenſitive motions of the glans penis, ad of the 
ſphincter of the bladder, have been accuſtomed to exiſt together 
3 the diſcharge of the urine; and hence the two ends of the 
urethra ſympathize by aſſociation. When there is a ſtone at the neck 
of the bladder, which is not ſo large or rough as to inflame the part, 
the ſphincter of the bladder becomes ſtimulated into pain; but as the 
glans 
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glans penis is for the purpoſes of copulation more ſenſitive than the 

| ſphinGer of the bladder, as foon as it becomes affected with pain by 
the aſſociation above mentioned, the ſenſation at the neck of the blad- 
der ceaſes; and then the pain of the glans penis would ſeem to be aſ= «+ 
ſociated with: the irritative motions only of the ſphincter of the 
bladder, and not with the ſenſitive ones of it. But a circumſtance 

| fimilar to this occurs in epileptic fits, which at firſt are induced by 
diſagreeable ſenſation, and afterwards ſeem to occur without previous 
pain, from the ſuddenneſs in which they follow and relieve the pain, 
which occaſioned them. From this analogy I imagine the pain of the 
glans penis is aſſociated with the pain of the ſphincter of the bladder; 
but that as ſoon as the greater pain in a more ſenſible part is produced; 


the leſſer one, 'which occaſioned it, ceaſes; and that this is one of the 
laws of ſenſitive aſſociation. See Sect. XXXV. 2. 1. 


A young man had by an accident ſwallowed a large ſpoonful or 
more of tinQure of cantharides ; as ſoon as he began to feel the pain 
of ſtrangury, he was adviſed to drink large quantities of warmiſh 
water; to which, as ſoon as it could be got, ſome gum arabic was 
added, In an hour or two he drank by intervals of a few minutes 
about two galjons of water, and diſcharged his urine every four or 
five minutes. A little blood was voided towards the end, but he ſuf- 
fered no ill conſequence. 

MN. M. Warm water internally. Clyſters of warm water. Fo- 
mentation. Opium. Solution of fixed alkali ſuperſaturated with car- 
bonic acid. A bougie may be uſed to puſh back a ſtone into the blad- 
der. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 10. 
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3. Stranguria „ The convulſive ſtrangury, like that be- 
fore deſcribed, is probably occaſioned by the torpor or defective action 
of the painful. part in conſequence of the too great expenditure of ſen- 
ſorial power on the primary link of the aſſociated motions, as no 
heat or inflammation attends this violent pain. This kind of ſtrangury 

- | recurs 
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recurs by ſtated periods, and ſometimes ariſes to fo great a degree, 
that convulſion or temporary madneſs terminates each period of it. 
It affects women oftener than men, is attended with cold extremities 
without fever, and is diſtinguiſhed from the ſtone of the bladder by 
the regularity of its periods, and by the pain being not increaſed after 
making water. 

On deen the catheter ſometimes part of the urine will come 
away and not the whole, which is difficult to explain; but may ariſe 
from the weakneſs of the muſeular fibres of the bladder ; which are 
not liable ſuddenly to contract themſelves fo far as to exclude. the 
whole of the urine. In fome old people, who have experienced a 
long retention of urine, the bladder never regains the power of eom- 
pletely emptying itſelf; and many who are beginning to be weak 
from age can make water a ſecond time, a few minutes after Cy 
ſuppoſed they had emptied the bladder. 

I have believed this pain to originate from ſympathy with ſome 
diſtant part, as from aſcarides in the rectum, or from piles in women; 
or from caruncles in the urethra about the caput gallinaginis in men; 
and that the pain has been in the glans or clitoris by reverſe ſympathy 
of theſe more ſenſible parts with thoſe above mentioned, 

M. M. Veneſection. Opium in large quantities. Warm bath. 
Balſams. Bark. Tincture of cantharides. Bougie, and the treat- 
ment for hæmorrhoids. Leeches applied to the ſphincter ani. Ae- 
rated alcaline water. Soap and ſal ſoda. Opium in clyſters given an 
hour before the expected return. Smoke of tobacco in clyſters. 
A ? 


4. Door termini inteftinalis ductils choledochi. Pain at the inteſtinal end 
of the gall· duct. When a gall-ſtone is protruded from the gall-bladder 
a little way into the end of the gall - duct, the pain is felt at the other 
end of the gall-duct, which terminates in the duodenum. For the 
actions of the two terminations of this canal are aſſociated together 

from 
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from the ſame ſtreams of bile paſſing through them in ſucceſſion, ex- 

actly as the two terminations of the urethra have their actions aſſo- 
ciated, as deſcribed in Species 2 and 3 of this genus. But as the in- 
teſtinal termination of the bile-duct is made more ſenſible for the 
purpoſe of bringing down more bile, when it is ſtimulated by new 
ſupplies of food from the ſtomach, it falls into violent pain from aſſo- 
ciation ; and then the pain on the region of the gall-bladder ceaſes, 
exactly as above explained in the account of the pain of the glans 
penis from a ſtone in the ſphincter of the bladder. 

The common bile-du& opens into the inteſtine exactly at what is 
called the pit of the ſtomach ; and hence it has ſometimes happened, 
that this pain from aſſociation with the ſenſation of a gall-ſtone at 
the other end of the bile- duct has been miſtaken; for a pain of the 
ſtomach. 

For the method of cure ſee Claſs I. 1. 3. 8. to which ſhould be 
added the uſe of ſtrong electric ſhocks paſſed through the bile- duct 
from the. pit of the Romach to the back, and from one fide to the 
other. A caſe of the good effect of electricity in the jaundice is re- 
lated in Sect. XXX. 2. And another caſe, where it promoted the 
paſſage of a painful gall- ſtone, is deſcribed by Dr. Hall, experienced 
on himſelf, Tranſ. of the College at Philadelphia, Vol. I. p. 192. 

Half a pint of warm water two or three times a day is much re- 
commended to dilute the inſpiſſated bile. 


5. Dolor pharyngis ab acido gaſtrico. The two ends of the throat 
ſympathize by ſenſitive aſſociation in the ſame manner as the other 
canals above mentioned, namely, the urethra and the bile-duct; 
hence when too great acidity of undigeſted aliment, or the earbonic 
acid air, which eſcapes in fermentation, ſtimulates the cardia ventri- 
culi, or lower end of the gula, into pain; the pharinx, or upper 
end of it, is affected with greater pain, or a diſagreeable ſenſation of 
heat. 


8 7 6. Pruritus 
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6. Pruritus narium a vermibus. The itching of the noſe from 
worms in the inteſtines is another curious inſtance of the ſenſitive aſ- 
ſociations of the motions of membranes ; eſpecially of thoſe which 
conſtitute the canals of the body. Previous to the deglutition of 
agreeable food, as milk in our earlieſt infancy, an agreeable odour 
affects the membrane, which lines the noſtrils ; and hence au affoci- 
ation ſeems to take place between the agreeable ſenſations produced 
by food in the ſtomach and bowels, and the agreeable ſenſations of 
the noſtrils. The exiſtence of aſcarides in the rectum I believe pro- 
duces this itching of the noſtrils more than the worms in other parts 
of the inteſtines ; as we have already ſeen, that the terminations of 
canals ſympathize more than their other parts, as in the urethra and 


gall- -duQts. See Claſs I. 1. 5. 9. IV. mM 


0% Cepbalæa. Head-ach. In cold fits of the ague, the head-ach 
ariſes from conſent with ſome torpid viſcus, like the pain of the loins. 
After drunkenneſs the head-ach is very common, owing to direct 
ſympathy of the membranes of the head with thoſe of the ſtomach ; 
which is become torpid after the too violent ſtimulus of the preceding 
intoxication ; and is hence removeable by ſpirit of wine, or opium, 
exhibited in ſmaller quantities. In ſome conſtitutions theſe head- 
achs are induced, when the feet are expoſed to much external cold; 
in this cafe the feet ſhould be covered with oiled filk, which prevents 
the evaporation of the perſpirable matter, and thence diminiſhes « one 
cauſe of external cold. 

M. M. Valerian in powder two drams three or four times a Wy is 
recommended. The bark. Chalybeates. A grain of opium twice 
a day for a long time. From five to ten drops of the ſaturated ſolu- 
tion of arſenic two or three times a day. See Claſs I. 2. 4. 11. A 
lady once aſſured me, that when her head-ach was coming on, ſhe 
drank three pints (pounds) of hot water, as haſtily as he could ; 
which prevented the progreſs of the diſeaſe. A ſolution of arſenic is 
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recommended by Dr. Fowler of Vork. Very ſtrong errhines are ſaid 
ſometimes to cure head- achs taken at the times the pain recurs, till a 
few drops of blood iſſue from the noſtrils. As one grain of turpeth 


mineral (vitriolic calx of mercury) mixed with ten grains of fine 


ſugar, Euphorbium or cayan pepper mixed with ſugar, and uſed 
with caution as an errhine. See the M. M. of the next Species. 


8. Hemicrania. Pain on one fide of the head. This diſeaſe is at- 
tended with cold ſkin, and hence whatever may be the remote cauſe, 
the immediate one ſeems to be want of ſtimulus, either of heat or 
diſtention, or of ſome, other unknown ſtimulus in the painful part ; 
or in thoſe, with which it 1s aſſociated. The membranes in their 
natural ſtate are only irritable by diſtention; in their diſeaſed ſtate, 
they are ſenſible like muſcular fibres. Hence a diſeaſed tooth may 
render the neighbouring. membranes ſenſible, and is frequently the 
cauſe of this diſeaſe. 

Sometimes the ſtomach is torpid along with the e membrane 
of the head; and then ſickneſs and inappetency attends either as a 
cauſe or conſequence. The natural cure of hemicrania is the accu- 


mulation of ſenſorial power during the reſt or ſickneſs of the patient. 


Mrs, 


is frequently liable to hemicrania with ſickneſs, which is 


probably owing to a diſeaſed tooth; the paroxyſm occurs irregularly, 


but always after ſome previous fatigue, or other cauſe of debility. 
She lies in bed, ſick, and without taking any ſolid food, and very 
little of fluids, and thoſe of the aqueous kind, and, after about 48 or 
50 hours, riſes free from complaint. Similar to this is the recovery 
from cold paroxyſms of fever, from the torpor occaſioned by fear, and 
from ſyncope ; which are all owing to the accumulation of ſenſorial 
power during, the inactivity of the ſyſtem. Hence it appears, that, 
though when the ſenſorial power of volition is much exhauſted by fa- 
tigue, it can be reſtored by eight or ten hours of ſleep; yet, when 
the ſenſorial. power of irritation is exhauſted by fatigue, that it 

requires 
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requires two whole ſolar or lunar Gays of reſt, before it can be- 
reſtored. | 

The late Dr. Monro aſſerted in his lectures, that he cured the he- 
micrania, or megrim, by a ſtrong vomit, and a briſk purge immedi- 
ately after it. This method ſucceeds beſt if opium and the bark are 
given in due quantity after the operation of the cathartic; and with 
ſtill more certainty, if bleeding in ſmall quantity is premiſed, where: 
the pulſe will admit of it. See Sect. XXXV. 2. 5. 

The pain generally affects one eye, and ſpreads a little way on 
that ſide of the noſe, and may ſometimes be relieved by preſſing or. 
cutting the nerve, where it paſſes into the bone of the orbit above 
the eye. When it affects a ſmall defined part on the parietal bone on 
one fide, it is generally termed Clavus hyſtericus, and is always I 
believe owing to a diſeaſed dens molaris. The tendons of the muſ- 
. cles, which ſerve the office of maſtication, have been extended into 
pain at the ſame time, that the membranous coverings of the roots of 
the teeth have been compreſſed into pain, during the biting or maſti- 
cation of hard bodies. Hence when the membranes, which cover: 
the roots of the teeth, become affected with pain by a beginning de- 
cay, or perhaps by the torpor or coldneſs of the dying part of the: 
tooth, the tendons and membranous faſcia of the muſcles about the 
fame fide of the head become affected with violent pain by their ſen- 
ſitive aſſoeiations: and as ſoon as this aſſociated pain takes place, the 
pain of the tooth entirely _ as explained in the ſecond ſpecies of 
this genus. 

A remarkable circumſtance attends this kind' of De "Avg 
that it recurs by periods like thoſe of intermittent fevers, as explained: 
in the Section on Catenation of Motions 5 theſe periods ſometimes: 
correſpond with alternate lunar or ſolar days like tertian agues, and 
that even when a decaying tooth is evidently the cauſe ; which. has 
been evinced by the cure of the diſeaſe by extracting the tooth. At. 
38 2. other 
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other times they obſerve the monthly lunations, and ſeem to be in- 
duced by the debility, which attends menſtruation. 

"The dens fapientiz, or laſt tooth of the upper jaw, frequently 45 
cays firſt, and gives hemicrania over the eye on the ſame fide. The 
firſt or ſecond grinder in the under- jaw is liable to give violent pain 
about the middle of the parietal bone, or ſide of the head, on the ſame 
ſide, which is generally called the Clavus hyſtericus, of —_— an in- 
ſtructive caſe is related in Sect. XXXV. 2. 1. 

M. M. Detect aud extract the diſeaſed tooth. cut the affected 
nerve, or ſtimulate the diſeaſed membrane by acu- puncture. Vene- 
ſection to fix ounces by the lancet or by leeches. A ſtrong emetic 
and a ſubſequent cathartic; and then an opiate and the bark. Paſs 
ſmall electric ſhocks through the pained membrane, and through the 
teeth on the ſame ſide. Apply vitriolic ether externally, and a grain 
of opium with camphor internally, to the cheek on the affected ſide, 


where a diſeaſed tooth may be ſuſpected. Foment the head with 


warm vinegar. Drink two large ſpoonfuls of vinegar. Stimulate the 
gums of the ſuſpected teeth by oil of cloves, by opium. See Claſs I. 
1. 4. 4. Snuff volatile ſpirit of vinegar up the noſtrils. Laſtly, in 

permanent head-achs, as in permanent vertigo, I have ſeen good effect 


by the uſe of mercurial ointment rubbed on the ſhaved head or about 


the throat, till a mild falivation commences, Which by inflaming the 
membranes of the teeth may prevent their irritative ſympathy. with 
thoſe of the cranium. Thus by inflaming the tendon, which is the 
cauſe of locked jaw, and probably by inflaming the wound, which is 
the cauſe of, hydrophobia, thoſe diſeaſes may be cured, by diſuniting 
the irritative ſympathy between thoſe parts, which may not poſſeſs 
N ape mur. This idea is well worth our artantian. 


Ouag l — is another diſeaſe oecafioned wid PR . of 
the membranes of the ear with thoſe which inveſt or ſurround a de- 


caying 
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caying tooth, as I have had frequent reaſou to believe; and is fre- 
r relieved by — = ear with tincture of mw” See Claſs 
144 FH 80 +, | 0 Bin : 85 
„Ascent <3 | 

9. Dolor a in A0 In the eorts benin den 5 — 
and urine the muſcles of the ſhoulders are exerted to compreſs the air 
in the lungs, that the diaphragm may be preſſed dowu. Hence the 
diſtention of the tendons or fibres of theſe. muſcles is aſſociated with 
the diftention of the tendons, or fibres of the diaphragm; and when 
the latter are pained by the enlargement or heat ef the inflamed liver, 
the former ſympathize with them. Sometimes but one ſhoulder is 
affected, ſometimes both; it is probable that many other pains, 
which are termed rheumatic, have a ſimilar origin, viz. from ſenſitive 
aſſociations. | 

As no inflammation is s produced i in | conſequence of this | pain of the 
ſhoulder, it ſeems to be owing to inaction of the membranous part 
from defect of the ſenſorial power of affociation, of which the pri- 
mary link is the inflamed membrane of the liver; which now expends 
ſo much of the ſenſorial power in general by its increaſed action, that 
the membranes about the ſhoulder, which are links of aſſociation 
with it, become deprived df their uſual hare, and CON: fall 
into torpor. wy alas ag, | 5 


ae bat 2 4 bd : — . Is N 7 
1 0E * 1 ane, 9 EO, £ {1 ny 


10. Tor for val. in ee batte At the commencement 
of the eruption of the ſmall-pox, when the face and breaſt of chil- 
dren are very hot, their 'extretnities are frequently cold. This 1 
aſcribe to ſenſitive alfociatlon between the different patts of the {kin 4 
whence when a part acts too violently, the other part is liable to act 
too weakly ; and the'fkin of the face being alfefted firſt ir the eup- 
tion of the tmall-pox, the ſkin of the' feet becomes cold ſep . 
quence by reverſe ſytnpathy. NE; dich | 
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M. M. Cover the feet with flannel, and expoſe the face and boſom 
to cool air, which in a very ſhort time both warms the feet and cools. 
the face; and hence what is erroneouſly called a raſh, but which is 
probably a too haſty eruption of the ſmall-pox, diſappears ; and after- 
wards fewer and more > diſtinct eruptions of the . -pox ſuper- 
vene. 


1. Teftium dolor nephriticus. The pain and retraction of the teſ- 

ticle on the ſame ſide, when there is a ſtone in the ureter, is to be 
| aſcribed to ſenſitive aſſociation; whether the connecting cauſe be a 
branch of the ſame nerve, or from membranes, which have been fre- 
quently affected at the 4 time. 


12. Dolor a1 m minimi . Gepurberpu When any one Selle 
ſtrikes his elbow againſt any hard body, a tingling pain runs down 
to the little finger end. This is owing to ſenſitive aſſociation of mo- 
tions by means of the ſame branch of a nerve, as in hemicrania from 
a decaying tooth the pain is L to o the ſenſitive aſſociation of ten 
dons or membranes. TY. | | 1 


13. Dolor brachii in hydrope pecloriß. The pain in the left arm 
which attends ſome dropſies of the cheſt, is explained in Sect. XXIX. 
5. 2. 10. Which reſembles the pain of the little finger from a per- 
cuſſion of the nerve at the elbow in the preceding article. A numb- 
neſs of this; kind, is produced over the whole leg, when the crural 
nerve is much compreſſed by jog for a time with one leg croſſed 
over, the other. 

Mr. —, about ſixty, had for two years been affected with di. 
nie of reſpiration on any exertion, with pain about the ſternum, 
and of his left arm; which laſt was more conſiderable than is uſual 

6 6 | in 
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in dropſy of the cheſt; ſome months ago the pain of his arm, after 
walking a mile or two, became exceſſive, with coldneſs and numb- 
nels ; ; and on the next day the back of the hand, and a part of the 
arm ſwelled, and became inflamed, which relieved the pain; and 
was taken for the gout, and continued ſeveral days. He after ſome 
months became dropſical both in reſpect to his cheſt and limbs, 
and was ſix or ſeven times perfectly relieved by one dram of ſa- 
turated tincture of digitalis, taken two or three times a day for a 
few days in a' glaſs of peppermint water. He afterwards breathed 
oxygen gas undiluted, in the quantity of fix or eight gallons a 
day for three or four weeks without any effect, and ſunk at length 
from general debility. 

In this inſtructive caſe I imagine the preſſure or Wanda of one 
part of the nerve within the cheſt cauſed the other part, which 
ſerves the arm, to become torpid, and conſequently cold by ſym- 
pathy; and that the inflammation was the conſequence of the pre- 
vious torpor and coldneſs of the arm, in the ſame manner as the 
ſwelling and inflammation of the cheek in tooth- ach, in the firſt 
ſpecies of this genus; and that many rheumatic inflammations are 
thus produced by ſympathy with ſome diſtant part. 


14. Diarrhea a dentitione. The diarrhoea, which frequently at- 
tends dentition, is the conſequence of indigeſtion; the aliment 
acquires chemical changes, and by its acidity acts as a cathartic ; 
and changes the yellow bile into green, which is evacuated 
along with indigeſted parts of the coagulum of milk. The in- 
digeſtion is owing to the torpor of the ſtomach and inteſtines 
cauſed by their affociation with the membranes of the gums, 
which are now ſtimulated into great exertion with pain; both 
which contribute to expend the general quantity of ſenſorial power, 
which belongs to this membranous aſſociation; and thus the 

| ſtomach 
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ſtomach and inteſtines act with leſs than their natural energy. 
This is generally eſteemed a favourable ſymptom in difficult denti- 
tion, as the: pain of the alveolar membranes exhauſts the ſenſorial 
power without producing convulſions for its relief. See Chats. 1. ao 5. 


| And the ie ceaſes, as the tooth advances. 5 
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ORDO II. 
Decreaſed Aſſociate Motions. 


GENUS III. 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions. * 


SPECIES. 


1. Titubatio linguæ. Impediment of ſpeech is owing to the aſſoci- 
ations of the motions of the organs of ſpeech being interrupted or diſ- 
ſevered by ill-employed ſenſation or ſenfitive motions, as by awe, 
baſhfulneſs, ambition of ſhining, or fear of not ſucceeding; and the 
perſon uſes voluntary efforts in vain to regain the broken aſſociations, 
as explained in Sect. XVII. 1. 10. and XVII. 2. 10. | 

The broken aſſociation is generally between the firſt conſonant and 
the ſucceeding vowel; as in endeavouring to pronounce the word 
parable, the p is voluntarily repeated again and again, but the re- 
mainder of the word does not follow, becauſe the aſſociation between 
it and the next vowel is diſſevered. 

M. M. The art of curing this defect is to cauſe the Gammerer to 
repeat the word, which he finds difficult to ſpeak, eight or ten times 
without the initial letter, in a ſtrong voice, or with an aſpirate before 
it, as arable, or harable; and at length to ſpeak it very ſoftly with 
the initial letter p, parable. This ſhould be praiſed for weeks or 
months upon every word, which the ſtammerer heſitates in pro- 
nouncing. To this ſhould be added much commerce with mankind, 
in order to acquire a carelefſneſs about the opinions of others. 


Vor. II. = * 2. Chorea 
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2. Chorea St. Viti. In the St. Vitus's dance the patient can at any 
time lie ſtill in bed, which ſhews the motions not to be convulſive; 
and he can at different times voluntarily exert every muſcle of his 
body; which evinces, that they are not paralytic. In this diſeaſe 
the principal muſcle in any deſigned motion obeys the will ; but thoſe 
muſcles, whoſe motions were aſſociated with the principal one, do 
not act; as their aſſociation is diſſevered, and thus the arm or leg is 
drawn outward, or inward; or backward, inſtead of upward or for- 
ward, with various geſticulations exactly l the impediment 
of ſpeech. 

This diſeaſe is frequently left after the itch has been too haſtily 

cured. See Convulſio dolorifica, Claſs III. 1. 1. 6. A girl about 
eighteen, after wearing a mercurial girdle to cure the itch, acquired 
the Chorea St. Viti in ſo univerſal a manner, that her ſpeech became 
affected as well as her limbs; and there was evidently a diſunion of 
the common trains of ideas; as the itch was ſtill among the younger 
children of the family, ſhe was adviſed to take her ſiſter as a bed- 
fellow, and thus received the itch again ; and the dance of St. Vitus 
gradually ceaſed. See Claſs II. 1. 5. 6. 
M. M. Give the patient the itch again. Calomel a 3 
night, or ſublimate a quarter of a grain twice a day for a fortnight. 
Steel. Bark. Warm- bath. Cold-bath. Opium. Veneſection 
once at the beginning of the diſeaſe. Electricity. Perpetual flow 
and repeated efforts to move each limb in the deſigned direction, as in 
the titubatio linguæ above deſcribed. | 


3. Riſus. 1 is a perpetual interruption of voluntary exer- 
tion by the interpoſition of pleaſurable ſenſation; which not being 
checked by any important conſequences riſes into pain, and requires 
to be relieved or moderated by the frequent repetition of voluntary 
exertion. See Set, XXXIV. 1, 4. and Claſs III. 1. 1. 4, and IV. 1. 
3. 3 


4. Tremor 
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4. Tremor ex ird. The trembling of the limbs from anger. The 
interruption of the voluntary aſſociations of motions by anger, origi- 
nates from too great a part of the ſenſorial power being exerted on 
the organs of ſenſe; whence the muſcles, which ought to ſupport 


the body upright, are deprived of their due quantity, and tremble 
from debility. See Claſs III. 2. 1. 1. 


5. Rubor ex ird. Redneſs from anger. Anger is an exceſs of aver- 
fion, that is of voluntarity not yet employed. It is excited by the 
pain of offended pride; when it is employed it becomes outrage, 
cruelty, inſanity. The cutaneous capillaries, eſpecially thoſe of the 
face, are more mobile, that is, more eaſily excited into increaſed ac- 
tion, or more eaſily become torpid, from leſs variation of ſenſorial 
power, than any other parts of the ſyſtem, which is owing to their 
being perpetually ſubje& to the viciflitudes of heat and cold, and of 
extenſion and corrugation. Hence, when an exceſs of voluntarity 
exiſts without being immediately expended in the actions of the large 
muſcles, the capillary arteries and glands acquire more energetic ac- 
tion, and a fluſhed ſkin is produced, with increaſed ſecretion of per- 
ſpirable matter, and conſequent heat, owing to the pauſe or inter- 
ruption of voluntary action; and thus the actions of theſe cutaneous 
veſſels become aſſociated between the iraſcent ideas and iraſcent muſ- 
cular actions, which are thus for a time interrupted, 


6. Rubor criminati, The bluſhing of accuſed people, whether 
guilty or not, appears to be owing to circumſtances fimilar to that of 
anger; for in theſe ſituations there is always a ſudden voluntarity, or 
with, of clearing. their characters ariſes in the mind of the accuſed 
perſon ; which, before an opportunity is given for it to be expended 
on the large muſcles, influences the capillary arteries and glands, as 
in the preceding article, Whence the increaſed actions of the capil- 
laries, and the conſequent redneſs and heat, become exerted between 


221 the 
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the voluntary ideas of ſelf-defence, and the muſcular actions neceſſary 
for that purpoſe; which laſt are thus for a time interrupted or delayed. 
Even in the bluſh of modeſty or baſhfulneſs there is a ſelf-condem- 
nation for ſore ſuppoſed defect or indecorum, and a ſudden volunta- 
rity, or wiſh, of ſelf-defence ; which not being expended in actions 
of the larger muſcles excites the capillaries into action; which in 
theſe ſubjects are more mobile than in others. 

The bluſh of young girls on coming into an aſſembly room, where 
they expect their dreſs, and ſteps, ne to-be examined, as in 
dancing a minuet, may have another origin; and may be conſidered 
as a hot fit of returning confidence, after a previous cold fit of fear. 


* 


7. Tarditas paralytica. By a ſtroke of the palſy or apoplexy it 
frequently happens, that thoſe ideas, which were aſſociated in trains, 
whoſe firſt link was a voluntary idea, have their connection diſſevered; 
and the patient is under the neceſſity by repeated efforts flowly to re- 
new their aſſociations. In this ſituation thoſe words, which have the 
feweſt other words aſſociated with them, as the proper names of per- 
ſons or places, are the moſt difficult to recollect. And in thoſe efforts 
of recollection the word oppoſite to the word required is often pro- 
duced, as hot for cold, winter for ſummer, which is owing to our 
aſſociating our ideas of things by their oppoſites as well as by their 
ſimilitudes, and in ſome inſtances perhaps more frequently, or more 
forcibly. Other paralytic patients are liable to give wrong names to 
external objects, as uſing the word pigs for ſheep, or cows for horſes; 
in this caſe the aſſociation between the idea of the animal and the 
name of it is diſſevered; but the idea of the claſs or genus of the thing 
remains; and he takes a name from the firſt of the ſpecies, which 


preſents itſelf, and ſometimes can correct himſelf, till he finds the 
true one. 


8. Tala Laila. Slowneſs of age. The difficulty of aſſociating 


ideas 
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ideas increaſes with our age; as may be obſerved from old people for- 
getting the buſineſs of the laſt hour, unleſs they impreſs it ſtrongly, 
or by frequent repetition, though they can well recolle& the tran- 
ſactions of their youth. I ſaw an elderly man, who could reaſon 
with great clearneſs and preciſion and in accurate language on ſub- 
jets, which he had been accuſtomed to think upon ; and yet did not 
know, that he had rang the bell by his fire-ſide in one minute after- 
wards ; nor could then recollect the object he had wanted, when his; 
ſervant came. 
Similar to this is the difficulty which old people experience i in 
learning new bodily movements, that is, in affocitating new muſcular 
actions, as in learning a new trade or manufactury. The trains of 
movements, which obey volition, are the * n we acquire: 
. r | > ba 
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ORDO I. 
| eee e, Metions, 
1 | GENUS W. 
6 | Catenated with External Influences. 


®.. 


Ws the Alas; whiths 3 Tolar i or honey indy commence Wat 
torpor or inactivity, ſuch as the cold paroxyſms of fevers, the torpor 
and conſequent pain of hemicrania, and the pains which precede the 
fits of epilepſy and convulſion, it would ſeem, that theſe diſeaſes are 
more generally owing to the diminution than to the exceſs of ſolar or 
lunar gravitation ; as the diſeaſes, which originate from the influ- 
ence of the matter of heat, are much more generally in this country 
produced by the defect than by the exceſs of that fluid. 

The periodic returns of ſo many diſeaſes coincide with the diurnal, 
monthly, and annual rounds of time ; that any one, who would deny 
the influence of the ſun and moon on the periods of quotidian, ter- 

tian, and quartan fevers, muſt deny their effect on the tides, and on 

5 the ſeaſons. It has generally been believed, that ſolar and lunar ef- 
n fect was exerted on the blood; which was thus rendered more or 
leſs ſtimulant to the ſyſtem, as deſcribed in Sect. XXXII. 6. But as 

the fluid matter of gravitation permeates and covers all things, like 

the fluid matter of heat; I am induced to believe, that gravitation 

acts in its medium ſtate rather as a cauſa ſine qua non of animal mo- 

tion, like heat; which may diſorder the ſyſtem chemically or me- 


chanically, when it is diminiſhed ; but may nevertheleſs ſtimulate it, 
when increaſed, into animal exertion, 


0 | Without 
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Without heat and motion, which ſome philoſophers ſtill believe to 
be the ſame thing, as they ſo perpetually appear together, the particles 
of matter would attract and move towards each other, and the whole 
univerſe freeze or coaleſce into one ſolid maſs. Theſe therefore coun- 
teract the gravitation of bodies to one center; and not only prevent 
the planets from falling into the ſun, but become either the efficient 
cauſes of vegetable and animal life, or tlie cauſes without which life 
cannot exiſt; as by their means the component particles of matter are 
enabled to ſlide over each —_ 1 all the various degrees * fluidity 
and repulſion. | : 

As the attraction of the moon men or diminiſhes the ter- 
rene gravitation of bodies on the ſurface of the earth; a tide riſes on 
that ſide of the earth, which is turned towards the moon; and fol- 
lows it, as the earth revolves. Another tide is raiſed at the ſame 
time on the oppoſite ſide of the revolving earth; which is owing to 
the greater centrifugal motion of that ſide of the earth, which coun- 
teracts the gravitation : of bodies near its ſurface. For the earth and 
moon may be conſidered as two cannon balls of different ſizes held 
together by a chain, and revolving once a month round a common 
center of gravity between them, near the earth's ſurface; at the ſame 
time that they perform their annual orbits round the ſun. Whence 
the centrifugal force of that fide of the earth, which is fartheſt from 
this center of motion, round which the earth and moon monthly re- 
volve, is conſiderably greater, than the centrifugal force of that fide 
of the earth, which is neareſt it; to which ſhould be added, that 
this centrifugal force not only contributes to diminith the terrene gra- 
vitation of bodies on the earth's ſurface on that ſide furtheſt from this 
center of motion, but alſo to increaſe it on that . which is 
neareſt it. | 

Another circumſtance, which pence to raiſe the tide on the part of 
the earth's ſurface, which is moſt diſtant from the moon, is, that the 


attraction of; the moon is leſs on that part of the ocean, than it is on 
the 
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the other parts of the earth. Thus the moon may be ſuppoſed to at- 
tract the water on the fide of the earth neareſt it with a power equal 
to three ; and to attract the centrab parts of the earth with a power 
equal to two; and the water on the part of the earth moſt diſtant 
from the moon with a power only equal to one, Hence on the 
fide of the earth moſt diſtant from the moon, the moon's attrac- 
tion is leſs, and the centrifugal force round their common center of 
motion is greater; both which contribute to raiſe the tides, on that 
ſide of the earth. On the ſide of the earth neareſt the moon, the 
moon's attraction is ſo much greater as to raiſe the tides; though the 
centrifugal force of the ſurface of the carth round 4 common cen- 
ter of motion in ſome degree oppoſes this effect. 1 

On theſe accounts, when the moon is in the nenith W the 
gravitation of bodies on the earth's ſurface will be greateſt at the two 
oppoſite quadratures; that is, the greateſt gravitation of bodies on the 
earth's ſurface towards her center during the lunar day is about ſix 
hours and an n after 25 — or nn the Nee of _ 
moon. 215 

Ch Geoilar to theſe, hind wg a BY Pro wi andy; in 
reſpe& to the ſolar influence on terreſtrial bodies; that is, there muſt 
be a diminution of the gravity of bodies near the earth's ſurface at 
noon, when the ſun is over them; and alfo at midnight. from the 
greater centrifugal force of that fide of the earth, which is moſt diſ- 
tant from the center, round which the earth moves in her annual 
orbit, than on the ſide neareſt that center. Whence it like wiſe fol- 
lows, that the gravitation of bodies towards the earth is ported about 
ſix hours after noon, and after midnight. 

Now when the ſun and moon have their united — on the 
ſame ſide of the earth, as at the new moon; or when the ſolar attrac- 
tion coincides with the greater centrifugal motion of that fide of the 
earth, which is furtheſt diſtant from the moon, as at the full moon; 
ang — this happens about noon or midnight, the gravitation of 


7 terrene 
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terrene bodies towards the earth will be greater about fix hours after 
noon, and after midnight, than at any other part of the lunar period; 
becauſe the attraction of both theſe luminaries is then exerted on thoſe 
ſides of the earth over which they hang, which at other times of the 
month are more or leſs exerted on other parts of it. | 

Laſtly, as heat and motion counteract the gravitation of the par- 
ticles of bodies to each other, and hence become either the efficient 
cauſes of vegetable and animal life, or the cauſes without which life 
cannot exiſt, it ſeems to follow, that when our gravitation towards 
the earth's center 1s greateſt, the powers of life ſhould be the leaſt ; 
and hence that thoſe diſeaſes, which begin with torpor, ſhould occur 
about ſix hours after the ſolar or lunar. noon, or about fix hours after 
the ſolar or lunar midnight ; and this moſt frequeatly about fix hours 
after or before the new or full moon; and eſpecially when theſe 
happen at noon or at midnight; or laſtiy, according to the combina- 
tion of theſe powers in diminiſhing or increaſing the earth's attraction 
to bodies on its ſurface. | ; . 

The returns or exacerbations of many fevers, both irritative and 
inflammatory, about ſix in the evening, and of the periodic cough 
deſcribed in Sect. XXXVI. 3. 9. countenance this theory, Tables 
might be made out to ſhew the combined powers of the ſun and 
moon in diminiſhing the gravitation of bodies on the earth's ſurface, 
at every part of their diurnal, monthly, and annual periods; and 
which might facilitate the elucidation of this ſubject. But I am well 
aware of the difficulty of its application to diſeaſes, and hope theſe 
conjectures may induce others to publiſh more numerous obſervations, 
and more concluſive reaſonings. 


Vol. II. ö SPECIES. 
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SPECIES. 


1. Somni periodus. The periods of ſleeping and of waking are 
ſhortened or prolonged by ſo many other circumſtances in animal life, 
beſides the minute difference between diurnal and nocturnal ſolar gra- 
vitation, that it can ſcarcely be aſcribed to this influence. At the 
ſame time it is curious to obſerve, that vegetables in reſpe& to their 
times of ſleeping more regularly obſerve the hour of the day, than 
the preſence or abſence of light, or of heat, as may be ſeen by con- 
ſulting the Falendar of Flora. Botanic 2 Part II. Canto 2. 
I. 165. note. 

Some diſeaſes, which at firſt ſight might be ſuppoſed to be influ- 
enced by ſolar periods, ſeem to be induced by the increafing ſenſibi- 
lity of the ſyſtem to pain during our ſleeping hours; as explained in 
Sea. XVIII. 15. Of theſe are the fits of aſthma, of ſome epilepſies, 
and of ſome hæmoptoes; all which difturb the patient after ſome 
hours ſleep, and are therefore to be afcribed to the increaſe of our 
dormant ſenſibility. There may likewiſe be ſame doubt, whether 
the commencement of the pain of gout in the foot, as it generally 
makes its attack after ſleep, ſhould be aſcribed to the increaſed ſen- 
ſibility in fleep, or to ſolar influence? 

M. M. When aſthmatic or epileptic fits or hæmoptoe occur after a 
certain number of hours of ſleep, the patient ſhould be forcibly awak- 
ened before the expected time by an alarm clock, and drink a cup of 
chocolate or lemonade.—Or a grain of opium ſhould be given at going 
to bed. —In one caſe to prevent the too great increaſe of ſenſibility by 
ſhortening the time of ſleep; and in the other by increaſing the irri- 
tative motions, and expending by that means a part of the ſenſorial 
power. 


2. Studi 
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2. Studii inanis periodus. Claſs III. 1. 2. 2. The cataleptic ſpaſm 


which preceded the reverie and ſomnambulation in the patient, whoſe 
caſe is related in Sect. XIX. 2, occurred at exactly the fame hour, 
which was about eleven in the morning for many weeks; till thoſe 
periods were diſturbed by large doſes of opium ; and muſt therefore 
be referred to ſome effect of ſolar gravitation, In the cafe of Maſter A. 
Sect. XXXIV, 3. as the reverie began early in the morning during 
ſleep, there may be a doubt, whether this commenced with torpor of 
ſome organ catenated with ſolar gravitation ; or was cauſed by the ex- 
iſtence of a previous torpid part, which only became ſo painful as to 
excite the exertions of reverie by the perpetual increaſe of ſenſibility 
during the continuance of ſleep, as in ſome fits of epilepſy, aſthma, 
and hæmoptoe mentioned in the preceding article. 


3. Hemicranie periodus. Periods of hemicrania. Claſs IV. 2.2.8. 
The torpor and conſequent pain of ſome membranes on one fide of 
the head, as over one eye, is frequently occaſioned by a decaying 
tooth, and is liable to return every day, or on alternate days at ſolar 
or lunar periods. In this caſe large quantities of the bark will fre- 
quently cure the diſeaſe, and eſpecially if preceded by veneſection and 
a briſk cathartic ; but if the offending tooth can be detected, the moſt 
certain cure is its extraction. Theſe partial head-achs are alſo liable 
to return at the greater lunar periods, as about once a month, Five 
drops from a two-ounce phial of a ſaturated ſolution of arſenic twice 
a day for a week or two have been ſaid to prevent the returns of this 
diſeaſe, See a Treatiſe on Arſenic by Dr. Fowler, of York. Strong 
errhines have alfo been recommended, 


4. Epilepſia dolorifice periodus. Claſs III. 1. 1. 8. The pain 
which induces after about an hour the violent convulſions or inſanity, 
which conſtitute the painful epilepſy, generally obſerve ſolar diurnal 
periods for four or five weeks, and are probably governed by ſolar and 

3U 2 lunar 
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lunar times in reſpect to their greater periods; for I have obſerved 
that the daily paroxyſms, unleſs diſturbed by large doſes of opium, 
recur at very nearly the ſame hour, and after a few weeks the pati- 
ents have recovered to relapſe again at the interval of a few months. 
But more obſervations are wanted upon this ſubject, which might be 
of great advantage in preventing the attacks of this diſeaſe ; as much 
leſs opium given an hour before its expected daily return will pre- 
vent the paroxyſm, than is neceſſary to cure it, after it has com- 
menced, | 


5. Convulſionis dolorifice 3 Claſs III. 1. 1. 6. The pains, 
which produce theſe convulſions, are generally left after rheumatiſm, 
and come on when the patients are become warm in bed, or have 
been for a ſhort time afleep, and are therefore perhaps rather to be 
aſcribed to the increaſing ſenſibility of the ſyſtem during ſleep, than 
to ſolar diurnal periods, as in * firſt and ſecond of this . 


6. Tuſſis periodicæ 3 Periodic con gh, Claſs IV. 2. 1.9. re- 
turns at exact ſolar periods; that deſcribed in Set. XXXVI. 3. 9. 
recurred about {even in the afternoon for ſeveral weeks, till its periods 
were diſturbed by opium, and then it recurred at eleven at night for 
about a week, and was then totally deſtroyed by opium given in 
very large quantities, after having been previouſly for a few days. 
omitted. 

7, Catameniæ periodus. Periods of menſtruation. The corre- 
ſpondence of the periods of the catamenia with thoſe of the moon was 
treated of in Set, XXXII. 6. and can admit of no more doubt, than 
that the returns of the-tides are governed by lunar influence. But 
the manner in which this is produced, is leſs evident; it has com- 
monly been aifribed to ſome effect of the lunar gravitation on the cir- 
culating blood, as mentioned in Sect, XXXII, 6, But it is more 

analogous. 
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analogous to other animal phenomena to ſuppoſe that the lunar gravi- 
tation immediately affects the ſolids by its influx or ſtimulus. Which 
we believe of the fluid element of heat, in which we are equally im- 

merſed ; and of the electric fluid, which alſo ſurrounds and pervades 

us. See Sea. XXXVI. 2. 3. 

If the torpor of the uterine veins, hich induces the monthly peri- 
ods of the catamenia, be governed by the increaſe of terrene gravita- 
tion; that is, by the deficiency of the counter - influence of ſolar and 
lunar gravitation; why does not it occur moſt frequently when the 
terrene gravitation is the greateſt, as about ſix hours after the new 
moon, and next to that at about ſix hours after the full moon? This 
queſtion has its difficulty; firſt, if the terrene gravitation be greateſt 
about fix hours after the new moon, it muſt become leſs and leſs 
about the ſame time every lunar day, till the end of the firſt quarter, 
when it will be the leaſt; it muſt then increaſe daily till the full. 
After the full the terrene gravitation muſt again decreaſe till the end 
of the third quarter, when it will again be the leaſt, and muſt in- 
.creaſe again till the new moon; that is, the ſolar and lunar counter- 
gravitation is greateſt, when thoſe, luminaries are vertical, at the new 
moon, and full moon, and leaſt about fix hours afterwards, If it was 
known, whether more menſtruations occur about fix hours after the 
moon is in the zenith or nadir ; and in the ſecond and fourth quarters 
of the moon, than in the firſt and third ; ſome light would be thrown 
on this ſubject; which muſt in that refpedt wait t for future obſerva- 
tions, . 

Secondly, if the lunar influence produces a very ſmall degree of 
quieſcence, ſuppoſe of the uterine veins, at firſt; and if that recurs 
at certain periods, as of lunar days, or about 25 hours, even with leſs 
power to produce quieſcence than at firſt; yet the quieſcence will 
daily increaſe by the acquired habit acting at the ſame time, as ex- 
plained in Sect. XII. 3. 3. till at length ſo great a degree of quieſcence 
will be induced as to cauſe the inaction of the veins of the uterus, and 

conſequent 
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conſequent venous hæmorrhage. See Sect. XXXII. 6. Claſs I. 2. 1. 
11. IV. 1. 4. 4. See the introduction to this Genus. 


8. Hemorrhoidis periodus. The periods of the piles depend on the 
torpor of the veins of the rectum, and are believed to recur nearly at 
monthly intervals. See Sect. XXVII. 2. and Claſs I. 2. 1. 6. 


9. Podagre periodus. The periods of gout in ſome patients recur 
at annual intervals, as in the caſe related above in Claſs IV. 1. 2. 15. 
in which the gouty paroxyſm returned for three ſucceſſive years on 
nearly the ſame day of the month. The commencement of the pain 
of each paroxyſm is generally a few hours after midnight, and may 
thence either be induced by diurnal ſolar periods, or by the increaſing 
ſenſibility during fleep, as mentioned in the farſt ſpecies of this genus. 


10. Eryſipelatis periodus. Some kinds of eryſipelas which probably 
originate from the aſſociation of the cutaneous veſſels with a diſcaſed 
liver, occur at monthly periods, like the hæmorrhois or piles; and 
others at annual periods like the gout ; as a torpor of ſome part I ſup- 
poſe always precedes the eryſipelatous inflammation, the periods 
ſhould accord with the increaſing influence of terrene gravitation, as 
deſcribed in the introduction to this Genus, and in Species the ſeventh 
of it. Other periods of diſeaſes referable to ſolar and lunar influence 
are mentioned in Sect. XX XVI. and many others will probably be 
diſcovered by future obſervation. 


11. Febrium periadus. Periods of fevers. The commencement of 
the cold fits of intermittent fevers, and the daily exacerbations of 
other fevers, ſo regularly recur at diurnal ſolar or lunar periods, that 
it is impoſſible to deny their connection with gravitation ; as explained 
in Set, XXXVI. 3. Not only theſe exacerbations of fever, and their 
remiſhons, obey the diurnal ſolar and lunar periods; but the prepara- 
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tory circumſtances, which introduce fevers, or which determine their 
eriſiſes, appear to be governed by the parts of monthly lunar periods, 
and of ſolar annual ones. Thus the variolous fever in the natural 
ſmall-pox commences on the 14th day, and in the inoculated ſmall- 
pox on the ſeventh day. The fever and eruption in the diſtinct kind 
take up. another quarter of a lunation, and the maturation another 
quarter. | 

The fever, which is termed cayine madneſs, or hydrophobia, is 
believed to commence near the new or full moon; and, if the cauſe 
is not then great enough to bring on the diſeaſe, it ſeems to acquire 
ſome ſtrength, or to lie dormant, till another, or perhaps more 
powerful lunation calls it into action. In the fpring, about three or 
four years ago, a mad dog very much worried one ſwine confined in 
a ſty, and bit another in the ſame ſty in a leſs degree; the former 
became mad, refuſed his meat, was much convulſed, and died in 
about four days; this diſeaſe commenced about a month after the bite. 
The other ſwine began to be ill about a month after the firſt, and 
died in the ſame manner, 
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0 RDO III. 
| Retrograds Aociate Motions. 


GENUS I.“ 


Catenated with Irritative Motions. 


Tnosx retrograde . motions, the. firſt links of which are 
catenated with irritative motions, belong to this genus. All the re- 
trograde motions are conſequent to debility, or inactivity, of the or- 


can ; and therefore properly belong to the genera of decreaſed actions 
both in this and the former claſles. | 


SPECIES. 


1. Diabetes irritata. When the abſorbents of the inteſtines are 
ſtimulated too ſtrongly by ſpirit of wine, as in the beginning of 
drunkenneſs, the urinary abſorbents invert their motions. The ſame 
happens from worms in the inteſtines, In other kinds of diabetes 
may not the remote cauſe be the too ftrong action of the cutaneous 
abſorbents, or of the pulmonary ones ? May not in ſuch caſes oil ex- 
ternally or internally be of ſervice ? or warm bathing for an hour at a 
time? In hyſteric inverſions of motion is ſome other part too much 
ſtimulated ? or pained from the want of ſtimulus ? 


2. Sudor Ride in afthmate. The cauſe of the paroxyſms of hu- 
moral aſthma is not well underſtood ; I ſuppoſe it to be owing to a 


torpidity or inaCtion of the abſorbents —— to the pulmonary 
veſſels, 
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veſſels, as happens probably to other viſcera at the commencement of. 
intermittent fevers, and to a conſequent accumulation of fluids in 
them; which at length producing great irritation or uneaſy ſenſation 
cauſes the violent efforts to produce the abſorption: of it. The 
motions of the: cutaneous abſorbent veſſels by their aſſociation 
with thoſe of the pulmonary ones become retrograde, 'and effuſe 
upon the ſkin a fluid, which is faid to be viſcid, and when adheres 
in drops. 

A few days ago I ſaw a young man of delicate conſtitution i in — 
was called a fit of the aſthma; he had about two months before had a 
peripneumony, and had been ever ſince ſubject to difficult reſpiration 
on exertion, with occaſional palpitation of his heart. He was now 
ſeized abvut eight at night after ſome exertion of mind in his buſineſs 
with cold extremities, and difficulty of breathing. He gradually be- 
came worſe, and in about half an hour, the palpitation of his heart 
and difficult reſpiration were very alarming ; his whole ſkin was cold 
and pale, yet he did not ſhudder as in cold paroxyſm of fever; his 
tongue from the point to the middle became as cold as his other ex- 
tremities, with cold breath. He ſeemed to be in the act of dying, 
except that his pulſe continued equal in time, though very quick, 
He loſt three ounces of blood, and took ten drops of laudanum with 
muſk and ſalt of hartſhorn, and recovered in an hour or two without 
any cold ſweat. 
| There being no cold ſweat ſeems to indicate, that there was no 
accumulation of ſerous fluid in the lungs ; and that their inactivity, 
and the coldneſs of the breath, was do the ſympathy of the 
air- cells with ſome diſtant part. There was no ſhuddering produced, 
becauſe the lungs are not ſenſible to heat and cold; as any one may 
obſerve by going from a warm room into a froſty air, and the con- 
trary. So the ſteam of hot tea, which ſcatds the mouth, does not 
affect the lungs with the ſenſation of heat. 1 was induced to believe, 
VCL. II. 3X that 
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that the whole cold fit might be owing to ſuppuration in ſome part 
of the cheſt 5 as the general difficulty of breathing ſeemed to be in- 
creaſed after a few days with pulſe of 120, and other ſigns of empy- 
ema. Does the cold ſweat, and the occurrence of the fits of aſthma © 
after ſleep, diſtinguiſh the humoral aſthma from the cold paroxyſm of 
intermittents, or which attends ſuppuration, or which precedes in- 
flammation :I heard a few weeks afterwards, that he ſpit up much 
matter at the time he died. 


3. Diabates a timore. The motions of the abſorbent veſſels of the 
neck of the bladder become inverted by their conſent with thoſe of 
the ſkin ; which are become torpid by their reverſe ſympathy with 
the painful ideas of fear, as in Set. XVI. 8. 1. whence es is a great 
diſcharge of pale urine, as in hyſteric diſeaſes. 

The ſame happens from anxiety, where the painful ſuſpenſe is 
continued, even when the degree of fear is ſmall ; as in young men 
about to be examined for a degree at the univerſities the frequency of 
making water is very obſervable. When this anxiety is attended with 
a ſleepleſs night, the quantity of pale urine is amazingly great in ſome 
people, and the micturition very frequent. 


M. M. Opium, Joy. Conſolations of friendſhip. 


4. Diarrhea à timore. The abſorbent veſſels of the inteſtines in- 
vert their motions by dire& conſent with the ſkin; hence many 
liquid ſtools as well as much pale urine are liable to accompany con- 
tinued fear, along with coldneſs of the ſkin. The immediate cauſe of 
this is the decreaſed ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which intervenes 
between the actions of the abſorbents of the cold ſkin, and thoſe of 
the inteſtinal abſorbents; the motions of the latter become on that 
account weakened and at length retrograde, The remote cauſe is the 

torpor 
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torpor of the veſſels of the ſkin catenated with the pain of ey as ex- 
plained in Se. XVI. 8. 1. 

The capillaries of the ſkin conſent more generally by direct . 
pathy with thoſe of the lower inteſtines, and of the bladder; but by 
reverſe ſympathy more generally with thoſe of the ſtomach and upper 
inteſtines. As appears in fevers, where the hot ſkin accompanies in- 
digeſtion of the ſtomach ; and in diarrhœas attended with cold extre- 
mities. 

The remote cauſe is the torpor of the ſkin owing to its reverſe 
ſympathy with the painful ſenſual motions, or ideas, of fear ; which 
are now actuated with great energy, ſo as to deprive the ſecond link 
of aſſociated motions of their due ſhare of ſenſorial power. It is alſo 
probable, that the pain of fear itſelf may contribute to exhauſt the 


ſenſorial power, even when it e no muſcular action. See Oils 
IV. 2. 2. | | 


5. Pallor et tremor a timore. A retrograde action of the capil- 

laries of the ſkin producing paleneſs, and a torpor of the muſcular 
fibres of the limbs occaſioning trembling, are cauſed by their re- 
verſe affociations with the ideas or imaginations of fear; which are 
now actuated with violent energy, and accompanied with great 
pain. The: cauſe of theſe aflSciations are ' explained 1 in Sect. XVI. 
8. 1. 
Theſe torpid aides of the AR and muſcle of the limbs are 
not cauſed immediately by the painful ſenſation of fear; as in that 
caſe they would have been increaſed and not decreaſed actions, as oc- 
curs in anger; where the painful volition increaſes the actions of the 
capillaries, exciting a bluſh and heat of the ſkin. Whence we may 
gain ſome knowledge of what is meant by depreſſing and exciting 
paſſions ; the former conſiſting of ideas attended with pain, which 
ig ocoaligny no muſcular actions, like the pain of cold head-ach ; 
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the latter being attended with volitions, and conſequent muſcular ex- 
ertions. 

That is, the pain of 3 and the pain of anger, are produced 4 
the exertion of certain ideas, or motions of certain nerves of ſenſe; 
in the former caſe, the painful ſenſation of fear produces no muſcular 
actions, yet it exhauſts or employs ſo much ſenſorial power, that the 
whole ſyſtem acts more feebly, or becomes retrograde; but ſome. 
parts of it more ſo than others, according to their early aſſociations 
deſcribed in Sect. XVI. 8. 1. hence the tremor of the limbs, palpitation 
of heart, and even ſyncope. In anger the painful volition produces vio- 
lent muſcular actions; but if previous te theſe any deliberation oc- 
curs, a, fluſhed countenance ſometimes, and a red ſkin, are produced 
by this ſuperabundance. of - volition exerted on the arterial ſyſtem ; 
but at other times the ſkin becomes pale, and the legs tremble, from 
the exhauſtion or expenditure of the ſenſorial power by the painfu. 
volitions of anger on the organs of ſeuſe, as * the poedul. ſen ſations 
of fear above mentioned. 8 
 , Where the paſſion. of fear exiſts in a great 3 it exhauſts or 

expends ſo much ſenſorial power, either ſimply by the pain which 
attends it, or by the violent and perpetual ' excitement of the terrific 
imaginations or ideas, that not only a cold and pale ſkin, but a retro- 
grade motion of the cutaneous abſorbents occurs, and a cold ſweat 
appears upon the whole ſurface of the body, which probably ſome- 
times increaſes, pulmonaty abſorption; as in Claſs II. 1. 6. 4. and as 
in the cold ſweats, which, attend the paroxyſms of | humoral aſthma, 
Hence anxiety, which is a continued pain of fear, ſo univerſally de- 
bilitates the conſtitution as to occaſion a lingering death; which hap- 
pens much-more, frequently than is uſually: ſuppoſed; and theſe vic- 
tims of continued anxiety; are ſaid to die of a broken heart. Other 
kinds of paleneſs are deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 2. 2. | 

M. M. Opium. Wine, Food. Joy. 
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6. Palpitatio cordis a timore. The palpitation of the heart from 
fear is owing to the weak action of it, and perhaps ſometimes to 
the retrograde exertion of the ventricules and auricles ; becauſe it 
ſeems to be affected by its aſſociation with the capillaries, the actions 
of which, with thoſe of the arteries and veins, conſtitute one great 
circle of aſſociate motions. Now when the capillaries of the fkin 
become torpid, coldneſs and paleneſs ſucceed ; and with theſe are 
aſſociated the capillaries of the lungs, whence difficult reſpiration ; 
and with theſe the weak and retrograde actions of the heart. At 
the ſame time the abſorbents of the ſkin, and of the bladder, and of 
the inteſtines, ſometimes become retrograde, and regurgitate their 
contents ; as appears by the pale urine in large quantities, which 
attends hyſteric complaints along with this palpitation of the 
heart; and from the cold ſweats, and diarrhoea; all which, as 
well as the hyſteric complaints, are liable to be induced or attended 
by fear. | | | 

When fear has ſtill more violently affected the ſyſtem, there have 
been inſtances where ſyncope, and ſudden death,. or: a total ſtoppage 
of the circulation, have ſucceeded: in theſe laft caſes, the pain of 
fear has employed or exhauſted the whole of the ſenſorial power, 
ſo that not only thoſe muſcular fibres generally exerted by volition 
ceaſe to act, whence the patient falls down; and thoſe, which 
conſtitute the organs of ſenſe, . whence ſyncope; but laſtly thoſe, 
which perform the vital motions, become deprived of ſenſorial power, 
and death enſues. See Claſs I. 2. 1. 4. and I. 2. 1. 10. Similar to 
this in ſome epileptic fits the patient firſt ſuddenly falls down, with+ 
out even endeavouring to fave himſelf. by his hands before the con- 
vulſive motions come on. In this caſe. the great: exertion. of ſome - 
ſmall part in conſequence of great irritation or ſenſation exhauſts the 
whole ſenſorial power, which was. lodged in the extremities of the 
locomotive nerves, for a ſhort time, as in- ſyncope; and as ſoon as 
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theſe muſcles are again ſupplied, convulſions ſupervene to relieve the 


painful ſenſation, See Clats III. 1. 1. 7. 


7. Abortio a timere. Women miſcarry much more frequently 
from a fright, than from bodily injury. A torpor or retrograde 
motion of the capillary aiteries of the internal uterus is probably 
the immediate cauſe of theſe miſcarriages, owing to the aſſociation 
of the actions of thoſe veſſels with the capillaries of the ſkin, 


which are rendered torpid or retrograde by fear. By this contrac- 


tion of the uterine arteries, the fine veſſels of the placenta, which 
are inſerted into them, are detruded, or otherwiſe ſo affected, 


- that the placenta ſeparates at this time from the uterus, and the 


fetus dies from want of oxygenation. A ſtrong young woman, 
in the fifth or ſixth month of her pregnancy, who has ſince borne 


many children, went into her cellar to draw beer; one of the 


ſervant boys was hid behind a barrel, and ſtarted out to ſurpriſe her, 
believing her to be the maid-ſervant ; ſhe began to flood immediately, 
and miſcarried in a few hours. See Sect. XXXIX. 6. 5. and Claſs I. 


2. 1. I.4 


8. Hyſteria 4 timore. Some delicate ladies are liable to fall 
into hyſteric fits from ſudden fright, The periſtaltic motions of 
the bowels and ſtomach, and thoſe of the ceſophagus, make a part 


of the great circle of irritative motions with thoſe of the ſkin, and 


many other membranes. Hence when the cutaneous veſſels be- 
come torpid from their reverſe ſympathy with the painful ideas of 
fear; theſe- of the bowels, and ſtomach, and ceſophagus, become 


| rſt torpid by direct ſympathy with thoſe of the ſkin, and then 


feebly and ineffectually invert the order of their motions, which 
conſtitutes a paroxyſm of the hyſteric diſeaſe. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 10. 
Theſe hyſteric paroxyſms are ſometimes followed by convulſions, 

which 
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which belong to Claſs III. as they are exertions to relieve pain ; 
and ſometimes by death. See Species 9 of this Genus, and Claſs I, 
2. 1. 4. | | 

Indigeſtion from fear is to be aſcribed in the ſame manner to the 
torpor of the ſtomach, owing to its aſſociation with the ſkin. As in 
Claſs IV. 1.2. 5. IV. 2. 1. 
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EE. R D 0 III. | 
Retrograde Ale. Motions,” 


| GENUS U. 
 Catenated with Senſitive Motions, 


SPECIES. 


1. Nauſea idealis, Nauſea from diſguſtful ideas, as from nau- 
ſeous ſtories, or diſguſtful fights, or ſmells, or taſtes, as well as vo- 
miting from the ſame cauſes, conſiſts in the retrograde actions of the 
lymphatics of the throat, and of the ceſophagus, and ſtomach ; which 
are aſſociated with the diſguſtful ideas, or ſenſual motions of ſight, 
or hearing, or ſmell, or taſte; for as theſe are decreaſed motions of 
the lymphatics, or of the ceſophagus, or ſtomach, they cannot im- 
mediately be excited by the ſenſorial power of oainful ſenſation, as in 
that caſe they ought to be increaſed motions. So much ſenſorial 
power 1s employed for a time on the diſguſtful idea, or expended in 
the production of inactive pain, which attends it, that the other 
parts of the aſſociated chain of action, of which this diſguſtful idea is 
now become a link, is deprived of their accuſtomed ſhare; and there- 
fore firſt ſtop; and then invert their motions. Owing to deficiency of 
ſenſorial power, as explained more at large in Sect. XXXV. I. 3. 


2. Nauſea a conceptu. The nauſea, which pregnant women are 
ſo ſubject to during the firſt part of geſtation, is owing to the reverſe 
fympathy between: the uterus and ſtomach, ſo that the increaſed ac- 
tion of the former, excited by the ſtimulus of the growing embryon, 

which 


7 
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which I believe is ſometimes attended with ſenſation, produces de- 
creaſed actions of the latter with the diſagreeable ſenſation of ſickneſs 
with indigeſtion and conſequent acidity, When the fetus acquires 
fo much muſcular power as to move its limbs, or to turn itſelf, 
which is called quickening, this ſickneſs of pregnancy generally 
ceaſes, | | 

M. M. Calcined magneſia. Rhubarb. Half a grain of opium twice 
a day. Recumbent poſture on a ſofa, 


3. Vomitio vertigmoſa. Sca- ſickneſs, the irritative motions of vi- 
fion, by which we balance ourſelves, and preſerve our perpendicula- 
rity, are diſturbed by the indiſtinctneſs of their objects; which is 
either owing to the ſimilarity of them, or to their diſtance, or to 
their apparent or unuſual motions. Hence theſe irritative motions of 
viſion are exerted with greatet energy, and are in conſequence at- 
tended with ſenſation ; which at firſt is agreeable, as when children 
ſwing on a rope; afterwards the irritative motions of the ſtomach, 
and of the abſorbent veſſels, which open their mouths into it, be- 
come inverted by their aſſociations with them by reverſe ſym- 

athy. 
: 1 the action of vomiting, as well as the diſagreeable ſenſation of 
ſickneſs, are ſhewn to be occaſioned by defect of the ſenſorial power: 
which in this caſe is owing to the greater expenditure of it by the 
ſenſe of viſion. On the ſame account the vomiting, which attends 
the paſſage of a ſtone through the ureter, or from an inflammation of 
the bowels, or in the commencement of ſome fevers, is cauſed by 
the increaſed expenditure of the ſenſorial power by the too great ac- 
tion of ſome links of the aſſociations of irritative motions ; and there 
being in conſequence a deficiency of the quantity required for other 
links of this great catenation. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the expenditure of ſenſorial power by 
Vor, II. 3Y the 
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the retinas of the eyes is very great; which may be eſtimated by the 
perpetual uſe of thoſe organs during our waking hours, and during 
moſt of our ſleeping ones; arid by the large Mmstefs of the two op- 


tic nerves, which are nearly the ſize of a quill, or ny to ſome of 
the principal nerves, which ſerve the limbs. ne 


4. —— a a in uretere. The action of vomiting in conſe- 
quence of the increaſed or decreaſed actions of the ureter, when a 
ſtone lodges in it. The natural actions of the ſtomach, which conſiſt 
of motions ſubje& to intermitted irritations from the fluids, which 
paſs through it, are aſſociated with thoſe of the ureter ; and become 
torpid, and conſequently retrograde, by intervals, when the actions 
of the ureter, becomes torpid owing to previous great ſtimulus from 
the ſtone it contains; as appears from the vomiting exiſting when 
the pain is leaſt. When the motions of the ureter are thus leſſened, 
the ſenſorial power of affociation, which ought to actuate the ſto- 
mach along with the ſenſorial power of irritation, ceaſes to be excited 
into action; and in conſequence the actions of the ſtomach become 
leſs energetic, and in conſequence retrograde. 

For as vomiting is a decreaſed action of the ſtomach, as explained 
in Se, XXXV. 1. 3. it cannot be ſuppoſed to be produced by the 
pain of gravel-in the ureter alone, as it ſhould then be an increaſed ac- 
tion, not a decreaſed one. | 

The perpetual vomiting in ileus is cauſed in like manner by the 
defective excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation by the bowel, 
which is torpid during the intervals of pain; and the ſtomach ſym- 
pathizes with it. See Enteritis, Claſs II. 1. 2. 11. Does this ſymp- 
tom of vomiting indicate, whether the diſeaſe be above or below the 
valve of the colon? Does not the ſofter pulſe in ſome kinds of ente- 


ritis depend on the ſympathy of the heart and arteries with the ſickneſs 
of the ſtomach ? See lleus and Cholera, 


6 | Hence 
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Hence this ſickneſs, as well as, the. fickneſs in ſome: feyers, can- 
0 be eſteemed an effort of nature to diſlodge any offenſive material ; 
but like the ſea- ſickneſs deſcribed above, and in Sect. XX. 4. is the 


conſequence of the eiae of Agents. or arg aa * 
Claſs I. 1. 3. 9. | 


5. Vomitio ab inſultu paralytico. Paralytic affections generally com- 
mence with vomiting, the ſame frequently happens from a violent 
blow with a ſtick on the head; this curious connection of the brain 
and ſtomach has not been explained; as it reſembles the ſickneſs in 
conſequence of vertigo at ſea, it would ſeem to ariſe from a ſimilar 
cauſe, viz. from diſturbed irritative or ſenſitive aſſociations. 


6. Vomitio a titillatione faucium. If the throat be ſlightly tickled 
with a feather, a nauſea is produced, that is, an inverted action 
of the mouths of the lymphatics of the fauces, and by direct ſym- 
pathy an inverted action of the ſtomach enſues. As theſe parts 
have frequently been ſtimulated at the ſame time into pleaſurable 
action by the deglutition of our daily aliment, their actions become 
ſtrongly aſſociated. And as all the food, we ſwallow, is either moiſt 
originally, or mixed with our moiſt ſaliva in the mouth ; a feather, 
which is originally dry, and which in ſome meaſure repels the 
moiſt ſaliva, is diſagreeable to the touch of the fauces; at the 
ſame time this nauſea and vomiting cannot be cauſed by the diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation ſimply, as then they ought to have been in- 
creaſed exertions, and not decreaſed ones, as ſhewn in Section 
XXXV. 1. 3. But the mouths of the lymphatics of the fauces 
are ſtimulated by the dry feather into too great action for a time, 


and become retrograde afterwards by the _ conſequent to too 
great previous ſtimulus, 


3Y 2 7. Vomitio 
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7. Vomitio cute ſympathetica, Vomiting is ſucceſsfully ſtopped by 
the application of a bliſter on the back in ſome fevers, where the ex- 
tremities are cold, and the ſkin pale. It was ſtopped by Sydenham 
by producing a ſweat on the ſkin by covering the head with the bed- 


clothes. See Claſs IV. I. I. 3. and Suppl. I. 11. 6. 


2 | ORDO 
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ORDO In. 
Retrograde Aſſociate Motions. 


- 


GENUS III. 
Catenated with Voluntary Motions. 


SPECIES. 


1. Ruminatio. In the rumination of horned cattle the food is 
brought up from the firſt ſtomach by the retrograde motions of the 
ſtomach and ceſophagus, which are catenated with the voluntary 
motions of the abdominal muſcles. 


2. Vomitio voluntaria. Voluntary vomiting, Some human ſubjects 
have been ſaid to have obtained this power of voluntary action over 
the retrograde motions of the ſtomach. and œſophagus, and thus to 
have been able to empty their ſtomach. at pleaſure. See Sect. XXV. 6. 
This voluntary act of emptying the ſtomach is poſſeſſed. by ſome birds, Z 
as the pigeon 3. who has an organ for ſecreting milk in its ſtomach, 
as Mr. Hunter obſerved ;. and ſoftens the food for its young by previ- 
ouſly ſwallowing it ; and afterwards putting its bill into theirs-returns. 
it into their mouths. See Sed. XXXIX. 4. 8. The pelicans-uſe a: 
ſtomach, or throat bag, for the purpoſe of bringing the fiſh, which. 
they catch in the ſea to ſhore, and then eject them, and eat them at 
their leiſure. See Sect. XVI. 11. And I am well informed of a. 
bitch, who having puppies in a ſtable at a diſtance from the houſe, 

ſwallowed the fleſh- meat, which was given her, in large pieces, and; 

carrying it immediately to her whelps, brought it up out of her ſto- 

mach, and laid it down before them. 
1 3. Eructatia 
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3. Erufatio voluntaria. Voluntary eructation. Some, who have 
weak digeſtions, and thence have frequently been induced to eruct the 
quantity of air diſcharged from the fermenting aliment in their ſto- 
machs, have gradually obtained a power of voluntary eructation, and 
have been able thus to bring up hogſheads of air from their ſtomachs, 
whenever they pleaſed. This great quantity of air is to be aſcribed 
to the increaſe of the fermentation of the aliment by drawing off the 
gas as ſoon as it is produced. See Sect. XXIII. 4. * 


- ORDO 


* 40 
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ORDO ii. 
Retrograde Aſſociate Motions. 


GENUS. IV. 
Catenated with External Influences. 


SPECIES. 


1. Catarrhus periodicus. Periodical catarrh is not a very uncom- 
mon diſeaſe ; there is a great diſcharge of a thin ſaline mucous mate- 
rial from the membranes of the noſtrils, and probably from the max- 
illary and frontal finuſes, which recur once a day at exact ſolar periods; 
unleſs it be diſturbed by the exhibition of opium ; and reſembles the 
periodic cough mentioned below. See Claſs I. 3. 2. 1. It is probably 
owing to the retrograde action of the lymphatics of the membranes: 
affected, and produced immediately by ſolar influence. 


2. Tuſſis periodica. Periodic cough, called nervous cough; and 
tuſſis ferina. It ſeems to ariſe from a periodic retrograde action of 
the lymphatics of the membrane, which lines the air-cells of the 
lungs. And the action of coughing, which is violently for an hour 
or longer, is probably excited by the ſtimulus of the thin fluid thus 
produced, as well as by the diſagreeable ſenſation attending mem- 
branous inactivity; and reſembles periodic catarrh not only in its ſitu- 
ation on a mucous membrane, but in the diſcharge of a thin fluid. 
As it is partly reſtrainable, it does not come under the name of con-— 
vulſion.; and as it is not attended with difficult reſpiration, it cannot 
be called aſthma ; it is cured by very large doſes of opium, fee a caſe 

; 8 and 
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and cure in Sect. XXXVI. 3- 9. ſee Claſs IV. 2. 4. 6. and ſeems im- 
mp to be induced by ſolar influence. 


3. H. fais a frigore. Hyſteric paroxyſms are occaſioned by what- 
ever ſuddenly debilitates the ſyſtem, as fear, or cold, and perhaps 
ſometimes by external moiſture of the air, as all delicate people have 
their days of greater or leſs debility, ſee Claſs IV. 3. 1. 8. 


4. Nauſea pluvialis. Sickneſs at the commencement of a rainy ſea- 
ſon is very common among dogs, who aſſiſt themſelves by eating the 
agroſtris canina, or dog's grafs, and thus empty their ſtomachs, The 
Ge: occurs with leſs frequency to cats, who make uſe of the ſame 
expedient. See Se. XVI. 11, I have known one perſon, who from 
his early years has always been ſick at the beginning of wet weather, 
and till continues ſo. Is this owing to a ſympathy of the mucous 
membrane of the ſtomach with the mechanical relaxation of the ex- 
ternal cuticle by a moiſter atmoſphere, as is ſeen in the corrugated 
cuticle of the hands of waſhing-women ? or does it ſympathize with 
the mucous membrane of the lungs, which muſt be affected along 


with the mucus on its ſurface by the reſpiration of a moiſter atmo- 
_ ſphere? 


SUPPLEMENT, 


SUPPLEMENT 


CLASS IV: 


© Sympathetic Theory of Fever. 


As fever conſiſts in the increaſe or diminution of direct or reverſe 
aſſociated motions, whatever may have been the remote cauſe of 
them, it properly belongs to the fourth claſs of difeaſes; and is in- 
t:oduced at the end of the claſs, that its great difficulties might re- 
ceive elucidation from the preceding parts of it. Theſe I ſhall en- 
deavour to enumerate under the following heads, truſting that the 


candid reader will diſcover in theſe rudiments of the theory of fever a 


naſcent embryon, an infant Hercules, which Time may rear to ma- 
turity, and render ſerviceable to mankind. 


I. Simple fever of two kinds, 
II. Compound fever. 
III. Termination of the cold fit. 
IV. Return of the cold fit. 
V. Senſation excited in fever. 
VI. Circles of affociated motions. 
VII. Alternations of cold and hot fits, 
VIII. Orgaſm of the capillaries, 
Vox. II. 32 IX, Torpor 


% 
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IX. Torpor of the lungs. 
X. Torpor of the brain. 
Xl. Torpor of the heart and arteries. 
XII. Torpor of the ſtomach and inteftines, - 
XIII. Caſe of continued fever explained, 
XIV. Termination of gontinued fever. 
XV. Inflammation excited in fever. 
XVI. Recapitulation. n 


r 


J. Simple Fever. 


1. When a ſmall part of the cutaneous capillaries with their mu- 
cous or perſpirative glands are for a ſhort time expoſed to a colder me- 
dium, as whey the hands are immerſed in iced: water for a minute, 
theſe capillary veſſels and their, glands . become, torpid or quieſcent, 
owing to the eduction of the ſtimulus of heat. The ſkio then be- 
comes pale, becauſe no blood paſſes through the external capillaries 
and appears ſhrunk, becauſe their fides. are collapſed from inactivity, 
not contracted by ſpaſm; the roots of the hair are left prominent 
from the ſeceding or fubſiding of the ſkin around them; and the mia 
of coldneſs is produced. 

In this ſituation, if the uſual 1 of io be applied, theſe 
veſſels regain their activity; and having now become more irritable 
from an accumulation of the fenſorial power of irritation during their 
quieſcence, a greater exertion of them follows, with. an creaſed glow 
of the ſkin, and another kind of pain, which is called the hot- ach; 
but no fever, properly ſo called, is yet produced; as this effect is not 
univerſal, nor . nor recurrent. 0 


2. If a greater part of the cutaneous capillaries with their mucous 
and perſpirative glands be expoſed for a longer time to cold, the tor- 
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por or quieſcence becomes extended by direct ſympathy to the heart 
and arteries; which is known by the weakneſs, eee e 
jt of the pulſe in cold fits of fever. 

This requires to be further explained. The movements of the 
hw and arteries, and the whole of the circulatory veſſels, are in ge- 
neral excited into action by the two ſenſorial powers of irritation, and 
of aſſociation- The former is excited by ſtimulus, the latter by the 
previous actions of a part of the vital circle of motions. In the above 
ſituation the capillaries act weakly from defect of irritation, which is 
cauſed by deficient ſtimulus of heat; but the heart and arteries act 
weakly from defect of affociation, which is owing to the weak action 
of the capillaries ; ; which does not now excite the ſenſorial ee of 
aflociation into action with ſufficient ener x. 

After a time, either by the application of end or by che in- 
* of their irritability owing to the accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation during their previous quieſcence, the capillary 
veſſels and / glands act with greater energy than natural; whence the 
red colour and heat of the ſkin. The heart and arteries acquire a 
greater ſtrength of pulſation, and continue the frequency of it, owing 
to the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation during their 
previous torpor, and their conſequent greater aſſociability; which is 
now alſo more ſtrongly excited by the increaſed actions of the capil- 
laries. And thus a fit of ſimple fever is produced, which is termed 
Febris irritativa ; and conſiſts of a torpor of the cutaneous capillaries 
with their mucous and perſpirative glands, accompanied with a torpor 
of the heart and arteries; and afterwards of an increaſed action of all 
theſe veſſels, by what is termed direct ſympathy. 

This fever, with ſtrong pulſe without inflammation, or febris ir- 
ritativa, deſcribed in Claſs I, 1. 1. 1. is frequently ſeen in vernal in- 
termittents, as the orgaſm of the heart and arteries is then occaſioned 
by their previous ſtate of torpor; but more rarely I believe exiſts in 
the type of continued 9 except there be an evident remiſſion, or 

34 3 approximation 
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approximation to a cold fit; at which time a new accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation is produced; which afterwards actuates 
the heart and arteries with unnatural vigour ;z or unleſs there be ſome 
ſtimulus perpetually acting on the ſyſtem, ſo as to induce an increaſed 
ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the brain, as occurs in flight degrees 
of intoxications Since without one or other of theſe circumſtances in 
continued fevers without inflammation, that is, without the addi- 
tional ſenſorial power of ſenſation being introduced, it ſeems difficult 
to account for the production of ſo great a quantity of ſenſorial power, 
as mult be neceſſary to give perpetual increaſe of action to the whole 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem. - 


3. On the contrary, while the cutaneous capillaries with their mu- 
cous and perſpirative glands acquire an increaſed irritability, as above, 
by the accumulation of that ſenſorial power during their previous 
quieſcence, and thus conſtitute the hot fit of fever; if the heart and 
arteries do not acquire any increaſe of aſſociability, but continue in 
their ſtate of torpor, another kind of ſimple fever is-produced ; which 
is generally of the continued kind, and is termed Febris inirritativa; 
which conſiſts of a previous torpor of the capillaries of the ſkin, and 
of the heart and arteries by direct ſympathy with them; and after- 
wards of an orgaſm or increaſed action of the capillaries of the ſkin, 
with a decreaſed action, or continued torpor, of the heart and arteries 
by reverſe ſympathy with them. This orgaſm,of the cutaneous ca- 
pillaries, which appears by the bluſh and heat of the ſkin, is at firſt 
owing to the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation during 
their previous torpid ftate, as in the febris irritata above deſcribed ; 
bnt which is afterwards ſupported or continued by the reverſe ſym- 
pathy of theſe capillaries with the torpid ſtate of the heart and 
arteries, as will be further explained in article 8 of this Supple- 

ment. 


4. The 
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4. The renovated activity of the capillaries commences as ſoon or 
ſooner than that-of the heart and arteries after the cold fit of irritative 
fever; and is not owing to their being forced open by the blood being 
impelled into them mechanically, by the renovated action of the heart 
and arteries; for theſe capillaries of the ſkin have greater mobility 
than the heart and arteries, as appears in the ſudden bluſh of ſhame ; 
which may be owing to their being more liable to perpetual varieties 
of activity from their expoſure to the viciſſitudes of atmoſpheric heat. 
And becauſe in inirritative fevers, or thoſe with arterial debility, the 
capillaries acquire increaſed ſtrength, as 1s evinced by the heat of the 
ſkin, while the pulſations of the heart and arteries remain feeble. 


5. It was faid above, that the cutaneous capillaries, when they 
were rendered torpid by expoſure to cold, either recovered their ac- 
tivity by the reapplication of external warmth; or by their increaſed 
irritability, which is cauſed by the accumulation of that ſenſorial 
power during their quieſcence. An example of the former of theſe 

may be ſeen on emerging from a very cold bath; which produces a 
fit of ſimple fever; the cold fit, and conſequent hot fit, of which 
may be prolonged by continuing in the bath; which has indeed 
proved fatal to ſome weak and delicate people, and to others after 
having been much exhauſted by heat and exerciſe. See Sect. XXXII. 
3. 2. An example of the latter may be taken from going into a bath 
of about eighty degrees of heat, as into the bath at Buxton, where 
the bather firſt feels a. chill, and after a minute becomes warm, 
though he remains in the ſame medium, owing to the increaſe of ir- 
ritability from the accumulation of that ſenſorial power during * 
ſhort time, which the chilneſs continued. 


6. Hence ſimple fevers are of two kinds ; firſt, the febris irritativa, 
or fever with ſtrong pulſe; which conſiſts of a previous torpor of the 
heart, arteries,” and capillaries, and a ſucceeding orgaſm of thoſe veſ- 

| ſels. 
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ſels. Secondly, the febris inirritativa, or fever with weak pulſe, 
which conſiſts of a previous torpor of the heart, arteries, and capilla- 
ries; and of a fucceeding orgaſm of the capillaries, the torpor of the 
heart and arteries continuing. But as the frequency of the pulſe oc- 
curs both in the ſtate of torpor, and in that of orgaſm, of the heart 
and arteries ; this conſtitutes a criterion to diſtinguiſh fever from other 
diſeaſes, which are owing to the 1 775 of ſome parts of the ann 
as pareſis, and hemicrania. 

7. The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that where the cutaneous or 
pulmonary capillaries are mentioned, their mucous and perſpirative 
| glands are to be underſtood as included; but that the abſorbents be- 
longing to thoſe ſyſtems of veſſels, and the commencement of the veins, 
are not always included ; as theſe are liable to torpor ſeparately, as in 
anaſarca, and petechiæ; or to orgaſm, or increaſed action, as in the 
exhibition of ſtrong emetics, or in the application of vinegar to the 
lips; yet he will alſo pleaſe to obſerve, that an increafed or decreaſed 
action of theſe abſorbents and veins generally occurs along with that 
of the capillaries, as appears by the dry ſkin in hot fits of fever; and 
from there being generally. at the ſame time no accumulation of 
venous blood in the cutaneous veſſels, which would 1 by its 


purple colour. 


II. Compound Fever. 


1. When other parts of the ſyſtem ſympathize. with this torpor 
and orgaſm of the cutaneous capillaries, and of the heart and arteries ; 
the fever-fit becomes more complicated and dangerous ; and this in 
proportion to the number and conſequence of ſuch affected parts. 
Thus if the lungs become affected, as in going into very cold water, 
a ſhortneſs of breath occurs; which is owing to the collapſe or inac- 
| 8 tivity 
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tivity (not to the active contraction, or ſpaſm), of the pulmonary ca- 
pillaries; which, as the lungs are not ſenſible to cold, are not ſubject 
to painful ſenſation, and conſequent ſhuddering, like the ſkin. In 
this caſe after a time the pulmonary capillaries, like the cutaneous 
ones, act with increaſed energy; the breathing, which was before 
quick, and the air thrown out at each reſpiration in leſs quantity, and 
cool to the back of the hand oppoſed to it, now becomes larger in 
quantity, and warmer than natural; which however is not accom- 
panied with the ſenſation of heat in the membrane, which lines the 
air- veſſels of the dungs, as in the Fin, 


2. One 1 e of this increaſed heat of the breath is hs in- 
creaſed evaporation of the mucus on the tongue and noſtrils. A viſcid 
material is ſecreted by theſe membranes to preſerve them moiſt and 
ſupple, for the purpoſes of the ſenſes of taſte and of ſmell, which are 
extended beneath their ſurfaces; this viſcid mucus, when the aqueous 
part of it is evaporated by the increaſed heat of the reſpired air, or is 
abſorbed by the too great action of the mucous abſorbents, adheres 
cloſely on thoſe membranes, and is not without difficulty to be ſepa- 
rated from them. This dryneſs of the tongue and noſtrils is a cir- 
cumſtance therefore worthy to be attended to; as it ſhews the in- 
' creaſed action of the pulmonary capillaries, and the conſequent in- 
creaſed heat of the expired air; and may thus indicate, when colder 
air ſhould be admitted to the patient. See Claſs I. 1. 3. 1. The 
middle part of the tongue becomes dry ſooner, and recovers its moiſ- 
ture later, than the edges of it; becauſe the currents of reſpired air 
paſs. moſt over the middle part of it. This however is not the caſe, 
when the dryneſs of the tongue is owing only to the incteaſed mucous 
abſorption. When however a frequent cough attends pulmonary in- 
flammation, the edges of the tongue are liable to be as much furred 
as the middle of it; as during the action of coughing the middle of 
the tongue 1s Nm. ſo as to form half a cylinder, to give a greater 

aperture 
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aperture for the emiſſion of air from the larynx ; and the edges of it 
become thus as much expoſed to the currents of air, as the middle 
es © tC YN 


3. When the internal capillaries or glands ſympathize with the 
cutaneous capillaries; or when any of them are previouſly affected 
with torpor, and the external or cutaneous capillaries are affected ſe- 
condarily ; other ſymptoms are produced, which render the paroxyſms 
of fever ſtill more complicate. Thus if the ſpleen or pancreas are 
primarily or ſecondarily affected, fo as to be rendered torpid or quieſ- 
cent, they are liable to become enlarged, and to remain ſo even after 
the extinction of the fever-fit. Theſe in ſome intermittent fevers are 
perceptible to the hand, and are called ague-cakes; their tumour 
. ſeems to be owing to the permanent torpor of the abſorbent ſyſtem, 
the ſecerning veſſels continuing to act ſome time afterwards, If the 
ſecretory veſſels of the liver are affected firſt with torpor, and after- 
wards with orgaſm, a greater ſecretion of bile is produced, which 
ſometimes cauſes a diarrhoea. If a torpor of the kidneys, and of the 
abſorbents of the bladder occurs, either primarily, or by. ſympathy 
with the cutaneous capillaries, the urine is in ſmall quantity and pale, 
as explained in Claſs I. 2. 2. 5.; and if theſe ſecretory veſſels of the 
kidneys, and the abſorbents of the bladder act more ſtrongly than na- 
tural afterwards by their increaſed irritability or aſſociability, the urine 
becomes in larger quantity, and deeper coloured, or depoſits its earthy 
parts, as in Claſs I. 1. 2. 4. which has been eſteemed a favourable 
circumſtance. But if the urine be in ſmall quantity, and no ſediment 
f appears in it, after the hot fit is over; it ſhews, that the ſecerning 
veſſels of the kidneys and the abſorbent veſſels of the bladder have not 
regained the whole of their activity, and thence indicates a greater 
tendency to a return of the cold fit. 


4. When the ſtomach is affected with torpor either primarily; or 
ſecondarily 
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ſecondarily by its ſympathy with the cutaneous capillaries ; or with 
ſome internal viſcus ; ſickneſs occurs, with a total want of appetite 
to any thing ſolid; vomiting then ſupervenes, which may often be 
relieved by a bliſter on the ſkin, if the ſkin be cool and pale; but not 
if it be hot and fluſhed. The inteſtines ceaſe to perform their office 
of abſorption from a ſimilar torpor ; and a diarrhoea ſupervenes owing 
to the acrimony of their putrid, or of their acid contents. The looſe 
undigeſted or fetid ſtools indicate the inability of the inteſtines to per- 
form their proper office; as the mucus and gaſtric acid, which are 
vomited up, does that of the ſtomach ; this torpor of the ſtomach is 
liable to continue after the cold paroxyſm ceaſes, and to convert in- 
termittent fevers into continued ones by its direct ſympathy with the 
heart and arteries. See article 10 of this Supplement. 


5. If the meninges of the brain ſympathize with other torpid parts, 
or are primarily affected, delirium, ſtupor, and perhaps hydrocephalus 
internus occur, ſee Claſs II. 1. 7. 1. and I. 2.5.10; and ſometimes 
the pulſe becomes flow, producing pareſis inſtead of fever. But if 
the membranes, which cover the muſcles about the head, or of the 
pericranium, become torpid by their ſympathy with other torpid parts, 
or are primarily affected, a head-ach ſupervenes ; which however 
generally ceaſes with the cold paroxyſm of fever. For as when the 
ſenſorial power of volition is exhauſted by labour, a few hours, or 
half a ſolar day, . paſſed in ſleep recruits the ſyſtem by accumulation 
of this ſenſorial power; ſo when the ſenſorial power of irritation is 
exhauſted, one or two ſolar or lunar days of reſt or quieſcence of the 
affected part will generally reſtore its action by accumulation of irrita- 
bility, and conſequent increaſe of aſſociation, as in hemicrania, Claſs 
IV. 2. 2. 8. But when the heart and arteries become torpid, either 
primarily, or by their ſympathy with the ſtomach, this accumula- 
tion of the ſenſorial power of irritation can take place but ſlowly ; as 
to reft is death! This explains the cauſe of the duration of fevers with 

Vor.. II. | 4 A | weak 
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weak pulſe, which continue a quarter, or half, or three quarters, or 
a whole lunation, or ſtill longer, before ſufficient accumulation 


of irritability can be produced to reſtore their natural ſtrength of 
action. | IL 


6. If the abſorbent veſſels, which are ſpread around the neck of 
the bladder, become torpid by their dire& ſympathy with the ab- 
ſorbents of the ſkin in cold fits of fever ; the urine, which 1s poured 
into the bladder in but ſmall quantity from the torpid kidneys, has 
nevertheleſs none of its aqueous faline part reabſorbed ; and this ſaline 
part ſtimulates the bladder to empty itſelf frequently, though the 
urine is in ſmall quantity. Which is not therefore owing to any 
ſuppoſed ſpaſm of the bladder, for the action of it in excluding 
the urine is weak, and as much controlable by the will as in ordi- 
nary micturition. | | 


7; If the beginnings or abſorbent mouths of the venous ſyſtem re- 
main torpid, petechiz or vibices are produced in fevers, ſimilar to 
thoſe which are ſeen in ſcurvy without fever. If the ſkin was fre- 
. quently moiſtened for an hour, and at the ſame time expoſed to the 
common air, or to oxygen gas, it might contribute to turn the black 
colour of theſe points of extravaſated blood into ſcarlet, and thus by 
increaſing its ſtimulus facilitate its reabſorption ? For oxygen gas pe- 
netrates moiſt animal membranes though not dry ones, as in the 
lungs during reſpiration. 


8. When the ſenſorial power of ſenſation is introduced into the ar- 


terial ſyſtem, other kinds of compound fevers are produced, which 
will be ſpoken of in their place, 


III. Termination 
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III. Termination of the cold Fit. 


1. If all the parts, which were affected with torpor, regain their 
irritability, and aſſociability, the cold paroxyſm of fever ceaſes ; but 
as ſome of the parts affected were previouſly accuſtomed to inceſſant - 
action, as the heart and arteries, and others only to intermitted ac- 
tion, as the ſtomach and inteſtines; and as thoſe, which are ſub- 
jected during health to perpetual action, accumulate ſenſorial power 
faſter, when their motions are impeded, than thoſe which are ſub- 
jected to intermitted action; it happens, that ſome of the parts, 
which were affected with torpor during the cold fit, recover their ir- 
ritability or aſſociability ſooner than others, and more perfectly, or 
acquire a greater quantity of them than natural; as appears by the 
partial heat and fluſhings previous to the general hot fit. 

Hence if all the parts, which were previouſly torpid, regain their 
due degree of irritability, or of aſſociability, the diſeaſe is removed, 
and health reſtored. If ſome or all of them acquire more than their 
natural degree of theſe ſenſorial powers; increaſed actions, and con- 
ſequent increaſed ſecretions, and greater heat occur, and conſtitute 
the hot fit of fever. If after this hot fit of fever all the parts, Which 
had acquired too great irritability, or aſſociability, regain their natural 
degree of it; the diſeaſe is removed, and health reſtored, But if 
ſome of theſe parts do not regain their natural degree of theſe ſenſo- 
rial powers, the actions of thoſe parts remain imperfect, and are 
more or leſs injurious to the ſyſtem, according to the importance of 
their functions. 


2. Thus if a torpor of the heart and arteries remains; the quick 
pulſe without ſtrength, which began in the cold fit, perſiſts; and a 
continued fever is produced. If the torpor of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
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tines remains, which are known by ſickneſs and undigeſted ſtools, 
the fever is liable to be of conſiderable length and danger ; the fame 
if the kidnies and abſorbent ſyſtem retain ſome degree of torpor, as is 
ſhewn by the pale urine in not unuſual quantity. If part of the ab- 
forbent ſyſtem remains torpid, as the abſorbent veſſels of the ſpleen, a 
tumour of that viſcus occurs, which may be felt by the hand; the 
fame ſometimes happens to the liver; and theſe from their tendency - 
to more complete torpor are afterwards liable to give occaſion to a re- 
turn of the cold fit. If the cellular abſorbents do not completely re- 
cover their aCtivity, a pale and bloated countenance with ſwelled legs 
mark their want of action. 


3. As the termination of the cold fit is owing to the accumulation 
ef the ſenſorial power of irritation and of aſſociation during the previ- 
ous quieſcence of the ſyſtem; and as thoſe parts, which are in per- 
petual action during health, are more ſubject to this accumulation 
during their torpor, or quieſcence; one ſhould have imagined, that . 
the heart and arteries would acquire this accumulation of ſenforial 
power ſooner or in greater degree than other parts. This indeed ſo. 
happens, where the pulſe is previouſly ſtrong, as in febris irritativa ;. 
or where another ſenſorial power, as that of ſenſation, is exerted on 
the arterial ſyſtem, as in inflammations. The heart and arteries in 
theſe caſes ſoon recover from their torpor, and are exerted. with great 
violence. 

Many other parts of the fyſtem ſubject to perpetual motion in health 
may reſt for a time without much inconvenience to the whole; as 
when the fingers of ſome people become cold and pale; and during 
this complete reſt great accumulation of irritability may be produced. 
But where the heart and arteries are previouſly feeble, they cannot 
much diminiſh their actions, and certainly cannot reſt entirely, for 
chat would be death; and therefore in this caſe their accumulation of 
the ſenſorial power of irritation. or of aſſociation is ſlowly produced, 
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and a long fever ſupervenes in conſequence; or ſudden death, as fre- 
quently happens, terminates the cold fit. 

Whence it appears, that in fevers with weak pulſe, if the action of 
the heart, arteries, and capillaries could be diminiſhed, or ſtopped for a. 
ſhort time without occaſioning the death of the patient, as happens i in 
cold bathing, or to perſons apparently drowned, that a great accu- 
mulation of the ſenſorial powers of irritation or of aſſociation might 
ſoon be produced, and the pulſe become ſtronger, and conſequently 
flower, and the fever ceaſe. Hence cold ablution may be of ſervice 
ducing accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation. or aſſociation. 
Stupor may be uſeful on the ſame account. Could a centrifugal 
ſwing be ſerviceable for this purpoſe, either by placing the head or 


the feet in the outward part af the circle, as deſcribed in Ark 15. 7. 
of this Supplement? | 


IV. Return of the cold Fits 


1. If the increaſed action of the cutaneous and pulmonary capil- 
laries, and of the. heart and arteries, in febris irritativa continues long 
and with violence, a proportional expenditure or exhauſtion of ſenſo- 
rial power occurs; which by its tendency to induce torpox of fome 
part, or of the whole, brings on a return. of the cold fit. 


2. Another cauſe which contributes to induce torpor of the whole 
ſyſtem by the ſympathy of its parts with each other, is the remaining 
torpor of ſome viſcus; which after the laſt cold paroxyſm had uot re- 
covered itſelf, as of the ſpleen, liver, kidnies, or of the ſtomach and: 
inteſtines, or abſorbent veſſels, as above mentioned. 


3. Other 
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3. Other cauſes are the deficiency of the natural ſtimuli, as hunger, 
thirſt, and want of freſh air. Other cauſes are great fatigue, want 
of reſt, fear, grief, or anxiety of mind. And laſtly, the influence of 
external ethereal fluids, as the defect of external heat, and of ſolar or 
lunar gravitation. Of the latter the return of the paroxyſms of con- 
tinued fevers about ſix o'clock in the evening, when the ſolar 
gravitation is the leaſt, affords an example of the influence of it; 
and the uſual periods of intermittents, whether quotidian, tertian, 
or quartan, which ſo regularly obey ſolar or lunar days, afford 
inſtances of the influence of thoſe luminaries on / theſe kinds of 
fevers. n | 0 * 

4. If the tendency to torpor of ſome viſcus is conſiderable, this 
will be increaſed at the time, when the terrene gravitation is greateſt, 
as explained in the introduction to Claſs IV. 2. 4. and may either 
produce a cold paroxyſm of quotidian fever; or it may not yet be 
ſufficient in quantity for that purpoſe, but may nevertheleſs become 
greater, and continue ſo till the next period of the greateſt terrene 
gravitation, and may then either produce a paroxyſm of tertian 
fever; or may ſtill become greater, and continue ſo till the next 
period of greateſt terrene gravitation, and then produce a paroxyſm 
of quartan ague. And laſtly, the periodical times of theſe paroxyſms 
may exceed, or fall ſhort of, the time of greateſt diurnal terrene gra- 
vitation according to the time of day, or period of the moon, in which 
the firſt fit began; that is, whether the diurnal terrene gravitation 
was then i in an n or bn 8 ſtate, 


V. Senſation 
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V. Senſation excited in Fever. 


1. A curious obſervation is related by Dr. Fordyce in his Tract on 
Simple fever, page 168, He aſſerts, that thoſe people, who have 
been confined ſome time in a very warm atmoſphere, as of 120 or 130 
degrees of heat, do not feel cold, nor are ſubject to paleneſs of their 
ſkins, on coming into a temperature of 30 or 40 degrees; which 
would produce great paleneſs and painful ſenſation of coldneſs in thoſe, 
who had been ſome time confined in an atmoſphere of only 86 or 90 
degrees. Analogous to this, an obſerving friend of mine aſſured me, 
that once having fat up to a very late hour with three or four very in- 
genious and humorous companions, and drank a conſiderable quantity 
of wine; both contrary to his uſual habits of life; and being obliged 
to riſe early, and to ride a long journey on the next day; he expected 
to have found himſelf weak and ſoon fatigued; but on the contrary 
he performed his journey with unuſual eaſe and alacrity; and fre- 
quently laughed, as he rode, at the wit of the preceding evening. In 
both theſe caſes a degree of pain or pleaſure actuated the ſyſtem ; and 
thus a ſenſorial power, that of ſenſation, was ſuperadded to that of ir- 
ritation, or volition. . See Set, XXXIV. 2. 6. 


2. Similar to this, when the energetic exertions of ſome parts of 
the ſyſtem in the hot fit of fever ariſe to a certain exceſs, a degree of 
ſenſation is produced; as of heat, which particularly increaſes the 
actions of the cutaneous veſſels, which are more liable to be excited 
by this ſtimulus. When this additional ſenſorial power of ſenſation 
exiſts to a greater degree, the pulſe, which was before full, now be- 
comes hard, owing to the inflammation of the vaſa vaſorum, or coats. 
of the arteries. In theſe caſes, whether there 1s any topical inflam- 
mation or not, the fever ceaſes to intermit; but nevertheleſs. there 
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are daily remiſſions and exacerbations of it; which recur for the moſt 


part about ſix in the evening, when the ſolar. gravitation is the leaſt, 
as mentioned in Set, XXXVI. z. 7. 


3. Thus the e of another ſenſorial power, that of ſen- 
ſation, converts an intermittent fever into a continued one. If it be 
attended with ſtrong pulſe, it is termed febris ſenſitiva irritata, or py- 
rexia, or inflammation ; if with a weak pulſe, it is termed febris ſen- 
ſitiva inirritata, or typhus gravior, or malignant fever. The ſeat of 
the inflammation is in the glandular or capillary ſyſtem, as it conſiſts 
in the ſecretion of new fluids, or new fibres, which form new veſſels, 
as they harden, like the ſilk of the filk-worm. See Art, 15. of this 
Supplement, 


VI. Circles of irritative Aſſociate Motions, 


1. There are ſome aſſociate motions, which are perpettally pro- 
ceeding in our waking hours, and are catenated by their firſt link, or 
in ſome ſubſequent parts of the chain, with the ſtimuli or the influ- 
ence of external things; which we ſhall here enumerate, as they 
contribute to the knowledge of fever, Of theſe are the irritative 
ideas, or ſenſual motions of the organs of 'ſenſe, and the muſcular 
motions aſſociated with them; which, when the chain is diſturbed or 
interrupted, excite the ſenſorial power of ſenſation, and proceed in 
confuſion, Thus if the irritative ideas of fight are diſturbed, the pa- 
ralactie motions of objects, which in general are unperceived, become 
ſenſible to us; and the locomotive muſcles aſſociated with them, 
which ought to preſerve the body erect, ſtagger from this decreaſe 


or interruption of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; and vertigo is 
produced. - 


When 
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When the irritative ſenſual motions, or ideas, belonging to one 
ſenſe are increaſed or diminiſhed, the irritative ſenſual motions, or 
ideas, of the other ſenſes are liable to become diſturbed by their ge- 
neral catenations; whence occur noiſes in the ears, bad taſtes in the 
mouth, bad odours, and numbneſs or tingling of the limbs, as a 
greater or leſs number of ſenſes are affected. Theſe conſtitute con- 
comitant circles of diſturbed irritative ideas; or make a part of the 
great circle of irritative ideas, or motions of the organs of ſenſe; and 
when thus diſturbed occaſion many kinds of hallucination of our other 
ſenſes, or attend on the vertigo of viſion. | 


2. Another great circle of irritative aſſociated motions conſiſts of 
thoſe of the alimentary canal; which are catenated with ſtimyli or 
with influences external to the ſyſtem, but continue to be exerted 
in our ſleeping as well as in our waking hours. When theſe affo- 
ciations of motion are diſturbed by the too great or too ſmall ſtimulus 
of the food taken into the ſtomach, or by the too great exceſs or de- 
privation of heat, or by indigeſtible ſubſtances, or by torpor or orgaſm 
occaſioned by their aſſociation with other parts, various diſeaſes are 
induced under the names of apepſia, hypochondriafis, hyſteria, diarr- 
hcea, cholera, ileus, nephritis, fever. 

3. A third circle of irritative aſſociate motions conſiſts of thoſe of 
the abſorbent ſyſtem ; which may be divided into two, the lacteals, 
and the lymphatics. When the ſtomach and inteſtines are recently 
filled with food and fluid, the lacteal ſyſtem is ſtimulated into great 
action; at the ſame time the cellular, cutaneous, and pulmonary 
lymphatics act with leſs energy; becauſe leſs fluid is then wanted 
from thoſe branches, and becauſe more ſenſorial power is expended 
by the lacteal branch. On this account theſe two ſyſtems of ab- 
ſorbents are liable to act by reverſe ſympathy ; hence pale urine is 
made after a full dinner, as leſs of the aqueous part of it is imbibed by 
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the urinary lymphatics; and hence the water in anaſarca of the lungs 
and limbs is ſpeedily abſorbed, when the actions of the lacteals of the 
ſtomach or inteſtines are weakened or inverted by the exhibition of 
- thoſe drugs, which produce nauſea, or by violent vomiting, or. vio» 
lent cathartics. 

Henee in diabetes the lacteal ſyſtem acts ftrongly, at the ſame 
time that the urinary lymphatics invert their motions, and tranſmit 
the chyle into- the bladder ;- and in diarrhoea from crapula, or too 
great a quantity of food and fluid taken at a time, the lacteals act 
ſtrongly, and abſorb chyle or fluids. from the ſtomach. and upper in- 
teſtines; while the lymphatics of the lower inteſtines revert their 
motions, and tranſtmit- this over-repletion, into the lower inteſtines, 
and thus produce diarrhoea ; which accounts for the ſpeedy operation 


of ſome cathartie drugs, when. much fluid is taken along with 
them. 


4. Other circles of irritative aſſociate motions of great importance 
are thoſe of the ſecerning ſyſtem; of theſe are the motions of the 
larger congeries of glands, which form the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, 
gaſtric glands, kidneys, falivary glands, and many others; ſome of 
which act by direct and others by reverſe ſympathy with each other, 
Thus when the gaſtric glands a& moſt powerfully, as when the 
ſtomach is filled with food, the kidneys act with leſs energy; as is 
ſhewn. by, the ſmall ſecretion of. urine for the firſt hour or two after 
dinner; which. reverſe ſympathy. is occaſioned by the greater expen- 
diture of ſenſorial power on the gaſtric glands, and to the newly ab- 
ſorbed fluids not yet being ſufficiently animalized, or otherwiſe 
prepared, to ſtimulate the ſecretory veſſels of the kidneys. 

But thoſe very extenſive glands, which ſecrete the perſpirable 
matter of the ſkin. and lungs, with the mucus, which lubricates all 
the internal cells and cavities of the body, claim our particular atten- 
tion, Theſe glands, as well as all the others, proceed from the ca- 

Fillary 
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pillary veſſels, which unite the arteries with the veins, and are not 
properly a part of them; the mucous and perſpirative glands, which 
ariſe from the cutaneous and pulmonary capillaries, are affociated by 
direct ſympathy ; as appears from immerſion in the cold bath, which 
is therefore attended with a temporary difficult reſpiration ; while 
thoſe from the capillaries of the ſtomach and heart and arteries are 
more generally affociated by reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of the cu- 
taneous capillaries; as appears in fevers with weak pulſe and indi- 
geſtion, and at the ſame time with a hot and dry ſkin. 

The difturbed actions of this circle. of the aſſociate motions of the 
ſecerning ſyſtem, when the ſenſorial power of ſenſation is added to 
that of irritation, frequently produces inflammation, which conſiſts 
in the ſecretion of new fluids or new veſſels. Nevertheleſs, if theſe 
diſturbed actions be of the torpid kind, the pain, which attends them, 
is ſeldom productive of inflammation, as in hemicrania ; but is liable 
to excite voluntary actions, and thus to expend much ſenſorial power, 
as in the ſhuddering in cold fits of fever, or in convulſions; or laſtly 
the pain itſelf, which attends torpid actions, is liable to expend or 
exhauſt much ſenſorial power without producing any increaſed 
actions; whence the low pulſe, and cold extremities, which uſually 
attend hemicrania; and hence when inert, or inactive ſenſation at- 
tends one link of aſſociated action, the ſucceeding link is generally 
rendered torpid, as a coldneſs of the cheek attends tooth- ach. 


5. A fifth important circle of irritative motions is that of the 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem, in which the capillary veſſels are to be ineluded, 
which unite the arterial and venous ſyſtems, both pulmonary and 
aortal. The diſturbed action of this ſyſtem of the heart and arteries, 
and capillaries, conſtitute ſimple fever; to which may be added, that 
the ſecerning and abſorbent veflels appending to the capillaries, and 
the bibulous mouths of the veins, are in ſome meaſure at the ſame 


tune generally affected. 751 
"7: 6. Now, 
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6. Now, though the links of each of theſe circles of irritative 
motions are more ſtrictly aſſociated together, yet are they in greater 
or leſs degree aſſociated or catenated with each other by direct or 
reverſe ſympathy. Thus the ſickneſs, or inverted irritative motions 
of the ſtomach, are aſſociated or catenated with the diſturbed irrita- 
tive ideas, or ſenſual motions, in vertigo ; as in ſea- ſickneſs. This 
ſickneſs of the ſtomach is alſo aſſociated or catenated with the torpor 
of the heart and arteries by dire& ſympathy, and with the capillaries 
and abſorbents by reverſe ſympathy ; and are thus all of them liable 
occaſionally to be diſturbed, when one of them 1s diſeaſed ; and con- 
ſtitute the great variety of the kinds or ſymptoms of fevers. 


VII. Alternation of the cold and hot Fits. 


1, When any cauſe occurs, which diminiſhes to a certain degree 
the ſupply of ſenſorial power in reſpect to the whole ſyſtem z as ſup- 
poſe a temporary inexertion of the brain; what happens? Firſt, 
thoſe motions are exerted with leſs energy, which are not imme- 
diately neceſſary to life, as the locomotive muſcles ; and thoſe ideas, 
which are generally excited by volition ; at the fame time this defi- 
ciency of voluntary motion 1s different from that which occurs in 
ſleep; as in that the movements of the arterial ſyſtem are increaſed 
in energy though not in frequency. Next, the motions of the ali- 
mentary canal become performed with leſs energy, or ceaſe alto- 
gether; and a total want of appetite to ſolid food occurs, or ſickneſs, 
or a diarrhoea, occaſioned by the indigeſted aliment. Then the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels ceaſe to act with their due energy; whence thirſt, 
and pale urine, though in ſmall quantities. Fourthly, the ſecerning 
veſſels become affected by the general diminution of ſenſorial power; 
whence all the ſecreted fluids are produced, in leſs quantity. And 
laſtly, the ſanguiferous canals feel the general torpor; the pulſations 


of 
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of the heart and arteries become feeble, and conſequently quick; and 
the capillaries of the ſkin become inactive, acquire leſs blood from the 
arteries, and are conſequently paler and ſhrunk. 

In this laſt circumſtance of the torpor of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem 
conſiſts inirritative fever; as all the others are rather accidental or 
concomitant ſymptoms, and not eſſential ones; as fewer or more of 


them may be preſent, or may exiſt with a greater or r leſs degree of 
inactivity. 


2. Now as the capillaries of the ſkin are expoſed to greater va- 
rieties of heat and cold, than the heart and arteries, they are ſup- 
poſed to be more mobile, that is, more ſuſceptible of torpor or 
exertion, or to inflammation, by external ſtimuli or influences, than 
the other parts of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem ; and as the ſkin is more 
ſenſible to the preſence of heat, than the internal parts of the body, 
the commencement of the cold paroxyſms of fever generally either 
firſt exiſts in, or is firſt perceived by, the coldneſs and paleneſs of 
the ſkin; and the commencement of the hot' fits by the heat and 
redneſs of it. 


3. The accumulation of ſenſorial power occurs in theſe organs 
ſooneſt, and in greateſt quantity, during their quieſcence, which 
were moſt perpetually in action during health; hence thoſe parts of 
the ſyſtem ſooneſt recover from torpor in intermittent fever, and 
ſooneſt fall into the contrary extreme of increaſed activity; as the 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem of the heart and arteries and capillaries. But of 
theſe the capillaries ſeem firſt to acquire a renovation of their action, 
as the heat of the ſkin becomes firſt renewed, as well as increaſed 
beyond its natural quantity, and this in ſome parts ſooner than in 
others; which quantity of heat is however not to be eſtimated ſimply 
by the riſe of the mercury in the thermometer, but alſo by the quan- 


tity carried away into the atmoſphere, or diffuſed amongſt other 
bodies 
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bodies in a given time; as more heat paſſes through water, which 
boils vehemently, than when it boils gently, though the riſe of the 
thermometer in both caſes continues the ſame. This fact may be 
known by boiling an egg in water, the white of which coagulates 
in much leſs time, if the water boils vehemently, than if it boils 
moderately, though the ſenſible heat of the water is the ſame in both 
caſes. | 

Another cauſe, which induces the cutaneous cis to renew 
their actions ſooner than the heart and arteries after immerſion in the 
cold bath, is, that their torpor was occaſioned by defect of irritation ; 
whereas that of the heart and arteries was occaſioned by defect of 
aſſociation; which defect of aſſociation was owing to the decreaſed 
actions of the capillaries, and is now again excited by their renewed 
action; which excitement muſt therefore be ſubſequent to that in- 
creaſed action of the capillaries; and in conſequence the increaſed 
action of the heart and arteries at the commencement of the hot fit 
of ſome fevers is ſubſequent to the increaſed action of the cutaneous 
capillaries. There is, however, in this caſe an accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation in the heart and arteries, which muſt 
contribute to increaſe their orgaſm in the hot fit, as well as the in- 
ee excitement of it by the increaſed action of the RT. | 


4. Now this increaſed action of the ſyſtem, during the hot fit, by 
exhauſting the ſenſorial powers of irritation and aſſociation, contri- 
butes to induce a renewal of the cold paroxyſm; as the accumulation 
of thoſe ſenſorial powers in the cold fit produces the increaſed actions 
of the hot fit; which two ſtates of the ſyſtem reciprocally induce 

each other by a kind of libration, or a plus and minus, of the ſenſorial 
powers of irritation and aſſociation. 

If the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power during the hot fit of fever 
only reduces the quantity of irritability and effciability to its natural 
ſtandard, the fever is cured, not being liable to return. If the 

I | auantity 
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quantity of theſe ſenſorial powers be reduced only ſo much, as not 
to produce a ſecond cold fit during the preſent quantity of external 
ſtimuli or influences; yet it may be ſo far reduced, that a very 
ſmall ſubtractiou of ſtimulus, or of influence, may again induce a 
cold fit ; ſuch as the coldneſs of the night-air, or the diminution of 
folar or lunar gravitation, as in intermittent fevers, 


5. Another cauſe of the renovation of the cold fits of fever is from 
ſome parts of the ſyſtem. not having. completely recovered from the 
former cold paroxyſm; as happens to the ſpleen, liver, or other in- 
ternal viſcus ; which ſometimes remains tumid, and either occaſions 
a-return of the cold fit by dire& ſympathy with other parts of the 
body, or by its own: want of action cauſes a diminution of the general 
quantity of heat, and thus facilitates the renovation of the torpor of 
the whole ſyſtem, and. gives cauſe to intermittent fevers catenated 
with lunar or ſolar influence. . 


VIII. Orgaſm of the Capillaries.. 


As the remaining torpor of ſome leſs eſſential part of the ſyſtem, 
as of the ſpleen, when the hot fit ceaſes, produces after one, two, or 
three days a return of cold fit by direct ſympathy with the cutaneous 
capillaries, when joined with ſome other cauſe of torpor, as the de- 
fe& of ſolar or lunar influences, or the expoſure to cold or hunger, 
and thus gives origin to intermittent fever; ſo the remaining torpor 
of ſome more eſſential parts of the ſyſtem, as of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, is probably the cauſe of the immediate recurrence of the 
cold paroxyſm, at the time the hot one ceaſes, by their direct ſym- 
pathy with the cutaneous capillaries, without the aſſiſtance of any 
other cauſe of torpor; and thus produces remittent fever. And 
laſtly the remaining torpor of ſome ſtill more eſſential parts of the 

ſyſtem, 
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ſyſtem, as the heart and arteries, after the hot fit ought to ceaſe, is - 
liable by reverſe ſympathy with the cutaneous capillaries to continue 
their orgaſm, and thus to render a fever continual, which would 
- otherwiſe remit or intermit. 

Many difficulties here occur, which we ſhall endeavour to throw 
ſome light upon, and leave to future inveſtigation ; obſerving only 
hat ERicultics were to be expected, Sh fevers would long 
ſince have been underſtood, as they have employed the unremitted 
attention of the phyſicians of all ages of the world. 


1. Why do the ſame parts of ſucceſſive trains of aQtion. ſometimes 
affect each other by direct, and ſometimes by reverſe ſympathy ?— 
1ſt, When any irritative motion ceaſes, or becomes torpid, which 
was before in perpetual action; it is either deprived of its uſual 
ſtimulus, and thence the ſenſorial power of irritation is not excited ; 
or it has been previouſly too much ſtimulated, and the ſenſorial power 
has been thus exhauſted. 

In the former caſe an accumulation of ſenſorial power ſoon occurs, 
which is excitable by a renewal of the ſtimulus ; as when the fingers, 
which have been immerſed ſome time in ſnow, are again expoſed to 
the uſual warmth of a room. Or, ſecondly, the ſenſorial power of 
irritation becomes ſo much accumulated, that the motions, which 
were torpid, are now performed by leſs ſtimulus than natural ; as 
appears by the warmth, which ſoon occurs after the firſt chill in 
going into froſty air, or into the bath at Buxton, which is about 
eighty degrees of heat. Or, laſtly, this accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation ſo far abounds, that it increaſes fhe action of the 
next link of the aſſociated train or tribe of motions ; thus on expoſing 
the ſkin to cold air, as in walking out in a froſty morning, the actions 
of the ſtomach are increaſed, and digeſtion ſtrengthened. 

But where the torpor of ſome irritative motion is owing to the 
previous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation by too great 

7 ſtimulus, 
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ſtimulus, the reſtoration of it occurs either not at all? or much more 
ſlowly than in the former inſtances; thus after intoxication the 
ſtomach is very ſlow in recovering its due quantity of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation, and never ſhews any accumulation of it. 


2. When an aſſociate motion, as deſcribed in the introduction to 
Claſs IV. 1. 1. acts with leſs energy, the ſenſorial power of aſſoci- 
ation is either not ſufficiently excited by the preceding fibrous mo- 
tions; or it has been expended or exhauſted by the too violent actions 
of the preceding fibrous motions. In the former caſe there occurs. 
an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; exactly as, 
where the uſual ſtimulus is withdrawn, there occurs an accumulation 
of the ſenſorial power of irritation. Thus when the actions of the 
capillaries of the ſkin are diminiſhed by immerſion in cold water, the 
capillaries of the lungs are rendered torpid by the want of the excite- 
ment of the ſenſorial power of aflociation, owing to the leflened 
actions of the previous fibrous motions, namely, of thoſe of the ſkin. 
Nevertheleſs as ſoon as the capillaries of the ſkin regain their in- 
creaſed activity by the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irrita- 
tion, theſe capillaries of the lungs act with greater energy alſo owing 
to their accumulated ſenſorial power of aſſociation. Theſe are in- 
ſtances of direct ſympathy, and conſtitute the cold and hot paroxyſms 
of intermittent fever; or the firſt paroxyſm of a continued one. 


3. When the firſt link of a train of affociated motions, which is 
ſubject to perpetual action, becomes a conſiderable time torpid for 
want of being excited by the previous exertions of the irritative mo- 
tions, with which it is catenated; the ſenſorial power of aſſociation 
becomes accumulated in fo great a degree as to affect the ſecond link 
of the train of aſſociated motions, and to excite it into ſtronger 
action. Thus when the ſtomach is rendered torpid by contagious 
matter ſwallowed into it mixed with the ſaliva, the heart and arteries 
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act more feebly ; becauſe the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which 
uſed to be excited by the fibrous motions of the ſtomach, is not now 
excited; and in conſequence the motions of the heart and arteries 
act only by the ſenſorial power of irritation, which is excited by the 
ſtimulus of the blood. 

But during this torpor of the ſtomach, and leſs action of the heart 
and arteries, ſo great an accumulation of the ſenſorial powers of 
irritation and of aſſociation occurs, that it adds to the action of the 
next link of this vital circle of actions, that is, to that of the cuta- 
neous capillaries, Whence in this fituation the torpor of the ſto- 
mach occaſions a diminiſhed action of the heart and arteries by direct 
ſympathy, and may be ſaid to occaſion an increaſed one of the cuta- 
neous capillaries by reverſe ſympathy ; which conſtitute continued 
fever with weak pulſe. 

Nor is this increaſed action of the Nic lr in conſequence of the 
decreaſed action of the heart and arteries, as in fevers with weak 
pulſe, a ſingle fa& in the animal economy ; though it exiſts in this 
caſe in the greateſt degree or duration, becauſe the heart and arteries 
are perpetually in greater action than any other part of the ſyſtem. 
But a ſimilar circumſtance occurs, when the ſtomach is rendered in- 
active by defective excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 
as in ſea-fickneſs, or in nephritis. In theſe caſes the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation becomes much accumulated in the ſtomach, and ſeems 
by its ſuperabundance to excite the abſorbent ſyſtem, which is ſo 
nearly connected with it, into great increaſe of action; as is known 
by the great quantity frequently in theſe ſituations rejected by vomit, 
which could not otherways be ſupplied, It is probable the increaſe 


of digeſtion. by walking in froſty air, with many other animal facts, 


may by future obſervations be found to be dependent on this principle, 
as well as the increaſed action of the capillaries in continued fevers 

with weak pulſe. 
Whereas in continued fever with ſtrong pulſe, which may perhaps 
occur 
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occur ſometimes on the firſt day even of the plague, the ſtomach with 
the heart and arteries and the capillaries act by direct ſympathy ; that 
is, the ſtomach is excited into ſtronger action by increaſed irritation 
owing to the ſtimulus of contagious matter ; theſe ſtronger irritative 
motions of the ſtomach excite a greater quantity of the ſen- 
ſorial power of aſſociation, which then actuates the heart and arte- 
ries with greater energy, as theſe are catenated with the ſtomach ; 
and in the ſame manner the increaſed actions of the heart and arte- 
ries excite a greater quantity of the ſenſorial power of affociation, 
which actuates the cutaneous capillaries with increaſe of energy. 
See Claſs IV. 1. 1. 


4. I ſhall dwell a little longer on this intricate ſubject. The com- 
mencement of fever-fits is known by the inactivity of the cutaneous 
capillaries, which inactivity is obſervable by the paleneſs and coldneſs 
of the ſkin, and alſo by the pain of coldneſs, which attends it. There is 
nevertheleſs in moſt caſes, except thoſe which are owing to expoſure 
to external cold, a torpor of the capillaries of ſome internal viſcus 
preceding this inactivity of the cutaneous capillaries ; which is known 
by the tumour or hardneſs of the viſcus, or by an aching pain of it. 
The capillaries of the lungs are at the ſame time rendered inactive 
or torpid, as appears by the difficulty of breathing, and coldneſs of 
the breath in cold fits of fever, and in going into the cold bath; but 
the lungs are not affected with the pain either of coldneſs or of 
torpor. 

One cauſe of this ſynchronous or ſucceſſive inactivity of the cu- 
taneous capillaries, in conſequence of the previous torpor of ſome in- 
ternal viſcus, may be owing to the deficiency of heat; which muſt 
occur, when any part becomes inactive; becauſe the ſecretions of 
that part ceaſe or are leſſened, and the quantity of heat of it in con- 
ſequence. But the principal cauſe of it I ſuppoſe to be owing to 


the defect of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; which power of 
| | 4C 2 aſſociation 
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aſſociation is excited by fore previous or concomitant motions, of the 
' <parts of every great circle of actions. This appears on going into 
the cold bath, becauſe the ſhortneſs of breath inſtantly. occurs, 
ſooner than one can conceive the, diminution of the heat of the ſkin 
could affect the lungs by the want of its ſtimulus ; but not ſooner 
than the defect of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation could affect 
them; becauſe this muſt ceaſe to be excited into action on the in- 
ſtant that the cutaneous capillaries ceaſe to act; whence in the firſt 
moment of contact of the cold water the cutaneous capillaries ceaſe 
to act from defect of irritation; which is cauſed by defect of the 
ſtimulus of heat; and in the ſecond moment the capillaries of the 
lungs ceaſe to act from the defect of aſſociation; which is cauſed by 
the defect of the motions of the cutaneous capillaries. Thus the 
univerſal torpor in the cold paroxyſm of fever is an example of direct 
ſympathy, though occaſioned in part by defect of irritation, and in 
part by defect of aſſociation. 


5. Thus in walking out in a froſty morning the ſkin is cooled by 
the contact of the cold air, whence the actions of its capillaries are 
diminiſhed for want of their uſual ſtimulus of heat to excite a ſuffi- 
cient: quantity of the ſenſorial power of irritation. Hence there is 
at firſt a ſaving of ſenſorial power of irritation for the purpoſe of 


actuating the other parts of the ſyſtem with greater energy. Secondly 
the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which uſed to be excited by the 


motions of the cutaneous capillaries, is now not ſo powerfully ex- 
cited; and in conſequence the parts, which conſtitute the next links 
of the circles of aſſociated motions, are for a time actuated with leſs 


energy, and a temporary general chillneſs ſucceeds; which is lo far 
ſimilar to the cold fit of intermittent fever. A : 


In this ſituation there 1s a curious circumſtance occurs, hich me- 
rits peculiar attention: after a ſhort time, though the external ſkin 
continues cool by its expoſure to the cold air, and the actions of its 

; capillaries 
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capillaries are conſequently diminiſhed, yet the capillaries of the 
ſtomach act with greater energy; as is known by increaſed digeſtion 
and conſequent hunger. This is to be aſcribed to the accumulation 
of the ſenſorial power of irritation, which now excites by its ſuper- 

abundance, or overflowing, as it were, the ſtomach into increaſed 
action; though it is at the ſame time excited leſs powerfully than 
uſual by the ſenſorial power of aſſociation. Thus the accumulation 

of the ſenſorial power of irritation. in the veſſels of the ſkin increaſes 

in this caſe the action of the ſtomach, in the ſame manner as an ac- 

cumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in the heart and 

arteries in fevers with weak pulſe increaſes the action of the 

capillaries. 

If nevertheleſs the coldneſs of the ſkin be too long continued, or 
exiſts in too great a degree, ſo as in ſome meaſure to impair the life 
of the part, no further accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irri- 
tation occurs; and in conſequence the actions of the ſtomach become 
leſs than natural by the defect of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; 
which has ceaſed to be excited by the want of action of the cutaneous 
capillaries. Whence continued coldneſs of the feet is accompanied 
with indigeſtion and heartburn. See Claſs IV. 2. 1. 6. | 


6. Similar: to this when the actions of the ſtomach are rendered 
torpid by the previous ſtimulus: of a violent emetic, and its motions! 
become retrograde in conſequence, a great quantity of ſenſorial 
power is exerted on the lymphatics of the lungs, and other parts of 
the body; which excites them into greater direct action, as is evinced 
by the exhibition of digitalis in anaſarca. In this fituation I ſuppoſe 
the emetic drug ſtimulates the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach into too 
great action; and that in conſequence a great torpor ſoon ſucceeds ;. 
and that this ination of the muſcular parts of the ſtomach is not fol- 
lowed by much accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation-z 
becauſe- that ſenſorial power is in great meaſure exhauſted by the 

h | previous 
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previous exceſſive ſtimulus. But the lymphatics of the ſtomach 
have their actions leſſened by defect of the ſenſorial power of aſſo- 
ciation, which is not now excited into action, owing to the leſſened 
motions of the muſcular parts of it, with which the lymphaties are 
aſſociated. The ſenſorial power of aſſociation becomes therefore ac- 
cumulated in theſe lymphatics of the ſtomach, becauſe it is not 
excited into action; exactly as the power of irritation becomes accu- 
mulated in the hand, when immerſed in ſnow ; and this accumulated 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation excites the lymphatic of the lungs and 
of other parts, which are moſt nearly aſſociated with thoſe of the 
ſtomach, into more energetic actions. Thus the muſcular fibres of. 
the ſtomach act with the lymphatics of that organ in direct ſympathy; 
and the lymphatics of the ſtomach act in reverſe ſympathy with 
thoſe of the lungs and of other parts of the body; the former of 
which is cauſed by defect of the excitement of the ſenſorial power of 
aſſociation, and the latter by the accumulation of it. 

Hheſides the efficient cauſe, as above explained, the final cauſe, or 
convenience, of theſe organic actions are worthy our attention. In 
this caſe of an acrid drug ſwallowed into the ſtomach the reverted 
actions of the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach tend to eject its enemy; 
the reverted actions of its lymphatics pour a great quantity of fluids 
into the ſtomach for the purpoſe of diluting or waſhing off the 
noxious drug; and the increaſed actions of the other lymphatics ſup- 
ply theſe retrograde ones of the ſtomach with an inconceivable ſupply 
of fluids, as is ſeen in Yous and Cholera. 


7. The inquiſitive ke will excuſe my continuing this ſubject, 
though perhaps with ſome repetitions, as it envelopes the very eſſence 
of fever. When the firſt link of a train of actions is excited by ex- 
ceſſive ſtimulus, or exceſſive irritability, and thus acts with unuſual 
energy by the increaſed quantity of irritation, theſe increaſed mo- 
tions excite a greater quantity of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 

which 
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which cauſes increaſed motions in the ** link, which is catenated 
with the firſt; and then the exceſſive action of this ſecond link ex- 


cites alſo a greater quantity of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 


which increaſes the motions of the third link of this chain of aſſo- 
ciation, and thus the increaſe of the ſtimulus on the irritative mo- 
tions, to which the chain of aſſociation is catenated, increaſes the 
action of the whole chain or circle of aſſociated motions. 

After a time the irritative motions become torpid by expenditure 


of the ſenſorial power of irritation, and then the power of aſſociation 


alſo becomes leſs exerted, both becauſe it has been in part exhauſted 
by too great action, and is now leſs excited by the leſſened action of 
the irritative motions, which uſed to excite it, Theſe are both in- 
ſtances of direct ſympathy, and frequently conſtitute the cold and hot 
fit of intermittents. 

But though the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation 


during the quieſeence of ſome motion owing to want of ſtimulus 


4 


generally induces torpor in the firſt link of the train of aſſociated 
motions catenated with it; as the capillaries of the lungs become 
torpid immediately on immerſion of the ſkin into cold water; yet in 
ſome ſituations an orgaſm or exceſs of action is produced in the firſt 
link of the aſſociated motions thus catenated with irritative ones; as in 
the increaſed action of the ſtomach, when the ſkin is for a time ex- 
poſed to cold air; which may in part be aſcribed to the general 
increaſe of action of the whole ſyſtem, owing to the diminiſhed 
expenditure of ſenſorial power, but particularly of the parts, which 
have habitually acted together; as when one arm is paralytic the 
other is liable to more frequent or almoſt continual- motion ; and 
when one eye becomes blind the other frequently becomes ſtronger ; 


which is well known to farriers, who are ſaid ſometimes to deſtroy 


the ſight of one eye to ſtrengthen that of the other in diſeaſed 


horſes. 


Hence there is ſometimes a dire& ſympathy, and- ſometimes a 
reverſe 
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reverſe one ſucceeds the torpor occaſioned by defect of ſtimulus, the 
latter of which is perhaps owing to a certain time being required for 
the production of an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation 
by the nervous branches of the torpid organ; which aceumulation is 
now in part or entirely derived to the next link of the aſſociation, 
Thus in going into a coldiſh bath, as into a river in the ſummer 
months, we at firſt experience a difficulty of breathing from the 
torpid action · of the pulmonary capillaries, owing to the deficient 
excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in conſequence of the 
torpor of the cutaneous capillaries. But in a very ſhort time, as in 
one minute, the ſenſorial power of irritation becomes accumulated 
by the inactivity of the cutaneoys capillaries; and as its ſuper- 
abundance becomes now expended on the pulmonary capillaries, the 
difficult reſpiration ceaſes ; though the cutaneous capillaries coutinue 
torpid by their contact with the cold water, and conſequently the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which uſed to contribute to aTuate the 
pulmonary capillaries, is leſs excited, 


8. In like manner when there exiſts an accumulation of the ſen- 
ſorial power of aſſociation, owing to defect of its excitement by ſome 
previous irritative or aſſociate motions, it is generally accompanied for 
a certain time by a torpor not only of the link firſt affected, but of 
the ſubſequent parts, or of the whole train of affociated motions, as in 
the cold fits of intermittent fevers, Yet after a time an increaſed 
action of the next links of aſſociated motions ſucceeds the torpor of 
the firſt, as the abſorbent veſſels of the lungs act. more violently in 
conſequence of the deficient action of thoſe of the ſtomach ; and the 
ſkin at the commencement of ſickneſs is pale and cold, but in a little 
time becomes fluſhed and warm. | 

Thus we. ſee in affociate motions, which are rendered torpid by 
defect of excitement, that ſometimes a direct, and ſometimes a re- 


verſe % ſucceeds in the ſubſequent links of the chain. But 
4 ] believe 
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I believe where a torpor of irritative or of the aſſociate motions is 
cauſed by a previous too great expenditure or exhauſtion of the ſenſo- 
rial powers of irritation or aſſociation, no increaſe of action in the ſub- 
ſequent link ever occurs, or not till after a very long time. 

Thus when the ſtomach becomes torpid by previous violent exer- 
tion, and conſequent exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation, as 
after intoxication with wine or opium, or after the exhibition of ſome 
violent emetic drug, the torpor 1s communicated to the heart and ar- 
teries, as in continued fevers with weak pulſe. But where the tor- 
por of the ſtomach is produced from defective aſſociation, as in ſea- 
ſickneſs; or in the ſickneſs which occurs, when a ſtone ſtimulates the 
ureter; no torpor 1s then communicated to the heart and arteries. 
For in the former caſe there is no accumulation of ſenſorial power in 
the ſtomach, which was previouſly exhanſted by too great ſtimulus ; 
but in the latter caſe the accumulation of ſenſorial power in. the ſto- 
mach during its torpor is evinced by this circumſtance ; that in ſea- 
ſickneſs the patients eat and drink voraciouſly at intervals; and the 
pulſe is generally not affected by the fickneſs occaſioned by a ſtone in 
the ureter. For the action of the ſtomach is then leſſened, and in 
conſequence becomes retrograde, not owing to the exhauſtion of the 
ſenſorial power of irritation, but to the want of excitement of the 
ſenſorial power of affociation ; which is cauſed by the defective action 
of the ureter, which becomes occaſionally torpid by the great ſtimulus 
of the ſtone it contains ; or which is cauſed by the great exhauſtion of 
ſenſorial power by the pain; which affects the ureter without exciting 
inflammation, or increaſed action of it. 


9. Thus though the ſtomach after the great ſtimulus of intoxica- 
tion from exceſs of wine or opium will continue many hours without 
accumulation of ſenſorial power, as appears from the patient's experi- 
encing no appetite at the intervals of ſickneſs ; yet after long abſtinence 
from food, at length not only the exhauſted quantity of ſenſorial 

Vor, II. 4 D power 
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power is renewed, but an accumulation of it at length occurs, and 
hunger returns. In this ſituation the ſtomach is generally about a 
whole dax before it regains its uſual powers of digeſtion; but if it has 
been ſtill more violently ſtimulated, and its actions further impaired, 
a ſtill more permanent torpor along with a continued fever with weak 
pulſe is liable to occur ; and a fourth part, or a half, or three fourths, 
or a whole lunar period paſtes, before it recovers its due irritability: 
and conſequent action. 

In ſimilar manner, after a MR has been confined in a very warm. 
room. for forge hours, the cutaneous capillaries, with their ſecretory 
and abſorbent veſſels, become exhauſted of their ſenforial power of ir- 
ritation by the too great violent exertions occaſioned by the unuſual 
ſtimulus of heat; and in coming into a colder atmoſphere an inactivity 
of the cutaneous veſſels exiſts at firſt for ſome time without accumu- - 
lation of ſenſorial power; as is ſhewn. by the-continuance of the pain 
of cold and the paleneſs; but after a. time both the pain of cold and 
paleneſs vaniſh, which now indicates an aecumulation of the ſenſorial. 
power of itan, as leſs degrees of heat ſtimulate the ſyſtem into 
due action. 

In the ſame manner, after any one has been. ſome time in the FRO 
mer ſunſhine, on coming into a dark cell he continues much longer 
before he can clearly diſtinguiſh objects, than if his eyes had only been 
previouſſy expoſed to the light of a cloudy day in winter; becauſe the 
ſenſorial power of irritation, and: eonſequent ſenſation, had in the firſt 
caſe been. previouſly. much expended. or. exhauſted:;. and therefore re- 
quired a much longer time before it could: be produced in the brain, 
or derived to the optic nerves, in-ſuch quantity as to reſtore the defi- 
ciency, and to · cauſe an accumulation of it; whereas in. the latter caſe. 
no deficiency. had: occurred. | 


10. Thus the accumulation. or deficiency. of ſenſorial power in a 
é torpid organ, which had previouſly. been accuſtomed. to perpetual ac- 
| tion,, 
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tion, depends on the manner in which it becomes torpid ; that is, 
whether by great previous ſtimulus, or great previous excitement of 
the power of aſſociation; or by defect of its accuſtomed ſtimulus, or 
of its accuſtomed excitement of the power of aſſociation. In the 
former caſe the ſenſorial power is in an exhauſted ſtate, and therefore 
is not likely to become ſo ſoon accumulated, as after drunkenneſs, or 
expoſure to great heat, or to great light; in the latter a great accu- 
mulation of ſenſorial power occurs, as after expoſure tb cold, or hun- 
ger, or darkneſs. ö | 
Hence when the ſtomach continues torpid by previous violent ſti- 
mulus, as in the exhibition of digitalis, no accumulation of ſenſorial 
power of irritation ſupervenes ; and in conſequence the motions of the 
heart and arteries, which are aſſociated with thoſe of the ſtomach, 
become weak, and flow, and intermittent, from the defect of the 
excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation. But what follows? 
as the actions of the heart and arteries are leſſened by the deficient ac- 
tion of the ſenſorial power of affociation, and not by previous increaſed 
excitement of it; a great accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſo- 
ciation occurs, which is exerted on the pulmonary and cutaneous ab- 
ſorbents by reverſe ſympathy, and produces a great abſorption of the 
ffuid effuſed into the cellular membrane in anaſarca, with dry ſkin 
conſtituting one kind of atrophy. 

But if at the ſame time the ſecerning veſſels of the ſtomach are Nt 
mulated into ſo violent activity as to induce great conſequent torpor, 
as probably happens when contagious matter is ſwallowed into the 
ſtomach with our ſaliva, thoſe of the heart and arteries act feebly 
from the deficient excitement of the power of aſſociation; and then 
the cutaneous and pulmonary ſecerning veſſels act with greater force 
than natural, owing to the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſ- 
ſociation; and unnatural heat of the ſkin, and of the breath ſucceed ; 
but without frequency of pulſe, conſtituting the pareſis irritativa of 
Claſs I. 2. 1. 2. And * if a paucity of blood attends this pareſis, 
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or ſome other cauſe inducing a frequeney of pulſe, the febris inirrita- 
tiva, or fever with weak pulſe, is produced. 

But on the contrary when the ſtomach has previouſly been render- 
ed torpid by defect of ſtimulus, as by hunger, if food be too haſtily 
ſupplied, not only great exertion of the ſtomach itſelf ſucceeds, but 
fever with ſtrong pulſe is induced in conſequence; that is, the heart 
and arteries are excited into more energetic action by the exceſs of the 
power of aſſociation, which catenates their motions with thoſe of the 
ſtomach. For the redundancy of ſenſorial power of irritation, which 
was accumulated during the inactivity of the ſtomach, and is now 
called into action by ſtimulus, actuates that organ with increaſed 
energy, and excites by theſe increaſed motions the ſenſorial power of 
aſſociation; which has alſo been accumulated during the inactivity of 
the heart and arteries ;. and thus theſe rene alſo are now excited into 
greater action. 

So after the ſkin has been expoſed ſome hours to greater heat than 
natural in the warm room, other parts, as the niembranel of the 
noſtrils, or of the lungs, or of the ſtomach, are liable to-become tor- 
pid from direct ſympathy with it, when we come into air of a mode- 
rate temperature; whence catarrhs, coughs, and fevers. But if this 
torpor be occafioned by defect of ſtimulus, as after being expoſed to 
froſty air, the accumulation of ſenſorial power is exerted, and a glow 
of the ſkin follows, with increaſed digeſtion,. full. reſpiration, and. 
more vigorous: circulation. | 


11. It may be aſked, Why is there a great and conſtant accumula- 
tion of the ſenſorial power of affociation, owing to the torpor of the 
ſtomach and heart and arteries, in continued fever with weak pulſe; 
which is exerted on the cutaneous and pulmonary capillaries, io as to 
excite them into increaſed action for many weeks, and yet no ſuch 
exuberance of ſenſorial power produces fever in winter · ſleeping ani- 
mals, or in chloroſis, or apepſia, or hyſteria ? f 
| : . 5 
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In winter-ſleeping animals I ſuppoſe the whole nervous ſyſtem is 
torpid, or paralyſed, as in the fleep of frozen people; and that the 
ſtomach is torpid in conſequence of the inaCtivity or quieſcence of the 
brain; and that all other parts of the body, and the cutaneous capil- 
laries with the reſt, labour under a ſimilar torpor. 

In chloroſis, I imagine, the actions of the heart and arteries, as 
well as thoſe of the cutaneous and pulmonary capillaries, ſuffer along 
with thoſe of the ſtomach from the deficient. ſtimulus of the pale 
blood; and that though the liver is probably the ſeat of: the original 
torpor in this diſeaſe, with which all other parts ſympathize from: 
defect of the excitation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; yet as 
this torpor occurs in ſo ſmall a degree as not to excite a ſhuddering or 
cold fit, no obſervable conſequences are in. general occaſioned by the 
conſequent accumulation of ſenſorial power. Sometimes indeed in 
chloroſis there does occur a frequent pulſe and hot ſkin ; in which cir- 
cumſtances I ſuppoſe the heart and arteries are become in ſome de-- 
gree torpid by direct ſympathy with the torpid liver; and that hence 
not only the pulſe becomes frequent, but the capillaries of the ſkin. 

act more violently by reverſe ſympathy with the heart and arteries, . 
owing to the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in them 
during their torpid ſtate, as occurs in, irritative fever, See Article- 
11 of this Supplement. 

In apepſia chronica the ations of the ſtomach are not ſo far impaired 

or deſtroyed as totally to prevent the excitation of the ſenſorial power 

of aſſociation, which therefore contributes ſomething towards the ac- 
tions of the heart and arteries,. though leſs than natural, as a weak. 

pulſe always I believe attends this diſeaſe. 

There is a torpor of the ſtomach, and of the upper part of the ali- 

mentary canal in hyſteria, as is evident from the retrograde actions of 
the duodenum, ſtomach, and ceſophagus, which. conſtitute the globus + 
hyſtericus, or ſenſation of a globe riſing into the throat. But as theſe - 

retrograde actions are leſs than thoſe, which induce fickneſs or vomit- 


ing, , 
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ing, and are not occaſioned by previous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation, they do not ſo totally prevent the excitement of 
the ſenſorial power of aſſociat ion, as to leſſen the motion of the heart 
and arteries ſo much as to induce fever; yet in this caſe, as in apep- 
ſia, and in chloroſis, the pulſations of the heart and arteries are weaker 
than natural, and are ſometimes attended with occafionally increaſed 
action of the capillaries; as appears from the fluſhings of the face, and 
hot ſkin, which generally form an evening febricula in diſeaſes attend- 
ed with weak Amen a 


12. The increaſed adi or orgaſm, of the cutaneous, pulmo- 
nary, and cellular capillaries, with their ſecerning and abſorbent veſ- 
ſels, in thoſe fevers which are attended with deficiency of vital action, 
exhauſts the patient both by the additional expenditure of ſenſorial 
power on thoſe organs of ſecretion, and by the too great abſorption of 
the mucus and fat of the body; whence great debility and great ema- 
ciation, Hence one great indication of cure of continued fever with 
arterial debility is to diminiſh the too great action of the capillaries ; 
which is to be done by frequent ablutions, or bathing the whole ſkin 
in tepid or in cold water, as recommended by Dr. Currie of Liver- 
pool (Philoſ. Tranſ. for 1792), for half an hour, twice a day, or at 
thoſe times when the ſkin feels dryeſt and hotteſt, Much cool air 
ſhould alſo be.admitted, when the breath of the patient feels hot to 
one's haud ; or when the tongue, eſpecially its middle part, is dry, 
and covered with a cruſt of indurated mucus ; as theſe indicate the 
increaſed action of the pulmonary capillaries; in the ſame manner as 
the dry and hot ſkin indicates the orgaſm of the cutaneous capillaries ; 
and the emaciation of the body that of the cellular ones. 

For this purpoſe of abating the action of the capillaries by frequent 
ablution or fomentation, water of any degree of heat beneath that of 
the body will be of ſervice, and ought in accurate language to be 
called a cold bath ; but the degree of coldneſs, where the patient is 
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ſenſible, ſhould in ſome meafure be governed by his ſenſations ; as it 
is probable, that the degree of coldneſs, which is moſt grateful to 
him, will alſo be of the greateſt benefit to him. See Claſs III. 2, 1. 
12. and Article 1 5 of this Supplement. 

Another great uſe of frequent ablutions, or fomentations, or baths, 
in fevers, where the ſtomach is in ſome degree torpid, is to ſupply 
the ſyſtem. with aqueous fluid by means of the cutaneous abſorbents; 
which is diſſipated faſter by the increaſed action of the ſecerning ca- 
pillaries, than the ſtomach can furniſh, and occaſions great thirſt at 
the intervals of the ſickneſs. 


IX. Torpor of the Lungs. 


1. The lungs in many caſes of contagion may firſt be affected witly 
torpor, and the ſkin become cold by ſympathy; in the ſame manner 
as a cold ſkin on going into the cold bath induces difficulty of breath 
ing. Or the ſtomach may become affected with torpor by its ſympa- 
thy with the lungs, as in the experiments of Mr. Watt with hydro- 
carbonate gas; a few reſpirations of which induced ſickneſs, and even. 
ſyncope. When the ſtomach or ſkin is thus affected ſecondarily by 
aſſociation, an accumulation of ſenſorial power occurs much ſooner, 
than when theſe parts become torpid in conſequence of previous ex- 
ceſs of ſtimulus ; and hence they ſooner recover their accuſtomed ac- 
tion, and the fever ceaſes. The particles of contagious matter thus. 
received by reſpiration ſomewhat reſemble in their effects the acid 
gaſes from burning ſulphur, or from charcoal; which, if they do not 
inſtantly deſtroy, induce a fever, and the patient ſlowly recovers. 


2. I was ſome years ago ſtooping down. to look, which way the 
water oozed from a moraſs, as a labourer opened it with a ſpade, to 
I detect. 
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detect the ſource of the ſpring, and inhaled a vapour, which occaſion- 
ed an inſtant ſenſe of ſuffocation. Immediately recoiling I believe I 
inhaled it but once; yet a few hours afterwards in the cool of the 
evening, when I returned home rather fatigued and hungry, a ſhiver- 
ing and cold fit occurred, 'which was followed by a hot one; and the 
whole diſeaſe began and terminated in about twelve hours without re- 
turn. In this caſe the power of fear, or of imagination, was not con- 
.cerned;; as I neither thought of the bad air of a moraſs before I per- 
ceived it; nor expected a fever kt, till it occurred. — 

In this caſe the torpor commenced in the lungs, and after a few 
hours, by the addition of fatigue, and cold, and hunger, was propa- 
gated by direct ſympathy to the reſt of the ſyſtem. An orgaſm or in- 
creaſed action of the whole ſyſtem was then induced by the accumu- 
lation of ſenſorial power of irritation in the lungs, and of aſſociation 
in the other organs; and when theſe ſubſided, the diſeaſe ceaſed. It 
may be aſked, could a torpor of the capillaries of the air- veſſels of the 
lungs be fo ſuddenly produced by great ſtimulation ?—lt appears pro- 
bable, that it might, becauſe great exertion of irritative motions may 
be inſtantly produced. without our perceiving them; that is, without 
their being attended by ſenſation, both in the lungs and ſtomach; and 
the organs may become torpid by the great expenditure of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation in an inſtant of time; as paralyſis frequently in- 
Nantly follows too great an exertion of voluntary power. 


3 When the capillaries of the lungs act too violently, as in ſome 
continued fevers ; which is known by the heat of the breath, and by 
the dryneſs of the tongue, eſpecially of the middle part of it ; not 
only cooler ait might be admitted more freely into a ſick room to 
counteract this orgaſm of the pulmonary capillaries ; but perhaps the 
patient might breathe with advantage a mixture of carbonic acid gas, 
or of hydrogene gas, or of azote with atmoſpheric air. And on the 
contrary, when there exiſts an evident torpor of the pulmonary capil- 
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laries, which may be known by the correſpondent chilneſs of the 
ſkin ; and by a tickling cough, which ſometimes attends cold parox- 
yſms of fever, and is then owing to the deficient abſorption of the 
pulmonary mucus, the ſaline parts of which ſtimulate the bronchiæ, 
or air-veſſels; a mixture of one part of oxygen gas with 10 or 20 
parts, of atmoſpheric air might probably be breathed with great ad- 


vantage. 


X. Torpor of the Brain. 


As the inactivity or torpor of the abſorbent veſſels of the brain is 
the cauſe of hydrocephalus internus; and as the deficiency of venous 
abſorption in the brain, or torpor of the extremities of its veins, is 
believed frequently to be the cauſe of apoplexies ; ſo there is reaſon to 
conclude, that the torpor of the fecerning veſſels of the brain, which 
are ſuppoſed to produce the ſenſorial power, may conſtitute the im- 
mediate cauſe of ſome fevers with arterial debility, And alſo that the - 
increaſed action of theſe ſecerning veſſels may ſometimes conſtitute 
the immediate cauſe of fevers with arterial ſtrength. 

It is nevertheleſs probable, that the torpor or orgaſm of the ſangui⸗ 
ferous, abſorbent, or ſecerning veſſels of the brain may frequently 
exiſt as a ſecondary effect, owing to their aſſociation with other or- 
gans, as the ſtomach or lungs; and may thus be produced like the 
tor por of the heart and arteries in inirritative fevers, or like the orgaſm 
of thoſe organs in irritative fevers, or inflammatory ones. 

Where there exiſts a torpor of the brain, might not very flight 
electric ſhocks paſſed frequently through it in all directiofs be uſed 
with advantage? Might not fomentations of 94 or 96 degrees of heat 
on the head for an hour at a time, aud frequently repeated, ſtimulate 
the brain into action; as in the revival of winter- ſleeping animals by 
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warmth ? Ether externally en be ene, __ ad a bliſter 
on the ſhaved head. _ 

Where the ſecerning veſſels of the brain act with too —_ energy, 
as in ſome inflammatory fevers, might it not be diminiſhed by laying 
the patient horizontally on a mill-ſtone, and whirling bim, till ſleep 
ſhould be produced, as the brain becomes compreſſed by the centri- 
fugal force? See Article 15 of this Supplement. 


XI. Torpor of the Heart and Arteries. 


1. It was ſhewn i in Claſs IV. 1. r. 6. in IV. 2. 1. 2. and in Suppl. 
I. 6. 3. that a reverſe ſympathy generally exiſts between the lacteal 
and lymphatic branches of the abforbent ſyſtem. Hence, when the 
motions of the abſorbents of the ſtomach are rendered torpid or retro- 
grade in feverg with arterial debility, thoſe of the fKin, lungs, and 
cellular membrane, act with increaſed energy. But the actions of 
the muſcular fibres of the heart and arteries are at the ſame time aſ- 
ſociated with thoſe of the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach by direct 
ſympathy. Both theſe actions occur during the operation of power- 
ful emetics, as ſquilf, or digitalis; while the motions of the ſtomach 
continue torpid or retrograde, the cellular and cutaneous abſorbents 
act with greater energy, and the pulſations of the heart and arteries 
become weaket, and ſometimes flower. 


2. The increaſed action of the ſtomach after a meal, and of the 
heart and arteries at the ſame time from the ſtimulus of the new ſup- 
ply of chyle, ſeems originally to have produced, and to have eſtabliſh- 
ed, this direct ſympathy between them. As the increafed action of 
the abſorbents of the ſtomach after a meal has been uſually attended 
with diminiſhed action of the other branches of the abſorbent ſyſtem, 
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as mentioned in Claſs IV. 1. 1. 6. and a thus ctalihed 2 a reverſe, 
ſympathy between them. 


2. Beſides the reverſe 8 of the abſorbent veſſels and the 
muſcles of the ſtomach, and of the heart and arteries, with thoſe of 
the ſkin, lungs, and cellular membrane; there exiſts a ſimilar reverſe 
ſympathy between the ſecerning veſſels or glands of the former of 
theſe. organs with thoſe of the latter; that is the mucous glands of 
the heart and arteries act generally by direct ſympathy with thoſe of 
the. ſtomach; and the mucous glands of the cellular membrane of the 
lungs, and of the:ſkin, act by reverſe ſympathy with them both. 
Hence when the ſtomach is torpid, as in ſickneſs, this torpor ſome- 
times only affects the/abſorbent veſſels of it; and then the abſorbents 
of the cellular membrane and the ſkin only act with increaſed energy 
by reverſe ſympathy. If the torpor affects the muſcular fibres of the 
ſtomach, thoſe of the heart and arteries act by direct ſympathy with 
it, and a weak pulſe is produced, as in the exhibition of digitalis, but 
without increaſe of heat. But if the torpor alſo affects the glands of 
the ſtomach, the cutaneous and pulmonary glands act with greater 
energy by their reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of the ſtomach, and of 
the heart and arteries ; and great heat is produced along with increaſed 
Foo romeo both Yom the Wi 58 n 


3. There is an Aifficulty i in explaining, why the actions of the 
extenſive ſyſtem of capillary glands, which exiſt on every other 
membrane and cell in the body for the purpoſe of ſecreting mucus 
and perſpirable matter, ſhould ſo generally act by reverſe ſympathy 
with thoſe of the ſtomach and upper part of the inteſtines. It was 
ſhewn in Claſs IV. 1. 1. 6. that when the ſtomach was filled: with 
ſolid and fluid aliment, the abſorbents of the cellular membrane, and 
of the bladder, and of the ſkin acted with leſs energy; as the fluids, 
they were uſed to abſorb and tranſmit into the circulation, were now 
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leſs wanted; and that hence by habit a reverſe ſympathy. obtained 
between theſe branches of the abſorbents of the alimentary canal, and 
thoſe of the other parts of the body. TB 
Now, as at this time leſs fluid was abſorbed by the cutaneous and 
cellular lymphatics, it would happen, that leſs would be ſecreted by 
their correſpondent ſecerning veſſels, or capillary glands ;. and that. 
hence by habit, theſe ſecerning veſſels would. acquire a reverſe ſym- 
pathy of action with the ſecerning veſſels of the alimentary canal. 
Thus when the abſorption of the tears by the puncta lacrymalia is 
much increaſed by the ſtimulus of ſnuff; or of an affecting idea, on 
the naſal ducts, as explained in Sect. XVI. 8. 2. a great increaſe of 
the ſecretion of tears from the lacrymal glands is produced by the 
direct ſympathy of the action of theſe glands with thoſe of their cor- 


reſpondent abſorbents; and that though. this' caſe ty! arg lem 
at ſo great a diſtance from each other. 


4. A difficult queſtion 3 occurs; Ks high it a that in 
fevers. with weak pulſe the contractions of the heart and arteries: be- 
come at the ſame time more frequent; which alſo. ſometimes occurs 
in chloroſis, and in ſome hyſteric and hypochondriac diſeaſes, and in 
ſome inſanities; yet at other times the weak pulſe becomes at the 
ſame time flow, as in the exhibition of digitalis, and in pareſis irrita- 
tiva, deſcribed in Claſs I. 2. 1, 2. which may be termed a fever with 
flow pulſe? this frequency of -pulſe can not depend on heat, becauſe 
it ſometimes exiſts without heat, as towards the. end of ſome fevers 
With debility. . 

Now as apoplexies, which are ſometimes aſcribed to Sees of 
blood, are attended with flow pulſe; and as in animals dying in the 
flaughter- houſe from deficiency of blood the pulſe becomes frequent 

in extreme; may not the frequency of pulſe in fevers with arterial 
debility be in general owing to paucity of blood? as explained in 
Sect, XXXII. 2. 3. and its ſlowneſs in pareſis irritativa be cauſed by 
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the debility being accompanied with due quantity of blood? or may 
not the former circumſtance ſometimes depend on a concomitant af - 
ſection of the brain approaching to fleep? or to the unuſual facility 
of the paſſage of the blood through the pulmonary and aortal capil- 
laries? in which circumſtance the heart may completely empty itſelf 
at each pulſation, though its contractions may be weak. While the 
latter depends on the difficulty of the paſſage of the blood through 
the pulmonary or aortal capillaries, as in the cold fits of intermittents, 
and in ſome palpitations of the heart, aud in ſome kinds of hæmop- 
toe? in theſe caſes the increaſed refiſtance prevents the heart from 
emptying itſelf, and in conſequence a new diaſtole ſooner occurs, and 
thus the number of pulſations becomes greater uy a. given time. 


8. In reſpect to the ſympathies of action, which produce or con- 
ſtitute fever with debility, the ſyſtem may be divided into certain 
provinces, which are aſſentient or oppoſite to each other Firſt, the 
lacteals or abſorbent veſſels of the ſtomach, and upper part of the in- 
teſtines ; ſecondly, the lymphatics or. all the other branches of the 
abſorbeat veſſels, which ariſe from the ſkin, mucous membranes, cel- 
lular. membranes, and the various glands. Theſe two-diviſions act 
by reverſe ſympathy with each other in the hot fits of fever with 
debility, though. by direct ſympathy in the cold. ones. The third 
diviſion conſiſts of the ſecerning veſſels of the ſtomach and upper in- 
teſtines; and the fourth of the ſecerning veſſels of all the other parts 
of the body, as the capillary glands of the ſkin,. lungs, and cellular 
membrane, and the various other glands belonging to the ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem. Many of theſe frequently, but the capillaries always, 
act by reverſe ſympathy with thoſe of the third diviſion above men- 
tioned in the hot fits of fever with debility, though by direct ſympa- 
thy with them in the cold fits. Fifthly, the muſcular fibres of the 
ſtomach, and upper inteſtines; and ſixthly, the muſcular fibres of the 
heart and arteries. The actions of theſe two laſt diviſions of moving 
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fibres act by direct ſympathy with each other, both in the cold and 
hot fits of fevers with debility. 

The efficient cauſe of thoſe apparent Nie in fevers with 
weak pulſe may be thus underſtood. In the cold paroxyſm of fever 
with weak pulſe the part firſt affected I believe to be the ſtomach, 
and that it has become torpid by previous violent exertion, as by 
ſwallowing contagious matter mixed with faliva, and not by defect 
of ſtimulus, as from cold or hunger. The actions of this important 
organ, which ſympathizes with almoſt every part of the body, being 
thus much diminiſhed or nearly deſtroyed, the ſenſorial power of 
aſſociation is not excited; which in health contributes to move the 
heart and arteries, and all the reſt of the ſyſtem ; whence au univer- 
ſal torpor occurs. 

When the hot fit approaches, the ſtomach in fevers with ſtrong 
pulſe regains its activity by the accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
of either irritation, if it was the part firſt affected, or of aſſociation if 
it was affected in ſympathy with ſome other torpid part, as the ſpleen 
or liver; which accumulation is produced during its torpor. At the 
ſame time all the other parts of the ſyſtem acquire greater energy of 
action by the accumulation of the fenſorial power of aſſociation, which 
was produced, during their inactivity in the cold fit. 

But in fevers with weak pulſe the ſtomach, whoſe ſenſorial power 
of irritation had been previouſly exhauſted by violent action, acquires 
no ſuch quick accumulation of ſenſorial power, but remains in a ſtate 
of torpor after- the hot fit commences. The heart and arteries re- 
main alſo in a ſtate of torpor, becauſe there continues to be no 
excitement of their power of aſſociation owing to the torpid motions . 
of the ſtomach ; but hence it happens, that there exiſts at this time 
a great accumulation of the power of aſſociation in the leſs active 
fibres of the heart and arteries; which, as it is not excited and ex- 
pended by them, increaſes the aſſociability of the next link of the 
aſſociated chain of motions, which conſiſts of the capillaries or other 
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glands; and that in fo great a degree as to aftuate them with unna- 
tural energy, and thus to produce a perpetual hot fit of fever. Be- 
cauſe the aſſociability of the capillaries is ſo much increaſed by the 
accumulation of this power, owing to the leſſened activity of the 
heart and arteries, as to over-balance the leſſened excitement of it by 
the weaker movements of the heart and arteries. 


6. When the accumulation of the ſenforial power of irritation 
cauſed by defect of ſtimulus is greater in the firſt link of a train of 
actions, to which aſſociated motions are catenated, than the deficiency 
of the excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in the next 
link, what happens ?—the ſuperabundance of the unemployed ſen- 
ſorial power of the firſt link is derived to the ſecond; the aſſociability 
of which thus becomes ſo greatly increaſed, that it acts more vio- 
lently than natural, though the excitement of its power of aſſociation 
by the leſſened action of the firſt link is leſs than natural. So that 
in this ſituation the withdrawing of an accuſtomed ſtimulus in ſome 
parts of the ſyſtem will decreaſe the irritative motions of that part, 
and at the ſame time occaſion an increaſe of the aſſociate motion of 
another part, which is catenated with it. 

This circumſtance nevertheleſs can only occur in thoſe parts of 
the ſyſtem, whoſe natural actions are perpetual, and the accumula- 
tion of ſenſorial power on that account very great, when their ac- 
tivity is much leſſened by the deduction of their uſual ſtimulus; and 
are therefore only to be found in the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, or in the 
alimentary canal, or in the glands and capillaries. Of the firſt of 
which the following is an inſtance. | 

The reſpiration of a reduced atmoſphere, that is of air mixed with 
hydrogene or azote, quickens the pulſe, as obſerved in the caſe of 
Mrs. Eaton by Dr. Reynolds and Dr. Thornton; to which Dr, 
Beddoes adds in a note, that ** he never ſaw. an inſtance in which a 
lowered atmoſphere did not at the moment. quicken. the pulſe, while 
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it weakened the action of the heart and arteries.” Conſiderations on 
Factitious Airs, by Thomas Beddoes and James Watt, Part III. p. 67. 
Johnſon, London. By the aſſiſtance of this new fact the curious 

circumſtance of the quick production of warmth of the ſkin on co- 
vering the head under the bed-clothes, which every one muſt at ſome 
time have experienced, receives a more ſatisfactory explanation, than 
that which is given in Claſs IV. 1. 1. 2. which was printed before 
this part of Dr. Beddoes's Conſiderations was publiſhed. | 

For if the blood be deprived of its accuſtomed quantity of oxygen, 

as in covering the head in bed, and thus breathing an air rendered im- 
pure by repeated reſpiration, or by breathing a factitious air with leſs 
proportion of oxygen, which in common reſpiration paſſes through 
the moiſt membranes of the lungs, and mixes with the blood, the 
pulſations of the heart and arteries become weaker, and conſe- 
quently quicker, by the defect of the ſtimulus of oxygen. And as 
theſe veſſels are ſubje& to perpetual motion, the accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of irritation becomes ſo great by their leſſened ac- 
tivity, that it excites the veſſels next connected, the cutaneous capil- 
laries for inſtance, into mere energetic actions, fo as to produce in- 
creaſed heat of the {kin, and greater perſpiration. | 

How exactly this reſembles a continued fever with weak mud quick 
pulſe !—in the latter the action of the heart and arteries are lefſencd 
by defect of the excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 
owing to the torpor or leſſened actions of the ſtomach ; hence the 
accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in this caſe, as the 
accumulation of that of irritation in the former, becomes ſo abundant 
as to excite into increaſed action the parts moſt nearly connected, as - 
the cutaneous capillaries, 

In reſpe& to the circumſtance mentioned by Sydenham, that co- 
vering the head in bed in a ſhort time relieved the pertinacious ſick- 
neſs of the patient, it muſt be obſerved, that when the action of the 
heart and arteries become weakened by the want of the due ſtimulus 
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of the proper quantity of oxygen in the blood, that an accumulation 
of the ſenſorial power of irritation occurs in the fibres of the heart 
and arteries, which then is expended on thoſe of the capillary glands, 
increaſing their actions and conſequent ſecretions and heat. And 
then the ſtomach is thrown into ſtronger action, both by the greater 
excitement of its natural quantity of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation 
by the increaſed actious of the capillaries, and alſo by ſome increaſe 
of aſſociability, as it had been previouſly a long time in a ſtate of tor- 
por, or leſs activity than natural, as evinced by its perpetual fick- 
nels. 

ln a manner ſomewhat Gan to thin; is the redneſs of the-ſkin 
produced in angry people by the ſuperabundance of the unemployed 
ſenſorial power of volition, as explained in Claſs IV. 2. 3. 5. Rubor 
ex ird. From hence we learn how, when people in fevers with weak 
pulſe, or in dropſies, become inſane, the abundance of the unemployed 
ſenſorial power of volition increaſes the actions of the whole moving 
ſyſtem, and cures thoſe diſeaſes. 


7. As the orgaſm af the capillaries in fevers with weak pulſe is 
immediately cauſed by the torpid actions of the heart and arteries, as 
above explained, this ſupplies us with another indication of cure in 
{ſuch fevers, and that is to ſtimulate theſe organs. This may pro- 
bably be done by ſome kind of medicines, which are known to paſs 
into the blood unchanged in ſome of their properties. It is poſſible 
that nitre, or its acid, may paſs into the blood and increaſe the co- 
lour of it, and thus increaſe its ſtimulus, and the ſame may be 
ſuppoſed of other ſalts, neutral or metallic? As rubia tinctoria, 
madder, colours the bones of young animals, it muſt paſs into the 
blood with its colouring matter at leaſt unchanged, and perhaps many 
other medicines may likewiſe affect the, blood, and thus act by 
ſtimulating the heart and arteries, as well as by ſtimulating the ſto- 
mach; which circumſtance deſerves further attention. 
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Another way of immediately ſtimulating the heart and arteries 
would be by transfuſing new blood into them. Is it poſſible that any 
other fluid beſides blood, as chyle, or milk, or water, could, if ma- 
naged with great art, be introduced ſafely or advantageouſly iuto the 
vein of a living · animal? 

A third method of exciting the heart and arteries immediately is 
by increafing the natural ſtimulus of the blood, and is well worthy 
experiment in all fevers with weak pulſe ;. and that conſiſts in ſup- 
plying the blood with a greater proportion. of oxygen; which may 
be done by reſpiration, if the patient was to breathe either oxygen 
gas pure, or diluted with atmoſpheric air, which might be given to- 
many gallons frequently in a day, and by paſſing through the moiſt 
membranes of the lungs, according to the experiments of Dr. Prieſt— 
ley, and uniting with the blood, might render it more ſtimulant, and 
thus excite the heart and arteries into greater action! May not ſome 
eaſier method of exhibiting oxygen gas by reſpiration be diſcovered, 
as by uſing very ſmall quantities. of hyper-oxygenated marine acid 
gas very ma diluted with atmoſpheric aur ? 


XII. Torpor of the Stomach and upper Inteflines.. 


1. The principal circumſtance, which ſupports the increaſed ac- 
tion of the capillaries. in continued fever with weak pulſe, is their 
reverſe ſympathy with. thoſe of the ſtomach and upper inteſtines,. or 
with thoſe of-the heart and arteries. The torpor of the ſtomach and 
upper inteſtines is apparent in continued fevers from the total. want of 
appetite for ſolid food, beſides the ſickneſs with which. fevers gene- 
rally commence, and the frequent diarrhoea with: indigeſted ſtools, at 
the fame time the thirſt of the patient is ſometimes urgent at the 
intervals of the ſickneſs. Why the ſtomach can at this time take 
fluids by intervals, and not ſolids, is difficult to explain; except it be 
1 as ſome have affirmed, that the Iadteal: abſorbents are a dif- 
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ferent branch from the lymphatic abſorbents, and that in this caſe 
the former only are in a ſtate of permanent torpor. 


2. The torpor of the heart and arteries is known by the weak - 
neſs of the pulſe. When the actions of the abſorbents of the ſto- 
mach are diminiſhed by the exhibition of ſmall doſes of digitalis, or 
become retrograde by larger ones, the heart and arteries a& more 
feebly by direct ſympathy ; but the cellular, cutaneous, and pulmonary 
abſorbents are excited into greater action. Whence in anaſarca the 
fluids in the cellular membrane throughout the whole body are ab- 
ſorbed during the ſickneſs, and frequently a great quantity of atmoſ- 
pheric moiſture at the ſame time; as appears by the very great dif- 
charge of urine, which ſometimes happens in theſe caſes z and in 
ileus the prodigious evacuations by vomiting, which are often a hun- 
dred fold greater than the quantity ſwallowed, evince the great 
action of all the other abſorbents during the ſickneſs of the ſtomach. 


3. But when the ſtomach is rendered permanently ſick by an 
emetic drug, as by digitalis, it is not probable, that much accumu- 
lation of ſenſorial power is ſoon produced in this organ; becauſe its 
uſual quantity of ſenſorial power is previouſly exhauſted by the great 
ſtimulus of the foxglove; and hence it ſeems probable, that the great 
accumulation of ſenſorial power, which now cauſes the increaſed 
action of the abſorbents, is produced in conſequence of the inactivity 
of the heart and arteries ; which inactivity is iuduced by deficietit 
excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation between thoſe organs 
and the ſtomach, and not by any previous exhauſtion of their natural 
quantity of ſenſorial power; whereas in ileus, where the torpor of 
the ſtomach, and conſequent ſiekneſs, is indueed by reverſe ſympathy 
with an inflamed inteſtine, that is, by diſſevered or defective aſſocia- 
tion; the accumulation of ſenſorial power, which in that diſeaſe ſo 
violently 9 cellular, pulmonary, and outaneous abſorbents, is 
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apparently produced by the torpor of the ſtomach and lacteals, and 
the conſequent accumulation. of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation in 
them owing to their leſſened action in ſickneſs. 


4. This accounts for the dry ſkin in fevers with weak pulſe; 
where the ſtomach and the heart and arteries are in a torpid ſtate; 
and for the ſudden emaciation-of the body; becauſe the actions of the 
cellular and cutaneous abſorbents are increaſed by reverſe ſympathy 
with thoſe of the ſtomach, or with thoſe of the heart and arteries ; 
that is by the expenditure of that ſenſorial power of aſſociation, which 
is accumulated in. conſequence of the torpor of the ſtomach and heart 
and arteries,. or of either of them; this alſo explains the ſudden ab- 
ſorption of the milk in puerperal fevers; and contributes along with 
the heat of the reſpired air to the dryneſs. of. the mucous membrane 
of the tongue and noſtrils. 


5. Beſides the reverſe 3 with which the abſorbent veſ- 
ſels of the ſtomach and upper inteſtines act in reſpect to all the other 
abſorbent veſſels, as in the exhibition of digitalis, and in-ileus; 
there is another reverſe ſympathy exiſts between the capillaries, or 
fecretory veſſels of the ſtomach, and thoſe of the tkin. Which may 
nevertheleſs be occaſioned by the accumulation of ſenſorial power by 
the torpor of the heart and arteries, which is induced by direct ſym- 
pathy with the ſtomach; thus when the tarpor of the ſtomach re- 
mains in a fever- fit, which might otherwiſe have intermitted, the tor- 
por of the heart and arteries remains alſo by direct ſympathy, and the 
increaſed cutaneous capillary action, and conſequent heat, are pro- 
duced by reverſe ſympathy; and the fever is thus rendered continual, 
owing primarily to the torpor of the ſtomach. 


6. The reverſe ſympathy, which exiſts. between the capillaries of 
the ſtomach. and the cutaneous ET_ appears by the chillneſs of 
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ſome people after dinner; and contrary-wiſe by the digeſtion being 
ſtrengthened, when the ſkin is expoſed to cold air for a ſhort time; 


as mentioned in Claſs IV. 1. I. 4. and IV. 2. 1. 1. and from the 


heat and glow on the ſkin, which attends the action of vomiting ; for 
though when ſickneſs firſt commences, the ſkin is pale and cold; 
as it then partakes of the general torpor, which induces the fickneſs ; 
yet after the vomiting has continued ſome minutes, ſo that an accu- 
mulation of ſenſorial power exiſts in the capillaries of the ſtomach, 
and of the ſkin, owing to their diminiſhed action; a glow. of the 
{kin ſucceeds, with ſweat, as well as with increaſed abſorption. 


7. Nevertheleſs in ſome ee the ſtomach and the heart 
and arteries ſeem to act by direct ſympathy with the cutaneous capil- 
laries, as in the fluſhing of the face and glow of the ſkin of ſome 
people after dinner; and as- in fevers with ſtrong pulſe. In theſe 
caſes there appears to be an increaſed production of ſenſorial power, 
either of ſenſation, as in the bluſh of ſname; or of volition, as in the 
bluſh of anger; or of en as in the fluſhed. face after dinner 
above mentioned. 

This increaſed action of the capillaries of the {kin along with the 
increaſed actions of the ſtomach and heart is perhaps to be eſteemed a 
ſynchronous-increaſe of action, rather than a ſympathy between thoſe 
organs, Thus the fluſhing of the face after dinner may be owing to 
the ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the brain being increaſed by the 
aſſociation of that organ. with the ſtomach, in a greater proportion 
than the increaſed expenditure of it, or may be owing alſo to the ſti- 
mulus of new chyle received into the blood.. | 


8. When the ſtomach. and the heart and arteries are rendered 
torpid in fevers, not only the cutaneous, cellular, and pulmonary ab- 
ſorbents are excited to act with greater energy; but alſo their correſ- 
pondeut capillaries and ſecerning veſſels or glands, eſpecially perhaps. 

thoſe. 
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thoſe of the ſkin, are induced into more energetic action. Whence 
greater heat, a greater ſecretion of perſpirable matter, and of mucus; 
and a greater abſorption of them both, and of aerial moiſture. Theſe 
reverſe ſympathies coincide with other animal facts, as in eruption of 
ſmall pox on the face and neck the feet become cold, while the face 
and neck are much fluſhed; and in the hemiplagia, When one arm 
and leg become diſobedient to volition, the patient is perpetually 
moving the other. Which are well accounted for by the accumula- 
tion of ſenſorial power in one part of an aſſociated ſeries of actions, 
when leſs of it is expended by another part of it; and by a deficiency 
of ſenſorial power in the ſecond link of aſſociation, when too much 
of it is expended by the firſt. 


9. This doctrine of reverſe ſympathy enables us to account for that 
difficult problem, why in continued fevers the increaſed action o 
the cutaneous, cellular, and pulmonary capillaries proceeds without in- 
terruption or return of cold fit; though perhaps with ſome exacerba- 
tions and remiſſions; and that diring a quarter, or *half, or three 
quarters, or à whole lunation ; while at the ſame time the pulſations 
of the heart and arteries are weaker than natural. 

To this ſhould be added the direct ſympathy, which exiſts be- 
tween the periſtaltic motions of the fibres of the ſtomach, and the 
pulfations of the heart. And that the ſtomach has become torpid by 
the too great ſtimulus of ſome poiſonous or contagious matter ; and 
this very intricate idea of continued fever with feeble pulſe is reduced 
to curious ſimplicity. | 

The direct ſympathy of the ſtomach and heart. and arteries not 
only, appears from the ſtronger and. ſlower pulſe of perſons exhauſted 
by fatigue, after they have drank a glaſs of wine, and eaten a few 
8 but appears alſo from the exhibition of large doſes of 
digitalis; when the patient labours under great and inceſfarce efforts 
to vomit, at the ſame time that the actions of the abſorbent ſyſtem 

are 
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are known to be much increaſed by the baſty abſorption of the ſerous 
fluid in anaſarca, the pulſations of the heart become ſlow and inter- 
mittent to an alarming degree. See Claſs IV. 2. 1. 17. and 18. 


10. It would aſſiſt us much in the knowledge and cure of fevers, 
if we could always determine, which part of the ſyſtem was pri- 
marily affected; and whether the torpor of it was from previous ex- 
ceſs or defect of ſtimulus; which the induſtry of future obſervers 
muſt diſcover. Thus if the ſtomach be affected primarily, and that 
by previous exceſs of ſtimulus, as when certain quantities of opium, 
or wine, or blue vitriol, or arſenic, are ſwallowed, it is ſome time in 
recovering · the quantity of ſenſorial power previouſly exhauſted by 
exceſs of ſtimulus, before any accumulation of it can occur. But if 
it be affected with torpor ſecondarily, by ſympathy with ſome diſtant 
part; as with the torpid capillaties of the ſkin, that is by defective 
excitement of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation; or if it be affected 
by defect of ſtimulus of food of of heat; it ſooner acquires fo much 
accumulation of ſenforial power, as to be enabled to accommodate it-- 
felf to its leſſened ſtimulus by increaſe of its irritability, 

Thus in the hemicrania the torpor generally commences in a diſ- 
eaſed tooth, and the membranes about the temple, and alſo thoſe of 
the ſtomach become torpid by direct ſynchronous ſympathy ;. and 
pain of the head, and fickneſs ſapervene ; but no fever or quickneſs. 
of pulſe. In this caſe the torpor of the ſtomach is owing to defect 
of the ſenſorial power of affociation, which is cauſed by the too 
feeble actions of the membranes ſurrounding the diſeaſed tooth, and 
thus the train of ſympathy ceaſes here without affecting the motions 
of the heart and arterles; but where contagious matter is ſwallowed into 
the ſtomach, the ſtomach after a time becotnes-torpid from exhauſtion. 
of the ſenſorial power of irritation, and the heart and arteries act feebly 
from defect of the excitement of the power of aſſociation. In the former 
caſe the torpor of the ſtomach is conquered by accumulation of the. 

power” 
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power of aflociation in one or two whole days; in the latter it recovers 
by accumulation of the power of irritation in three or four weeks. 

In intermittent fevers the ſtomach 1s generally I believe affected ſe- 
condarily by ſympathy with the torpid cutaneous capillaries, or with 
{ome internal torpid viſcus, and on this account an accumulation of ſen- 
ſorial power ariſes in a few hours ſufficient to reſtore the natural irrita- 
bility of this organ; and hence the hot fit ſucceeds, and the fever i inter- 
mits. Or if this accumulation of ſenſorial power becomes exceſſive 


and permanent, the continued Heuer with Meng Dale is Rroaduced, or 


febris irritativa. 


In continved fevers the 1 is ae 1 3 affected 
with torpor by previous exceſs of ſtimulus, and couſequent exhauſtion 


of ſenſorial power, as when contagious matter is ſwallowed with the 


ſaliva, and it is then much ſlower in producing an accumulation of 
ſenſorial power ſufficient to reſtore its healthy irritability; which is 
a frequent cauſe of continued fever with weak pulſe or febris i inirrita- 
tiva. Which conſiſts, after the cold fit is over, in a more frequent 
and more feeble action of the heart and arteries, owing to their di- 
rect ſympathy with the muſcular fibres of the torpid ſtomach; toge- 
ther with an, increaſed action of the capillaries, glands, and abſorbents 
of the ſkin, and cellular membrane, owing to their reverſe ſympathy 


with the torpid capillaries, glands, and abſorbents of the nn. or 
with thoſe or the heart and artorieg , 1 big 
Or in more accurate language. 1. The febris 3 or 1 
with weak pulſe, commences with torpor of the ſtomach, occaſioned 
by previous exhauſtion of ſenſorial power of irritation by the ſtimulus 
of contagious matter ſwallowed with the ſaliya. 2. The whole 
ſyſtem becomes torpid from defect of the excitement of the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation owing to the too feeble actions of the ſtomach, 


this is the cold fit. 3. The whole ſyſtem, except the i 


the upper uiteſtines, and the heart and arteries, falls into increaſed 


action, or orgaſm, owing to accumulation of ſenſorial power of aflo- 
I clat ion 
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ciation during their previous torpor, this is the hot fit. 4. The ſto- 
mach and upper inteſtines have not acquired their natural quantity of 
ſenſorial power of irritation, which was previouſly exhauſted by vio- 
lent action in conſequence of the ſtimulus of contagious matter, and 
the heart and arteries remain torpid from deficient excitement of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation owing to the too feeble actions of the 
ſtomach. 5. The accumulation of ſenſorial power of aſſociation in 
conſequence of the torpor of the heart and arteries — a petpe- 
tual p or increaſed action of the capillaries, 


11. From hence it may be deducted firſt, that when the torpor of 
the ſtomach firſt occurs, either as a primary effect, or as a ſecondary 
link of ſome aſſociate train or circle of motions, a general torpor of 
the ſyſtem ſometimes accompanies it, which conſtitutes the cold fit 
of fever; at other times no ſuch general torpor occurs, as curing the 
operation of a weak emetic,:or during ſea- ſickneſs. 

Secondly, After a time it generally happens, that a torpor of the | 
ſtomach ceaſes, and its aCtions are renewed with increaſe of vigour by 
accumulation of ſenſorial power during its quieſcence ; as after the 
operation of a weak emetic, or at the intervals of ſea-ſickneſs, or after 

the paroxyſm of an intermittent fever. 

Thirdly. The ſtomach is ſometimes much ſlower in recovering 
from a previous torpor, and is then the remote cauſe of continued 
fever with weak pulſe; which is owing to a torpor of thę heart and 
arteries, produced in conſequence of the deficient excitement of the 
power of aſſociation by the too weak actions of the ſtomach; and to 
an orgaſm of the capillaries of the other parts of the ſyſtem, in con- 
ſequence of the accumulation of ſenſorial power occaſioned by the 
inactivity of the heart and arteries. 

Fourthly. The torpor of the ſtomach is ſometimes ſo complete, 
that probably the origin of its nerves is likewiſe affected, and then no 
accumulation of ſenſorial power occurs. In this caſe the patient dies 
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for want of nouriſhment ; either in three or four weeks, of the inirri- 
tative fever; or without quick pulſe, by what we have called pareſis 

irritativa. Or he continues many years in a ſtate of total debility. 
Wben this torpor ſuddenly commences, the patient generally ſuffers 
epileptic fits or temporary inſanity from the diſagreeable ſenſation of 
ſo great a torpor of the ſtomach ; which alſo happens ſometimes at 
the eruption of the diſtin ſmall pox ; wheuce we have termed this 
- diſeaſe anorexia epileptica. See Claſs II. 2. 2, 1, and III. 1. 1. 7. and 
Suppl. I. 14. 3. 

Fifthly. When this torpor of the ſtomach is 1 in degree or ex- 
tent, and yet without recovering its natural irritability by eds, 
tion of ſenſorial power, as it flows after the cold fit of intermittent 
fever, or after the operation of mild emetics, or during ſyncope ; a 
permauent defect of its activity, and of that of the upper inteſtines, 
remains, which conſtitutes apepſia, cardialgia, enn and 
byſteria. See Claſs I. 3. 1. 3. and I. 2. 4. 5. 

Sixthly. If the torpor of the ſtomach be induced by direct ſym- 
pathy, as in conſequence of a previous torpor of the liver, or ſpleen, 
or ſkin, an accumulation of ſenſorial power will ſooner be produced 
in the ſtomach ; becauſe there has been no previous expenditure of 
it, the preſent torpor of the ſtomach ariſing from defect of aſſociation. 
Hence ſome fevers perfectly intermit, the ſtomach recovering its 
complete action after the torpor and conſequent orgaſm, which con- 
ſtitute theparoxyſm of fever, are terminated. 

Seventhly. If the torpor of the ſtomach be owing to defect of ir- 
ritation, as to the want of food, an accumulation of ſenſorial power 
ſoon oceurs with an increaſe of digeſtion, if food be timely applied; 
or with violent inflammation, if food be given in too great quantity 
after very long abſtinence. 

Eighthly. If the torpor of the Wesch be induced by defect of 
pleaſurable ſenſation, as when ſickneſs is cauſed by the ſuggeſtion of 
nauſeous ideas; an accumulation of ſenſorial power ſoon occurs, and 
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the ſickneſs ceaſes with the return of hunger; for in this caſe the 
inactivity of the ſtomach is occaſioned by the ſubduction of agreeable 
ſenſation, which acts as a ſubduction of ſtimulus, and not by exhauſt- 
ing the natural quantity of * . in the fibres or nerves of 
the ſtomach. 

Ninthly. If the torpor of the Scene be dec by a two- 
fold cauſe, as in ſea-fickneſs. See Vertigo rotatoria. Claſs IV. 2,1. 10. 
in which the firſt link of aſſociation acts too ſtrongly, and in conſe- 
quence expends more than uſual of the ſenſorial power of iritation-; 
and ſecondly in which ſenſation is produced between the links of 
aſſociation, and diſſevers or enfeebles them; the accumulation of 
ſenſorial power ſoon occurs in the ſtomach ; as no previous expendi- 
ture of it in that organ has occurred. Whence in fea-ſickneſs the 
perſons take food with eagerneſs at times, when the vm caſes for 
a few minutes, 

Tenthly. If the gaſtrie torpor be induced by previous violent 
exertion, as after intoxication, or after contagious matter has been 
ſwallowed, or ſome poiſons, as digitalis, or unte an accumulation 
of ſenforial power very flowly ſucceeds; whence long ſickneſs, or 
continued fever, becauſe the quantity of ſenſorial power already 
waſted muſt firſt be renewed, before an accumulation of it can be 
produced, 


12. This leads us to a ſecond indication of cure in continued 
fevers, which conſiſts in ſtrengthening the actions of the ſtomach; as 
the firſt indication conſiſted in decreaſing the actions of the Eutane- 
ous capillaries and abforbents. The actions of the ſtomaeh may 
ſometimes be increaſed by exhibiting a mild emetie; as an accumula- 
tion of ſenſorial power in the fibres of the ſtomach is produced during 
their retrograde actions. Beſides the evacuation of any noxious ma- 
terial from the ſtomach and duodenum, and from the abſorbents, 
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which open their mouths on their internal ſ arfaces, by their retrograde 
motion. 

It is probable, that whon mild emetics are given, as r 
or antimonium tartarizatum, or infufion of chamomile, they are re- 
jected by an inverted motion of the ſtomach and eſophagus in con- 
ſequence of difagreeable ſenſation, as duſt is excluded from the eye; 
and theſe actions having by previous habit been found effeQual, and 
that hence there is no exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation. 
But where ſtrong emetics are adminiſtered, as digitalis, or contagious 
matter, the previous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation 
ſeems to be a cauſe of the continued retrograde actions and ſickneſs 
of the ſtomach. An emetic of the former kind may therefore 
ſtrengthen the power of the ſtomach immediately after its operation 
by the =» =p of ſenſorial power of irritation during its action. 
See Claſs IV. 1. 

Another within of decreaſing the action of the Romach for a time, 
and thence of increaſing it afterwards, is by the accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of irritation during its torpor; is by giving ice, iced 
water, iced creams, or iced wine. This accounts for the pleaſure, 
which many people in fevers with weak pulſe expreſs on en 
cold. beverage of any kind. 

A ſecond method of exciting the ſtomach into action, and of de- 
creaſing that of the "capillaries in conſequence, is by the ſtimulus of 
wine, opium, bark, metallic ſalts of antimony, ſteel, copper, arfenic, 
given in ſmall repeated quantities; which ſo long as they render the 
| pulſe flower are certainly of ſervice, and may be given. warm or colo, 
as moſt agreeable to. the patient. For it is poſſible, that the capil- 
laries of the ſtomach. may act too. violently, and produce heat, at 
the ſame time that the large muſcles of it may be in a torpid ſtate; 
which curious! *circumſtance future obſervations muſt determine. 

Thirdly. Hot fomentation on the region of the ſtomach might 

be of * eſſential ſervice by its ſtimulus, as heat penetrates the 
| | ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem not by the abſorbent veſſels, but by external influence ; 
whence the uſe of - hot fomentation to the head in torpor of the 
brain; and the uſe of hot bath in caſes of general debility, which 
has been much too frequently neglected from a popular error occa- 
ſioned by the unmeaning application of the word relaxation to animal 
power. If the fluid of heat could be directed to paſs through parti- 
cular parts of the body with as little diffuſion of its influence, as that 
of electricity in the ſhocks from Gi jar, it might be employed 
with ſtill greater advantage. 

Fourthly. The uſe of repeated ſmall cle hocks through the 
region of the ſtomach might be of ſervice in fevers with. weak pulſe, 
and well deſerves a trial; twenty or thirty ſmall ſhocks. twice a day 
for a week or two would be a promiſing experiment. 

Fifthly. A bliſter on the back, or ſides, or on the pit of the ſto- 
mach, repeated in ſucceſſion, by ſtimulating the ſkin frequently 
ſtrengthens the action of the ſtomach by exciting the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation ; this eſpecially in thoſe fevers where the ſkin of the ex- 
tremities, as of the hands or noſe or ears, ſooner becomes cold, when 
expoſed to the air, than uſual, _ 

Sixthly, . The action of the ſtomach may be increaſed by prevent- 
ing too great expenditure of ſenſorial power in the link of previous 
motion with which it is catenated, eſpecially if the action of that 
liak be g greater than natural. Thus as the capillaries of the ſkin act 
too. violently-in fevers with weak pulſe, if theſe are expoſed to cold 
air or cold water, the ſenſorial power, which previouſly occafioned 
their orgaſm, becomes accumulated, and tends to increaſe the action 
of the ſtomach; thus in thoſe fevers with weak pulſe and hot ſkin, if 
the ſtomach be ſtimulated by repeated ſmall doſes of bark and wine 
or opium, and be further excited at the ſame time by accumulation 
of ſenſorial power occaſioned, by rendering the capillaries torpid by 
cold air or water, this twofold W 1s frequently attended with. 
viſible good effect. | 3 

By 
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By thus Axles the torpid ſtomach into 'preater action, the 
motions of the bpeift and arteries will likeWiſe be increaſed by the 
greater excitement of the power of aſſoclation. And the capillaries of 
the kin will ceaſe to act ſo vieltitly,. fromm their not pöſfeffing fo 
great a ſuperfluity of ſenſorial power as during the greater ' quieſcence 
of the ſtomach and of the heart arid atteries. Which is in ſome cir- 
cumſtances ſimilar to the cuttotis phenomenon mentioned in Claſs IV. 
2: 2. 10; Where, by covering the chill feet with fannel at thie 
eruption of the ſmall- pon, the points of the flahnel ſtitmnulate the {kit 

of the feet into greater action, and the quantity of heat, Which they 
poſſeſs, is alſo confined, or inſulated, and further creaſes by its ſti- 
mulus the activity of the cutanebus veſfels. of the feet; and by that 
circumſtance abates the too great action * Fiche n of the face, 
and 1 Galdquent' heat of it. d 3 Ahn! 


. . * . 
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The following 1 of continued fever Wich 1 fquently 6 fi during 
its progreſs, as it is leſs complicate than uſual, may "illuſtrate this 
doctrine. Maſter S. D. an active boy about eight years of age, had 
been much in the ſnow for many days, and fat i in the claſſical ſchool 
with wet feet; he had alſo about a fortnight attended a writing 
ſchool, where many children of the lower order were inſtructed, 
He was ſeized on February the 8th, 179 5, with great languor, and 
pain in his forehead, with vomiting and perpetual ſickneſs; his pulſe 
weak, but not very frequent. He took an emetic, and on the next 
day, had a bliſter, which checked the ſiekneſs only for a few hours; 
his ſkin became perpetually hot, and dry; and his tongue white and 

| furred; his pulſe when aſleep about 104 ina minute, and wHEt awake 

; about 112. | 
| Fourth day of the diſeaſe He has had another bliſter, the pain 
of 


* 
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of his head is gone, but the ſickneſs continues by intervals; he re- 
fuſes to take any ſolid food, and will drink nothing but milk, or milk 
and water, cold. He has two or three very liquid ſtools every day, 
which are ſomtimes green, but generally of a darkiſh yellow, with. 
great flatulency both upwards and downwards at thoſe times. An 
antimonial powder was once given, but inſtantly rejected; a ſpoonful 
of decoction of bark was alſo exhibited with the ſame event. His 
legs are bathed, and his hands and face are moiſtened twice a day for 
half an hour in warmiſh water, Which is nevertheleſs much colder 
than his ſkin. 

Eighth day. His ſkin continues hot and dry without any obſerv- 
able remiſſions, with liquid ſtools and much flatulency and ſickneſs; 
his water when obferved was of a ſtraw colour. He has aſked for 
cyder, and drinks nearly a bottle a day mixed with cold water, and. 
takes three drops of laudanum twice a day. 

Twelfth day. He continues 'much the fame, takes no milk, 
drinks only cyder and water, ſkin hot and dry, tongue hot and 
furred, with Lan ſtools, and ſickneſs always at the ſame time; llceps 
much. 

Sixteenth day. Was apparently more torpid, and once rather de- 
| lious; pulſe 112. Takes only capillaire and water? ſleeps much. 

Twentieth day. Pulſe 100, ſkin dry but leſs hot, liquid ſtools 
not ſo frequent, he is emaciated to a great degree, he has eaten half a 
tea-cup full of cuſtard to day, drinks only capillaire and water, has 
thrice taken two large ſpoonfuls of decoction of bark with three drops. 
of laudanum, We to have his legs bathed, and will now take no- 
thing but three drops of laudanum twice a day, 

Twenty-fourth day. He has gradually taken more cuſtard' every 
day, and began to attend to ſome new play things, and takes wine 
{yllabub. Z 

, - Twenty-ezghth day. He daily. grows ſtronger, eats eggs, and: 

8 bread 


l 
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and butter, aud ſleeps immediately after his food, can creep on his 
hands and knees, but cannot ſtand erect. 

Thirty ſecond day. He cannot yet ſtand alone ſafely, but ſeems 
hourly to improve in ſtrength of body, and activity of mind. 

In this caſe the remote gk of his fever could not be well aſcer- 
tained, as it might be from having his feet cold for many ſucceſſive 
days, or from contagion ; but the latter ſeems more probable, becauſe 
his younger 85 became ill of a ſimilar fever about three weeks 
afterwards, and probably received the infection from him. The diſ- 
eaſe commenced with great torpor of the ſtomach, which was ſhewn 
by his total averſion to folig food, and perpetual ſickneſs; the watery 
ſtools, which were ſometimes green, or of a darkiſh yellow, were 
owing to the acrimony, or acidity, of the contents of the bowels; 
which as well as the flatulency were occaſioned by indigeſtion. 
This torpor of the ſtomach continued throughout the whole fever, 
and when it ceaſed, the fever ceaſed along with it. 

The contagious material of this fever 1 lappols to have been mixed 
with the ſaliva, and ſwallowed into the ſtomach ; that it excited the 
veſſels, which conſtitute the ſtomach, into the greateſt irritative mo- 
tion like arſenic : which might not be perceived, and yet might render 
that organ paralytie or mrritable in a moment of time; as animals 
ſometimes die by one ſingle exertion, and conſequent paralyſis, with- 
out a ſecond ſtruggle ; as by lightning, or being ſhot through the 
back part of the brain; of both which 1 have bony inſtances, I had 
once an opportunity of inſpecting two oxen, a few minutes after they 
were killed by lightning under a crab-tree on moiſt ground in long 
graſs ;; and obſerved, that they could not have ſtruggled, as the graſs 
was not preſſed or bent near them; 1 have alſo ſeen two horſes ſhot 
through the cerebellum, who never once drew in their legs after 
they firſt ſtretched them out, but died inſtantaueouſly; in a ſimilar 
manner the lungs ſeem to be rendered inſtantly inanimate by the 


fumes of burning ſulphur. | 
The 
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The lungs may be ſometimes primarily aſſedted with contagious 
matter floating in the atmoſphere as well as the ſtomach, as men - 
tioned in article 9. of this Supplement. But probably this may oc- 
cur much leſs frequently, becauſe the oxygene of the atmoſphere 
does not appear to be taken into the blood by animal abſorption, as 
the ſaliva in the ſtomach, but paſſes through the moiſt membranes 
into the blood, like the ethereal fluids of electricity or heat, or by 
chemical attraction, and in conſequence the contagious matter may 
be left behind; except it may ſometimes be abſorbed along with 
the mucus; of Which however in this caſe there a appeared no 
ſymptoms. Ade 0] 

The tonſils are other organs liable to receive eontagious matter, as 
iu the ſmall-pox, ſearlet- fever, and in other ſenſitive inirritated 
fevers ; but no ſymptom of this appeared here, as the tonſils were at 
no time of the fever inflamed, though they were ines child e 
ouſly: uncommenly large. 

The pain of the forehead does not ſeem to have been of the inter. 
nal parts of the head, becauſe the nerves, which ſerve the ſtomach, 
are not derived from the anterior part of the brain; but it ſeems to 
have been owing to a torpor of the external membranes about the 
forehead from their direct ſympathy with thoſe of the ftomach; 
that is, from the deficient excitement of the ſenſorial power of 
aſſociation; and ſeemed in nn meaſure mee emetics 
and bliſters, 

The pulſations of the heart were weaker and in bee ne 
than natural, owing to their direct ſympathy with the torpid periſ- 
taltic motions of the ſtomach ; b is, to * deficient excitement of 
the ſenſorial power of aſſociation. 0 

The action of the cutaneous 1 N e wete 
ſtronger than natural, as appeared; by the perpetual heat and dryneſs 
of the ſkin; which was owing to their reverſe ſympathy with the 
heart and arteries. This weaker and quicker action of the heart 

Vor. II. | 4 H and 
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and arteries, and the ſtronger action of the cutaneous capillaries and 
abſorbents, continued throughout the diſeaſe, and may be ſaid to have 
conſtituted the _— of ans the n of the aneh nen 
remote-cauſe.'? | 915 U Stur 1119 

His tongue; was: not 1 eee or very 3 nor his breath: 
very hot; which ſhewed, that there was no great increaſe of the 
action of the mucgus. abſorbents, nor of the pulmonary capillaries, 
and yet ſufficient to produce great emaciation. His urine Was nearly 
natural both in quantity and colour; Which me wed, that there was 
no increaſe of action either of the kiduies, or of the e * 
ſorbents. 

The bathing his legs and hands and face for half an do twice a 
day ſeemed to refreſh. him, and. ſometimes made his pulſe flower, 
and thence I ſuppoſe ſtrouger. This ſeems to have been, cauſed, by 
the water, though ſobtepid, being much below the heat of his ſkin; 
and conſequently contributing to cool the capillaries, and by ſatiating 
the abſorbents to re ow . een an the dryneſs of The 
* oft 30327151. as Mon oft: tir zrnd Aron t: io 7 

: He continued: the: aſorlef hone: ee tioQure of opium from 
ee eighth day: tothe twenty- fourth; and for the three preced- 
ing days took along with it two large ſpoonfuls of an infuſion or 
bark in equat parts of wine and water. The formet of theſe by its 
ſtimulus ſeemed to deereaſe his languor for a'tithe, and the erg to 
ce his returning power of digeſtion. 

The daily exacerbations or remiſſions were obſcure, and not well 
attended to; but he appeared to be worſe on the fourteenth or 
fifteenth days, as his pulſe was then quickeſt, and his inattention 
greateſt; and he began to get better on the twentieth or twenty-firſt 
days of his diſeaſe; for the pulſe then became leſs frequent, and his 
fkin, cooler, and he took rather more food: theſe Grcortiſlances, 
BIT to e the 1 an of lunation. 
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1. 18 the Roach is primarily affected with torpof not by de. 
1 of ſtimulus, but in conſequence « of the previous exhayſtion | of i its 
ſenſorial power ; and not ſecondarily by i its aſſociation with other 
torpid parts; 3 it ſeems to be the general "cauſe of the we 10 Pulſatiogs 
of the heart and arteries, and 1 6 conſequent increaſed. a 


ion of the 
car pilaries, whi ch copſtitiits.« conti ned Fever, with! weak, pul Ie.” In 
4 +31 Y 


this fituatio on if the p patient recovers, It is i ing to the * retiovation of 
life iti the torpid Kosch, as hap = "the hal e ſyſtem-1 in winter- 
lleeping animals. A. ne perithes 1 t is: 9557 o the exhapſtion of 
the body for watt "of bofſen {hea fone by” indigeſfic 0 ; Which 


is haſtened 111 the e "ations of tlie : capillaries and ab- 
Ji; 16 VO 2991431 EBV fl THU VT 2 o . £194 C3 &f 
| ſorbents. © ; f 
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When the tomakh is pincdy: ade! by defect of dimulus, 
er or hunger; or ſecondarily by! defect of the power of aſſo- 
biation, as in intermittent fevers j; or laſtly in conſequence of the iri- 
ttoduction of the ſenſorial power aof ſenſation, as in inflarnmatory diſ- 
eaſes ; the actious of the heart and arteries: are not diminiſhed, a8 
when the ſtomach is Ipfitmarily affected with torpor by its previous 
exhauſtion of FenſorialÞpower, but! become greatly increaſed,” pro- 
ducing irritative%or? inflitaraterps fever) Where thisfever is conti- 
nued, though-withſotfie rethiffions and ec atious, the exceſſive 
action is at length ſo much leſſened by expenditure of ſenſorial 
power, as to gradually terminate in healthz | or fit bebbmes totally ex- 
hauſted; and death ſucoeeds the deſtruction of tho irritability and al- 
fociability;ofithe ſyſtems. 1111; bus 81 wer At 2 311; bag : 0011 
21 tavern} e oirw bobneng sd 03 viss 5113 Deus 1010 

3. There is alſo another termination N. diſeaſes 4 in conſequence 
of great torpor of the ſtomach, which are not always termed fevers ; 
1018704 N | 4H 2 one 
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one of theſe is attended with ſo great and univerſal torpor, that the 
patient dies in the firſt cold fit; that is, within twelve hours or leſs 
of the firſt ſeizure; this is commonty termed ſudden death. But the 
quickneſs of the pulſe, and the coldneſs with ſhuddering, and with 
fick ſtomach, di ſtinguiſhed, a caſe, which 1 lately ſaw, from the 
| ſudden deaths occaſioned by apoplexy, or ruptured blood-vellels, 

In hemicrania I believe the ſtomach is always affected ſecondarily, 
as no quickneſs = pulſe generally attends i it, and as the ſtomach re- 
covers its activity i in about two whole days 125 Hut i in the ſaying 
caſe, which 1 faw laſt. week, 1 ſup ppoſe — en  fuddenly be 
came paralytie, and cauſed ; in about a 5 the death of the patient. 
Ni ee a fine young lady about nineteen, bad bathed a few 
Per about a month before, in a e jor {prin g, and, Was always much. 
indiſpoſed a ef it; ſhe was. eize ed with a ; and cold Thuddering, 
with very 8 pulſe, which was ſucceeded by ; a violent ot fit.; 
during the next cold paroxyſm ſhe had a convulſion fit; and after 
that fymptoms of inſanity, ſo as to ſtrike and bite the attendhiits, and 
to ſpeak: furious language ; the fame circumſtances ocdurred during a 
third fit, in which I believe a ſtrait waiſtcoat:: was put on, and 
ſorae blood taken from her: during all · this time her ſtomach would: 
receive no nutriment, except ohee or tie a little wine and water. 
On the ſeventh day of; the diſeaſe, When I ſawy her, the extre- 
mities were cold, the pulſe auati tobe eountedi and ſhe Was unable to 

ſwallow, or to ſpeak 3 elyſter as. uſed with turpentine and muſk 
and opium, with warm arent but ſhe did not 5RGNer, from 
that cold fit. bao tbh. £5956 6; 438: | 

In this caſe the Wini fit and dn ſeem to 3 been 
violent efforts to relieve the diſugreeable ſenfation of. che paralytie 
ſtomach; and the quick pulſe, and returning fits of torpor and of 
orgaſm, evinced the diſeaſe to be attended with fever, though it 
. 155 been called duden a ene 8 
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4. Might not many be ſaved in theſe fevers with weak pulſe for a 
few weeks by the introduCtion of blood into a vein, once in two or 
three days; which might thus give further time for the recovery of 
the torpid ſtomach? Which ſeems to require ſome weeks to ac- 
quire its former habits of action, like the muſcles of paralytic patients, 
who have all their habits of voluntary aſſociations to form afreſh, as 
m infancy. 

If this experiment be again tried on the human ſubject, it ſhould 
be ſo contrived, that the blood in paſſing from the well perſon to the 
fick one ſhou}d not be expoſed to the air; it ſhould not be cooled or 
heated; and it ſhould be meaſured; all which may be done in the 
following manner. Procure two filver pipes, each about an inch 
long, in the form of funnels, wide at top, with a tail beneath, the 
former ſomething wider than a ſwan-quill, and the latter eſs than a 
ſmall crow-quill. Fix one of theſe;fiver funnels by its wide end to 
one end of the gut of a chicken freſh killed about four or ſiz-inclies 
long, and the other to the other end of the gut; then introduce the 
ſmall end of one funnel into the vein of the arm of a well perſon 
downwards towards the hand; and laying the gut with the other 
end on a water- plate heated to 99 degrees in a very warm rooms: let 
the blood run through it. Then preſſing the ſiuger on the gut near 
the arm of the well perſon, ſlide it along fo as to preſs out onę gut- 
ful into a cup, in order to aſcertain the quantity by weight. Then 
introduce the other end of the other funnel into a ſimilar vein in the 
arm of the ſick perſon upwards towards the ſhoulder; and by fliding 
one finger, and then another reciprocally, along the chicken's gut, ſo 
as to compreſs it, from the arm of the well perſon to the arm of the 
fick one, the blood may be meaſured, and thus the exact quantity 
known which is given and received. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 25. 


XV. Inflammation 
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10 , Ot - XV. . excited in fever. 


"Ix; When the actions of any part of the ſyſtem of capillaries as are 
excited to a certain degree, ſenſation is produced, along with a greater 
quantity of heat, as mentioned in the fifth article of this ſupplement. 
When this increaſed capillary action becomes ſtill more energetic, by 
the combined ſenſorial powers of ſenſation with irritation, new fibres 
are ſecreted, or new fluids, (which harden into fibres like the mucus 
ſecreted- by the filk-worm, or ſpider, or pinna,) from which new 
veſſels are conſtrued ; it is then termed inflammation: if this exiſts 
in the capillary veſſels of the cellular membrane or ſkin only, with 
_ feeble pulſations of the heart and arteries, the febris ſenſitiva inirritata, 
or malignant fever, occurs; if the coats of the arteries are alſo 1 in- 
famed, the febris ſenſitiva irritata, or inflammatory fever, exiſts, 

In all theſe fevers the part inflamed- is called a phlegmon, and by 
its violent actions excites ſo much pain, that is, ſo much of the ſen- 
dorial;power of ſenſation, as to produce more violent actions, and in- 
flammation, throughout the whole ſyſtem. Whence great heat 
fromthe excited capillaries of the ſkin, large and quick pulſations of 
the heart, full and hard arteries, with great univerſal ſecretions and 
abſorptions. Theſe perpetually continue, though with exacerba- 


tions and remiſſions; Which ſeem to be n by Wir or Tuner 
nen nl 


In this bination A. de I "alin ds. an Anat 
PPE of the ſecerning veſſels. of the brain, and conſequently an in- 
creaſed production of ſenſorial power; in leſs violent quantity of this 
diſeaſe however the increaſe of the action of the heart and arteries 
may be owing ſimply to the accumulation of ſenſorial power of aſſo- 
ciation in the ſtomach, when that organ is affected by ſympathy with 
Jome inflamed part. In the ſame manner as the capillaries are vio- 


lently 
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lently and permanently actuated by the accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation in the heart and arteries, when the ſtomach is 
affected primarily by contagious matter, and the heart and arteries ſe- 
condarily, Thus I ſuſpect, that in the diſtin& ſmall-pox the ſtomach 
is affected ſecondarily by ſympathy with the infected tonſils or ino- 
culated arm; but that in the confluent ſmall-pox the ſtomach is 
affected primarily, as well as the tonſils, by contagious ' matter mixed: 
with Shs faliva, and: ſwallowed. 


3. In af ans, fevers wth great arterial action, as the ſtomach 
is not always affected with torpor, and as there is a direct [ſympathy 
between the ſtomach and heart, ſome people have believed, that nau- 
ſeating doſes of ſome emetic drug, as of antimonium tartarizatum,. 
have been adminiſtered with advantage, abating by direct ſympathy- 
the actions of the heart. This theory is not ill founded, and the 
uſe of digitalis, given in ſmall. doſes, as from half a dram to a dram of 
the ſat urated tincture, two or three times a day, as well as other leſs 
violent emetic drugs, w be worth the attention of * 
phyſicians. 

Sickneſs might alſo be produced probably wah advantage by whirl- 
ing the patient in a chair ſuſpended from the cieling by two parallel 
cords; which after being revolved fifty or one hundred times in one 
direction, would return with great circular velocity, and produce 
vertigo, ſimilar I ſuppoſe to ſea·- ſickneſs. And laſtly the ſickneſs 
produced by reſpiring an atmoſphere mixed with one tenth of carbo- 
nated hydrogen, diſcovered by Mr. Watt, and publiſhed by Dr. 
Beddoon, would be well worthy exact and repeated experiment. 


4. Cool air, cool fomentations, or ablutions, are alfo uſeful in this 
inflammatory fever; as by cooling the particles of blood inthe cutaneous. 
and pulmonary veſlels, they muſt return to the heart with leſs ſtimulus, 
than when they are heated above the natural degree of ninety- eight. 


For r 


. 
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For this purpoſe ſnow and ice have been ſcattered on the patients in 
Italy; and cold bathing has been uſed at the eruption of the ſmall pox 


in China, and both, it is ſaid, with 2 Rt See Claſs III. 2. 1, 12, 
and Suppl. I. 8. 


5. The lancet however with repeated mild cathartics is the great 
agent in deſtroying this enormous excitement of the ſyſtem, ſo long 
as the ſtrength of the patient will admit of evacuations. Bliſters over 
the painful part, where the phlegmon or topical inflammation is 
ſituated, after great evacuation, is of evident ſervice, as in pleuriſy. 
Warm bathing for half an hour twice a day, when the patient 


becomes enfeebled, is of great benefit, as in peripneumony and 
rheumatiſm, 


6. When other means fail of ſucceſs in abating the violent ex- 
Citement of the ſyſtem in inflammatory diſeaſes, might not the ſhaved 
Head be covered with large bladders of cold water, in which ice or 
falt had been recently diflolved ; and changed as often as neceſſary, 
till the brain is rendered in ſome degree torpid by cold ?—Might 


not a greater degree of cold, as iced water, or ſnow, be applied to 
the cutaneous capillaries ? 


7. Another experiment 1 have frequently wiſhed to try, which 
cannot be done in private practice, and which 1 therefore recommend 
to ſome hoſpital phyſician ; and that is, to endeavour to ſti} the violent 
actions of the heart and arteries, after due evacuations by veneſection and 
cathartics, by gently compreſſing the brain. This might be done by 
ſuſpending a bed, ſo as to whirl the patient round with his head 
moſt diſtant from the center of motion, as if he lay acroſs a mill- 
None, as deſcribed in Sect. XVIII. 20. For this purpoſe a perpen- 
dicular ſhaft armed with iron gudgeons might have one end paſs 
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into the floor, and the other into a beam in the cieling, with an hori- 
zontal arm, to which a ſmall bed might be readily ſuſpended. 

By thus whirling the patient with increaſing velocity ſleep might 
be produced, and probably the violence of the actions of the heart and 
arteries might be diminiſhed in inflammatory fevers; and, as it is 
believed, that no- accumulation of ſenſorial power would ſucceed a 
torpor of the origin of the nerves, either thus procured by mechanical 

| compreſſion, or by the bladder-cap of cold water above deſcribed, the 
lives of thouſands might probably be ſaved by thus extinguiſhing 
the exacerbations of febrile paroxyſms, or preventing the returns of 
them. 

In fevers with weak pulſe ſleep, or a Auger of ſtupor, thus pro- 
duced, might prevent the too great expenditure of ſenſorial power, 
and thus contribute to preſerve the patient. See Claſs I. 2. 5. 10. on 
ſtupor. What might be the conſequence of whirling a perſon with 
his head next the center of motion, ſo as to force the blood from the 
brain into the other parts of the body, might be diſcovered by cau- 
tious experiment without danger, and might RR os to our 
W of curing fever. OY 


XVI. Recapitalation. 


1. The ſenſorial power wa the contraction of the fibres, and is 
excited into action by four different circumſtances, by the ſtimulus of 
external bodies, by pain or pleaſure, by deſire or averſion, or by the 
previous motions of other contraRing fibres. In the firſt ſituation it 
is called the ſenſorial power of irritation, in the ſecond the ſenſorial 
power of ſenſation, in the third the ſenſorial power of volition, and i in 
the fourth the ſenſorial power of affociation. 
Many parts of the body are excited into perpetual action, as the 
ſanguiferous veſſels conſiſting of the heart, arteries, and veins ; others 
Vol. II, 4 1 \ into 
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into nearly perpetual action, as the conglomerate and capillary glands; 
and others into actions ſtill ſome what leſs frequent, as the alimentary 
canal, and the lacteal and lymphatic abſorbents with their conglobate 
glands: all theſe are principally actuated by the ſeuſorial powers of ir- 
ritation, and of aſſociation ; but in ſome degree or at ſome times by 
thoſe of ſenſation, and even of volition. There are three kinds of 
ſtimulus, which may eaſily be occaſionally diminiſhed, that of heat on 
the ſkin, of food in the ſtomach, and of the oxygenous part of the 
atmoſphere, which mixes with the blood in reſpiration, and ſtimulates 
the heart and arteries, 


2. When any parts, which are naturally excited into perpetual ac- 
tion by ſtimulus, become torpid or leſs active from decreaſe of that 
ſtimulus; there firſt oecurs a decreaſe of the activity of the parts 
next catenated with them; thus going into cold water produces 
a torpor of the capillary veſſels of the lungs, as is known by the 
difficult reſpiration, which immediately occurs; for the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation, which naturally contributes to actuate the 
| lungs, is now leſs excited by the decreaſed actions of the cutaneous 
veſſels, with which they are catenated. This conſtitutes the cold fit 
of fever. 

There next occurs an accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
of irritation in the parts, which were torpid from defect of 
ſtimulus, as the cutaneous veſſels for inſtance when expoſed to 
cold air; and a ſimilar accumulation of the ſenſorial power of 
aſſociation occurs in the parts which were catenated with the for- 
mer, as the veſſels of the lungs in the example above men- 
tioned, Whence, if the ſubduQion of ſtimulus has not been too 
great, ſo as to impair the health of the part, the activity of the irri- 
tative motions returns, even though the ſtimulus continues leſs than 
uſual ; and thoſe of the aſſociate motions become conſiderably in- 
creaſed, becauſe theſe latter are now excited by the previous fibrous 
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motions, which now act as ſtrong or ſtronger than formerly, and 
have alſo acquired an accumulation of the ſenſorial power of affocia- 
tion. This accounts for the curious event of our becoming warm in 
a minute or two after remaining in water of about 80 degrees of 
heat, as in the bath at Buxton ; or in the cold air of a froſty ee 
of about 30 degrees of heat. 

But if the parts thus poſſeſſed of the accumulated ſenſorial powers 
of irritation and of aſſociation be expoſed again to their natural quan- 
tity of ſtimulus, a great exceſs of activity ſupervenes ; becauſe the 
fibres, which poſſeſs accumulated irritation, are now excited by their 
uſual quantity of ſtimulus; and thoſe which poſſeſs accumulated aſ- 
ſociation, are now excited by double ot treble the quantity of the 
preceding irritative fibrous motions, with be they are catenated ; 
this conſtitutes the hot fit of fever. 

Another important eircumſtance occurs, ne the parts, which 

are torpid from decreafed ſtimulus, do not accumulate a quantity of 
ſenſorial power ſufficient for the purpoſe of renewing their own na- 
tural quantity of action; but are nevertheleſs not ſo torpid, as to have 
the life of the part impaired. In this ſituation the ſuperabundance of 
the accumulated power of irtitation contributes to actuate the aſſo- 
ciate motions next catenated with them. Thus, when a perſon 
breathes air with leſs oxygene than natural, as by covering his head 
in bed, and thus reſpiring the fame atmoſphere repeltedly, the heart 
and arteries become leſs active by defect of the ſtimulus of oxygene ; 
and then the accumulation of ſenſorial power of irritation becomes 
inſtantly very great, as theſe organs are ſubje& to perpetual and 
energetic action. This accumulation nevertheleſs is not ſo great as 
to renew their own activity under this defect of ſtimulus, but yet is 
in ſufficient abundance to increaſe the aſſociability of the next link of 
catenation, that is, to actuate the capillaries of the ſkin with great and 
perpetual inereaſe of energy. This reſembles continued fever with 
weak pulſe; in which the accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
41 2 cauſed 
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cauſed by the leſſened motions of the heart and arteries, actuates the 
capillaries with increaſe of energy. 


3. When the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſociation, 
which is cauſed as above explained by deficient excitement owing to the 
leflened quantity of action of the irritative fibrous motions, with 
which the aſſociate train is catenated, is not in quantity ſufficient to 
renew the natural actious of the firſt link of an aſſociate train of mo- 
tions; it is nevertheleſs frequently ſo abundant as to actuate the next 
link of the aſſociated train with unnatural energy by increaſing its aſ- 
ſociability ; and that in a ſtill greater degree if that ſecond link of the 
aſſociated train was previouſly in a torpid ſtate, that is, had previ- 
ouſly acquired ſome accumulation of the ſenſorial power of aſſocia- 
tion. This important circumſtance of the animal economy is worthy 
our moſt accurate attention. Thus if the heart and arteries are de- 
prived of their due quantity of the ſtimulus of oxygene in the blood, 
a weak and quick pulſe enſues, with an accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation ; next follows an increaſe of the action of the 
capillaries by the ſuperabundance of this accumulated power of irrita- 
tion; but there alſo exiſts an accumulation of the power of aſſocia- 
tion in theſe acting capillaries, which is not now excited by the de- 
| ficient actions of the heart and arteries ; but which by its abundance 
contributes to actuate the next link of aſſociation, which is the ſick 
ſtomach in the caſe related from Sydenham in Claſs IV. I. 1. 2. and 
explained in this Supplement I. 4. And as this fick ſtomach. was in 
a previous ſtate of torpor, it might at the fame time poſſeſs an-accu- 
mulation of ſome ſenſorial power, which, if it was of aſſociation, would 
be thus more powerfully excited by the increaſed actions of the ca- 
pillaries; which exiſted in conſequence of the weak action of the 
heart and arteries. This alſo reſembles in ſome reſpects the continued 
fevers with weak pulſe, and with increaſed activity of the capillaries. 


4. When 


* 
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4. When a torpor of ſome irritative motions occurs from a previ- 
ous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of irritation by the action of 
ſome very great ſtimulus, it is long before any accumuſation of the 
ſenſorial power of irritation - is produced; as is experienced in the 
ſickneſs and languor, which continues a whole day after a fit of 
drunkenneſs, - But nevertheleſs there occurs an accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation in the firſt link of the aſſociate train of 
motions, which is catenated with theſe torpid irritative ones; which 
accumulation is owing to deficient excitement. of that ſenſorial power 
in the firſt link of the aſſociate train. This firſt link therefore exiſts 

alſo in a.leſs active or torpid ſtate, but the accumulation of the ſen- 
| ſorial power of aſſociation by its ſuperabundance contributes to ac- 
tuate the ſecond link of the affociate train with. unnatural-quantity of 
motion; and that though its own natural quantity of the power of 
aſſociation is not excited. by the deficient action of preceding, fibrous 
moins. | | | . 

When this happens to the ſtomach, as after its irritative motions 
have been much exerted from the unnatural ſtimulus of wine, or 
opium, or of contagious matter mixed with the ſaliva, a torpor or 
inactivity of it ſucceeds for a greater or leſs length. of time; as no 
accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation can. occur, till the 
natural quantity, which has been. previouſly expended, is firſt reſtored. - 
Then the heart and arteries, which are next in catenation, become 
leſs active from the want of ſufficient. excitement. of the ſenſorial 
power of aſſociation, which. previouſly contributed to actuate them. 
This ſenſorial power of aſſociation therefore becomes accumulated, 
and by its ſuperabundance contributes to actuate the link next in aſ- 
ſociation, which has thus acquired ſo great a degree of affociability,. 
as to overbalance the leſs quantity of the excitement of it by«the- 
torpid action of the previous or fir{t - aflociate link. This happens to 
the capillaries, when the heart and arteries are affected as above by 
the torpor of the ſtomach, when it is occaſioned by previous great 
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erpenditure of its ſenforial power, and thus conſtitutes fever 
with weak pulſe, which is here termed inirritative fever, typhs 
mitior. 


5. When a deficiency of Mwulus is too great or too long con- 
tinued, ſo as to impair the life of the part, no further accumulation of 
ſenforial power occurs; as when the Kin is long expoſed to cold and 
: datnp air. In that caſe the link in catenation, that is, the firſt of 
the aſſociate train, is rendered torpid by defect of excitement of its 
uſual quantity. of the ſenforial power of aſſociation, and from there 
being no accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation to increaſe 
its aſſociability, and thus to contribute to actuate it by overbalanc- 
ing the defect of the excitement of its aſſociation. 

Thus on riding long and flowly on a cold and damp "RY the ex- 
halation of the vapour, which is itnpinged on the ſkin, as the tra- 
veller proceeds, carries away his warmth faſter, than it is generated 
within the ſyſtem ; and thus the capillaries of the ſkin have their 
actions ſo much impaired after a time, that no accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of irritation occvits ; and then the ſtomach, whoſe 
motions are catenated with thoſe of the capillaries, ceaſes to act from 
the deficient excitement of the power of aſſociation; and indigeſtion 
and flatutency ſucceed, inſtead of the increaſed digeſtion and hunger, 
which occur, when the cutaneous capillaries are expoſed to a leſs de- 
gree of cold, "and for a ſhorter time, In Which latter ſituation the 
accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irritation increaſes by its 
ſuperabundance the aſſociability of the fibres of the ſtomach, fo as to 
overbalance the defect of the excitement of their aſſoeiation. 


6. The ſtotnach is affected ſecondarily in fevers with ſtrong pulſe, 
as in thoſe with weak pulſe it is affected primarily. To illuſtrate 
this doctrine 1 ſhall relate the following cafe of Mr. Y=———, He 
was a young man rather intemperate in the uſe of wine or beer, and 
| | | Was 
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was ſeized with a cold fit, and with à copſequent hot one with 
ſtrong pulſe; on examining his hypochondrium an oblong tumeur 
was diſtinctly felt on the left fide of the ſtomach, which extended ſix 
or eight inches downward, and was believed to be a tumour of the 
ſpleen, which thus occaſioned by its. torpor the cold fit and conſe- 
quent hot fit of fever with ſtrong pulſe. This fever continued, 
though with remiſſions, for two or three weeks; and the patient re- 
peatedly loſt blood, uſed cathartics with calomel and ſena, and bad fre- 
quent antimonial and ſaline medicines. And after he was much 
weakened by evacuations, the peruvian bark and ſmall doſes of ſteel 
removed the fever, but the tumpyr remained many years during the 
remainder of his life. 

ln this caſe the tumour of the ſpleen, was occafioned by the torpor 
of the abſorbent yeſlels ; while the ſecerning veſſels continued ſome- 
what longer to pour their fluids into the cells of it. Then the inactivity 
of this viſcus affected the whole ſyſtem with torpor by the deficient ex- 
citement of the ſeuſorial power of aſſociation, which contributes along 
with the irritation eauſed by their ſpecific ſiimuli to aGuate, the 
whole ſanguiferous, ſecerniag, and abſorbent veliels ; and Jong with 
theſe the ſtomach, which poſſeſſes perhaps greater mobility, or 
promptitude to torpor or to orgaſm, than any other part. And after 
a time all thefe parts recover their actions by the accumulation of 
their ſenforial power of affociation. Hut the ſpleen not recovering 
its ation from the accumulation of its power of uritation, as ap- 
peared from the continuance of the tumor, ſtill affects the ſtomach 
by its defeRtive irritative motions ceaſing to excite the aflociation, 
which ought to contribute to actuate it. 

Hence the ſtomach continues torpid in reſpedt to its motions, but 
accumulates its power of aſſociation ; which is not excited into ac- 
tion by the defective motions of the ſpleen ; this accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of affociation now by its ſuperabundance actuates the 


next link of aſſociate n which conſiſts of the heart and arteries, 
into 
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into greater energy of action than natural, and thus cauſes fever 
with ſtrong pulſe; which, as it was ſuppoſed to be moſt fre- 
quently excited by increaſe of irritation, is — irritative de or 
ſynocha, 1 20 bas b 5 i 

Similar to this in- the ſmall pox, Which i is given by inoculation, 
the ſtomach is' affected ſecondarily, ' hen the fever commences; and 
hence in this ſmall-pox the pulſations of the heart and arteries are 
frequently ſtronger than natural, but never weaker, for the reafons 
above given, ' Whereas in that ſmall-pox, which is cauſed by the 
ſtomach being primarily affected, by the contagious matter being 
ſwallowed with the ſaliva, whether the tonſils are at the ſame time 
affected or not, the pulſations of the heart and arteries become weak, | 
and the inirritative fever ĩs produced, as explained above, along with 
the confluent-ſmall-pox. This unfolds the cauſe of the mildneſs of 
the inoculated - ſmall-pox; becauſe in this diſeaſe the ſtomach-is aſ- 
feed ſecondarily, whereas in the natural ſmall-pox it is frequently af- 
fected primarily by ſwallowing the contagious matter mixed with ſaliva. 

In the meaſles I ſuppoſe the contagious matter to be diſſolved in 
the air, and therefore not liable to be mixed with the faliva; where- 
as the variolous matter is probably only diffuſed in the air, and thence 
more readily mixed with the ſaliva in the mouth during reſpitation. 
This difference appears more probable, as the ſmall- pox I believe is 
always taken at a leſs diſtance from the diſeaſed perſon than is ne- 
ceſſary to acquire the meaſles. The contagion of the meaſles affects 
the membranes of the noſtrils, and the ſecretion of tears in conſe- 
quence, but never I ſuſpect the ſtomach primarily, but always ſe- 
condarily ; whence the pulſation of the heart and arteries is always 
ſtronger than natural, ſo as to bear the lancet at any period of the 
diſeaſe. 

The great mildneſs ſometimes, and fatality at other times, of the 
| ſcarlet fever may depend on the ſame circumſtance ; that is, on the 
 Komach being primarily or ſecondarily affected by the contagious 


matter, 
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matter, obſerving that the tonſils may be affected at the ſame time 
with the ſtomach. Should this prove to be the caſe, which future 
obſervations muſt determine, what certain advantage muſt ariſe from 
the inoculation of this diſeaſe! When it is received by the ſkin pri- 
marily I ſuppoſe no fore throat attends it, nor fever with weak 
pulſe; when it is received by the ſtomach primarily, the tonſils are 
affected at the ſame time, and the torpor of the ſtomach produces in- 
irritative fever, and the mortification/of the tonſils ſucceeds; 

We may hence conclude, that when the torpor of the ſtomach is 
either owing to defect of ſtimulus, which is not fo great as to impair 
the life of the part, as in moderate hunger, or in ſwallowing iced 
water, or when its torpor is indueed by its catenation or aſſociation 
with other torpid parts, as in the commencement of intermittent 
fevers, and inoculated ſmall-pox, that the ſubſequent action of the 
heart and arteries is generally increaſed, producing irritative fever. 
Which is owing to the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irrita- 
tion in one caſe, and of aſſociation in the other, contributing to 
actuate the next link of the catenated or aſſociated motions. But 
| when the torpor of the ſtomach is induced by previous exhauſtion of its 
ſenſorial powers of irritation or of aſſociation by continued violent 
action, as by the ſtimulus of digitalis, or of contagious matter, or 
after intoxication from wine or opium, a weaker action of the heart 
and arteries ſucceeds, becauſe there is no accumulation of ſenſorial 
power, and a deficient excitement of aſſociation. And finally, as this 
weak action of the heart and arteries is not induced by exhauſtion of 
ſenſorial power, but by defect of the excitement of aſſociation, the 
accumulation of this power of aſſociation increaſes the action of the 
3100s and * induces inirritative fever. | 
hs When 1 part of Pak gane ate very ivialacitly in fevers, the 
ſenſorial power of ſenſation is excited, which' increaſes the actions of 
the moving ſyſtem ; whereas the pain, which ariſes from decreaſed 
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irritative motions, as in hemicrania, ſeems to ' exhauſt; a quantity 
of ſenſorial power, without ien or Pj any * 
actions. | x 

When the ſtomach is deen affected, as in inirritative fevers 
from contagion, and in ſuch a manner as to occafion pain, the action 
of the capillaries ſeems to be increaſed by this additional ſenſorial 
power of ſenſation, whence extenfive inflammation or mortification; 
but when the ſtomach and conſequently the heart and arteries conti- 
nue their torpidity of action: as in confluent, ſmall-pox, and fatal 
ſcarlatiua; chis nnn eb mne or r 
gravior. 

But when the mak is ſecondarily affofted,, if the ſenforial 
power of ſenſation is excited, as in pleuriſy or peripneumony, the ac- 
tions of the heart and arteries are violently increafed, and of all the 
moving ſyſtem along with them. Thus the peripneumony is gene- 
rally induced by the patient reſpiring very cold air, and this eſpe- 
cially after being long confined to warm air, or after being much fa- 
tigued and heated by exceſſive labour or exerciſe. For we can cover 
the ſkin- with more clothes, When we feel ourſelves cold; but the 
lungs not having the perception of cold, We do not think of covering 
them, nor have the power to. cover them, if we deſired it; and the 
torpor, thus produced is greater, or of longer duration, in pro- 
portion to the Previous ee of ſenſorial *. by heat or ex- 
entiſe 

This torpor of che hengs affects the ſkin with Skiing, and the 
ſtomach is alſo ſecondarily affected; next follows. the violent action 
of the lungs from the accumulation of the power of irritation, and an 
inflammation of them follows this violent action. While the ſto- 
mach recovers its activity by the increaſe of the excitement of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation, and along with it the heart and arteries, 
and the whole moving ſyſtem. Hence this inflammation occurs 
during the hot fit of fever, and no cold fit ſucceeds, becauſe the 

5 exceſs 
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excefs of the ſenſorial power of ſenfation 8 a ſucceeding 
torpor. 
FT beſe new motions of certain parts of the ſyſtem produce increaſed 
ſecretions of nutritious or organic mucus, which forms new veſſels; 
theſe new veſſels by their unuſual motions produce new kinds of 
fluids ; which are termed contagious, becauſe they have the power, 
when introduced into a healthy body, of producing ſimilar actions 
and effects, with or without fever, as in the ſmall-pox and meaſles, 
or in the itch and venereal diſeaſe. | 

If any of theſe contagious ' matters affect the ſtomach with torpor 
either · by their ſtimulus: immediately applied, or by its ſympathy 
with the parts firſt diſeaſed, a fever is produced with fickneſs and 
want of appetite ; as in ſmall- pox, and ſcarlatina. If the ſtomach is not 
affected by contagious eee no fever ſucceeds, as in itch, tinea, 
fyphilis. | 

All theſe conteyions matters ate conceived to be harmleſs, till 
they have been expoſed to the air, either opeuly or through a moiſt 
membrane; from which they are believed to acquire ay and 
thence to become ſome kinds of animal acids. As the preparafions of 
mercury cure venereal ulcers; as a quarter of a grain of ſublimate 
diſſolved in wine, and gwen thrice a day; this effect ſeems to be pro- 
duced either by its ſtunulating the abſorbents in the uleer to abſorb 
the venereal matter before it has acquired oxygene; or by afterwards 
uniting with it chemically, and again depriving it of its acquired 
acidity. On either ſuppoſition it might probably be given with ad- 
vantage in ſmall-pox, and in all infectious diſeaſes, both previous to 
thee ane and OOTY _ whole * 


8. The cold fits of inen fevers are JON by. the torpor of 
{ome part owing to deficient irritation, and of the other parts of the 
ſyſtem from deficient aſſociation. The hot fits are owing firſt to the 
accumulation of irritation in the part primarily affected, if lit recovers 
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its action, which does not always happen; and ſecondly to the accu- 
mulation of aſſociation in the other parts of the ſyſtem, which during 
health. are ſubje& to perpetual action; and laſtly alſo to the greater 
excitement of the power of afſociation, when the part primarily af- 
n recovers its 1 and acts with greater energy than na- 
tural, 

The deficient ſecretions i in the cold fit depend on the torpor * the 
glandular ſyſtems; and the increaſed ſecretions in the hot fit on their 
more energetic action. The thirſt in the cold fit is 'owing to the de- 
ficient abſorption from the ſkin, cellular membrane, and bladder; 
the thirſt in the hot fit is owing to 'the too great diſſipation of the 
aqueous part of the blood. The urine is pale and in ſmall quanity in 
the cold fit from deficient ſecretion of it, and from : deficient abſorp» 
tion of its aqueous parts; it is high coloured, and ſometimes depoſits 
a ſediment, in the hot fit from the greater ſecretion of it in the kid- 
neys, and the greater abſorption of its aqueous and ſaline part in the 
bladder. The dryneſs and ſcurf on the tongue and noſtrils is owing 
to the increaſed heat of the air expired from the lungs, and conſequent 
greater evapora tion of the aqueous part of the mucus. The ſweats ap- 
pear in conſequence of the declenſion of the hot fit, owing to the abſor- 
bent veſſels of the ſkin loſing their increaſed action ſooner than the ſe- 
cerning ones; and to the evaporation leſſening as the ſkin becomes 
cooler. The returns of the paroxyſms are principally owing to the 
torpor of ſome leſs eſſential part of the ſyſtem remaining after the 
termination of the laſt fit; and are alſo partes on. folar or lunar 
diurnal periods, | 

The torpor of the jel; which 88s che cold ee is w- 
ing to deficient irritation occaſioned either by the ſubduction of the 
natural ſtimuli of food, or water, or pure air, or by deficiency of ex- 
ternal influendes, as of heat, or of ſolar or lunar gravitation; Or ſe- 
condly, in conſequence of the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power by great 
previous exertions of ſome Bus of the ſyſtem, as of the limbs by 
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great labour or exerciſe, or of the ſtomach by great ſtimulus, as by 
contagious matter ſwallowed with the faliva, or by much wine 
or opium previouſly taken into it. Or laſtly a torpor of a part 
may be occaſioned by ſome mechanic injury, as by a compreſ- 
ſion of the nerves of the part, or of their origin in the brain; as 
the ſitting long with one leg croſſed over the other occaſions numb- 
neſs, and as a torpor of the ſtomach with vomiting frequently ewe 
cedes paralytic ſtrokes of the limbs, 
As ſleep is produced, either by defect of ſtimulus, or by previous 
exhauſtion of ſenſorial power; ſo the accumulation of the ſenſorial 
power of volition in thoſe muſcles and organs of fenſe, which are. ge- 
nerally obedient to it, awakens the ſleeping perſon ; when-it has in- 
creaſed the quantity of voluntarity ſo much as to overbalance the de- 
fect of ſtimulus in one caſe, and the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power in 
the other; which latter requires a much longer time of ſteep than 
the former. So the cold paroxyſm of fever is produced either by de- 
fect of ſtimulus, or by previous exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power of 
ſome part of the ſyſtem ; and the accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
of irritation in that part renews the action of it, when it has increaſed 
its irritability ſo much as to overbalance the defect of ſtimulus in one 
caſe, and. the exhauſtion of ſenſorial power in the other; which 
latter requires a much longer torpor or cold fit than the former. 
But in the cold paroxyſm of fever beſides the torpor of one part of 
the ſyſtem from defect of irritation, the remainder of it becomes tor- 
pid owing to defect of excitement of the ſenſorial power of affociation 
by the leſſened action of the part firſt affected. This torpor of the 
general ſyſtem remains, till the accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation has increaſed the aſſociability ſo much as to overbalance 
the defect of the excitement of aſſociation; then the torpor ceaſes, 
and if the firſt affected part has recovered its activity the other parts 
are all thrown into exceſs of action by their increaſed aſſociability, and 


the hot fit of fever is produced. 13 
9. In 
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9. In the continued fevers with ſtrong pulſe the ſtomach is af- 
fected ſecondarily, and thus acts feebly 8 deficient excuement of 
the power of aſſociation; but the accumulation of the power of aſ- 
ſociation thus produced in an organ ſubject to perpetual and energetic 
action, is ſo great as to affect the next link of the aſſociate train, 
which conſiſts of the heart and arteries ; theſe therefore are exerted 
perpetually with increaſe of action. 

In continued fevers with weak pulfe the torpid ſtomach is affected 

primarily by previous exhauſtion of its irritability by ſtimulus, as of 
contagious matter ſwallowed into it. The heart and arteries act 
feebly from deficient excitement of the power of affociation, owing to 
the torpor of the ſtomach, with which they are catenated ; but the 
accumulation of the power of aſſociation, thus produced in, organs 
fubje& to perpetual and energetic motion, is fo great, as to affect the 
next link of the aſſociate train; which conſiſts of the capillaries of 
the ſkin or other glands ; theſe therefore are exerted e with 
great increaſe of action. 
The continued fevers with fone pulſe terminate by the ee 
tion or exhauſtion of the ſenſorial power by violent action of the 
whole ſyſtem; which is followed either by return of health with the 
natural quantity of irritability, and of aſſociability, Oy a total de- 
ſtruction of them both, and conſequent death. 

In continued fevers with weak pulſe the ſtomach remains torpid 
during the whole courſe of the fever; and at length by the recovery 
of its irritability and ſenſibility effects the cure of it. Which gene- 
rally happens about the firſt, ſecond, or third quarter of the lunar pe- 
riod, counted from the commencement of the diſeaſe, or continues a 
whole lunation, and ſometimes more; which gave riſe to what are 
termed critical days. See Sect. XXXVI. 4. on this ſubject. If the 
ſtomach does not recover from its torpor, the patient becomes ema- 
eiated, and dies exhauſted by the continuance of the increaſed action 
of the capillaries and abſorbents, and the want of nouriſnhment. 
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The cure of continued fever with weak pulſe conſiſts firſt in weak- 
ening the undue action of the capillaries of the ſkin by ablution with 
cold water from 32 to 80 degrees of heat; or by expoſiug them to 
cool air. Secondly by invigorating the aCtions of the ſtomach, by de- 
crealing them for a time, and thence. accumulating the power of 
writation, as by an emetic, or by iced water, or iced | wine. Or 
by mcreaſe of ſtimulus, as by bark, wine, opium, and food, in ſmall 
quantities frequently repeated. Or by renewing the action of the 
ſtomach by ſlight electric ſhocks. Or by fomenting it frequently 
with water heated to 96 or 100 degrees. Or laſtly by exciting its 
power of affociation with other parts of the ſyſtem, as by a bliſter; 
which ſucceeds beſt when. the extremities are cool; or by ſwinging, 
as in vertige rotatoria. | 

If by the ſtimulus of the Peruvian bark on the fibres of the ſto- 
mach, they regain their due action, the heart and arteries alſo regain 
their due action; as their ſenſorial power of aſſociation is now excited, 
and expended as uſual. And as there is then no accumulation of ſen- 
ſorial power in the heart and arteries, the capillaries ceaſe to act with 
too great energy, and the fever is cured. | 

T. hirdly. If the heart and arteries could be themſelves is 
mulated into greater action, although the ſtomach remained torpid, 
they might probably by expending a greater quantity of the ſenſorial 
power of irritation, prevent an accumulation of the ſenſorial power 
of aſſociation, (for theſe may poſſibly be only different modes of 
action of the ſpirit of animation,) and thus the too great action of 
the capillaries might be prevented and the fever ceaſe. This new 
mode of cure might poſſibly be accompliſhed, if the patient was to 
breathe a gallon or two of pure or diluted oxygene gas frequently in a 
day; which by paſſing through the morſt membranes of the lungs 
and uniting with the blood might render it more ſtimulant, and thus 
excite the heart and arteries into greater action. 

Fourthly. Greater energy might probably be given to the whole 
ſyſtem, and an to thoſe parts which act too feebly in feyers, 

as 
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as the ſtomach and the heart and arteries, if the action of the ſe- 
cerning veſſels of the brain could be increaſed in energy ; this is pro- 
bably one effect of all thoſe drugs, which when given in large quan- 
tity induce intoxication, as wine and opium. And when, given with 
great caution in ſmall quantities uniformly repeated, as from three 
drops to five of the tincture of opium, but not more, every fix hours, 
I believe they ſupply an efficacious medicine in fevers with great arte- 
rial debility ; and the more ſo, if the Peruvian bark be exhibited al- 
ternately every fix hours along with them. There are other means of 
exciting the veſſels of the brain into action; as firſt by decreaſing 
the ſtimulus of heat by temporary cold fomentation ; ſecondly, in- 
creaſing the ſtimulus of heat by long continued warm fomentation ; 
thirdly, by electricity, as very ſmall ſhocks paſſed thropgh it in all 
directions; and laſtly by bliſters on the head. All thoſe require to 
be uſed with great caution, and eſpecially where there exiſts an evi- 
dent ſtupor, as the removing of that is 1 ele frequently injurious. 
See ſtupor, Claſs I. 2. 5. 10. 

The cure of fever with ſtrong pulſe confiſts-in the repeated uſe of 
veneſection, gentle cathartics, diluents ; medicines producing ſick- 
neſs, as antimonials, digitalis ; or the reſpiration of carbonated hydro- 
gen ; or by reſpiration of atmoſpheric air lowered by a mixture of 
hydrogen, azote, or carbonic acid gas, or by compreſſing the brain 
by whirling in a decumbent poſture, as if lying acroſs an hori- 
zontal mill-ſtone. See the former parts of this ſupplement for the 
methods of cure both of fevers with ſtrong and weak pulſe. 


10. When any difficulty occurs in determining the weak pulſe 
from the ſtrong one, it may generally be aſſiſted by counting its fre- 
quency. . For:when an adult patient lies horizontally in a cool room, 
and is not hurried or alarmed by-the approach of his phyſician, nor 
ſtimulated by wine or opium, the ſtrong pulſe ſeldom exceeds 118 or 
120 in a minute; and the weak pulſe is generally not much below 

130, 
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130, and often much above that number. Secondly in fitting up in 
bed, or changing the horizontal to a perpendicular poſture, the quick- 
neſs of the weak pulſe is liable immediately to increaſe 10 or 20 
pulſations in a minute, which does not I believe occur in the ſtrong 
pulſe, when the patient has reſted himſelf after the exertion of riſing. 


XVII. Concluſion. 


Thus have I given an outline of what may be termed the ſympa- 
thetic theory of fevers, to diſtinguiſh it from the mechanic theory of 
Boerhaave, the ſpaſmodic theory of Hoffman and of Cullen, and the 
putrid theory of Pringle. What I have thus delivered, I beg to be 
conſidered rather as obſervations and conjectures, thau as things ex- 
plained and demonſtrated ; to be conſidered as a foundation and a 
ſcaffolding, which may enable future induſtry to ere a ſolid and a 
beautiful edifice, eminent both for its ſimplicity and utility, as well 
as for the permanency of its materials, —which may not moulder, 
like the ſtructures already erected, into the ſand of which they were 
compoſed ; but which may ſtand unimpaired, like the Newtonian 
philoſophy, a rock amid the waſte of ages 
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ADDITION I. 


AT the end of the article en in ClaG. 2. 2. 11. ene toad 
the following : . 1 


As mechanical injury from a percuſſion, -c or a wound, or a 
cauſtic, 1 is liable to occaſion the hair of the part to become grey; 
fo I ſulpect the compreſſion of parts againſt each other of ſome 
animals in the womb is liable to render the hair of thoſe 
parts of a lighter colour; as ſeems often to occur in black cats 
and dogs. A ſmall terrier bitch now ſtands by me, which is 
black on all thoſe parts, which wereexternal, when ſhe was wrapped 
up in the uterus, teres atque rotunda; and thoſe parts white, which 
were moſt conſtantly preſſed together; and thoſe parts tawny, 
which were generally but leſs conſtantly preſſed together. Thus 
the hair of the back from the forehead to the end of the tail is black, 
as well as that of the ſides, and external parts of the legs, both before 
and behind. 

As in the uterus the chin of the whelp is bent down, and lies in 
eontact with the fore part of the neck and breaſt ; the tail is applied 
ws * the diviſion of the thighs behind; the inſide of the 

. kinder 
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binder thighs are preſſed cloſe to the ſides of the belly, all theſe parts 


have white hairs, 

The fore-legs in the uterus lie on each ſide of the face ; ſo that 
the feet cover part of the temples, and compreſs the prominent part 
of the upper eye-brows, hut are ſo placed as to defend the eye-balls 
from preſſure; it is curious to obſerve, that the hair of the ſides of 
the face, and of the prominent upper eye-brows, are tawny, and 
of the infide of the feet and legs, which covered them; for as this 
poſture admitted of more change in the latter weeks of geſtation, 
the colour of theſe parts is not ſo far removed from black, as of thoſe 
parts, where the contact or compreſſion was more uniform. 

Where this uterine compreſſion of parts has not been ſo great as to 

render the hair white in other animals, it frequently happens, that 
the extremities of the body are white, as the feet, and noſes, and 
tips of the ears of dogs and cats and horſes, where the circulation is 
naturally weaker; whence it would ſeem, that the capillary glands, 
which form the hair, are impeded in the firſt inſtance by compreſſion, 
and in the laſt by the debility of the circulation in them. See Claſs I. 
1. 2. 16. | 

This day, Auguſt 8th, 1794, I have ſeen a negro, who was born 
(as he reports) of black parents, both father and mother, at Kingſton 
in Jamaica, who has many large white blotches on the ſkin of his 
limbs and body; which I thought felt not ſo ſoft to the finger, as 
the black parts. He has a white divergent blaze from the ſummit of 
his noſe to the vertex of his head; the upper part of which, where 
it extends on the hairy ſcalp, has thick curled hair, like the other part 
of his head, but quite white. By theſe marks I ſuppoſed him to be 
the ſame black, who is deſcribed, when only two years old, in the 
Tranſactions of the American Philoſophical Society, Vol. II. page 
292, where a female one is likewiſe deſcribed with nearly fimilar 
-marks, 

The joining of the frontal bones, and the bregma, having been 
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later than that of the other ſutures of the eranium, probably gave 


cauſe to the whiteneſs of the hair on theſe parts by delaying or im- 
peding its growth. 


ADDITION IL 


The following extract from a letter of Dr. Beddoes on hydro- 


cephalus internus, I eſteem a valuable addition to the article on that: 
ſubject at Claſs I. 2. 3. 12. 


% Maſter 1 aged 9g years, became ſuddenly ill in the night: 
about a week before I * him. On the day before the attack, he 
had taken opening medicines, and had bathed. afterwards. He had: 
complained of violently acute pain in his head, ſhrieked frequently, 
ground his teeth hard, could not bear to have his head. raiſed from 
the pillow, and was torpid or deaf. His tongue was white, pulſe- 
110 in the evening and full. As yet the pupil of the eye was irri- 
table, and he had no ſtrabiſmus. He had been bled with leeches. 
about the head, and bliſtered. I directed mercurial inunction, and 
calomel from 3 to 6 grains to be taken at firſt every fix, and after- 
wards every three hours. This plan produced no ſenſible effect, 
and the patient died on the 18th day after the ſeizure. He had con- 
vulſion fits two days preceding his death, and the well-known ſymp- 
toms of hydrecephalus internus all made their appearance. From. 
what I had ſeen and read of this diſeaſe, I believed it to belong to 
inflammations, and at an earlier period I ſhould be tempted to bleed 
as largely as for pneumonia, The fluid found: after death in the- 
ventricules of the brain I impute to debility of the abſorbents induced 
by inflammation, My reaſons are briefly theſe; 1. The acuteneſs 
of the pain. 2. The ſtate of the pulſe. In the above caſe for the 
firſt 9 or 10 days it did not exceed 110, and was full and ſtrong, 


3. To 
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3- To find out whether any febrile alternations took place, Maſter 
L.'s feet were frequently felt, and they were found at times cold, 
and at other times of a dry heat, I have many times ſeen this diſ- 
eaſe, but the patients were too young, or too far advanced, to in- 
form me, whether they had chillneſs ſucceeded by heat at its onſet. 
4. The diſorders to which the young are more peculiarly liable afford 
a preſumption, that hydrocephalus internus is an inflammatory diſ- 
eaſe; and this is confirmed by the regularity of the period, within 
which it finiſhes its courſe. And laſtly, does it not happen more 
frequently than is ſuſpe&ed from external injury ? 
I have juſt now been well informed, that Dr. Ruſh has lately 
cufed five out of ſix patients by copious. bleedings. I relate here the 
reaſons for an opinion without pretending to a diſcovery, Something 
hke this doctrine may be found in certain modern publications, but it 
is delivered in that vague and diffuſe ſtyle, which I truſt your ex- 
ample will baniſh from medical literature,” | 
Clifton, near Briſtol, 
July 28, 1795, 


To this idea of Dr. Beddoes may be added, that the hydrocele ge- 
nerally ſucceeds an injury, and conſequent inflammation of the bag, 
which contains it. And that other dropſies, which principally attend 
mebriates, are conſequent to too great action of the mucous mem- 
| branes by the ſtimulus of beer, wine, and ſpirits. And laſtly, that 
as theſe caſes of hydrocephalus end ſo fatally, a new mode of treating 


them is much to be deſired, and deſerves to be ſeriouſly attend- 
ed to. | 


ADDITION. 
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Having ett the FRO, _ If Dr. Wells on Sin * Vi- 
ſion, and his additional obſervations in the Gentleman's Magazine on 
the apparent retrogreſſion of objects in vertigo, I am induced to be- 
lieve, that this apparent e of ng es is not always ou 
to the ſame cauſe. 

When a perſon dene with bis eyes bel, till he becomes ver- 
tiginous, and then ſtands ſtill without opening them, he ſeems for a 
while to go forward in the ſame direction. This hallucination of his 
ideas cannot be owing to ocular ſpectra, becauſe, as Dr. Wells ob- 
ſerves, no ſuch can have been formed; but it muſt ariſe from a ſimi- 
lar continuance or repetition of ideas belonging to the ſenſe of touch, 
inſtead of to the ſenſe of viſion; and ſhould 8 be called a tan- 
gible, not a viſual, vertigo. In common language this belief of con- 
tinuing to revolve for ſome time, after he ſtands ſtill, when a perſon 
has turned round for a minute in the dark, would be called a decep- 
tion of imagination. 

Now at this time if he opens his eyes upon a gilt book, placed with 
other books on a ſhelf about the height of his eye, the gilt book ſeems 
to recede in the contrary direction; though his eyes are at this time 
kept quite ſtill, as well as the gilt book. For if his eyes were not 
kept ſtill, other books would fall on them in ſucceſſion; which, 
when I repeatedly made the experiment, did not occur; and which 
thus evinces, that no motion of the eyes is the cauſe of the apparent 
* of the gilt book. Why then does it happen ?—Certainly 

8 from 
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from an hallucination of dane or in common language the deception 


of imagination. 

The vertiginous perſon ab! imagines, that he continues to revolve 
forwards, after he has opened his eyes; and in conſequence that the 
objects, whieh his. eyes happen to fall upon, are revolving back ward; 
as they would . e to do, if he was actually turning d wich 
his eyes open. For he has been accuſtomed to obſerve the motions 
of bodies, whether apparent or real, fo much more frequently by the 
eye than by the touch; that the preſent belief of his gyration, occa- 
ſioned by the haickiihios of the ſetiſe of touch, is attended with 
ideas of ſuch imagined motions of viſible objects, as have always ac- 
cormpanied his former gyrations,” and have thus been aſſociated with 
the muſcular actions and perceptions of touch, which derben at the 
ſame time. 

When the remains of colours are ſeen in the eye, they are termed 
ocular ſpectra; when remaining ſounds are heard in the ear, they 
may be called auricular murmurs ; 2þut when the remaining motions, 
or ideas, of the ſenſe of touch continue, as in this vertigo of a blind- 
folded perſon, they have acquiręd r no name, but may * * 
neſcent titillations, or tangible hallucinations. © 

Whence I conclude, that vertigo may have for its cauſe either the 
ocular ſpectra of the ſenſe of viſigh, when a perſon revolves with 
his eyes open; or the anricular murmurs of the ſenſe of hearing, if he 
is revolved near a caſcade ; or the. evaneſcent titillations of the ſenſe of 
touch, if he revolves blindfold. All theſe 1 ſhould wiſh to call va- 
niſhing ideas, or ſenſual motions, of thoſe organs of ſenſe ; which 
ideas, or ſenſual motions, have lately been ras: in a circle, and 
therefore for a time continue to be excited. And what are the ideas 
of colours, when they are excited by imagination or memory, but 
the repetition of finer ocular ſpectra? What the idea of ſounds, but 
the repetition of finer auricular murmurs? And what the ideas, of 
tangible objects, but the * of finer 8 titillations? 
| The 
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The tangible, and the auricular, and the viſual vertigo, are all 
perceived by many people for a day or two after long travelling in a 
boat or coach; the motions of the veſſel, or vehicle, or of the ſur- 
rounding objects, aud the noiſe of the wheels and oars, occur at in- 
tervals of reverie, or at the commencement of ſleep. See Sect. XX. 5, 
Theſe ideas, or ſenſual motions, of ſight, of hearing, and of touch, 
are ſucceeded by the ſame effects as the ocular ſpectra, the auricular 
murmurs, and the evaneſcent titillations above mentioned ; that is, 
by a kind of vertigo, and cannot in that reſpect be diſtinguiſhed from 
them. Which is a further confirmation of the truth of the doctrine 
delivered in Sect. III. of this work, that the colours remaining in the 
eyes, which are termed ocular ſpectra, are ideas, or ſenſual mot ions, 
belonging to the ſenſe of viſion, which for too long a time continue 
their activity. - 


ADDITION IV. or VoroxTazy Morioxs. 


A correſpondent acquaints me, that he finds difficulty in under- 
ſtanding how the convulſions of the limbs in epilepſy can be induced 
by voluntary exertions. This I ſuſpect firſt to have ariſen from the 
double meaning of the words involuntary motions ;”” which are 
ſometimes uſed for thoſe motions, which are performed without the 
interference of volition, as the pulſations of the heart and arteries ; 
and at other times for thoſe actions, which occur, where two coun- 
ter volitions oppoſe each other, and the ſtronger prevails; as in en- 
deavouring to ſuppreſs laughter, and to ſtop the ſhudderings, when 
expoſed to cold. Thus when the poet writes, | 


video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora ſequor,— 


"i The 
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The ſtronger volition actuates the ſyſtem, but not without the 
counteraction of unavailing ſmaller ones; which conſtitute delibera- 
tion. 

A ſecond difficulty may have ariſen from the e uſe of the 
words ** to will,” which in common diſcourſe generally mean to 
chooſe after deliberation ; and hence our will or volition is ſuppoſed 
to be always in our own power, But the will or voluntary power, 
acts always from motive, as explained in Sect. XXXIV. 1. and in 
Claſs IV. 1. 3. 2. and III. 2. 1. 12. which motive can frequently be 
examined previous to action, and balanced againſt oppoſite motives, 
which is called deliberation; at other times the motive is ſo powerful 
as immediately to excite the ſenſorial power of volition into action, 
without a previous balancing of oppoſite motives, or counter volitions. 
The former of theſe volitions is exerciſed in the common purpoſes 
of life, and the latter in the exertions of epilepfy and inſanity. 

It is difficult to think without words, which however all thoſe muſt 
do, who diſcover new truths by reaſoning ; and ſtill more difficult, 
when the words in common uſe deceive us by their twofold mean- 
ings, or by the inaccuracy of the ideas, which they ſuggeſt. 


ADDITION v. Os Four. 


I feel myſelf much obliged by the accurate attention given to the 
firſt volume of Zoonomia, and by the ingenious criticiſms beſtowed 
on it, by the learned writers of that article both in the Analytical and 
Engliſh Reviews. Some circumſtances, in which their ſentiments do 
not accord with thoſe expreſſed in the work, I intend to reconſider, 
and to explain further at ſome future time. One thing, in which 
both theſe gentlemen ſeem to diflent from me, I ſhall now mention, 
it is concerning the manner, in which we acquire the idea of figure; 
a circumſtance of great importance in the knowledge of our intellect, 

Vor. II. 4 BY as 
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as it ſhews the. cauſe of the accuracy of our ideas of motion, time, 
ſpace, number, and of the mathematical ſciences, which are concern- 
ed in the menſurations or proportions of figure. 

This I imagine may have in part ariſen from the prepoſſeſſion, 
which has almoſt univerſally prevailed, that ideas are immaterial 
beings, and therefore poſſeſs no properties in common with ſolid mat- 
ter. Which I ſuppoſe to be a fanciful hypotheſis, like the ſtories of 
ghoſts and apparitions, which have ſo long amuſed, and ſtill amuſe, 
the credulous without any foundation in nature. 

The exiſtence of our own bodies, and of their ſolidity, and of their. 
figure, and of -their motions, is taken for granted in my account of 
ideas; becauſe the ideas themſelves are believed to conſiſt of motions 
or configurations of ſolid fibres; and the queſtion now propoſed is, 
how we become acquainted with the figures of bodies external to our 
organs of ſenſe? Which I can only repeat from what is mentioned in 
Sect. XIV. 2. 2. that if part of an organ of ſenſe be ſtimulated into 
action, as of the ſenſe of touch, that part ſo ſtimulated into action 
muſt poſſeſs figure, which muſt be fimilar to the figure of the 829 
which ſtimulates it. 

Another previous prepoſſeſſion of che mind, which may have ren- 
dered the manner of our acquiring the knowledge of figure leſs intel- 
ligible, may have ariſen from the common opinion of the perceiving 
faculty reſiding in the head; whereas our daily experience ſhews, 


that our perception (which conſiſts of an idea, and of the pleaſure or 


pain it occaſions) exiſts principally in the organ of ſenſe, which is ſti- 
mulated into action; as every one, who burns his * in the candle, 
muſt be bold to deny. | 

When an ivory triangle is preſſed on the palm of the "Wa? the 
figure of the ſurface of the part of the organ of touch thus compreſſed 
is a triangle, reſembling in figure the figure of the external body, 
which compreſſes it. The action of the ſtimulated fibres, which con- 
ſtitute the idea of hardneſs and of figure, remains in this part of the 
ſenſorium, 
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ſenſorium, which forms the ſenſe of touch; but the ſenſorial motion, 
which conſtitutes pleaſure or pain, and which 1s excited in conſe- 
quence of theſe fibrous motions of the organ of ſenſe, is propagated to 
the central parts of the ſenſorium, or to the whole of it ; though 
this generally occurs in leſs degree of energy, than it exiſts in the 
ſtimulated organ of ſenſe ; as in the inſtance above mentioned of burn- 
ing a finger in the candle. 

Some, who have eſpouſed the doctrine of the immateriality of ideas, 
have ſeriouſly doubted the exiſtence of a material world, with which | 
only our ſenſes acquaint us; and yet have aſſented to the exiſtence of 
ſpirit, with which our ſenſes cannot acquaint us; and have finally 
allowed, that all our knowledge is derived through the medium of our 
ſenſes! They forget, that if the ſpirit of animation had no proper- 
ties in common with matter, it could neither affect nor be affected by 
the material body. But the knowledge of our own material exiſtence 
being granted, which I ſuſpe& few rational perſons will ſeriouſly 
deny, the exiſtence of a material external world follows in courſe ; | 
as our perceptions, when we are awake and not inſane, are diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe excited by ſenſation, as in our dreams, and from 
thoſe excited by volition or by aſſociation as in inſanity and reverie, 
by the power we have of comparing the preſent perceptions of one 
ſeuſe with thoſe of another, as explained in Sect. XIV. 2.5. And 
alſo by comparing the tribes of ideas, which the ſymbols of pictures, 
or of languages, ſuggeſt to us, by intuitive analogy with our previous 
experience, that is, with the common courſe of nature. See Claſs III. 
2. 2. 3. on Credulity. 


4 ADDITION 
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ADDITION VI. 
Pleaſe to add the following in page 14, ter line 20. 


Cold and hot Fit. 


As the torpor, with which a fit of fever commences, is ſometimes 
owing to defect of ſtimulus, as in going into the cold-bath ; and 
ſometimes to a previous exhauftion of the fenſorial power by the ac- 
tion of ſome violent ſtimulus, as after coming out of a hot room into 
cold air; a longer time muſt elapſe, before there can be a ſufficient 
accumulation gf ſenſorial power to produce a hot fit in. one caſe than 
in the other. Becauſe in the latter caſe the quantity of ſenſorial power 
previouſly expended muſt be ſupplied, before an accumulation can 
begin. 

The cold ti commences, when the torpor of a part becomes 
ſo great, and its motions in conſequence ſo ſlow or feeble, as not to 
excite the ſenſorial power of aſſociation 3 which in health contributes 
to move the reſt of the fyſtem, which is catenated' with it. And the 
hot fit commences by the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of irri- 
tation of the part firſt affected, either ſo as to counteract its deficient 
ſtimulus, or its previous waſte of fenforiat power; and it becomes 
general by the accumulation of the ſenforial power of aſſociation; 
which is excited by the renovated actions of the part firſt affected; or 
becomes ſo great as to overbalance the deficient excitement of it. On 
all theſe accounts the hot fit cannot be ſuppoſed to bear any propor- 
tion to the cold one in length of time, though the latter may be the 
conſequence of the former, See Suppl. I. 16, * 


ADDITION 
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ADDITION VI. On WANT. 
Ta be added at the end of the Species Sudor Calidus, in Claſs I. 1. 2. 3. 


Wren the heat of the body in weak patients in fevers is increaſed 
dy the ſtimulus of the points of flannel, a greater conſequent debility 
ſucceeds, than when it is produced by the warmth of fire; as in the 
former the heat is in part owing to the increaſed activity of the ſkin, 

and conſequent expenditure of ſenſorial power; whereas in the latter 
_ caſe it is in part owing to the influx of the fluid matter of heat. 

So the warmth produced by equitation, or by rubbing the body and 
limbs with a ſmooth bruſh or hand, as is done- after bathing in ſome 
parts of the Eaſt, does not expend nearly ſo much ſenſorial power, as 
when the warmth is produced by the locomotion of the whole weight 
of the body by muſcular action, as in walking, or running, or ſwim- 
ming. Whence the warmth of a fire is to- be preferred to flannel ſhirts 
for weak people, and the agitation of a horſe to exereiſe on foot. And 
I ſuppole thoſe, who are unfortunately loſt in ſnow, who are on foot, 
are liable to periſh ſooner by being exhauſted by their muſcular ex- 
ertions; and might frequently preſerve themſelves by lying on the 
ground, and covering themſelves with ſnow, before they were too 
much exhauſted by fatigue. See Botan. Garden, Vol. II. the note on 
Barometz. 


ADDITION 
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ADDITION VIII. Por ERAL FeveR. 
To be added to Claſs II. 1. 6. 16. 


A very intereſting account of the puerperal fever, which was epi- 
demic at Aberdeen, has been lately publiſhed by Dr. Alexander Gor- 
don, (Robinſon, London.) In ſeveral diſſections of thoſe, who died 
of this diſeaſe, purulent matter was found in the cavity of the abdo- 
men; which he aſcribes to an eryſipelatous inflammation of the pe- 
ritonæum, as its principal ſeat, and of its productions, as the omen- 
tum, meſentery, and peritoneal coat of the inteſtines. 

He believes, that it was infectious, and that the contagion was al- 
ways carried by the accoucheur or the nurſe from one lyin grin woman 
to another. 

The diſeaſe began with violent unremitting pain of the abdomen 
on the day of delivery, or the next day, with ſhuddering, and very 
quick pulſe, often 140 in a minute. In this ſituation, if he ſaw the 
patient within 12 or 24 hours of her ſeizure, he took away from 16 
to 24 ounces of blood, which was always izy. He then immedi- 
ately gave a cathartic conſiſting of three grains of calomel, and 40 
grains of powder of jalap. After this had operated, he gave an opiate 
at night; and continued the purging and the opiate for ſeveral days. 

Ae afferts, that almoſt all thoſe, whom he was permitted to treat 
in this manner early in the diſeaſe, recovered to the number of 50; 
and that almoſt all the reſt died. But that when two or three days 
were elapſed, the patient became too weak for this method; and the 
matter was already formed, which deſtroyed them. Except that he 
ſaw two patients, who recovered after diſcharging a large quantity of 
matter at the navel. And a few, who were relieved by the appearance 
of external eryſipelas on the extremities. 

225 { 4 "= "AS 
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This diſeaſe, conſiſting of an eryſipelatous inflammation, may oe- 
caſion the great debility ſooner to occur than in inflammation! of the 
uterus; which latter is neither eryſipelatous, I ſuppoſe, nor contagi - 
ous. And the ſucceſs of Dr. Gordon's practice ſeems to correſpond 
with that of Dr. Ruſh in the contagious fever or plague at Philadel- 
phia; which appeared to be much aſſiſted by early evacuations. One 
caſe I ſaw ſome time ago, . where violent unceaſing pain of the whole 
abdomen occurred a few hours after delivery, with quick pulſe 
which ceaſed after the patient. had twice loſt about eight ounces of 
blood, and had taken a moderate cathartie with calomel. 

This caſe induces me to think, that it might be ſafer and equally 
efficacious, to take leſs blood at firſt, than Dr. Gordon mentions, and 
to repeat the operation in a few hours, if the continuance of the ſymp- 
toms ſhould require it. And the ſame in reſpect to the cathartic, 
which might perhaps be given in leſs quantity, and repeated every two 
or three hours. | 

Nor ſhould I wiſh to give an opiate after the firſt veneſection 
and cathartic; as I ſuſpe& that this might be injurious, except 
thoſe evacuations had-emptied-the-veſſels-ſo-much, that the ſtimulus 
of the opiate ſhould act only by increaſing the abſorption of the new 
veſſels or fluids produced on the ſurfaces of the inflamed membranes. 
In other inflammations of the bowels, and in acute rheumatiſm, I 
have ſeen the diſeaſe much prolonged, and I believe ſometimes ren- 
dered fatal, by the too early adminiſtration of opiates, either along 
with cathartics, or at their intervals; while a ſmall doſe of opium 
given after ſufficient evacuations produces abſorption only by its ſti- 
mulus, and much contributes to the cure of the patient. We may 
have viſible teſtimony of this effect of opium, when a ſolution of it is. 
put into an inflamed eye; if it be thus uſed previous to ſufficient eva- 
cuation, it increaſes the inflammation ; if it be uſed after ſufficient 
evacuation, it increaſes abſorption only, and clears the eye in a very 


{mall time. | | 
6 | I cannot 
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I cannot omit obſerving, from conſidering theſe circumſtances, how 
unwiſe is the common practice of giving an opiate to every woman 
immediately after her delivery, which muſt often have been of dan- 
gerous conſequence. . 


END OF THE SECOND PART. 


' Z00NOMIA AUCTORI 
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AMIC us. 


CURRUS TRIUMPHALIS MEDICINZ. 


= 


Currus it Hygeiz, Medicus movet arma triumphans, 
Undique victa fugit lurida turma mali. 
Laurea dum Phœbi viridis tua tempora cingit, 
Nec mortale ſonans Fama coronat opus; 
Poſt equitat trepidans, repetitque Senectus in aurem, 
c Voce canens ſtriduli, . fis memor ipſe mori !” 


— 


A. 


ABORTION, i. 2. I. 14. 


... . . from fear, iv. 3. 1.7. Wn - 
EEE not from epilepſy, ili. 1. 1. 7. 
4 not from hepatitis, ii. 1. 2. 12. 


Abſorption of ſolids, i. 2. 2. 14. 5 

of matter, ii. I. 6. 2. and 6. 

„eee — Y ©, op, ®: © 

Swag 60) from the lungs, iv. 3. 1. 5. Suppl. 
i. 8. 6. 

Abſtinence of young ladies, ii. 2. 2. I. 

Accumulation of feces, ii. 2. 2. 7. 

Acupuncture, iii. 1. I. 8. 

Adipſia, ii. 2. 2. 2. T 

Zgritudo ventriculi, i. 2. 4. 4. 

„ See e e 

Agrypnia. Vigilia. 

y +. — Suppl. i. 2. 3. 

5 in ulcers of the mouth, ii. 1. 3. 1. 

Ambition, iii. I. 2. 9. | 

Amauroſis, i. 2. 5. 5. 

Anaſarca of the lungs, i. 2. 3. 16. 

Anger, iii. I. 2.17. 

Anger, tremor of, iv. 2. 3. 4. 

8 bluſh of, iv. 2. 3. 5. 

Angina. See Tonidilitis. 

..... pectoris. See Aſthma painful. 
Vols It. -- - | 


Anhelitus, ii. 1. I. 4. 5 
Anhelatio ſpaſmodica, i. 3. 3. 3. 
Annulus repens, ii. 1. 5. 10. 
Anorexia, ii. 2. 2. I. 

5 2 „ „„„ „ „„% maniacalis, Suppl. i. 14. 3- 


. 1 ©0000000 epileptica, ii. 2. 2. I, iii. 1. I. 7. 


Apepſia, i. 3. 1. 3. Suppl. i. 8. II. 
Aphtha, ii. 1. 3. 17. 

Apoplexy, iii. 2. 1. 16. 

Appetite defective, ii. 2. 2. I. 

.... . depraved, iii. I. 2. 19. 

++ + +» from abſtinence, ii. 2. 2. 1. 
++ +++ ++ deſtroyed, iii, 1. 2. 20. 

- +++ + + from epileply, ii. 2. 2. 1, 
Arm, pain of, iv. 2. 2. 13. 

+++. Palſy of, ii. 2 1.4. 

Arſenic in tooth-ach, i. 2. 4. 12. 
5 in head-ach, i. 2. 4. 11. 
Arthrocele, ii. 1. 4. 17. 

Arthropuoſis, ii. 1. 4. 18. 

Arthritis. See Gout. 

Aſcarides, i. I. 4. 12. iv. 2. I. 9. 
Aſcites, i. 2. 3. 13. ; 
Aſſociations Aected four ways, iv. 1. 1. G. 


.... + + + + » how produced, iv. 1. 1. H. 
* . diſtinct from catenations, iv. 1. 
1.4 
4 N Aſſociations, 
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Afociations, three kinds of, iv. 1. 1. B. 
ES Ces „ nn, e. 1. K. 


INE . . . of the fauces and pubis, iv. 1. 


2 7. 


. a law . 


2. 2. « 
„ „% „„ „% „„ „„ „„ 0 ç6„%„6＋ „ ſenſitive, iv. 2. . 


LS» . . . . accumulates, Suppl. i. 8. 3. i. 


11.4. 1 
Aſthma humoral, ii. 1. 1. 7. i. 3. 2. 8. 
IG of infants, i. 1. 3. 4. 
+» + « « Convullive, itt. 1. 1. 10. 
© PERS painful, iii. 1. 1. 11. | 
Auditus acrior, i. 1. 5. 2. 
SE - imminutus, 1. 2. Ff. 6. 


Azote, Suppl. i. 9. 3. i. 11. 4. 


B. 


Bandages, ill effect of, ii. 1. 1. 12. 
—— promote abforption, i. 1. 3. 13. 
Bath, cold, i. 2. 2. 1. . 

.. . . warm, Addit. vit. 

Beauty, iii. 1. 2. 4. 

.. . ++ Jols of, iii. I. 3. 14. 

Bile- duct, pain of, iv. 2. 2. 4. 

Bile cryſtalized, i. 1. 3. 8. 

Bitter taſte, i. 1. 3. 1. 

NY not from bile, i. 1. 3. 1. 
Bleeding. See Hemorrhage. 

Bladder, diſtention of, ii. 2. 2. 6. 

ae». ſtone of, i. 1. 3. 10. 

8 catarrh of, ii. 1. 4. 11. 
Blindneſs, i. 2. 5. 5. 

Bluſh of anger, iv. 2. 3. 5. Suppl. i. 12. 7. 


KS TOE of guilt, iv. 2. 3. 6. Suppl. i. 12. 7. 
Bones, innutrition of, i. 2. 2. 14. 
- . . . caries of, ii. 1. 4. 19. 


Borborigmus, i. 3. 1. 9. 

Bougies, ii. 1. 4. 11. 

— paralyſis, , iii. 2. . 4. 
Brain ſtimulated, Suppl. i. 16. 9. 
Bronchocele, i. 2. 3. 20. 

Burns, i. I. 3. 13. 

Butterflies, experiment on, i. 1. 2. 3+ 


* 


Chloroſis, i. 2. 3. ro. Supp 


C. 


Cacoſitia, ni. I. 2. 20. 

Calculi productio, i. I. 3. 9. ii. I. 2. 14. 
++ + . renis, i. I. 3. 9. iv. 2. 3. 3. 
422 veficæ, i. I. 3. 10. iv. 2. 2. 2. 


Callico ſhirts, i. 1. 2. 3. 


Callus, i. 2. 2. 12. 8 
Canities. See Hair grey. 
Calor febrilis, i. 1. 2. 1. 
Calves fed on gruel, i. 1. 2. 5. 
» - » «+ hydatides of, i. 2. 5. 4. 


Cancer, li. 1. 4. 16. ii. 1. 6. 13. 


Cantharides, large doſe of, iv. 2. 2. 2. 
Carbonic acid gas, Suppl. i. 9. 3. 
Cardialgia, i. 2. 4. 5. 

ii. I. 4. 16. ii. I. 6. 13. 
Caries oſſium, ii. 1. 4. 19. 
Cataract, i. 2. 2. 13. 
Catarrh, warm, i. 1.2.7. _ 


. . . . . cold, i. 2. 3. 3. 

... . +++ lymphatic, i. 3. 2. 1. 
+++ ſenſitive, iL 1. 3. 5. 

IVA. XY. | 


+ +. +++ of dogs and horſes, ii. 1. 3. 6. 

OW TS from cold Kin, iv. i. F · 

.. periodic, iv. 3. 4. 1. 

Catamenia, i. 2. I. 10. iv. 2. 4. 7. 

Catalepſis, iii. 2. 1. 9. 

Cats, mumps of, il. 1. 3. 4. 1 

Cephalza frigida, i. 2. 4. 11. iv. 2. 2. 7. 

Charcoal tooth- pow. der, i. 2. 4. 12. 

Cheek, torpor of, iv. 2. 2. 1. 

Chicken-pox, ii. 1. 3. 15. 

Chin-cough, ii. 1. 3. 8. 

Child-bed fever, ii. 1. 6. 16. 

Children, new- born, ii. 1. 1. 12. 

gripes and purging of, i 1. 2. f. 
i. 8. 11. 


Chorea St. Viti, iv. 2. 3. 2. 
Citta, iii. 1. 2. 19. 
Clamor, iii. 1. 1. 3. 
Clavicular animals, ii. 1. 2. 6. 
Clavus hyſtericus, iv. 2. 2. 8. 
Claudicatio coxaria, i. 2. 2. 17. 


Cold in the head. See Catarrh, 


Colic, flatulent, i. 2. 4. 7. 
Colic 
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Colic from lead, i. 2. 4. 8. 
hyſteric, i. 2. 4. 7. iii. I. 1. 8. 


| Cold air in fevers, iii, 2. I. 12. iv. 2. 4. 11. 


« « +. ellen of, . 1. 1). 

. how to be uſed, iv. 1. 1. 4. 
Compaſſion, iii. 1. 2. 24. 
Conſumption, 11. 1. 6. 7 
Convulſion, iii. 1. 1. 5 


e weak, iii. I. 1. 5. 
6 from bad air, iii. 1. 1. 
„ painful, iii. I. I. 6. iv. 2. 


Conſternation, i. 1. 5. 12. 
Conſtipation, i. 1. 3. F. ii. 2. 1. J. 
Contagious matter of two kinds, i It. 1. 3. 
. is oxygenated, ii. 1. 


3 produces fever, how, Suppl. i. 


Cornea to perforate, i. I. 3. 14. 


ä ſcars of ſeen on milk, i. 1. 3. 14. . 


Corpulency, i. 2. 3. 17. 
Coryza. See Catarrh. 
Coſtiveneſs, i. 1. 3 f. ii. 2. 1. 7. 
Cough of drunkards, 11. 1. 1. 5. 
EI hooping, ii. 1. 3 8. 

.. . . « hepatic, iv. 2 1..8. 

++. Ra, 19424-1449; 


... . periodic, iv. 2 4 6. iv. 3. 4. a. 


do's from cold feet, iv. 2. 1. 7- 
Cows, peſtilence of, ii. 1. 3. 13. 
ws bloody urine of, i li. 1. 3. 13: 
Cramp, iii. 1. 1. 13. 

bo ens, painful, iii. 1. 1. 14. 

- + + + + in diarrhœa, iv. 1. 2. 10. 
Crab-lice, i. 1. 4. 14. 

Credulity, iii. 2. 2. 3. 

Crines novi, i. 1. 2. 15. 


Croup, i 1-3: . 4: 1. 3.3. 


Cruſta lactea, ii. 1. 5. 12. 

Cutis arida, i. 1. 3. 6. 

Cynanche. See Tonſillitis. | 
+++++++ ++ Parotidea, See Parotitis, 


D. 


Darkneſs in fevers, i. 2. 5. 
Deafneſs, two kinds of, i. 2. 5. 6. 
* three kinds of, 1.2. 1, 


Debility and ſtrength metaphors, i. 2. 1. 
Decuſſation of nerves, iii. 2. 1. 10. 
Deglutition, ii I. I. 1. 

——ͤEIᷣÿ—ð2mũ involuntary, iv. 1. 3. 1. 
Dentition, 1. I. 4. 5- 

Dentium dolor a ſtridore, iv. I. 2. 3. 
Deſcent of the uterus, i. I. 4. 8. 
Diabetes, i. 3. 2 6. 


—2 foul tongue in, i. I. 3. I. 

e irritative, iv. 3. I, I. 

2221 from fear, iv. 3. 1. 3. 

Diarrhœa warm, 1. 1. 2. 

coogoonu of infants, i. 1. 2. 5. 

ooo od lymphatic, i. 3. 2. 4: 

arc docs - liferous, 1. 3. 2. 5+ 

„ old, i 2. 3. 6. 

„ ee iv. 2. 1. 16. 

.. . from fear, iv. 3. . 4. 
322 .. from toothing, iv. 2. 2. 14. 

..... ++. in fevers, Suppl. i. 2. 4. 

3 cure of, iv. I. I. f. 

Digeſtion increaſed by cold, iv. I. 1. 4. 

ä decreafed by cold, iv. I. 2. 5. 


Diliriam febrile, ii. 1. 7. 1. 

«+++ + + of drunkennels, ii. I, 7. 3. 
0 c00oe maniacal, ii. I. 7. 2. 
STII in parotitis, iv. 2. 1. 19. 
Diluents, uſe of, ti. 1. 2. 1. 
no of the nipples, ii. 1. 7. 10. iv. 1. 


2. 7: 
Diuretics uſeleſs in dropſy, i. 1. 3. * 
Dizzineſs. See Vertigo, 
Dogs, catarrh of, ii. x. 3. 6. 
Dolor digiti ſympathet, iv. 2. 2. 12. 
3 ductus choledochi, iv. 2. 2. 4. 
5 40 humeri in hepatidite, iv. 2. 2. 9. 
. pharyngis ab acido, iv. 2. 2. 5. 
. teſtium nephriticus, i iv. 2. 2. II. 
. « . . urens, i. I. 5. 10. 
Dracunculus, i. I. 4. 13. 
Dreams, ii. 1. 7. 4. 
Droply of the brain, i. 4. 3. 13 
0005 of the belly, i. 2. 3. 13. 
TT -* efthockel. i. 2. 3. wat 


voce of tie ovary, i. 2. 3. 1 
. of the lungs, i. 2, 3. 1 
„ of the ſcrotum, i. 2. 3. 11. 
Dyſentery, ii. I. 3. 18. 
Dyſmenorrhagia, 1, 2. I, 12, 
| 4N2 Dyſpncea 
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Dyſpncea from cold bath, iv. 2. 1. 5. 
»+ ++ +» « Theumatica,av. 2. 1. 16, 


1 . . A frigore, iv. 2. 1. 6, 


Dyſuria inſenſitiva, ii. 2. 2. 6. 


| E. 
Ears, diſcharge behind, i. 1. 2. 9. 


« + +» Noiſe in them, iv. 2. I. 15. 
Ear-ach, iv. 2. 2. 8. . 

Ebrietas, i. 1. 1. 2. 

Education, iii. 2. I. 8. iii. 1. 2. 24. 
— 2 heroic, iii. 1. 2. 25. 

Egg boiled for inflamed eyes, ii. 1. 4. I. 
- .. boiled ſooneſt, Suppl. i. 7. 

. . . life of, iv. 1.4. 1. 

Electric ſhocks, iv. I, 4. 5. 

Electrized zinc and ſilver, i. 2. 5. 5. 


323222 .. in paralyſis, ii. 1. 1. 9. 
+ ++.» +» in fcrophula, i. 2. 3. 21. 
« + + ++ + ++, in hoarſeneſs, iii. 2. 1. 5. 


Canes . ſuperficialis, ii. 1. 3. 20. 
Epilepſy, iii. 1. I. J. iv. 3. I. 6 
... painful, iii. 1. 1. 8. iv. 2. 4. 4. 
++ +++ +. terminates with ſleep, iii. 1. 1. 
++ ++ +++» IN parturition, iii. 1. 1. 7. 
with indigeſtion, 1i. 2. 2. 1. 
Epiſtaxis. See Hezrhorraghia. 
Epouloſis. See Cicatrix. 
Erotomania, iii. 1. 2. 4. 
Eructation, voluntary, iv. 3. 3. 3. | 
Eruption of ſmall-pox, iv. 2. I. 12. iv. 2. 
2. 10. | 
Eryſipelas, iv. I. 2517. ii. 1. 3. 2. iv. 2. 
4. 10. | 
+++++++. ſeldom ſuppurates, why, ii. 1. 


2. 
Efaries, b 3. 2 7 
T. vil, 1, 2. Z+ 21. 5 
Expectoration, warm, i. 1. 2. 8. 
— — . .. folids i. 1. 3 4. 
22 * . . . . cold, i. 2. 3. 4. 
Exſudation behind the ears, i. 1. 2. 9. 
Eyes, blue under the, i. 2 2. 2. ii. I. 4. 4. 


* 
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Eyelid inverted, cure of, ii. 1. 1. 8. 
... + coloured with antimony, ii. I, 4. 3. 


F. 


Face, pimpled, ii. 1. 4. 6. 

.. . . red after meals, Suppl. i. 12. 7. 

. « fluſhed after dinner, iv. 1. 1. I. 

Fat people why ſhort breathed, ii. 1. 1. 4. 

Fear, ſyncope from, i. 2. 1. 4. 

= — from, iv. 1. 3. 7. 

... produces abſorption, ii. 1. 6. 4. 

. . . . paleneſs in, iv. 1. 3. 5. 

. . . . of death, iii. 1. 2. 14. 

. . of hell, iii. 1. 2. 15. 

. » « of poverty, lil. I. 2. 13. 

Feet cold produces heartburn, Suppl. i. 
g | 
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. . . . cold in ſmall-pox, iv. 2. 2. 10. 

Fevers, five kinds, ii. 1. 2. Suppl. i. 1. 2. 

. irritative, i. 1. I. I. iv. 1. 1. 8. 

++++++ inirritative, 1. 2. I. 1, iv. 2. I, 19. 
Suppl. i. 1. 2. | 

+++ ſenſitive, ii. 1.5.1, 

. ſenſitive irritated, ii. 1. 2. 1. 

: . ſenſitive inirritated, ii. 1. 3. 1. 

... . . intermit, why, Suppl. i. 

- ++ . . continue, why, Suppl. i. 

5 periods of, iv. 2. 4. 11. 

K . ſimple, Suppl. i. 1. 

- + - -» compound, Suppl. i. 2. 

termination of cold fit, Suppl. i. 3. 

return of cold fit, Suppl. i. 3. 

++ . +. ſenſation in, Suppl. i. 5. 

. Circles of motions in, Soppl. i. 6. 

et cold and hot fits, Suppl. i. 7. 

3 continued, Suppl. i. 8. 

. torpor of lungs in, Suppl. i. 9. I. 

not n in 510 ke * 1. 


+++ . frequency of pulſe in, i. 1. 1. 1. 
eb ie 'vies not an effort to cure, i. I. 2. 3. 

e perpetual, ii. 1. 6. 16. i. 2. 4. 9, 
++ - + +. from incloſed matter, ii. 1. 6. 2. 


.... from aerated matter, ii. 1. 6. 6. 
» +++ + from contagious matter, ii. 1. 6. 11. 
... .. from contagious ſanies, ii. I. 6. 15. 


Fever, 
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Fever, torpor of the ſtomach, Suppl. i. 12. 

«+ ++ + Caſe of, Suppl. i. 13. 

termination of, Suppl. i. 14. 

... + . inflammation excited, Suppl. i. 15. 

+ + + +. returns of, Suppl. i. 4. I 

+ - - + » When cold air in, Suppl. i. 2. 2 

- + + » « ſympathetic, theory of, Suppl. i. 

+ + . + duration of explained, Suppl. i. 2. 5. 
Fingers, playing with, iv. I. 3. 4- 

+++» DANCE, IV. 8. 2. 12. 

Fiſh live longer with injured brain, i. 2. 


5 10 

Fiſtula in ano, d. 1. 4. 10. 

+++ + + lacrymalis, ii. I. 4. 9. 
„een. 

Flannel ſhirt in diarrhcea, iv. 1. I. 3. 
 >opmd injurious in ſummer, i. 1. 2. 3. 
Fluor albus warm, i. 1. 2.11, 

0 nc cold, i. 2. 3. 7. 

Frigus febrile, i. 2. 2. 1. 

34+ 0 chronicum, i. 2. 2: 2» 


G. 


Gall-ſtone, i. 1. 3. 8. 

Gangreen, ii. . 6. 17. 

Gargles, ii. I. 3. 3. 

. Gaſtritis, ii. 1. 2. 10. 

00.0500 ſuperficialis, ii. 1. 3. 19. 

Genu tumor albus, i. 2. 3. 19. 

Gleet. See Gonorrhœa. 

Globus hyſtericus, i. 3. 1. 7. 

Gonorrhcea warm, i. 1. 2. 10. 

23 cold, i. 2. 3. 8. 

Gout, iv. 1. 2. 15. iv. 2. 4. 9. 
+++ . of the liver, ii. 1. 1. 7. 

"+++ Gesel, i. 1. 2.15. 

*+ « « » COU h, iv. 2. 1. 9. 

« » » . of the ſtomach, i. 2. 4. 6. 

«+ ++ « hemorrhage in, i. I. 1. 4. 

Grace defined, iii. 1. 2. 4 

Gravel diſtinguiſhed from falts, i. 1. 3. 10. 

Gravitation, iv. 2. 4. 

Green- ſickneſs. See Chloroſis. 

Grief, iii. 1. 2. 10. 

Gripes of children, i. 1. 2. 5. iv. 2. I. 3. 

Guſtus acrior, i. 1. 5. 4. 

++ ++ . . imminutus, i. 2. 5. 8, 
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Gutta roſea, ii. 1. 4. 6. iv. 1. 2. 13. and 


14. ä 
. . . . ſerena, i. 2. 5. 5+ 


H. 


Hæmorrhage arterial, i. 1. 1. 3. 

3 of the lungs, i. 1. 1. 4. 

++ -+++++++ Of thenole, i. 1. 1. 5, 

» 0 ++ + 0 00 00. VENOUS, i. 2. I. f. 

3 . - . . of the rectum, i. 2. 1. 6. 

... of the kidnies, i. 2. 1. 7. 

. .. . of the liver, i. 2. 1. 8. 

Hzmoptoe arterial, i. 1. 1. 4. 

+++ 500e0 VERO, k. $1. 9. 

Hzmorrhois cruenta, i. 2. 1. 6. iv. 2. 4. 8. 

„ 

Hair, grey, i. 2. 2. 11. 

+ ++ « NEW, i. I. 2. 15. 

... . White by uterine preſſure, Addit. i, 

Hallucination of ſight, ii. 1. 4. 5. 

.. . « of hearing, ii. 1. J. 6, 

++ +++ +++ +++ Maniacal, iii. I. 2. 1. 

r ſtudioſa, iii. 1. 2. 2. 

Harrogate water fact, i. 1. 4. 12 

Head-ach. See Hemicrania and Cephalæa. 

Hearing acuter, i. 4. 5. 2. hes oh 

„ diminiſhed, 1. 2. 5. 6. 

Heart-burn, i. 2. 4. 5. 

Heart ſtimulated, Suppl. i. 11. 7. i. 16. 9. 

Heat, animal, i. 1.2. I. i. 1. 2. 3. 

.. . . ſenſe of acuter, i. 1. 5. 6. - 

.. » elemental, iv. 2. 4. 

... . hectic leſſened by ſwinging, iv. 2. 1. 
IO. 

» + « not perceived by the lungs, iii. 1, 1. 
10. 

.. not eſtimated by thermometers, Suppl. 
1. 7. | 

222 75 the breath, Suppl. i. 2. 2. 

Hemicrania, iv. 2. 2. 8. iv. 2. 4. 3. 

. relieved by mercury, iv. 2. 
2. 8. 

Hemiplegia, iii. 2. 1. 10. 

Hepatis tumor, i. 2. 3. 9. 

Hepatitis, ii. 1. 2. 12. 

chronica, ii. 1. 4. 12. 


Herpes, ii. I. 5. 8. 


Herpes 
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Herpes nephritica, iv. I. 2. 11. 


Hiecough, ii. I. I. 6. iv. 1. 1. 7. 
Hip joint injured, i. 2. 2. 17. 
Hoarſenefs, ii. 1. 3 5 li. 2 1. 4. 
Horles, broken wind of, i. 2. 4. 9. 
Humectation of the body, iv. 1. 4. 7. 
Hunger, i. 2. 4. 2. 3 

Hydatides in calves, i. 2 5; 2. 
Hydrocele, i. 2. 3. 11. 


Hydrocephalus inter, i. 2. 3. 12. i. 2. 5 4. 


dn. 2. 1. 10. 


Chae ... from inflammation, Addit. ii. 


Hydrogene gas, Suppl. i. 9. 3. i. 11. 4. 
LID INH . in fevers, * 
16. 9. | 
Hydrothorax, i. 2. 3. 14+ Caſe of, iv. 2. 2. 
13. 
Habana gas, Suppl. i. 9. 1. Suppl. 


„ 16.8. 
Hydrops ovarii, i. 2. 3. 15. 


Hydrophobia, i. 3. 1. 11. ili. 1. 1. 15. iv. 


1. 2. J. 
Hypochondriaſis, i. 2. 4. 10. 
Hyſteralgia frigida, i. 2. 4. 17. | 
Hyſteria, i. 3. I. 10. Suppl. i. 8. 11. 
from fear, iv. 3. 1.8. 
... from cold, iv. 3. 3. 3. 
. convulſions in, iii. 1. 1. $5. 
++++++ laughter in, ili. 1. 1. 5, 
Hyſteritis, ii. 1. 2. 16. 


L 


JaQtitatio, ili. 1. 1. 1. 
aundice, i. I. 3. 8. i. 2. 4. 19. 
Cterus, i. I. 3. 8. i. 2. 4. 19. 
Ileus, i. 3. I. 6. ii. 1. 2. 11. 
Impotentia, ii. 2. 2. 3. 
Indigeſtion, i. 3. 1. 3. 
See Anorexia and Apepſia. 
„ 8 —— from cold. feet, iv. 2. 1. 6. Sup. 
t 8. 5. 
Boat Il, 2. 1. 13. 
Infants, green ſtools of, i. I. 2. 5. 
3 new born, ii. I. I. 12. 
Inflammation of the eye, ii. 1. 2. 2. 
.. + . ſuperficial, ii. 1. 4. I. 
20000050000 Of the brain, ii. 7. 2> 3» 


. ſuperficial, ii. 1. 2. 


i. 11. 6, * 
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Inflammation ef the lungs, ii. 1. 2. 4. 
. of the pleura, ii. 1. 9. 5 
3 of the diaphragm, 11. 1. 2. 6. 
3 of the heart, 11. I. 2. 7. 
1 . - of the peritoneum, ii. 1. 2. 8. 
„ of the meſentery, ii. . 2 9, 
. of the ſtomach, ii. 1. 2 10. 
CEOs - + - « ſuperficial, ii. 1. 3. 19. 
T of the bowels, it. I. 2. 3. 
3 ſuperficial, ii. 1. 3. 20. 
. of the liver, ii. 1. 2 12. 
1 chronical, ii. 1. 4 12. 
ö of the ſpleen, ii. 1. 2. 13. Sup. 


. of the kidnies, ii. 1. 2 14. 
2 of the bladder, ii 1. 2. 15. 

. of the womb, it. I. 2. 6. 

FT NES REN Pye of the tonfils, ii. x. 3. 3. 
3 of the parotis, ii. 1. 3. 4. 
Inirritability of lacteals, i. 2. 3. 26. 

-» ++ 0+. - „„ Of lymphatics, 2. 3. 2). 

+++ +++++++ Of the gall-bladder, 1. 2. 4. 19. 


„ of the kidney, i. 2. 4 20. 
E of the ſpleen, Suppl. i. 16. 6. 
LI eee viciſſitudes of, 1. 1. 1. 


Inoculation, ii. f. 3. 9. 
Innutrition of bones, 1. 2. 2. 14. 
Inſanity, quick pulſe in, iii. 1. 1. 


- + « ++» from parturition, iii. 1. 2. 
„„ WH Iver. Me. 
„„ Cure Of, ith. the 

Ca na confinement in, iii. I. 2. 


Inſenſibility, ii. 2. 1. I. 

. 1. ). 

Iſchias, ii. I. 2. 18. 1. 2. 4. 15. 
Iſſues, uſe of, i. 1. 2. 9 iti. I. 1. 11. 
Itch, ii. 1. 5. 6. 

Itching, i. 1. 5. 9. 

+ ++ + + of the noſe, iv. 2. 2. 6. 


L. 
Lacrymarum fluxus ſym. iv. I. 2. 1. 


Lameneſs of the hip, 1. 2. 2. 17. 
Laſſitude, it. 2 1. 1. 


Laughter, iv. 2. 3. 3. iii. I. I. 4. iv. J. 33. 


; us. 


Leg, 
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Leg, one ſhorter, i. 2. 2..17. 
Lepra, ii: 1. 5: 3. 


Lethargus, iii. 2. I. 14. „ 


Lethi-timor, iii. I. 2. 14. 

Lice, i. 1. 4. 15. 

Lientery, i. 2. 3. 6 

Light Abilitates in fovers, i. 2. 5: 3. 
Lingua atida, i. 1. 3. I. iv. 2. 4. 11. 
Liver, torpor of; i. 2. 2. 6. 

... + tumor. of, i. 2. 3. 9. 

, iufamed, ii. 1. A. 1A. 

Lochia nimia, i. 2. 

Locked jaw, iii. 1. f. 13. 

Love, ſentimental, ili. I. 2. 4s 

Lues venerea, ii. 1. 5. 8, 

.. . . imaginaria, iii. I. 2. 21. 
Lumbago, ii. 1. 2. 17. iii. I. I. t. 
3 cold, i. 2. 4. 16. 

Lumbricus, i. 1. 4. 10. 

Lunar influence on the ſolids, i. 2. 1. 11. 
Lungs, adheſions of, ii. 1. 2. f. 

5 not ſenſible to heat, iii. I. 1. 10. 
Luſus digitorum invitus, iv. 1. 3. 4. 


\ 


M. 


Maculæ vultus, i. 2. 1: 9. 

Madneſs, mutable, iii. 1. 2. 1. 

Mammarum tumor, iv. 2. 1. 19. 
Mammularum tenſio, iv. 2. I. 6. i. 1. 


Mania mutabilis, iii. I. 2. 1. 
Matter variolous, ii. 1. 3. 9. 
« + + » + » Contagious, ii. I. 3. ii. 1. 6. 17. 
+ 63. 4 eee. . . 

« - » . . » Oxygenated, 1i.1. 6, 6. 
+ - + + + ſanious, ii. 1. 6. 15 
Meaſles, ii. 1. 3. 10. 
Membranes, what, iv. 1. 2. 
Menorrhagia, i. 2. 1. 11: 


Mercury crude, as a clyſter, i. 3. I. 6. 

in all contagions, Suppl. i. 16. 7. 
« - ++» « IN vertigo, iv. I. 2. 11. 

Miliaria, ii. 1. 3. 12. 

Milk new, for children, i. 1. 2. 5. 

old, induces coſtiveneſs, ii. 2. 3. 7, 


—_— ii. 1. f. 12, 


6j : 
Miſcarriage. See Abortion, . 
Mzror, iii. 1. 2. 10. 
Mobility, iv. 1. 2. | 

. . . of the ſkin; Suppl. i. 7. 
Mollities oſſium, i. 2. 2. 14. 
Moon, effect of, iv. 2. 4. 
Morbilli. See Rubeola. 
Mortification, ii. 1. 6. 17. 
Morpiones, i. I. 4: 14. 
Mucus diminiſhed, i. 2. 2. 4. 


2222 of the throat cold, i. 2. 3. 1. 
+- ++ of the bowels, i. 2. 3. 6. i. I. 2. 12. 
... . . of the lungs, i. 1. 3. 4. | 


» ++ - forms ſtones, i. I. 3. 9. . Fo 
-- - - . . » diſtinguiſhed from pus, ii. 1. 6. 6. 
Mumps, ii. I. 3. 4: | 
Murmur aurium, iv. 2. 1. 15. 

Muſcæ volitantes, i. 2. 5. 3. 


N. 


Nails, biting of, iv. I. 3. 5. 
Nares aridi, i. 1. 3. 3: 8 | | 
Nauſea, dry, i. 2. 4. 3. | : 
umid, i. 3. 2. 3. 
. ideal, iv. 3. 4. 1. 
... . from conception, iv. 3. 2. 2 
Navel - ſtring of infants, ii. 1, 1. 12: 
.. cut too ſoon, ii. 1. 1. 12. 
Neck thickens at puberty, iv. 1. 2. 7. 
Neck-ſwing, i. 2: 2. 16. 
Nephritis, ii. I. 2. 14. i. 1. 3. 9. iii. 2. 1. 
14. | 
Nerves decuſſate, iii. 2. 1. 10. 
Nictitation irritative, i. 1. 4. 1. 
FAT - - . ſenſitive, ii. 1. 1. 8. 
2—*2ũ involuntary, iv. I. 3. 2. 
Night-mare, iii. 2. 1. 13. 
Nipples, tenſion of, i. 1. 4. 7. iv. 2. I. 6. 
Noſtalgia, iii. 1. 2. 6. | 
Noſtrils, dry, i. 1. 3. 3. 


LEE, 


„„ „ „„ „„ 8 „ „ 


O. 


Obeſitas, i. 2. 3. 1). 
Odontitis, ii. 1. 4. 7. 
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Odontalgia, i. 2. 4.12. 
ore, ſchirrus, i. 2. 3. 25. 
Olfactus acrior, i. I. 5. 3. 

— imminutus, 1. 2. 5. 7. 
Oil deſtroys inſects, i. 1. 4. 14. 

« . eſſential of animals, i. I. 2. 14. 

. why i injurious in e! ll. 1. 3. 2. 

Opium i in catarrh, i, 2, 3. 3. 

pes. diaphragmitis, i ü. . 2. 6. 
Ophthalay, internal, ii. I. 2. 2. 
. ſuperficial, ii. 1. 4. 1. 
Orci timor, Il. 1. 2. 15. 
Oſcitatio, ii. 1. 1. 9. 
Oſfium innutritio, i. 2. 2. 14. 
Otitis, ii. 1. 4 8. 
Otalgia, i. 2. 4. 13. iv. 2. 2. 8. 
Otopuoſis, ii 1. 4. 8. 
Ovary, dropſy of, i. 2. 3. 15. 
2 exſection of, 1. 2. 3. 18. 
Oxygenation of blood, iv. I. 4. 6. 
Oxygen gas, Suppl. * 3. 
„ in feyers, Suppl. 1. 11. 7. i. 16. 9. 


P. 


* 


Pain exhauſts ſenſorial power, iv. 2. 2. 

. . . greater prevents leſs, iv. 2. 2. 2, 

« + . . nervous, 1. 2. 4 

.. . of the little finger, ſymptom, iv. 2. 

1 

.. . . of arm in h drothorax, iv. 2. 2. 13. 
of the bile dock, iv. 2. 2. 4. 

„ ſhoulder, iv. 2. 2. 9. 

.. - of the pharynx, iv. 2. 2 F. 

. - of the teſtis, iv, 242. 11. 

. - ſmmarting, i. 1. 5. 10. 

. . . of the fide, i. 2 4. 14. iv. 1. 2. 16. 
of menſtruation, 1 2; J. 1 . 

- +.» uſe of, iii. 1. 1,11, 1. I. 2. 9. 

. of the uterus, i. 2. 4. 17. 

Paint, white, dangerous, 11. I. 4. 6. 

Palate, « efect oo i. 2. 2. 20. 

Paleneſs, i. 2. 2. 2. * 

3 from * Iv. 3. 1. 

3 from ſickneſs, iv 2. q 4 

$ ++ ++ of urine after dinner, iv. 2. I. 2. 


v- 
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Paleneſs from cold ſkin, iv. 2. I. 1. 

Palpitation of heart, i. 3 3. 2. i. 2, 1. 10. 
om fear, iv. 3. 1. 

relieved by arſenic, iv. 2. 1. 18. 

Pancreas, torpor of, 1. 2. 2. 7. 

Pandiculatio, lic 1. 1. N 

Panting, ii. 1. I. 4. 058. 3.3. 

Paracenteſis at the navel, 1. 2. 3. 13. 

Paralyſis, iii 2. 1. 10 

... . . . Of the bladder, iii. 2. I. 6. 

.. . . . . Of the rectum, iii. 2. 1. 7. 

of the hands, iii. 2. 1. 4. 

oe e's cure of, iii. 2. 1. 4. 

Paraplegia, i Ill. 2. 1. 11. 

Pareſis inirritativa, i. 2. 1. 2. Suppl. i. 8. 
10. 

. . ſenſitiva, i. 2. 1. 3: 

l e voluntaria, iii. 2. . 8. 

Paronychia internal, ii. . 2. 19. 
„ ſuperficial, ii. 1. 4. 5 

Parturition, i ii . 1. 3% F 1. . 16. 


++-++++++ more fatal in high life, ii. 1. 
1. 12. 

.* * by . <p * 

Parotitis, ii. I. 3. 4. 

Paſſions depreſſing and n iv. 3. 1. 5. 


: with convulſion, t. . 


Paupertatis timor, iii. 1. 2. 13. 


Pediculus, 1. 1. 4. 15, 


Pemphigus, ii. 1. 3. 14. 


Penetration of animal bodies, iv. I. 4. Te 
Peripneumony, ii. 1. 2. 4. 

B tracheal, 1. 1. 2. 4. 
„ ſuperficial, ll. 1. 3. 7. 
8 inirritated, 11. I. 2. 4. 
Peritonitis, ii. 1. 2. 8 

Perſpiration not an excrement, i. 1. 2, 14. 
. greateſt in the hot fit, i. 1. 
E fetid, i. I. 2. 14. 
Pertuſſis, ii. 1. 3. 8. 

Peſtis, ii. 1. 3. 13. 

Petechie, 4. 2. 1. 19. 5 
1 cure of, Suppl. i. 2. 7. 
Pharynx, pain of, iv. 2. 2. 5. 
Phthifis, pulmonary, ii. 1. 6. 7. 
Pimples on the face, ii. 1. 4. 6. 
Piles, bleeding, i. 2. 1. 6. 

„„ WD; I. 1: 2. 12. 


Placenta, | 
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Placenta, ii. 1. 1. 12. it 1. 2. 16. 
Plague, ii. 1. 3. 18. 
Platters, why moiſt, i. 1 
Pleuriſy, ii. 1. 2. 8. 
Pleurodyne chronica, i. 2. 4. 14. 
: r rheumatica, iv. 1. 2. 16. 

ra, iv. 1. 2. 15. iv. 2. 4. 9. 
— of the — 8. Ar | 
—— of the noſe from worms, iv. 1. 2. 9. 
Pregnancy, ii. I. 1. 12. 
Priapiſmus, i. 1. 4. 6. ii. I. 7. 9. 
Proctalgia, i. 2. 4. 18. | 
— i. 1. 4. 9. 
Pruritus, i. 1. 5. 9. | 
9 narrum a yermibus, iv. 2. 2: 6. 
Pſora, ii. . 5. 6. 1 
.. imaginaria, lii. I. 2. 22. 
Ptyaliſmus. See Salivatio. 
Pubis and throat ſympathize, iv. 2. I. 7. 
Puerperal fever, i. 2. 4. 9. it. 1. 6. 16. Add. 8. 


05000000 inſanity, iii. 1. 2. 1. 


3. 6. 


Pulchritudinis deſiderium, iii. 1. 2. 12. 


Pullulation of trees, iv. 1. 4. 3. 
Pulſe full, why, i. 1. 1. 1. 
ſtrong, = determined, i. I. I. I. 

Suppl. i. 16. 10. 

+++» + ſoft in vomiting, iv. 2. 1. 17. 

.. intermittent, iv. 2. 1. 18, 

+ + » quick from paucity of blood, Suppl. 
i. 11. 4. | 25 

... . quick ſometimes in ſleep, iii. 2. 1. 
12 ; ; 


S$* „ „ 


» + . quick in weak people, iii. 2. 1. Sup. 
i. 11. * 

» + » flower by ſwinging, iv: 2. 1. 10. 

. + quick in chloroſis, i. 2. 3. 10. 

Punctæ mucoſæ vultũs, i. 2. 2. 9. 

Purging. See Diarrhcea. 

Pus diminiſhed, i. 2. 2. 3. 

+ » » diſtinguiſhed from mucus, ii. I. 6. 6. 


- 

. * 
. 
. % 


Rabies, iii. 1. 2. 18. 

Rachitis, i. 2. 2. 15. | 

Raucedo catarrhal, ii. 1. 3. $- 
Vol. II. 


| + +++ + +00 IN low fevers, i. I. 2. 


Raucedo paralytic, iii. 2. 1. f. 
Recollection, loſs of, iii. 2. 2. 1. 

ReQi paralyſis, iii. 2. 1. 7. 

* ſchirrus, i. 2. 3. 23. 

Red-gum, ii. 1. 3. 12. i. 1. 2. 3. 
Redneſs from heat, ii. 1. 7. 7. 

$* 50404 of joy, ii. 1. 7. 8. 

22 e iv. I, 1 Io 

„ „4 an 5 IV. 2. 3. 5. 

000000 of guilt, iv. £6 

22 of modeſty, iv. 2. 3. 6. 
Reſpiration, ii. I. 1. 2. | 

++ 0+000+ quick in cxercile, it. I. 8.3. 
+++++++++ in ſoftneſs of bones, i. 2. 2. 


14. | 
Reſtleſſneſs, iii. 1. 1. 1. 


Reverie, iii. I. 2. 2. iv. 2. 4. 2. 

Rhaphania, iii. I, 1. 6. 

Rheumatiſm, iv. 1. 2. 16. 

+++00000 «+ in, iv. 1.2. 16. © 

A iv. 1. 2. 16. 

95925252555: of the pleura, iv. 1. 2. 16. 

. * 5 22 * ſuppurating, iv. 1. 2. 16. 

from ſympathy, iv. 2. 2. 13. 
1 * 1. 3+ I2, ili. 1. 


„ 
Rickets, i. 2. 2.15. 
Ring-worm, ii. 1. f. 10. 
Riſus, iii. I. I. 4. iv. 2. 3. 3. 


. ſardonicus, iv. 1. 2. 4. 


$0545 invitus, iv. 1. 3» 3» 
Rubeola, ii. 1. 3. 10. 

Rubor a calore, ii. 1. 7. 7. 

.. . + « Jucunditatis, ii. I. 7. 8. 

- +++ « pranſorum, iv. I. I. I. 
Ructus, i. 3. 1. 2. 

Ruminatio, i. 3. I. 1. iv. 3. 3. I. 


| 8. 


Sailing in phthiſis, ii. I. 6. . 


Salivation warm, i. I. 2. 6. 


9992 | 

©2050 „„ „ ympathetic, iv. Is 2. 8 

Salt of urine, i. 1. 3. 4. i. 1. 3+ 9. 
40 


— 


6 50 


Satyriaſis, iii. I, 2. 16. 
Scabies. See Pfora. 
Scarlatina, ii. I. 3. 11. 
Scarlet fever, ii. 1. 3. 11. 
Scald- head. ii. 1. 5. 11. 
Sciatica frigida, „ 2.4. I 6 
eee i. 8, 3.4. 
. ſuppurans, ii. 1. 4. 1 15. 
—K— of the rectum, i. 2. 3, 23. 
EY .. of the urethra, i. 2. 3: 24. 
3 of the œſophagus, i. 2. 3. 25. 
Scorbutus, i. 2. 1. 15. 

. ſuppurans, ii. 1. 4. 14. 
Scrophula, i. 2. 3, 21. | 


r ſuppurating, Ji. 1. 4. 14. 
8 produces inſanity, iii. 1. 2. 
Scurvy, 1. 2. 1. 1 5 


«+++ » ſuppurating, ii. I. 4. 14. 
Scurf of che head, 1. 1: 3. 6. 

. of the ton e, i. 1. 5 
Sea-air i in phihikes, li. 1 5 7. 
Seat, deſcent of, i. 1. 4. 9. 3 
Seed, ejection of, ii, I. 1. I1. 
Sea-ficknebs, iv. 2. 1. 10. Suppl. i. 8. 3. 
See-ſaw of old people, iii. 2. 1, 2. 
Senſitive aſſociation, law of, iv. 2. 2. 2. 
Senſation inert, Suppl. i. 6. 4. 
Setons, ii. 1 wy 
Shingles, 11. I. 0 
Shoulder, pain 8, % 2. 2. 9. 
Shrieking, 1 . 3 
. Sicknels, i. 2. 4. 4. 1. 3. 2 
. cured by a Hliſter, IV. 1. 1. 


+++ +++. by warm ſkin, iv. 1. 2. 2. Suppl. 
11.4 

.. .. by whirling, i. 1. I, 4. 

TITTY by (winging, Suppl. i. 15. 3. | 

8 by hydrocarbonate gas, 5 i. 
Is. 3. 

See See Nauſea. 


Sight acuter, i. 1. 5. 1. 
. - impaired, i. 2. 5. 2. 
Side, chronical pain of, i. 2. 4. 14. 
Sighing and ſobbing, iii. x. 2. 10. 
Sitis calida, 1. 2. 4. I, 
25 fri "A 5. 2. 4. 1. 8 

7 . defectus, ii. 2. 2+ 2. 
Skin pale in old age, i. 2. 2. 2. 
5 * 1. 2. 2. 2. 
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Skin , "hy i. 6, 
2% wt Eo 2. 2. 2. | 
» + . ». bluiſh and ſhrunk, i. 2. 1. 1. 
. reddiſh, ii. 1. 3. 1. | 
cold after meals, iv. 2. I. 1. 
Sleep, iii. 2. I. 12. 
. . . « Interrupted, i. 2. 1. 3. 
+ + periods in, iv. 2. 4. I. 
.. .. . With quick pulſe, iii. 2. 1. 12. 
diſturbed by digeſtion, i lil, 2. 1. 12. 
Sleep-walkers, i Hl. 1. 1. 9. 


Small-pox, ii. 1. 
3 Why "Jin and confluent, Sup. 
of 7 ty | 
+++ +++ +++ ſecondary fever of, ii. 1. 6. 12. 
e eruption of, iv. I. 2. 12. 


Smarting, i. 1. 5. 10. 
Smell acuter, i. 1. 5. 3. 
. + + » Impaired, 1. 2. 5. 7. : 
Sneezing, i, I, I. 3. Iv. I. 2. 2. 
Snow in ſcrophula, i. 2. 3. 21. 
. . . in paralyſis, iii. 2. I. 4. 
Snuff in hydrocephalus, i. 2. 3. 12. 
Somnambuliſm, 1 lll, 1. I. 9. 
Somnium, ii. 1. 7. 4. 
Somnus, 1 lil. 2. 1. 12. iv. 2. 4. I. 

++» ++ + interruptus, i. 2. 1 3. 
Softneſs of bones, i. 2. 2. 14. 
Spaſm of diaphragm, iii. 1. I. 11. 

. of the heart, .. 
Spine diſtorted, i. 2. 2. 16, 

. protuberant, i. 2. 2. 18. 

, dibd, i. 2. 2. 19. 2. 
Spitting blood, i. 1. 1. 4. i. 1 9.7 
Spleen ſwelled, i. 3. 3. 18. _—_ 1, 16. "Þ 
Splenitis, ii, 2. 2. 13. 
Spots on the face, i. 2. 2. 9. | 
Spots ſeen on bed-clothes, 1. 2. $3: 
Squinting, i. 2. 5. 4. 
in h phalus, 1 1. 2. 5 4+ 
Stammering, iv. 2. 3. 1. 
Stays tight, injurious, ii, I, I. 12. 
Sterility, ii. 2. 2. 4. 
Sternutatio, ii. I, I. 3, Av. I. 2. 2. 
„„ . 2. 
Stimulants, their twofold effect, ii. I. 2. 6. 
Stocks for children dangerous, ii. 2. 2. 17+ 
Stomach, derer 2 Suppl. i. 10. i. 


16. 4 
Stomach, 
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Stomach, inflammation of, ii. 1. 2. 10. ii. 1. 
3.19. 5 | 
„ . its aſſociation, iv. I. 1. 
. cauſe of fever, Suppl. i. 8. 8. 


Stones in the bladder. See Calculi. 
. in horſes, i. 1. 3. 8. i. 1. 3 10. 
Strabiſmus, i. 2. 5. 4. 

Strangury, ii. I. 1. 11. iv. 2. 2. 2. 
—œ—4 2 convulſive, iv. 2. 2. 3. 
Strength and debility metaphors, i. 2. I. 
Stridor dentium, iii. 1. 1. 12. 

Studium inane, iii. I. 2. 2. iv. 2. 4. 2. 
Stultitia inirritabilis, i. 2. 5. I. 

++» ++ + « inſenſibilis, ii; 2. 1. 1. 

» + + + voluntaria, iii. 2. 2. 2. 
Stupor, i. 2 5. 10. Suppl. i. 15. 
Subſultus tendinum, iii. 1. 1. 5. 
Sudor. See Sweats. 

Suggeſtion, flow, 

Surpriſe, i. 1. 5. 12+ 

Sweats, warm, i. 1. 2. 3. 


ci cold, i. 2. 3. 2. 

000054 lymphatic, i. 3. 2. 7. YT 

A aſthmatic, i 3 2. 8. iv. 3. 1. 8. 

«ds : covered in bed, iv. 1. 1. 2. Suppl: i. 
55 


in fever fits, why, i. 1. 2. f. 
+++ . from exerciſe, i. I. 2. 3. 
. from heat, i. 1. 2. 3. 

+++» from medicines, i. I. 2. 3. 
Sweaty hands cured, i. 3. 2. 7. 


Swinging, ii. 1. 6. 7. 


10. ; 
Swing centrifugal, Suppl. i. 15 and 3. 
Sympathy lire, 42 
+++++++ with others, iii. 1. 2. 24. 


.... . . reverſe of lacteals and lymphatics, 
Suppl. i. 11. 5. 

... of capillaries, Suppl. i. 11. f. 

—— direct of ſtomach and heart, Sup. 


. | 

np vv. of throat and pubis, iv. 2. I. 7. 
Syncope, i. 2. 1. 4 

600000 epileptic, iii. 2. 1, 15. 
Syngultus, ii. 1. 1. 6, 

„„ nephriticus, iv. 1. 1. 7. 
Syphilis, ii. 1. 5. 2. 


| ++ « makes the pulls dowen I 4.2. 


and reverſe, iv. 1. 1. f. 


.. of various parts, Suppl. i. 11. 4. 


ber 


Syphilis — 11 1. 3. 21. | 
Syphon capillary of cloth, ii. 1. 3. I. 


T. 


Tactus acrior, i. 1. 5. F. 

« + + + . . imminutus, 1. 2. 5. 6. 
Tape-worm, i. I. 4. II. 

Tapping at the navel, i. 2. 3. 13. 

Taſte. See Guſtus. 

. + +» bitter, not from bile, i. 1. 3. T. 
Tædium vitz, ii. 3. 1. 2. 

Tznia, i. 1. 4. 11. 

Tears ſympathetic, iv. 1. 2. 1. iii. 1. 1. 


10. 
Teeth, to preſerve, i. 1. 4. 5. 
+++ . fall out whole, ii. 1. 4. 7. 
Teneſmus, ii. 1. 1. 10 
6 calculoſus, iv. 1. 2. 8. 
Teſtium dolor nephriticus, iv. 2. 2. 11. 
23 tumor in gonorrhœa, iv. 1. 2. 
1 = 
«++ +++ tumor in parotitide, iv. 1. 2. 19. 
Tetanus triſmus, iii. 1. 1. 13. 15 
. + + + + » » dolorificus, iii. 1. I. 14. 
Thirſt, See Sitis and Adipſia. 
Thread-worm, i. 1. 4. 12. 


Throat ſwelled, i. 2. 3. 20. 
TITTY thickens at puberty, iv. 2. 1. 7. 
—— grown up, 1. 2. 3. 25. 


Thruſh, ii. 1. 3. 17. 

Tickling, 1. 1. 5. 8. 

Timor orci, iii. 1. 2. 15. 

« + + + lei, i . 8, 1.4» 

+ + + + « Paupertatis, iii. 1. 2. 13. 

Tinea, ii. I. f. 11. 

Tinnitus aurium, iv. 1. 1. Ig. 

Titillatio, i. 1. 5. 8. 

Titubatio linguz, iv. 2. 3. 1. 

Tobacco, ſmoke of in piles, i. 2. 1. 6, 

Tongue ary, i. 1. 3. 1. Suppl. i. 2. 

- + «+ + coloured mucus, i. 1. 3. I. 

Tonſillitis, ii. 1. 3. 3. | 

Tonſils ſwelled from bad teeth, i. 2. 3. 21. 
it. 1. 3. 3. 

Torpor * * liver, i. 1. 2. 6. 


402 Torpor 


652 


Torpor of the pancreas, i. 2. 2. 5. 

- ++ . . of the lungs, Suppl. 1. 9. 
... . of the ſtomach, Suppl 1. 10. 
... + of the heart, Suppl. i. 10. 
Tooth-ach, i. 2. 4. 12. ii. I. 4. 7. 
Tooth-edge, iv. 1. 2. 3. 

Toothing, i. 1. 4. 5. 
Tooth-powder, i. 1. 4. 5. 

Touch. See Tactus. 


++ + + « » deceived three ways, i, 2. 5. 9. iv. 2. 


I. 1O. 


Transfuſion of blood, i. 2. 3. 25. Suppl. i. 


14. 4. 

Tranſlation of matter, i. 3. 2. 9. 

. . . of milk, i. 3. 2. 10. 
83 . of urine, f. 3. 2. 11. 
Tranſparency of cornea, i. 1. 4. 1. 

. . of cryſtalline, i. 2. 2. 13. 


Tremor of old age, iii. 2. 1. 3. 
CHEST 22 I. 1. 1. 

of anger, iv. 3. 1. 

of Gre. is. 2 * 
Tuſſis ebriorum, ii. I. 1. 5. 

«+ . . . convulſiva, ii. 1. 3. 8. 

»- + hepatica, iv. I. 2. 7. 

„„. cities, . 1. 2. f. 

„„ ieee, d 1. 2. . - 
- + . 2 pedibus frigidis, iv. 1. 2. 6. 
Tympany, i. 2 4. 9 n 


U. 
Ulcers, healing of, i. 1. 3. 13. 


.. . + of the cornea, i. I. 3. 14. 
2 2 62 „ „6 „ from burns, i. 1. 3. 13. 
... .. ſcrophulous, ii. 1. 4. 13. 


e 


. IR 


6 6 „ „„ „% of the throat, Ii. 1. 3. 3 il. 1. 3.11. 


ef the legy, Þ. 1. 4. 13. 
Unguium morſiuncula, iv. 1. 3. 5. 
Urethra, ſcirrhus of; i. 2. 3. 24. 
„„ nn 
Urine copious, coloured, i. 1. 2. 4. 
.. » .. « Copious, pale, i. 2. 3. 5 rg 
.. + + « diminiſhed, coloured, 1. 1. 3. 7. 
.. + + « diminiſhed, pale, i. 2. 2. 5. mw 
«+ ++ its mucus, ſalts, Pruſſian diue, i. I, 

2. 4. . 

7 


* 


of air before rain, i. 1. 4+ 1. 3 
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Urine why leſs and coloured in dropſies, 3. 
1. 3. 7. 

9 „ „ „ 8 of, i. SJ 2. II, 

++ . difficulty of, iii. 2. 1. 6. 

4 „ « Dot ſecreted, 1. 2. 2. 8. 

.. . . « pale after - meals, iv. 2. I. 2. 

... + pale from cold ſkin, iv. 2. 1. 3. 

..... ſediment in fevers, Suppl. 1. 2. 3. 

- + + + pale in fevers, Suppl. i. 2. 3. and 5. 

Urticaria, ii. 1. 3. 16. 

Uteri deſcenſus, i. 1. 4. 8. 


. 


Vacillatio ſenilis, i. 2. 1. 4. | 
Varicella, ii. 1. 3- 15. 
Variola, ii. I. 3. 9. 


- ++ - +» Eruption of, iv. 2. 1. 12. 
Vaſorum capil retrogreſſio, i. 3. 3. 1. 


Venereal = iv. I. 4. 4. 


diſeaſe, ii. I. 5. 2. 

imaginary, Ht. I. 2. Ar. 
Ventriculi — i. 2 4. 4. ä 
22... Vveſicatorio ſanata, iv. 1. I. 3+ 
Vermes, i. 1. 4. 10. 5 
Vertigo rotatory, iv. 2. I. 10. 

of ſight, iv. 2. 1. 11. 

inebriate, iv. 2. 1. 12. 

of fever, iv. 2. 1. 13. 

from the brain, iv. 2. 1. 14. 

++ +++ Of the ears, iv. 2. 1. 15. 

+ + «+ + « Of the touch, Addir. iii. | 
of the touch, taſte and ſmell, iv. 2. 4 


„„ „„ „„ „ „ 


"EEE 
5 „„ „„ „ „ 0 
6 6 6 „ „„ 


„„ „ „„ 0 


16. WEIR oy 
+++ ++» With vomiting, iv. 2. 3. 2. 
produces flow pulſe, iv. 2. 1. 10. 
of blind men, iv. 2. I. 10. 
uſe of mercurials in it, iv. 2. 1. 11. 
. from ideas, Addit. iii. 


CREE „ „ 


Voibices, I. 2. 1. 16. Suppl. i. 2. 7. 
N Vi ilia, Ul, I. 2. 3. iv. 1. 3.6. Re 


Vition acuter, i. 1. 5. 1. 
.. + . diminiſhed, i. 2.5.2. Reg 
» + + + . expends much ſenſorial power, i. 2. 


vil r 

. hiemi-dermientium, iv. 1. 4. 2. 
Vitus's dance, iv. 2. 3. 2. 4-4 
| Volition 
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Volition, three degrees of, iii. 2. 1. 12. Weakneſs, three kinds of, i. 2. 1. 
+++ +++ + leſſens fever, iii. 2. 1. 12, Suppl. i, Whirling-chair, Suppl. i. 15. 3. 
I1. 6. ; Whirling-bed, Suppl. i. 15. 7. 
«+ + + + + produces fever, iii. 2. I. 12, White ſwelling of the knee, i. 2. 3. 19. 
..... + without deliberation, iv. 1. 3. 2 Winking, ii. I. I. 8. i. I. 4. 1. iv. 3. 2. 2. 
Addit. iv. Wine in fevers, ii. 1. 3. I. iv. 2. I. 12, 
Vomica, ii. I. 6. 3. Winter-ſleeping animals, iv. I. 4. 2. 
Vomitus, i. 3. 1. 4. Witlow, ſuperficial, ii. 1. 4. 5. 
Vomendi conamen inane, i. 3. I. 8,  +++++o+ internal, ii. 1. 3. 19. 
Vomiting ſtopped, iv. 1. 1. 3. iv. I. I. f. omb, deſcent of, i. 1. 4. 8. 
.... . . Voluntary, iv. 3. 3. 2. - + ++ - + inflammation of, ii. 1. 8. 16. 
+++ ++ ++ how acquired, iv. 1. 1. 2. Worms, i. 1. 4. 10. 
«+ +++ ++ + Vertiginous, iv. 3. 2. 3. +++ + « « Mucus counterfeits, i. I. 3. 4. 
- ++++++++ from ſtone in ureter, iv. 3. 2 4. . . . in ſheep, i. 2. 3. 9. 


..... ;from paralytic ſtroke, iv. 3. 2. 5. Wounds, healing of, i. 1. 3. 13. 
from bckling the throat, iv. 3. 2. 6. i 11 25 * 
6 „ „„ „„ 66 ſympathizes with the Kin, iv. 3 

2. 7. 


555 . in hemoptoe, i. I. I. 4. J. 
+++ +++ + « from defect of aſſociation, iv. 2. I, 
10. Yawning, ii. 1. 1. 9. 
Vulnerum cicatrix, i. I. 3. 13. Yaws, ii. I. 5. 5+ 
W. Z. 
Watchfulneſs, iii. I. 2. 3. iv. 3. 2. f. Zona ignea, ii. I. 5. 9. iv. I. 2. IT. ii. 1. a. 
Water-qualm, i. 3. I. 3. 14. 
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OR, 


THE LAWS OF ORGANIC LITE. 


PART III. 


CONTAINING 


1 uE ARTICLES OF THE MATERIA MEDICA, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


OPERATION OF MEDICINES. 


| 


IN VIVUM CORPUS 


AGUNT MEDICAMENTA. 
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LE 


PREFACE. 


Tux Marzr1a MeDica includes all thoſe ſubſtances, which 
may contribute to the reſtoration of health. Theſe may be 
conveniently diſtributed under ſeven articles according to the 
diverſity of their operations, 


I. NUTRIENTIA, or thoſe things which preſerve in their 
natural ſtate the due exertions of all the irritative motions. 


2. INCITANTIA, or thoſe things which n the exer- 
tions of all the irritative motions. 


3- SECERNENTIA, or thoſe things which increaſe the irri- 
tative motions, which conſtitute ſecretion. 


4. SORBENTIA, or thoſe things which increaſe the irrita- 
tive motions, which conſtitute abſorption. 


5. INVERTENTIA, or thoſe things which invert the natural 
order of the ſucceſſive irritative motions. 


\ 2 


6. REVERTENTIA, or thoſe things which reſtore the natu- 
ral order of the inverted irritative motions. 
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7. ToRPENTIA, thoſe things which diminiſh the exertions 
of all the irritative motions. 


It is neceſſary to apprize the reader, that in the following 

account of the virtues of Medicines their uſual doſes are always 

ſuppoſed to be exhibited; and the patient to be expoſed to the 

degree of exterior heat, which he has been accuſtomed to, 
(where the contrary is not mentioned), as any variation of 

either of theſe circumſtances varies their effects. 


ARTICLES 


ARTICLES 


OF. THE 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


CET 


ART. I. 
NUTRIENTIA. 


I. 1. Txosz THINGS, which preſerve in their natural ſtate the 
due exertions of all the irritative motions, are termed nutrientia ; they * 
produce the growth, and reſtore the waſte, of the ſyſtem; Theſe 
confiſt of a variety of mild vegetable and animal ſubſtances, water, 
and air. | | 1 88 3 


2. Where ſtronger ſtimuli have been long uſed, they become ne- 
neſſary for this purpoſe, as muſtard, ſpice, ſalt, beer, wine, vinegar, 
alcohol, opium. Which however, as they are unnatural ſtimuli, and 
difficult to manage in reſpect to quantity, are liable to ſhorten the 
ſpan of human life, ſooner rendering the ſyſtem incapable of being 
ſtimulated into action by the nutrientia. See Sect. XXXVII. 4. On 
the ſame account life is ſhorter in warmer climates than in more tem- 
perate ones. 
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II. OnsERVATIONS ON THE NUTRIENTIA. 


I. 1. The fleſh of animals contains more nouriſhment, and ſtimu- 
. our abſorbent and ſecerning veſſels more powerfully, than the 
vegetable productions, which we uſe as food; for the earnivorous 
animals can faſt longer without injury than the graminivorous; and 
we feel ourſelves warmer and ſtronger after a meal of fleſh than of 
grain. Hence in diſeaſes attended with cold extremities and general 
debility this kind of diet is preferred ; as in rickets, dropſy, ſcrophula, 
and in. hyſteric and hypochondriac caſes, and to prevent the returns of 
agues. Might not fleth in ſmall quantities bruiſed to a pulp be more 
advantageouſly uſed in fevets attended with debility than vegetable 
diet ? 
That fleſh, which is of the darkeſt colour, generally contains more 
nouriſhment, . and ſtimulates our veſſels. more powerfully, than the 
White kinds. The fleſh of the carnivorous, and; piſcivorous animals 
is fo ſtimulating, | that it ſeldom euters into the food of European na- 
tions, except the ſwine the Soland gooſe (Pelicanus Baſſanus), and 
formerly the ſwan. Of theſe the {wine and the ſwan are fed previ- 
ouſly upon vegetable aliment; and the Soland gooſe is taken in very 
ſmall quantity, only as a whet to the appetite. | Next to theſe are the 
birds, that feed · upon inſects, which are . the moſt Rimsting 
and the moſt nutritive of our uſual food. 

It is ſaid that a greater quautity of denen alkali can be obtained 
dem this kind of fleſh, to which has been aſcribed its ſtimulating 
quality. But it is more probable; that freſh fleſh contains only the 
elements of volatile alkali. 


2, Next to the dark coloured fleſh of animals, the various tribes of 
ſhell- fiſh ſeem to claim their place, and the wholeſome kinds of 
a muſhrooms, 
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muſhrooms, which muſt be eſteemed animal food, both for their al- 
kaleſcent tendency, their ſtimulating quality, and the quantity of 
nouriſhment, which they afford; as oyſters, lobſters, crabfiſh, 
ſhrimps; muſhrooms ; to -which perhaps might be added ſome of 
the fiſh without ſcales; as the eel, barbolt, tench, ſmelt, turbot, 
turtle. | 

The fleſh of many kinds of fiſh, when it is ſuppoſed to have un- 
dergone a beginning putrefaction, becomes luminous in the dark. 
This ſeems to ſhew a tendency in the phoſphorus to eſcape, and com- 
bine with the oxygen of the atmoſphere; and would hence ſhew, 
that this kind of fleſh is not ſo perfectly animalized as thoſe before 
mentioned, This light, as it is frequently ſeen on rotten wood, and 
ſometimes on veal, which has been kept too long, as I have been 
told, is commonly ſuppoſed to have its cauſe from putrefaction; but 
is nevertheleſs moſt probably of phoſphoric origin, like that ſeen in 
the dark on oyſter-ſhells, which have previouſly been ignited, and 
| afterwards expoſed to the ſunſhine, and on the Bolognian ſtone. See 
Botan. Gard. Vol, I. Cant. I. line 1 and 2, the note. 


3. The fleſh of young animals, as of lamb, veal, and ſucking 
pigs, ſupplies us with a ſtill leſs ſtimulating food. The broth of 
theſe is ſaid to become ſour, and continues ſo a conſiderable time be- 
fore it changes into putridity; ſo much does their fleſh partake of 


the chemical properties of the milk, with which theſe animals are 
nouriſhed. 


4. The white meats, as of turkey, partridge, pheaſant, fowl, 
with their eggs, ſeem to be the next in mildneſs; and hence are ge- 
nerally firſt allowed to convaleſcents from inflammatory diſeaſes. 


5. Next to thoſe ſhould be ranked the white river-fiſh, WARS have 
ſcales, as pike, perch, gudgeon. 


II. 1. Milk 
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II. r. Milk unites the animal with the vegetable ſource of our 
nouriſhment, partaking of the properties of both. As it contains 
fugar, and will therefore ferment and produce a kind of wine or ſpi- 
rit, which js a common liquor in Siberia; or will run into an acid by 
ſimple agitation, as in the churning of cream ; and laſtly, as it con- 
tains coagulable lymph, which — 1 undergo the proceſs of putrefac- 
tion like 1 animal ſubſtances, as in old cheeſe. 


2. Milk may be ſeparated by reſt or by agitation into cream, butter, 
butter-milk, whey, curd. The cream is eaſier of digeſtion to adults, 
| becauſe it contains leſs of the coagulum or cheeſy part, and is allo 
more nutritive. Butter conſiſting of oil between an animal and vege- 
table kind contains ſtill more nutriment, and in its recent ſtate is not 
difficult of digeſtion if taken in moderate quantity. See Art. I. 2. 3. 2. 
Butter-milk if it be not bitter 1s an agreeable and nutritive fluid, if it 
be bitter it has ſome putrid parts of the cream in it, which had been 

kept too long ; but is perhaps not leſs wholeſome for being ſour to a 
certain degree: as the inferior people in Scotland chooſe ſour milk in 
preference to ſkimmed milk before it is become ſour. Whey is the 
leaſt nutritive and eaſieſt of digeſtion. And in the ſpring of the year, 
when the cows feed on young graſs, it contains ſo much of vegetable 
properties, as to become a ſalutary potation, when drank to about a 
pint every mormng to thoſe, who during the winter have taken too 
little vegetable nouriſhment, and who are thence liable to bilious con- 
cretions, 


3. Cheeſe is of various kinds, according to the greater or leſs quan- 
tity of cream, which it contains, and according to its age. Thoſe 
cheeſes, which are eaſieſt broken to pieces in the mouth, are gene- 
rally eaſieſt of digeſtion, and contain moſt nutriment. Some kinds 
of cheeſe, though flow of digeſtion, are alſo flow in changing by che- 

mical 
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mical proceſſes in the ſtomach, and therefore will frequently agree 
well with thoſe, who have a weak digeſtion; as I have ſeen toaſted 
cheeſe vomited up a whole day after it was eaten without having un- 
dergone any apparent change, or given any uneaſineſs to the patient. 
It is probable a portion of ſugar, or of animal fat, or of the gravy of 
boiled or roaſted meat, mixed with cheeſe at the time of making it, 
might add to its pleaſant and nutritious quality. 


4. The reaſon, why autumnal milk is ſo much thicker or coagu- 
lable than vernal milk, is not eaſy to underſtand, but as new milk is 
in many reſpects ſimilar to chyle, it may be conſidered as food already 
in part digeſted by the animal it is taken from, and thence ſupplies a 
nutriment of eaſy digeſtion. But as it requires to be curdled by the 
gaſtric acid, before it can enter the lacteals, as is ſeen in the ſtomachs 
of calves, it ſeems more ſuitable to children, whoſe ſtomachs abound 
more with acidity, than to adults; but nevertheleſs ſupplies good 
nouriſhment to many of the latter, and particularly to thoſe, who 
. uſe vegetable food, and whoſe ſtomachs have not been much accuſ- 
tomed to the unnatural ſtimulus of ſpice, ſalt, and ſpirit. See Claſs I. 
1. 2. f. 


III. 1. The ſeeds, roots, leaves, and fruits of plants, conſtitute 
the greateſt part of the food of mankind; the reſpective quantities of 
nourithment, which theſe contain, may perhaps be eſtimated from 
the quantity of ſtarch, or of ſugar, they can be made to produce: in 
farinaceous ſeeds, the mucilage ſeems gradually to be converted into 
ſtarch, while they remain in our granaries; and the ſtarch by the 
germination of the young plant, as in making malt from barley, or 
by animal digeſtion, is converted into ſugar. Hence old wheat and 
beans contain more ſtarch than new; and in our ſtomachs other ve- 
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getable and animal materials are converted into ſugar; which conſti- 
tutes in all creatures a part of their chyle. 

Hence it is probable, that ſugar is the moſt nutritive part of vege- 
tables; and that they are more nutritive, as they are convertible in 
greater quantity into ſugar by the power of digeſtion; as appears from 
ſugar being found in the chyle of all animals, and from its exiſting in 
great quantity in the urine of patients in the diabætes, of which a 
curious caſe is related in Sect. XXIX. 4. where a man labouring un- 
der this malady eat and drank an enormous quantity, and ſometimes 
voided ſixteen pints of water in a a day, with an ounce of ſugar in each 
pint. 


2. Oil, when mixed with mucilage or coagulable lymph, as in 
cream or new milk, is eaſy of digeſtion, and conſtitutes probably the 
moſt nutritive part of animal diet; as oil is another part of the chyle 
of all animals, As theſe two materials, ſugar and butter, contain 
much nutriment under a ſmall volume, and readily undergo ſome che- 
mical change ſo as to become acid or rancid ; they are liable to diſturb 
weak 1 when taken in large quantity, more than aliment, 
which contains leſs nouriſhment, and is at the ſame time leſs liable to 
chemical changes ; becauſe the chyle is produced quicker than the 
torpid lacteals can abſorb it, and thence undergoes a further chemical 
| proceſs. Sugar and butter therefore are not ſo eaſily digeſted, when 
taken in large quantity, as thoſe things, which contain leſs nutriment ; 
Hence, where tHe ſtomach is weak, they muſt: be uſed in leſs quan- 
tity. But the cuſtom of ſome people in reſtraining children entirely 
from them, is depriving them of a very wholeſome, agreeable, and 
ſubſtantial part of their diet. Honey, manna, ſap- juice, are different 
kinds of leſs pure ſugar. | | 


2 All the eſculent vegetables contain a bland oil, or mucilage, or 
4 ä ſtarch, 


ſtarch, or ſugar, or acid; and, as their ſtimulus is moderate, are pro- 
perly given alone as food in inflammatory diſeaſes; and mixed with 
milk conſtitute the food of thouſands. Other vegetables poſſeſs vari- 
| ous degrees and various kinds: of ſtimulus ; and to theſe we arè be- 
holden for the greater part of our Materia Medica, which produce 
nauſea, ſickneſs, - vomiting, catharſis, intoxication, inflammation, 
and even death, if unſkilfully adminiſtered; nie 0180 

The acrid or intoxicating, and other kinds of vegetable juices, ſuch 
as xs produce ſickneſs, or evacuate the bowels, or ſuch even as are only 
diſagreeable to the palate, appear to be a part of the defence of thoſe 
vegetables, which poſſeſs them, from the aſſaults of larger animals or. 
of inſects. As mentioned in the Botanic Garden, Part II. Cant. 1. 
line 161, note. This appears in a forcible manner from the peruſal of 
ſome travels, Which have been publiſhed of thoſe unfortunate people, 
who have ſuffered ſhipwreck on uncultivated countries, and have 
with difficulty found food to ſubſiſt, in otherwiſe not e 
climates. FFF 


4. As theſe acrid and intoxicating juices » generally: ** in the 
mucilage, and not in the ſtarch of many roots, and ſeeds, according 
to the obſervation of M. Parmentier, the wholeſome or nutritiye parts 
of ſome vegetables may be thus ſeparated from the medicinal parts of 
them. Thus if the root of white briony be raſped into cold water, 
by means of a bread-grater made of a tinned iron plate, and agitated 
in it, the acrid j Juice of the root along with the mucilage will be diſ- 
ſolved, or ſwim, in the water; while a ſtarch- perfectly wholeſome 
and nutritious will ſabiidey; and _ be uſed as food 1 in times 0 
ſcarcity. 

M. Parmentier further adn, that mne ie too much 
mucilage in proportion to their ſtarch, Which prevents them from being 
converted into good bread. But that if the ſtarch be collected from 
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ten pounds of raw potatoes by grating them into cold water, and agi- 
tating them, as above mentioned; and if the ſtarch thus procured be 
mixed with other ten pounds of- boiled potatoes, and properly ſub- 
jected to fermentation like wheat flour, that it will make as good 
bread as the fineſt wheat. 

Good bread may alſo be made by mixing wheat-flour with boiled 
potatoes. Eighteen pounds of wheat flour are faid to make twenty- 
two pounds and a half of bread. Eighteen pounds of wheat-flour 
mixed with nine pounds of boiled potatoes, are ſaid to make twenty- 
nine pounds and a half of bread, This difference of weight muſt 
arife from the difference of the previous dryneſs of the two materials, 
The potatoes might probably make better flour, if they were boiled 
in ſteam, in a cloſe veſſel, made ſome degrees hotterathan common - 
boiling water.. 

Other vegetable matters may be deprived of their too great acri- 
mony by boiling in water, as the great variety of the cabbage, the 
young tops of white briony, water- creſſes, aſparagus, with intiu- 
merable roots, and ſome fruits. Other plants have their acrid juices 
or bitter particles diminiſhed by covering them from the light by what 
is termed blanching them, as the ſtems and leaves of celery, endive, 
ſea-· kale. The fortner method either extracts or decompoſes the acrid 
particles, and the latter prevents them from being formed. See 
Botanic Garden, Vol. I. additional note A. on the Etiolation of 
vegetables. 


5. The art of 1 "Ho. vegetable and animal ſubſtances 
to heat, has contributed to inicreaſe the quantity of the food of man- 
kind by other means beſides that of deſtroying their acrimony. One 
of theſe is by converting the acerb juices of ſome fruits into ſugar, as 
in the baking of unripe pears, and the bruiſing of unripe apples; in 
both which fituations the life a5 the * is deſtroyed, and the 
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converſion of the harſh juice into a ſweet one muſt be performed by a 
chemical proceſs ; and not by a vegetable one only, as the germina- 
tion of barley in making malt has generally been ſuppoſed. 

Some circumſtances, which ſeem to injure the life of ſeveral fruits, 
ſeem to forward the ſaccharine proceſs of their juices. Thus if ſome 
kinds of pears are gathered a week before they would ripen on the 
tree, and are laid on a heap and covered, their juice becomes ſweet 


many days ſooner. The taking off a circular piece of the bark from a 


branch of a pear-tree cauſes the fruit of that branch to ripen ſooner 


by a fortnight, as I have more than once obſerved. The wounds 


made in apples by inſects occaſion thoſe apples to ripen ſooner ; capri- 
fication, or the piercing of figs, in the iſland of Malta, is ſaid to 
ripen them ſooner; and I am well informed, that when bunches of 
grapes in this country have acquired their expected ſize, that if the 
ſtalk of each bunch be cut half through, that they will ſooner. ripen. 
The germinating barley in the malt-houſe I believe acquires little 
ſweetneſs, till the life of the ſeed is deſtroyed, and the faccharine pro- 
ceſs then continued or advanced by the heat in drying it. Thus in 


animal digeſtion, the ſugar produced in the ſtomach is abſorbed by 


the lacteals as faſt as it is made, otherwiſe it ferments, and produces 
flatulency; ſo in the germination of barley in the malt-houſe, ſo long 
as the new plant lives, the ſugar, I ſuppoſe, is abſorbed as faſt as it is 
made; but that, which we uſe in making beer, is the ſugar pro- 
duced by a chemital proceſs after the death of the young plant, or 
which is made more expeditiouſly, than the plant can abſorb it. 

It is probably this ſaccharine proceſs, which-obtains in new hay- 
ſtacks too haſtily, and which by immediately running into fermenta- 
tion produces fo much heat-as to ſet them on fire. The greateſt part 
of the grain, or ſeeds, or roots, uſed in the diſtilleries, as wheat, ca- 
nary ſeed, potatoes, are not I believe previouſly ſubjected to ger- 
mination, but are in part by a chemical proceſs converted into 
ſugar,- and immediately ſabje&ed to vinous fermentation ; and it 
"IM probable a proceſs may ſometime be diſcovered of producing ſugar 
4Q 2 from 
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from ſtarch or meal; and of ſeparating it from them for domeſtic pur- 
poſes by alcohol, which diſſolves ſugar but not mucilage; or by other 
means. 

Another method of increaſing the nutriment of mankind by cook - 
ery, is by diflolving cartilages and bones, and tendons, and probably 
ſome vegetables, in ſteam or water at a much higher degree of heat 
than that of boiling. This is to be done in a cloſe veſſel, which is 
called Papin's digeſter ; in which, it is ſaid, that water may be made 
red-hot, and will then diſſolve all animal ſubſtances ; and might thus 
add to our quantity of food in times of ſcarcity. This veſſel ſhould be 
made of iron, and ſhould have an oval opening at top, with an oval 
lid of iron larger than the aperture; this lid ſhould be flipped in end- 
ways, when the veſſel is filled, and then turned, and raiſed by a 
ſcrew above it into contact with the under edges of the aperture. 
There ſhould alſo be a ſmall tube or hole covered with a ge 
valve to prevent the danger of burſting the digefter. 

Where the powers of digeſtion are weakened, broths made by boil- 
ing animal and vegetable ſubſtances in water afford a nutriment ; 
though I ſuppoſe not ſo great as the fleſh and vegetables would afford, 
if taken in theit ſolid form, and mixed with faliva in the act of maſ- 
tication. The aliment thus prepared ſhould be boiled but a ſhort 
time, nor ſhould be ſuffered to continue in our common kitchen-uten- 
fils afterwards, as they are lined with a mixture of half lead and half 
tin, and are therefore unwholeſome, though the copper is completely 
covered, And thoſe ſoups, which have any acid or wine boiled in 
them, unleſs they be made in filver, or in china, or in thoſe pot-veſ- 
ſels, which are not glazed by the addition of lead, are truly poiſonous ; 
as the acid, as. lemon- juice or vinegar, when made hot, erodes or 
_ diffolves the lead and tin lining of the copper-veſſels, and the leaden 
glaze of the porcelain ones. Hence, where ſilver cannot be had, iron 
veſſels are preferable to tinned copper ones; or thoſe made of tinned 


iron- plates in the common tin-ſhops, which are ſaid to be covered 
with pure or block tin, 


8 5 6. Another 
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6. Another circumſtance, which facilitates the - nouriſhment of 


mankind, is the mechanic art of grinding farinaceous ſeeds into powder 
between mill-ſtones ; which may be called the artificial teeth of ſo- 
ciety. It is probable, that ſome ſoft kinds of wood, eſpecially when 
they have undergone a kind of fermentation, and become of looſer 
texture, might be thus uſed as food in times of famine. 

Nor is it improbable, that hay, which has been kept in ſtacks, ſo 
as to undergo the ſaccharine proceſs, may be ſo managed by grinding 
and by fermentation with yeaſt like bread, as to ſerve in part for the 
ſuſtenance of mankind in times of great ſcarcity. Dr. Prieſtley gave 
to a cow for ſome time a ſtrong infuſion of hay in large quantity for 
her drink, and found that ſhe produced during this treatment above 
double the quantity of milk. Hence if bread cannot be made from 
ground hay, there is great reaſon to ſuſpect, that a nutritive beverage 
may be thus prepared either 1 in its ſaccharine ſtate, or Wen into 
a kind of beer. 

In times of great feareity l ines are ether roghltbles; 6 which W 
not in common uſe, would moſt probably afford wholeſome nouriſh- 
ment, either by boiling them, or drying and grinding them, or by 
both thoſe proceſſes in ſucceſſion. Of theſe are perhaps the tops and 
the bark of all thoſe vegetables, which are armed with thorns or 
prickles, as gooſeberry trees, holly, gorſe, and perhaps hawthorn. 

The inner bark of the elm tree makes a kind of gruel. And the roots 
of fern, and probably of very many other roots, as of graſs and of 
clover taken up in winter, might yield nouriſhment either by boiling 
or baking, and ſeparating the fibres from the pulp by beating them; 


or by getting only the ſtarch from thoſe, which een an acrid mu— 


e as the White briony. 


7. However the arts of 3 andiof grinding may increaſe or 
facilitate the. nouriſhment of mankind, the great ſource of it is from 
ee In the lavage ſtate, where men live ſolely by hunting, 


I was. 


—— ——— — — 
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I was informed by Dr. Franklin, that there was ſeldom more than 
one family exiſted in a circle of five miles diameter; which in a ſtate 
of paſturage would ſupport ſome hundred people, and in a ſtate of 
agriculture many thouſands. The art of feeding mankind on ſo ſmall 
a grain as wheat, which ſeems to have been diſcovered in Egypt by 
the immortal name of Ceres, ſhewed greater ingenuity than feeding 
them with the large roots of potatoes, which ſeem to have been a diſ- 
covery of ill-fated Mexico. 

This greater production of food by agriculture than by paſturage, 
ſhews that a nation nouriſhed: by animal food will be leſs numerous 
than if nouriſhed by vegetable; and the former will therefore be li- 
able, if they are engaged in war, to be conquered by the latter, as 
Abel was flain by Cain. This is perhaps the only valid argument 
againſt incloſing open arable fields. The great production of human 
nouriſhment, by agriculture and paſturage evinces the advantage of 
ſociety over the ſavage ſtate; as the number of mankind becomes in- 
creaſed a thouſand fold by the arts of agriculture and paſturage ; and 
their happineſs is probably under good governments improved in as 
great a proportion, as they become liberated from the hourly fear of 

beaſts of prey, from the daily fear of famine, : aud of the occaſional i in- 
curſions of their canmbal neighbours. 

But paſturage cannot exiſt without 8 both in the ſoil, — 
the herds which it nurtures; and for the invention of arts, and pro- 
duction of tools neceſſary to agriculture, ſome muſt think, and others 
labour; and as the efforts of ſome will be crowned with greater ſuc- 
ceſs than that of others, an inequality of the ranks of ſociety muſt 
ſucceed; but this inequality of mankind in the preſent ſtate of the 
world 1s too great for the purpoſes of producing the greateſt quantity 
of human nouriſhment, and the greateſt ſum of human happineſs ; 
there ſhould be no flavery at one end of the chain of ſociety, and no 
deſpotiſm at-the other. By the future improvements of human rea- 
ſon ſuch governments may poſſibly hereafter be eſtabliſned, as may a 

hundred- 
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hundred-fold increafe the numbers of mankind, and a thouſand- fold 
their Pen. 


IV. t. Water muſt be confidered as a pale ef our nutriment, be- 
cauſe ſo much of it enters the compoſition of our ſolids as well as of 
our fluids; and becauſe vegetables are now believed to draw almoſt the 
whole of their nouriſhment from this ſource. As in them the water 
is decompoſed, as it is perſpired by them in the ſunſhine, the oxygen 
gas increaſes the quantity and the purity of the atmoſphere in their vi- 
cinity, and the hydrogen ſeems to be retained, and to form the nu- 
tritive juices, and conſequent ſecretions of roſin, gum, wax, honey, 

oil, and other vegetable productions. See Botanic Garden, Part I. 
Cant. IV. line 2 5, note. It has however other uſes in the ſyſtem, 
beſides that of a nouriſhing material, as it dllutes our fluids, and lu- 
bricates our ſolids ; . and on 1 all theſe accounts a daily TT of it is 
e rde EN „ Ya 

2. Aber wier is in + gonna purer chen e av'the neutral 
alt waſhed down from the earth decompoſe each other, except per- 
haps the marine ſalt; and the earths, with which ſpriug- water fre- 
quently abounds, is precipitated ; yet it is not improbable, that the 
calcareous earth diſſolved in the water of many ſprings may contribute 
to our nouriſhment, as the water from ſprings, which contain earth, 
is faid to conduce to enrich thoſe Tani, which : are flooded with it, 
more than river Water. TUES | 


3. Wan y urgutbeuse ſeem to ſhew, that calcareous earth contributes 
to the nouriſhment of animals and vegetables. Firſt becauſe calcare- 
obs earth conſtitutes a corſiderable part of them, and muſt therefore 


either be received from without, or formed by them, or both, as 


milk, when taken as food by a lacteſcent woman, is decompoſed in 
- the ſtomach by the procefs of digeſtion, and. again in Pay converted 


into 
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into wilk by the pectoral glands. Sreandly; becauſe from the ana- 
logy of all organic life, whatever has compoſed a part of a vegetable 
or animal may again after its chemical ſolution become a part of an- 
other vegetable or animal, ſuch is the general tranſmigration of mat - 
ter. And thirdly, becauſe the great uſe of lime in agriculture on al- 
moſt all kinds of ſoil and ſituation cannot be fatisfaRorily. explained 
from its chemical: properties alone. Tad theſe MAY alſo in certain 
ſoils and ſituations have conſiderable r 
The chemical uſes of lime i in W may be, (IM \ Gang its * 
firaying 3 in a ſhort time the coheſion of dead vegetable fibres, and thus 
reducing them to earth, which otherwiſe is effected by a {low proceſs 
either by the conſumption of inſects or by a gradual putrefaction. 
Thus Jam informed that a mixture of lime with oak bark, after the 
tanner has extracted from it. whatever i is ſoluble i in water, will in two 
or three months reduce it to a fine black earth, which, if only laid 
in heaps, would require as many years to effect by its own ſpontane- 
ous fermentation or putrefaction. This effect of lime muſt be particu- 
larly advantageous to newly incloſed commons when firſt broken up. 
Secondly, lime for many months continues to attract moiſture from 
the air or earth, which it deprives I ſuppoſe of carbonic acid, and 
then ſuffers it to exhale again, as is ſeen on the plaſtered walls of new 
houſes. On this account it muſt be advantageous when mixed with 
dry or ſandy ſoils, as it attracts moiſture from the air above or the 
earth beneath, and this moiſture is then abſorbed, by the lymphatics 
of the roots of vegetables. Thirdly, by mixing lime with clays it is 
believed to make them leſs coheſive, and thus to admit of their being 
more eaſily penetrated by vegetable fibres. A mixture of lime with 
clays deſtroys: their ſuperabundancy of acid, if ſuch exiſts, and by 
uniting with it converts it into gypſum or alabaſter. And laſtly, 
freſh 'lime deſtroys worms, ſnails, and hor mne with whit it 
happens to come in contact. 
Vet do not al theſe chemical Guede ſeem to account for the 


great 


* 
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great uſes of lime in "almoſt all ſoils and ſituations, as it contributes ſo 
much to the melioration of the crops, as well as to their increaſe in 
quantity. Wheat from land well limed is believed by farmers, mil- 
lers, and bakers, to be, as they ſuppoſe, thinner ſkinned ; that is, it 
turns out more and better flour; which I ſuppoſe is owing to its con- 
taining more ſtarch and leſs mucilage. In reſpe& to graſs-ground I 
am informed, that if a ſpadeful of lime be thrown on a tuſſock, which 
horſes or cattle have refuſed to touch for years, they will for many 
ſucceeding ſeaſons eat it quite cloſe to the ground, 

One property of lime is not perhaps yet well - underſtood, I mean 
its producing ſo much heat, when it is mixed with water; which 


may be owing to the elementary fluid of heat conſolidated in the lime. 


It is the learn occaſioned by this heat, when water is ſprinkled upon 


lime, if the water be not in too great quantity or too cold, which 


breaks the lime into ſuch fine powder as almoſt to become fluid, 
which cannot be effected perhaps by any other means, and which I 
ſuppoſe muſt give great preference to lime in agriculture, and to the 
ſolutions of calcareous earth in water, over chalk or powdered lime- 
ſtone, when ſpread upon the land. | 


4. It was formerly believed that waters replete with calcareous 
| earth, ſuch as incruſt the inſide of tea-kettles, or are ſaid to petrify 
moſs, were liable to produce or to increaſe the ſtone in the bladder, 
This miſtaken idea has lately been exploded by the improved che- 
miſtry, as no calcareous earth, or a very minute quantity, was found 
in the calculi analyſed by Scheel and Bergman. The waters of Mat- 
lock and of Carlſbad, both which cover ah moſs, which they paſs 
through, with a calcareous cruſt, are ſo far from increaſing the ſtone 
of the bladder or kidnies, that thoſe of Carlſbad are colts for 
giving relief to thoſe labouring under theſe diſeaſes. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Thoſe of Matlock are drank in great quantities without any ſuſpicion 


of injury ; and 1 well know a perſon who for above ten years has 


Vol. II. 4 R | | drank 
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drank about two pints a day of cold water from a ſpring, which very 
much incruſts the veſſels, it is boiled in, with calcareous earth, and 
affords a copious calcareous fediment with a ſolution of falt of tartar, 
and who enjoys a {tate of uninterrupted health. 


V. 1. As animal bodies conſiſt much both of oxygen and azote, 
which make up the compoſition of atmoſpheric air, theſe ſhould be 
gounted amongſt nutritions ſubſtances, Beſides that by the experi- 
ments of Dr. Prieſtley it appears, that the oxygen gains admittance 
into the blood through the moiſt membraues of the lungs ; and ſeems 
to be of much more immediate conſequence to the preſervation of our 
lives than the other kinds of nutriment above ſpecified. 

As the baſis of fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, is carbone, which 
alſo conſtitutes a great part both of vegetable and animal bodies; this 
air ſhould likewiſe be reckoned amongſt nutritive ſubſtances, Add to 
this, that When this carbonic acid air is ſwallowed, as it eſcapes from 
beer or cyder, or when water is charged with it as detruded from 
limeſtone by vitriolic acid, it affords an agreeable ſenſation both to 
the palate and ſtomach, and is therefore probably nutritive. 

The immetriſe quantity of carbone and of oxygen which conſtitute 
ſo great a part of the limeſtone countries is almoſt beyond conception, 
and, as it has been formed by animals, may again become a part of 
them, as well as the calcareous matter with which they are united, 
Whence it may be conceived, that the waters, which abound with 


limeſtone in ſolution, may ſupply nutriment both to animals and to 
vegetables, as mentioned above. 


VI. 1. The manner, in which nutritious particles are ſubſtituted 
in the place of thoſe, which are mechanically abraded, or chemi- 
cally decompoſed, or which vaniſh by animal abſorption, muſt be 
owing to animal appetency, as deſcribed in Set. XXXVII. 3. and is 
probably ſimilar to the proceſs of inflammation, which produces new 


8 | veſſels 
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| veſſels and new fluids ; or to that which conſtitutes the growth of 
the body to maturity. Thus the granulations of new fleth to repair 
the injuries of wounds are viſible to the eye; as well as the callous 


matter, which cements broken bones; the calcareous matter, which 


repairs injured ſnail-ſhells ; and the threads, which are formed by ſilk- 
worms and ſpiders ; which are all-ſecreted in a fofter ſtate, and harden 
by exſiccation, or by the contact of the air, or 15 abſorption of their 
more fluid parts. 

Whether the materials, which thus ſupply the waſte of the ſyſtem, 
can be given any other way than by the ſtomach, ſo as to preferve 
the body for a length of time, is worth our inquiry; as caſes ſome- 
times occur, in which food cannot be introduced into the ſtomach, 


as in obſtructions of the ceſophagus, inflammations of the throat; or 


in hydrophobia; and other caſes are not unfrequent in which the 
power of digeſtion is nearly or totally deſtroyed, as in anorexia epilep- 
tica, and in many fevers. 
| Ia the former of theſe circumſtances liquid nutriment may ſome- 
times be got into the ſtomach through a flexible catheter ; ; as deſcribed 
in Claſs III. 1.1.15. In the latter many kinds of mild aliment, as 
milk or broth, have frequently been injected as clyſters, together 
with a ſmall quantity of opium, as ten drops of the tincture, three or 
four times a day ; to which alſo might be added very fmall quantities 
of vinous ſpirit. But theſe, as far as I have obferved, will not long 
ſuſtain a perſon, who cannot take any ſuſtenance by the ſtomach, 


2. Another RIP of applying nutritive Auids might be 6 extenſive 
fomentations, or by immerging the whole body in a bath of broth, 
or of warm milk, which might at the ſame time be coagulated by 
rennet, or the acid of the calf's ſtomach ; broth or whey might thus 
probably be introduced, in part at leaſt, into the circulation, as a ſo- 
lution of nitre is faid to have been abſorbed in a pediluvium, which 
was. afterwards diſcovered by the manner in which paper dipped fre- 

4 R 2 | quently 
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quently in the urine of the patient and dried, burnt and ſparkled like 
touch-paper. Great quantity of water is alſo known to be abſorbed 
by thoſe, who have bathed in the warm bath after exerciſe and ab- 
ſtinence from liquids, Cleopatra was ſaid to travel with 4000 milch- 
afſes in her train, and to bathe every morning in their milk, which 
the probably might uſe as a coſmetic rather than a nutritive, 


3. The transfuſion of blood from another animal into the vein of 


one, who could take no ſuſtenance by the throat, or digeſt none by 
the ſtomach, might long continue to ſupport him; and perhaps other 

nutriment, as milk or mucilage, might be this way introduced into 
the ſyſtem, but we have not yet ſufficient experiments on this ſub- 
ject. See Sect. XXXII. 4. and Claſs 5 2+ 3+ 25. and Sup. I. 14. N 


VII. Varias kinds of nth, or - ſauces, have been taken 
along with vegetable or animal food, and have been thought by ſome 
to ſtrengthen” the proceſs of digeſtion and conſequent proceſs of nu- 
trition. Of theſe wine, or other fermented liquors, vinegar, falt, 
ſpices, and muſtard, have been in moſt common uſe, and I believe 
to the injury of thouſands. As the ſtomach by their violent ſtimulus 
at length loſes its natural degree of irritability, and indigeſtion is the 
conſequerice ; ; which is attended with flatulency aq! emaciation. 
Where any of theſe have been taken fo long as to induce a habit, they 
muſt either be continued, but not Indreafed ; or the uſe of them 


ſhould be gradually and cautiouſly diminiſhed or diſcontinued, as di- 


reQted 1 in Sec. XII. 7. 8. ä 
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III. CATALOGUE oF THE NUTRIENTIA. 


I. 1. Veniſon, beef, mutton, hare gooſe, duck, woodcock, 
ſnipe, moor- game. 


2. Oyſters, lobſters, crabs, ſhrimps, muſhrooms, eel, tench, 


- barbolt, ſmelt, turbot, ſole, turtle. 
3. Lamb, veal, ſucking- pig. 
4. Turkey, partridge, pheaſant, fowl, eggs. 
5. Pike, perch, gudgeon, trout, grayling. 


II. Milk, cream, butter, buttermilk, whey, cheeſe. 


III. Wheat, hacks: oats, peas, potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbage, 

aAaaſparagus, artichoke, ſpinach, beet, apple, pear, plum, 

apricot, nectarine, peach, ſtrawberry, grape, orange, melon, 

_ cucumber, dried figs, raifins, ſugar, honey. With a great 
variety of other roots, ſeeds, leaves, and fruits. 


IV. Water, river-water, ſorin g- water, calcareous earth. 

v. Air, oxygene, azote, carbonic acid gas. 

VI. Nutritive baths and clyſters, transfuſion of blood. j' 
VII. Condiments, 
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ART. II. 
INCITAN TIA. 


I. 1. Thosx THINGS, which increaſe the exertions of all the irri- 
tative motions,, are termed incitantia. As alcohol, or the ſpirituous 
part of fermented liquors, opium, and many drugs, which are ſtill 
eſteemed poiſons, their proper doſes not being aſcertained. - To theſe 
ſhould be added the exhilarating paſſions of the mind, as joy, love : 
and externally the application of heat, 9 æther, eſſential 
oils, friction, and exerciſe. | 


2. Theſe promote both the ſecretions and OE BIT increaſe the 
natural heat, and remove thoſe: pains, which originate from the de- 
fect of irritative motions, termed nervous pains; and prevent the con- 
vulſions conſequent to them. When given internally they induce 
coſtiveneſs, and deep coloured urine ; and by a RENT doſe intoxica- 


"its and its conſequences. 


IE OBSERVATIONS ON THE'INCITANTIA, ,_ 


I. 1. Opium and alcohol increaſe all the ſecretions and abſorptions. 
The increaſe of the ſecretion of ſenſorial power appears from the vio- 
lent exertions of drunken people ; the ſecretion of ſweat is more cer- 
tainly excited by opium or wine than by any other medicine ; and 
the increaſe of general heat, which theſe drugs produce, is an evi- 


dence of their effect in promoting all the puma, ſince an increaſe 


of 
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of ſecretion is always attended with increaſe of heat in the part, as in 
hepatic and other inflammations. 


2. But as they at the ſame time promote abſorption; thoſe fluids, 
which are ſecreted into receptacles, as the urine, bile, inteſtinal and 
pulmonary mucus, have again their thinner parts abſorbed; and 
hence, though the quantity of ſecreted fluid was increaſed, yet as 
the abſorption was alſo increaſed, the excretion from.theſe receptacles 
is leſſened; at the ſame time that it is deeper coloured or of thicker 
conſiſtence, as the urine, alvine feces, and pulmonary mucus, Where- 
as the perſpiration being ſecreted on the ſurface of the body is viſible 
in its increaſed quantity, before it can. be reabſorbed ;- whence ariſes 
that erroneous opinion, that opium increaſes the cutaneous ſecretion, 
and leſſens all the others. | 


3. It muſt however be noted, that after evacuations opium ſeems 
to promote the abſorptions more than the ſecretions; if you except 
that of the ſenſorial power in the brain, which probably ſuffers no 
abſorption. Hence its efficacy in reſtraining hemorrhages, after the 
veſſels are emptied, by promoting venous abſorption. 


4. In ulcers the matter is thickened by the exhibition of opium 
from the increaſed abſorption of the thinner parts of it ; but it 1s 
probable, that the whole ſecretion, including the part which is ab- 
ſorbed, is increaſed ; and hence new fibres are ſecreted along with the 
matter, and the ulcer fills with new granulations of fleſh. But as no 
ulcer can heal, till it ceaſes to diſcharge ; that is, till the abſorption 
becomes as great as the excretion; thoſe medicines, which promote 
abſorption only, are more advantageous for the healing an ulcer after 
it is filled with new fleſh; as the Peruvian bark internally ; with 
bandages and ſolutions of lead externally. 


5. There 
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5. There are many pains which originate from a want of due mo- 
tion in the part, as thoſe occaſioned by cold; and all thoſe pains which 
are attended with cold extremities, and are generally termed nervous. 
Theſe are relieved by whatever excites the part into its proper actions, 
and hence by opium and alcohol; which are the moſt univerſal ſti- 
mulants we are acquainted with. In theſe caſes the effect of opium 
is produced, as ſoon as the body becomes generally warm ; and a de- 
gree of intoxication or ſleep follows the ceffation of the pain. 

Theſe nervous : pains. (as they are called) frequently return at cer- 
tain periods of time, and are alſo frequently ſucceeded by convulſions; 
in theſe caſes if opium removes the pain, the convulſions do not come 
on. For this purpoſe it 1s beſt to exhibit it gradually, as a grain 
every hour, or half hour, till it intoxicates. Here it muſt be noted, 
that a much leſs quantity will prevent the periods of theſe cold pains, 
than is necellary to relieve them after their acceſs. As a grain and 
half of opium given an hour before the expected paroxyſm will pre- 
vent the cold fit of an intermittent fever, but will not ſoon remove 
it, when it is already formed. For in the former caſe the uſual or 
healthy aſſociations or catenations of motion favour the effect of the 
medicine; in the latter caſe theſe aſſociations or catenations are diſ- 
ordered, or interrupted, and new ones are formed, which ſo far coun- 
teract the effect of the medicine. | 

When opium has been required in large doſes to eaſe or prevent 
convillfious, ſome have adviſed the patient to omit the uſe of wine, 
as a greater quantity of opium might then be exhibited ; and as opium 
ſeems to increaſe abſorption more, and ſecretion leſs, than vinous 
ſpirit ; - it may in ſome caſes be uſeful to exchange one for the other; 
as in diſeaſes attended with too great evicuation;! as diarrhoea, and dy- 
ſentery, opium may be preferable; on the contrary: in tetanus, or 
locked-jaw, where inflammation of the ſyſtem might be of ſervice, 
wine may be. preferable to opium; ſee Claſs III. 1. 1. 12. I have 
generally obſerved, that a mixture of ſpirit of wine and warm water, 


. given 


* 
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given alternately with the doſes of opium, has ſooneſt and moſt cer- 
tainly produced that degree of intoxication, which was neceſſary to 
relieve the Fun in the epilepſia dolorofica. 


34 2 1 


6. There i is Likewiſe ſome relief given vio opium to 1 
pains, or thoſe from exceſs of motion in the affected part; but with 
this difference, that this relief from the pains, and the ſleep, which 
it occaſions, does not. occur till ſome hours after the exhibition of the i 
opium. :This requires to be explained ; after the ſtimulus of opium = 
or of alcohol ceaſes, as after common drunkenneſs, a conſequent tor- 8 
por comes on; and the whole habit becomes leſs irritable by the na- 
tural ſtimuli, Hence the head-achs, ſickneſs, and languor, on the 
next day after intoxication,” with cold ſkin, and general debility. 

Now in pains from exceſs of motion, called inflammatory pains, when 

opium is given, the pain is not relieved, till the debility comes on 

after the ſtimulus. ceaſes to act; for then after the greater ſtimulys of 
the opium has exhauſted much of the ſenſorial power; the leſs ſti- 

mulus, which before cauſed the * does not now excite wy part 
into unnatural action. 

In theſe caſes the ſtimulus of the opium ft . the pain; and 
it ſometimes happens, that ſo great a torpor follows, as to produce 
the death or mortification of the affected part; whence the danger of 
giving opium in inflammatory diſeaſes, eſpecially in inflammation of 
the bowels; but in general the pain returns with its former violence, 
when the torpor above mentioned ceaſes. Hence theſe pains attended 
with inflammation are beſt relieved by copious veneſection, other eva- 
cuntions, and the claſs of medicines called , 


7. Theſe pains from exceſs 3 motion . mah W 
heat of the whole, or of the affected part, and a ſtrong, quick-pulſe ; 
the pains from defect of motion are attended with cold extremities,, 

You... | 48 | and 
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and a weak * which is alſo generally more frequent than natural, 
but not always ſo. 

8. Opium and alcohol are the only two drugs, we are much ac- 
quainted with, which intoxicate ; and by this circumſtance are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſecernentia and ſorbentia. Camphor, and ci- 
cuta, and nicotiana, are thought to induce a kind of intoxication ; 
and there are many'other drugs of this claſs, whoſe effects are leſs 
known, or their doſes not aſcertained. ; as atropa belladonna, hyocy- 
amus, ſtramonium, prunus lauroceraſus, meniſpermum, cynogloſ2 | 
ſum, ſome fungi; and the water diſtilled from black cherry-ſtones ; 
the laſt of which was once much in uſe for the convulſions of chil- 
dren, and was ſaid to have good effect; but 1 is now improvidently left 
out of our pharmacopias. I have known one leaf of the lauroceraſus, 
ſhred and made into tea, given every morning for a week with no ill 
conſequence to a weak 2 e. _ but rather FR! with ad- 
_— 2 00 | 


* 


9. The pernicious effects of a continued uſe of much vinous ſpirit 
is daily ſeen and lamented by phyſicians; not only early debility, like 
premature age, but a dreadful catalogue of diſeaſes is induced by this 
kind of intemperance; as dropſy, gout, leproſy, epilepſy, inſanity, 
as deſcribed in Botanic Garden, Part II. Canto III. line 357. The 
ſtronger or leſs diluted the ſpirit i is taken, the ſooner it ſeems, to de- 
ſtroy, as in dram - drinkers; but ſtill ſooner, when kernels of apricots, 
or bitter almonds, or laurel- leaf, are infuſed in the ſpirit, which is 
termed ratafia ; as then two poiſons are fwallowed at the ſame time. 
And vinegar, as it contains much vinous ſpirit, is probably a noxious 
part of our diet. And the diftilled vinegar, which is commonly fold , 
in the ſhops, is.truly poiſonous, as it is generally diſtilled by means of 
2 pewter or leaden alembic-head or worm- tube, and abounds with 

1 lead; 


. 
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lead; which any one may detect by mixing with it a ſolution of liver 
of ſulphur. Opium, when taken as a luxury, not as a medicine, is 


as pernicious as alcohol; as Baron de Tott relates in his account of 
the opium-eaters in Turkey. 


10. It muſt be obſetved; that a 1 Aten of the * 
this claſs of medicines ſo habituates the body to their ſtimulus, that 
their doſe may gradually be increaſed to an aſtoniſhing quantity, ſuch 


as otherwiſe would inſtantly deſtroy life; as is frequently ſeen in 


thoſe, who accuſtom themſelves to the daily uſe of alcohol and opi- 
um; and it would ſeem, that theſe unfortunate people become diſ- 
eaſed as ſoon as they omit. their uſual potations; and that the conſe- 


quent gout, dropſy, palſy, or pimpled face, occur from the debility 


occaſioned from the want of accuſtomed ſtimulus, or to ſome change 

in the contractile fibres, which requires the continuance or increaſe 
of it. Whence the cautions: neceflary to be obſerved are o mentioned in 
Sect. XII. 7. 8. | 


„ ;\-Kf8e 26:18 probable, that ſome of the articles i in the ſubſequent. cata. 
logue do not induce.intoxication, though they have been eſteemed to 
do ſo; as tobacco, hemlock, nux vomica, ſtaviſagria; and on this 


account ſhould. rather belong to other arrangements, as to the ſecer- 
nentia, or forbentia, or invertentia. 


IL 1. Externally the application of heat, as the warm bath, by its 
ſtimulus on the ſkin- excites the excretory ducts of the perſpirative 
glands, and the mouths of the lymphatics, which open on its furface, 
into greater action; and in conſequence many other irritative motions, 
which are aſſociated with them. To this increaſed action is added 
pleaſurable ſenſation, which adds further activity to the ſyſtem; and 


thus many kinds of pain receive relief from this Be atmoſphere 
of heat, 
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The uſe of a warm bath of about 96 or 98 degrees of heat, for 
half an hour once a day for three or four months, I have known of 
great ſervice to weak people, and is perhaps the leaſt noxious of all 
unnatural ſtimuli; which however, like all other great excitement, 
may be carried to exceſs, as complained of by the ancients. The un- 
meaning application of the words relaxation and bracing to warm and 
cold baths has much prevented the uſe of this grateful ſtimulus; and 
the miſuſe of the term warm bath, when applied to baths colder than 
the body, as to thoſe of Buxton and Matlock, and to artificial baths 
of leſs than go degrees of heat, which ought to be termed cold ones, 
has contributed to miſlead the unwary in their application. 

The ſtimulus bf wine, or ſpice, or ſalt, increaſes the heat of the 
ſyſtem by increaſing all or ſome of the ſecretions; and hence the 
ſtrength is diminiſhed afterwards by-the_lofs of fluids, as well as by 
the increaſed action of the fibres. But the ftimulus of the warm- 
bath ſupplies heat, rather than produces it ; and rather fills the ſyſtem 
by increaſed abſorption, than empties it by increaſed ſecretion ; and 
may hence be employed with advantage 1 in almoſt all caſes of debility 
with cold extremities, perhaps even in anaſarca, and at the approach 
of death in fevers. In theſe caſes a bath much beneath 98 degrees, as 
of 80 or 85, might do injury, as being a cold-bath compared 
with the heat of the body, though ſuch a bath is generally called a 
warm one. 

The activity of the ſyſtem thus produced by a bath of 98 8 
of heat, or upwards, does not ſeem to render the patients liable to 
take cold, when they come out of it; for the ſyſtem is leſs inclined 
to become torpid than before, as the warmth thus acquired by com- 
munication, rather than by increaſed action, continues long without 
any conſequent chillneſs. Which accords with the obſervation of 
Dr. Fordyce, mentioned in Sup. I. 5. 1. who ſays, that thoſe who 
are confined ſome time in an atmoſphere of 120 or 130 degrees of 
heat, do not feel cold or look pale on coming into a temperature of 


30 
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30 or. 40 degrees; which would produce great paleneſs and ſenſation 
of coldneſs in thoſe, who had been ſome time cenfined in an atmo- 
ſphere of only 86 or go degrees of heat. Treatiſe on n Fever, 
p- 168. 
I Hence heat, where it can be confined on a torpid part along with 
moiſture, as on a ſcrophuloys tumour, will contribute to produce ſup- 
puration or reſolution. This is done by applying a warm poultice, 
which ſhould be frequently repeated; or a plaſter of reſin, wax, or 
fat; or by covering the part with oiled filk ; both which laſt prevent 
the perſpirable matter from eſcaping as well as the heat of the part, 
as theſe ſubſtances repel moiſture, and are bad conductors of heat. 
Another great uſe of the ſtimulus of heat is by applying it to 
torpid ulcers, ; which are generally termed ſcrophulous or ſcorbutic, 
and are much eaſier inclined to heal, when covered with ſeveral folds. 
of flannel. 2 . 
Mr. bel tor — months bon ache Wich an 1 in pe- 
rinzo, which communicated with the urethra, through which a part 
of his urine was daily evacuated with conſiderable pain; and was re- 
duced to a great degree of debility. He uſed a hot- bath of 96 or 98 
degrees of heat every day for half an hour during about ſix months. 
By this agreeable ſtimulus repeated thus at uniform times not only 
the ulcer healed, contrary to the expectation of his friends, but he 
acquired greater health and ſtrength, than he had for ſome years pre- 
viouſly experienced. 
Mrs. was affected with tranſient pains, which were called 
nervous ſpaſms, and with great fear of diſeaſes, which ſhe did not 
labour under, with cold extremities, and general debility. She uſed 
a hot-bath every other day of 96 degrees of heat for about four 
mouths, and recovered a good ſtate of health, with greater ſtrength. 
and courage, than the had poſſeſſed for many Wo before. | 
Mr. Z. a gentleman about 65 years of age, who had lived rather 


intemperately in reſpec to vinous potation, and had for many years 
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had annual viſits of the gout, which now became irregular, and he 
appeared to be loſing his ſtrength, and beginning to feel the effects of 
age. He uſed a bath, as hot as was agreeable to his ſenſations, twice a 
week for about 2 year and half, and greatly recovered his health and 
ſtrength with leſs frequent and lefs violent returns of regular gout, 
and is now near 89, years of age. 

When Dr. Franklin, the American Mhiloſopher, was in England 
mauy years ago, I recommended to him the uſe of a warm-bath 
twice a, week to prevent the too ſpeedy acceſs of old age, which he 
then thought that he felt the approach of, and I have been informed, 
that he continued the uſe of it til near * death, een was at an 
advanced age. 

All theſe patients were advifed ee eee 
their uſual habits, after they came out of the bath, whether they 
went into bed or not; as the deſign was not to Promote perſpiration, 
which weakens all conſtitutions, and ſeldom is of ſervice to any. 
Thus a flannel ſhirt, particularly if it be worn in warm weather, oc- 
caſions weakneſs by ſtimulating the ſkin by its points into too great 
action, and producing heat in conſequence; and occaſions emaciation 
by increafing the diſcharge of perſpirable matter; and in both theſe 
reſpects differs from the effect of warm bathing, which communicates ; 
heat to the ſyſtem at the ſame time that it Fenn it, and cauſes 

abſorption m more than exhal ation. 


2. The effect of the paſſage of an electric e ſhock asien a paralytic 
limb in cauſing it to contract, beſides the late experiments of Galvani 
and Volta on frogs, intitle it to be claſſed amongſt univerſal ſtimu- 
lants. Electric ſhocks frequently repeated daily for a week or two 
remove chronical pains, as the pleurodyne chronica, Claſs I. 2. 4. 14. 
and other chronic pains, which are termed rhenmatic; probably by 
promoting the abſorption _ ſome extravaſated material. Scrophulous 

. : tumours 


4 


art. A. 2.2.2. page 657. 
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tumours are ſometimes abſorbed, and ſometimes brought to ſuppurate 
by. paſſing electric ſhocks through them __ for two or three 
weeks. 

Miſs ——, a young lady about eight years of age, had a ſwelling ' 
about the ſize. of a pigeon's egg oh her neck a little below her ear, 
which long continued in an indolent ſtate. Thirty. or forty ſmall 

electrie ſhocks were paſſed through it once or twice a day for two or 

three weeks, and it then ſuppurated and healed without difficulty. 
For this operatib te Sested jan of the electric machine had on its top 
an electrometet/ which-meaſuredtheſhocks by'theapproach of a braſs 

knob, which conimunicated: with the eternal Coating to another, 

which communicated with the internal one} and their diftance was 
adjuſted by a ſerews/'So-thit the ſhocks! were d finall/av.not'to alarm 
the child; and ie agcumehted r eleckriefty was-fiequently charged, 
as the wheel continued turning. The tumour was inte between 
two other braſs knobs, which were fixed on wires uh paſſed 
through glaſs tubes the tubes were cemented in tw . ges on! a. 
board, ſo that att one end they: were nearer each other that at the 
other, and thetknobs wert puſhed out: o far as exact y to ãntiude the 
tumour, as deſeribed in n. plates: r 
ſize of the original apparatus. 5 

Inflammations of the ces akon — ae et cured by 
taking a ſtream af very mal electrie ſparks from them, or giving the 
electric ſparks to them, one or twice a day for a week or two; that 
is, the new veſt, which conſtitute inflammation in theſe inirritable 

conſtitutions, are abſorbed by the activity of the abſorbents induced 
by the ſtimulus of the electrie aura. For this operation the eaſieſt 
method is to fix a pointed wire to a ſtick of ſealing wax, or to an in- 
ſulating handle of glaſs, one end of. this wire communicates with the 
prime conductor, and the point is * near the inflamed eye 
in every direction. 


III. Externally 
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III. Externally the application of ether, and of eſſential oils, as of 
cloves or cinnamon, ſeem to. poſſeſs a general ſtimulating effect. As 
they inſtantly relieve tooth-ach, and hiccough, when theſe pains are 
not in violent degree; and camphor in large doſes is ſaid to produce 
intoxication ; this effect however I have not been witneſs to, and have 
reaſon to doubt. 

The manner in which ether and che eſſential oil ind on the 
ſyſtem when applied externally, is a curious queſtion, as pain is ſa 
immediately relieved by them, that they muſt ſeem to penetrate by 
the great fluidity or expanſive property of a part of them, as of their 
odoriferous exhalation or vapour, and that they thus ſtimulate the 
torpid part, and not by their being taken up by the abſorbent veſſels, 
and carried thither by the long courſe of circulation; nor is it pro- 
bable, that theſe pains are relieved by the ſympathy of the torpid 
membrane with the external ſkin, which is thus ſtimulated into ac- 
tion ; as it does not ſucceed, unleſs. it is applied over the pained part. 
Thus there appears to be three different modes by which extraneous 
bodies may be introduced into the ſyſtem, beſides that of abſorption. 
iſt. By ethereal tranſition, as heat and electricity; 2d. by chemical 
attraction, as oxygen; and * by 24 org A AE ether and eſ- 
ſential oils. | 


IV. The perpetual neceſſity of the mixture of oxygen gas with the 
blood in the lungs evinces, that it muſt act as a ſtimulus to the ſan- 
guiferous ſyſtem, as the motions of the heart and arteries preſently 
ceaſe, when animals are immerſed in airs which poſſeſs no oxygen. 
It may alſo ſubſequently anſwer another important purpoſe, as it 
probably affords the material for the production of the ſenſorial 
power; which is ſuppoſed to be ſecreted in the brain or medullary 
part of the nerves; and that the perpetual demand of this fluid in re- 
ſpiration is occaſioned by the ſenſorial power, which is ſuppoſed to be 

produced 
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produced from it, ng too ſubtle to be long confined in any as of 
the ſyſtem. _ 

Another proof of the ſtimulant quality of; JOIN cn from, the 
increaſed acrimony, which the matter of a common abſceſs poſſeſſes, 
after it has been expoſed. to the air of the atmoſphere, but not be- 
fore; and probably all other contagious matters owe their fever-pro-, 
ducing property to having been converted into acids by their union 
with oxygen. 

As oxygen penctrates the fine moiſt membranes. of the e 
of the lungs, and unites with the blood by a chemical attraction, as is 
ſeen to happen, when blood is drawn into a baſon, the lower ſurface, 
of the craſſamentum is of a very dark red ſo long as it is covered from 
the air by the upper ſurface, but becomes florid i in a ſhort time on 
its being expoſed to the atmoſphere; the manner of its introduction 
into the ſyſtem is not probably by animal abſorption but by chemical 
attraction, in which circumſtance it differs from the fluids before 
mentioned both of heat 11 ann and of ether and * 
oilTis. 1 iv x WS 


As oxygen 1 has the property af paſſing through moiſt tlithal als 
branes, as firſt diſcovered by the great Dr. Prieſtley, it is probable it 
might be of uſe in vibices, and petechiz in fevers, and in other 
bruiſes ; if the ſkin over thoſe parts was kept moiſt by warm water, 
and covered with oxygen gas by means of an inverted laſs, or even 
by expoſing the parts thus moiſtened to the atinofpbers; as the dark 
coloured extravaſated blood might thus become florid, and by its in- 
creaſe of ſtimulus facilitate its reabſorption. 3 | 


Two weak patients, to whom I gave oxygen gas in as: ; pure a ſtate 
as it, can eaſily be procured from Exeter manganeſe, and in the quan- 
tity of about four gallons a day, ſeemed to feel refreſhed, and ſtronger, 
and to look better immediately after reſpiring it, and gained ſtrength 
in a ſhort time, Two. others, one of whom laboured under Con- 
n 4 T 2 firmed 
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firmed hydrothorax, and the other under a permanent and caibens 
difficulty of reſpiration, were not refreſhed, or in apy way ſerved by 
the uſe of oxygeti in the above quantity of four gallons a day for a fort- 
night, which 1 afcribed to the inirritability of the diſeaſed lungs. 
For other caſes the reader is referred to the publications of Dr. Bed- 
does; Conſiderations n Ute of F aQitious Airs, ſold by Johnſon, 
P 

Its effects would probably 3 greater in reſpe to the quan- 
tity breathed, if it had been given in a ditute ſtate, mixed with 10 
ot 20 titties its quantity of atmoſpheric air, as otherwiſe much of it 
returns by expiration without being deprived of its quality, as may 
be ſeen by the perſon breathing on "the flame of a candle, which it 
ehlatges. See 152 anne Dr. ar wack ove ane | 


% 


uV. Thoſe i Os 3 with pleaſurable 1 
excite the ſyſtem into inereaſed action in conſequence of that ſenſa- 
tion, as joy, and love, as is ſeen by the fluſh of the ſcin. Thoſe 
paſſious, which are attended with diſagreeable ſenſation, produce tor- 
por in general by the expence of ſenſorial power occaſioned by inac- 
tive pain; unleſs volition be excited in conſequence of the painful ſen- 
ſation; and in that caſe an increaſed activity of the ſyſtem occurs; 
thus paleneſs and coldneſs are the conſequence of fear, but warmth 
and redneſs are the conſequence of anger. 


VI. Beſides the exertions of the ſyftem occaſioned by increaſed ſti- 
muli, and (conſequent irritation, and by the paſſions of the mind 
above deſcribed, the increaſed actions occaſioned by exerciſe belong to 
this article. Theſe may be divided into the actions of the body in 
conſequence of volition, which is generally termed labour; or ſe- 
condly, in conſequence of agreeable ſenſation, which is termed play 
boca 8 0 25 e or 


* 
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or ſport; thirdly, the exerciſe occaſioned by agitation, as in a car- 
riage or on horſeback ; fourthly, that of friction, as with a bruſh or 
hand, ſo much uſed in the baths of Turkeys ; mg laſtly, the rende | 
of ſwinging, 

The firſt of theſe modes of exerciſe i 15 8 carried to . 
exceſs even amongſt our own labourers, and more ſo under the laſh - 
of ſlavery; fo that the body becomes emaciated and finks under cither 
the preſent hardſhips, or by a premature old age. The ſecond mode 
of exerciſe is ſeen in the play of all young animals, as, kittens, and 
puppies, and children; and is ſo neceſſary. to their health as well as 
to their pleaſure, that thoſe children, which are too much confined 
from it, not only become pale-faced and bloated, with tumid bellies, 

and conſequent worms, but are liable to get habits of unnatural ac- 
tions, as twitching of their limbs, or of ſome parts of their counte- 
nance ; together with an ll-humoured or diſcontented mind. 

Agitation in a carriage or on horſeback, as it requires ſome little 
voluntary exertion to preſerve. the body perpendicular, but much 
leſs voluntary exertion than in walking, ſeems the beſt adapted to 
- invalids; who by theſe means obtain exerciſe principally by the 
ſtrength of the horſe, and do not therefore too much exhauſt their 
own ſenſorial power. The uſe of friction with a bruſh or hand, for 
half an hour or longer morning and evening, is fill better adapted 
to thoſe, who are reduced to extreme debility ; and none of their own 
ſenſorial power is thus expended, and affords ſomewhat like the warm- 
bath activity without ſelf-exertion, and is uſed a as a Joxoty ING warm 
bathing in many parts of Aſia, | 

Another kind of exerciſe is that of fringing which requires ſome 
exertion to keep the body perpendicular, | or, pointing towards, the 
center of the ſwing, but is at the ſame time attended with a degree 
of, vertigo; and is deſcribed in 1 Claſs II. I. 6. 7, IV. 2. 1. 10. 12 I, 
3. and 15. ̃ 
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The neceſſity of much exerciſe has perhaps been more inſiſted 
upon by phyſicians, than nature ſeems to demand. Few animals ex- 
erciſe themſelves ſo as to induce viſible ſweat, unleſs urged to it 
by mankind, or by fear, or hunger. And numbers of people in our 
market towns, of ladies particularly, with ſmall fortunes, live to old 
age in health, without any kind of exerciſe of body, or much activity 
of mind. ; | me Tg | 
In ſummer weak people cannot continue too long in the air, if it 
can be done without fatigue ; and in winter they ſhould go out ſeveral 
times in a day for a few minutes, uſing the cold air like a cold-bath, 
to invigorate and render them more hardy. 


— 


III. CATALOGUE OF THE INCITAN TIA. 


1. Papaver ſomniferum; poppy, opium. 
- Alcohol, wine, beer, cyder. 
Prunus lauro-ceraſus ; laurel, diſtilled water from the leaves. 
Prunus ceraſus ; black cherry, diſtilled water from the kernels. 
| Nicotiana tabacum ; tobacco? the effential oil, decoction of the 
| Atropa belladona ; deadly nightſhade, the berries. 
Datura ſtramoneum; thorn- apple, the fruit boiled in nulk. 
Hyoſcyamus reticulatus ; henbane, the ſeeds and leaves. | 
Cynogloſſum; hounds tongue. | 
a Meniſpermum, cocculus ; Indian berry. 5 
Amygdalus amarus; bitter almond. | 


Cicuta ; 
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Cicuta; hemlock, Conium maculatum ? 
Strychnos nuc vomica ? 


Delphinium ſtaviſagria? 
II. Externally, heat, electricity. 
III. Ether, eſſential oils. 
IV. Oxygen gas. 1 + | . 
v. Paſſions of love, joy, an ger. | 
VI. Labour, | play, agitation, friction. 
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ART. III. 
SECERNEN TIA. 


I. Taos THINGS which increaſe the irritative motions, which 
conſtitute ſecretion, are termed ſecernentia ; which are as various as 
the glands, which they ſtimulate into action. 


1. Diaphoretics, as aromatic vegetables, effential oils, ether, vola- 
tile alcali, neutral falts, antimonial preparations, external heat, ex- 


erciſe, friction, cold water for a time with ſubſequent warmth, bliſ- 
ters, electric fluid. 


2. Sialagogues, as mercury internally, and pyrethrum externally. 


3. ExpeQorants, as ſquill, onions, gum ammoniac, ſeneka root, 
mucilage: ſome. of theſe increaſe the pulmonary perſpiration, and 
perhaps the pulmonary mucus. 


4. Diuretics, as neutral ſalts, fixed alcali, balſams, reſins, aſpara- 
gus, cantharides. 


5. Cathartics of the mild kind, as ſena, jalap, neutral ſalts, manna. 
They increaſe the ſecretions of bile, pancreatic juice, and inteſtinal 
mucus. 5 | 


6. The mucus of the bladder is increaſed by cantharides, and per- 
haps by oil of turpentine. 


7. The 
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7. The mucus of the rectum by aloe internally, by clyſters and 
ſuppoſitories externally, 


8. The mucus of the cellular membrane i is increaſed by bliſters and; 
ann, ö Bt 


2 The macus of the noſtrils is increas iy i 1 1 
kind, en common ſuuff. + iti of; 


to. The ee of tears is increaſed 805 volatile fats the _ 2 
„ n = 


.. heated the body, and remove 
thoſe pains, which originate from a defect of motion in the veſſels, 
which perform ſecretion; as pepper produces à glow on the ſkin, . 
and balſam of Peru is ſaid to relieve the flatulent cholic. But theſe 
medicines differ from the preceding claſs, as they neither induce coſ- 
tiveneſs nor deep coloured urine in their uſual 5 nor intoxication 
in 1 . n 2 | 

12. Vet if any of 1 are ſeg; EY it is pee mag like 
the incitantia, that they muſt contribute to ſhorten our lives by ſooner 
rendering peculiar parts of the ſyſtem diſobedient to their natural ſti- 
muli.. Of thoſe in daily uſe. the great exceſs. of common ſalt ĩs pro- 
bably the moſt pernicious, as it enters all our-cookery, and ĩs probably 
one cauſe of ſcrophula, and of ſea-ſeurvy, When joined with other 
cauſes of debility. See Botanic Garden, Part II. Canto IV. line 221. 
Spices taken to exceſs by ſtimulating the ſtomach, and the veſſels of 
the ſkin by aſſociation, into unneceſſary action, contribute to weaken 


theſe parts of the ſyſtem, but 3 leſs noxious than a the gener. 
uſe of ſo much ſalt. 


Ct 
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II. OBsERVATIONS ON THE SECERNENTIA. 


I. 1. Some of the medicines of this claſs produce abſorption in 
ſome degree, though their principal effect is exerted on the ſecerning 
part of our ſyſtem. We ſhall have occaſion to obſerve a ſimilar cir- 
cumſtance in the next claſs of medicines termed Sorbentia ; as of theſe 
ſome exert their effects in a ſmaller degree on the ſecerning ſyſtem, 
Nor will this ſurpriſe any one, who has obſerved, that all natural 
objects are preſented to us in a ſtate of combination; and that hence 
the materials, which produce theſe different effects, are frequently 
found mingled in the ſame vegetable. Thus the pure aromatics in- 
creaſe the action of the veſſels, which ſecrete the perſpirable matter; 
and the pure aſtringents increaſe the action of the veſſels, which ab- 
ſorb the mucus from the lungs, and other cavities of the body; 
hence it muſt happen, that nutmeg, which poſſeſſes both theſe * 
lities, ſhould have the double effect above mentioned. | 

Other drugs have this double effect, and belong either to the claſs 
of Secernentia or Sorbentia, according to the doſe in which they are 
exhibited, Thus a ſmall doſe of alum increaſes abſorption, and in- 
duces coſtiveneſs; and a large one increaſes the | ſecretions into the 
inteſtinal canal, and becomes cathartic. And this accounts for the 
conſtipation of the belly left after the purgative quality of rhubarb 
| ceaſes, for it increaſes abſorption in a ſmaller doſe, and ſecretion in 
a greater. Hence when a part of the larger doſe is carried out of the 
habit by ſtools, the {mall quantity which remains induces coſtiveneſs. 
Hence/rhubarb'exhibitedin ſmall doſes, as 2. or 3 grains twice a day, 
ſtrengtheus the. ſyſtem by increaſing the action of the abſorbent veſ- 
ſels, and of the inteſtinal canal. : 


ee 2. Diaphoretics. 
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2. Diaphoretics. The perſpiration is a ſecretion from the blood in 
its paſſage through the capillary veſſels, as other ſecretions are pro- 
duced in the termination of the arteries in the various glands. After 
this ſecretion the blood loſes its florid colour, which it regains in its 
paſſage through the lungs ; which evinces that ſomething beſides wa- 
ter is ſecreted on the ſkins of animals. | 

No ſtatical experiments can aſcertain the quantity of our perſpira- 
tion; as a continued abſorption of the moiſture of the atmoſphere 
exiſts at the ſame time both by the cutaneous and pulmonary lym- 
phatics, 


3. Every gland is capable of being excited into greater exertions by 
an appropriated ſtimulus applied either by its mixture with the blood 
immediately to the ſecerning veſſel, or applied externally to its excre- 
tory duct. Thus mercury internally promotes an increaſed ſalivation, 
and pyrethrum externally applied to the excretory duds of the ſalival 
glands. Aloes ſtimulate the rectum internally mixed with the cir- 
culating blood; and ſea- ſalt by injection externally, Now as the ca- 
pillaries, which ſecrete the perſpirable matter, lie near the ſurface of 
the body, the application of external heat acts immediately on their 
excretory ducts, and promotes perſpiration ; internally thoſe drugs 
which poſſeſs a fragrant eſſential” oil, or ſpiritus rector, produce 
this effect, as the aromatic vegetables, of which the number is very 
great. | 


4. It muſt be remembered, that a due quantity of ſome aqueous 


vehicle muſt be given to ſupport this evacuation ; otherwiſe a burning 


heat without much viſible ſweat muſt be the conſequence. When 
the ſkin acquires a degree of heat much above 108, as appears by Dr. 
Alexander's experiments, no viſible ſweat is produced ; which is 
owing to the great heat of the ſkin evaporating it as haſtily, as it is 

Vol. Il. 4U ſecreted ; 


— 


5 
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ſecreted; and, where the ſweat is ſecreted in abundance, its evapora- 
tion cannot carry off the exuberant heat, like the vapour of boiling 
water; becauſe a great part of it is wiped off, or abſorbed by the bed- 
clothes; or the air about the patient is not changed ſufficiently often, 
as it becomes ſaturated with the perſpirable matter. And hence it is 
probable, that the waſte of perſpirable matter is as great, or greater, 
when the ſkin 1s hot and dry, as when it ſtands in drops on the ſkin ; 
as appears from the inextinguiſhable thirſt. | 
Hence Dr. Alexander found, that when the heat of the body was 
oreater than 108, nothing produced ſweats but repeated draughts of 
cold water; and of warm Duids. when the heat was much below that 
degree. And that cold water which procured ſweats inſtantaneouſly 
when the heat was above 108, ſtopped them as certainly when it 
| was below that heat; and that flannels, wrung out of warm water 
and wrapped round the legs and thighs, were then moſt n pro- 
ductive of ſweats. 


5. The diaphoretics are all ſaid to ſucceed much better, if given 
early in the morning, about an hour before ſun-riſe, than at any 
other time; which is owing to the great excitability of every part of 
the ſyſtem after the ſenſorial power has been accumulated during 
fleep. In thoſe, who have hectic fever, or the febricula, or nocturnal 
fever of debility, the morning ſweats are owing to the decline of the 
fever-fit, as explained in Sect. XXXII. 9. In ſome of theſe patients 
the ſweat does not occur till they awake; becauſe then the fyſtem is 

till more excitable than during ſleep, becauſe the aſſiſtance of the vo- 
luntary power in reſpiration facilitates the general circulation. See 
Claſs I. 2. 1. 3. 


6. It muſt be obſerved, that the fkin is very dry and hard to the 
touch, where the abſorbents, which open on its ſurface, do not act; as 


in 


— 
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in ſome dropſies, and other diſeaſes attended with great thirſt. This 
dryneſs, and ſhrivelled appearance, and roughneſs, are owing to the 
mouths of the abſorbents being empty of their accuſtomed fluid, and 
is diſtinguiſhable from the dryneſs of the ſkin above mentioned in the 
hot fits of fever, by its not being attended with heat. 

As the heat of the ſkin in the uſual temperature of the air always 
evinces an increaſed perſpiration, whether viſible or not, the heat 
being produced along with the increaſe of ſecretion ; it follows, that 
a defect of perſpiration can _—_ exiſt, when the ſkin is cold. 


7. Volatile alcali is a very powerful diaphoretic, and particularly if 
exhibited in wine-whey ; 20 drops of ſpirit of hartſhorn every half 
hour in half a pint of wine-whey, if the patient be kept in a mode- 
rately warm bed, will in a few hours elicit moſt profuſe ſweats. 

Neutral falts promote inviſible perſpiration, when the ſkin is not 

warmed much externally, as 1s evinced from the great thirſt, which 
ſucceeds a meal of ſalt proviſions, as of red herrings. When theſe 
are ſufficiently diluted with water, and the ſkin kept warm, copious 
| ſweats without inflaming the habit, are the conſequence. Half an 
ounce of vinegar faturated with volatile alcali, taken.every hour or 
two hours, well anſwers this purpoſe; and is preferable perhaps in 
general to all others, where ſweating is advantageous. Boerhaave 
mentions one cured of a fever by eating red-herrings or anchovies, 
which, with repeated draughts of warm water or tea, would I ſuppoſe 
produce copious perſpiration. = 

Antimonial preparations, have alſo been of late much uſed with 
great advantage as diaphoretics. For the hiſtory and uſe of theſe pre- 
parations I ſhall refer the reader to the late writers on the Materia 
Medica, only obſerving that the ſtomach becomes ſo ſoon habituated 
to its ſtimulus, that the ſecond doſe wy be ene increaſed, if 
the firſt had no operation. % bin | | 


4U2 Where 
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Where it is adviſable to procure copious ſweats, the emetics, as 
ipecacuanha, joined with opiates, as in Dover's powder, produce this 
effect with greater certainty than the above. 

8. We muſt not diſmiſs this ſubje& without obſerving, that per- 
ſpiration is deſigned to keep the ſkin flexile, as the tears are intended 
to clean and lubricate the eye; and that neither of theſe fluids can be 
conſidered as excretions in their natural ſtate, but as ſecretions. See 
Claſs I. 1. 2. 3. And that therefore the principal uſe of diaphoretic 
medicines is to warm the ſkin, and thence in conſequence to produce 
the natural degree of inſenſible e el in languid habits, 


9. When the ſkin of the extremities is cold, which is always a ſign 
of preſent debility, the digeſtion becomes frequently impaired by aſ- 
ſociation, and cardialgia or heartburn is induced from the vinous or 
acetous fermentation of the aliment. In this diſeaſe diaphoretics, 
which have been called cordials, by their action on the ſtomach 
reſtore its exertion, and that of the cutaneous capillaries by their 
aſſociation with. it, and the ſkin becomes warm, and the digeſtion 
more vigorous, 


10. But a bliſter acts with more permanent and certain effect by 
| ſtimulating a part of the ſkin, and thence affecting the whole of it, 
and of the ſtomach by affociation, and thence removes the moſt ob- 
ſtinate heartburns and vomitings. From this the principal uſe of bliſ- 
ters is underſtood, which is to invigorate the exertions of the arterial 
and lymphatic veſſels of the ſkin, producing an increaſe of inſenſible 
perſpiration, and of cutaneous abſorption ; and to increaſe the action 
of the ſtomach, and the conſequent power of digeſtion ; and thence 
by ſympathy to excite all the other irritative motions : hence they re- 
lieve pains of the cold kind, which originate from defect of motion; 


not 
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not from their introducing a greater pain, as ſome have imagined, but 
by ſtimulating the torpid veſſels into their uſual action; and thence 
increaſing the action and conſequent warmth of the whole ſkin, and 
of all the parts which are aſſociated with it. 


II, 1. Sialagogues. The preparations of mercury conſiſt of a ſo- 
lution or corroſion of that metal by ſome acid; and, when the doſe 
is known, it is probable that they are all equally efficacious. - As 
their principal uſe is in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe, they will be 
mentioned in the catalogue amongſt the ſorbentia. Where ſalivation 
is intended, it is much forwarded by a warm room and warm clothes; 
and prevented by expoſing the patient to his uſual habits of cool air 
and dreſs, as the mercury is then more liable to go off by the bowels, 


2. Any acrid drug, as pyrethrum, held in the mouth acts as a ſia- 
lagogue externally by ſtimulating the excretory ducts of the ſalivary 
lands; ; and the filiqua hirſuta applied externally to-the parotid gland, 
- and even hard ſubſtances in the ear, are ſaid to have the ſame effect. 
Nen chewed in the mouth emulges the ſalivary glands. 


3. The unwiſe cuſtom of chewing and ſmoking tobacco for many 
hours in a day not only injures the ſalivary glands, producing dryneſs 
in the mouth when this drug is not uſed, but I ſuſpect that it alſo 
produces ſchirrhus of the pancreas. The uſe of tobacco in this immo- 
derate degree injures the power of digeſtion, by occaſioning the pa- 
tient to ſpit out that ſaliva, which he ought to ſwallow ; and hence 
produces that flatulency, which the vulgar unfortunately take it to 
prevent. The mucus, which is braught from the fauces by hawking, 
ſhould be ſpit out, as well as that coughed up from the lungs; but 
that which comes ſpontaneouſly into the mouth from the ſalivary 

— 


”_ 
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glands, ſhould be ſwallowed mixed with our food or alone for the 
purpoſes of digeſtion. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 7. 


III. i. Expectorants are ſuppoſed to increaſe the ſecretion of mucus 
in the branches of the windpipe, or to increaſe the perſpiration of the 
lungs ſecreted at the terminations of the bronchial artery. 


2. If any thing promotes expectoration toward the end of pe- 
ripneumonies, when the inflammation is reduced by bleeding and 
gentle cathartics, ſmall repeated bliſters about the cheſt, with tepid 
aqueous and mucilaginous or oily liquids, are more advantageous than 
the medicines generally enumerated under this head ; the bliſters by 
ſtimulating into action the veſſels of the ſkin produce by aſſociation a 
greater activity of thoſe of the mucous membrane, which lines the 
branches of the windpipe, and air-cells of the lungs ; and thus after 
evacuation they promote the abſorption of the mucus and conſequent 
healing of the inflamed membrane, while the diluting liquids prevent 
this mucus from becoming too viſcid for this purpoſe, or facilitate its 
expuition. 

Bliſters, one at a 8 on the ſides or back, or on the ſternum, 
are alſo uſeful towards the end of peripneumonies, by preventing the 
evening acceſs of cold fit, and thence preventing the hot fit by their ſti- 
mulus on the ſkin; in the ſame manner as five drops of laudanum by its 
ſtimulus on the ſtomach. For the increaſed actions of the veſſels of the 
{kin or ſtomach excite a greater quantity of the ſenſorial power of aſſo- 
ciation, and thus prevent the torpor of the other parts of the ſyſtem ; 
which, when patients are debilitated, is ſo liable to return in the evening. 


3. Warm bathing is of great ſervice towards the end of peripneu- 
mony to promote expectoration, eſpecially in thoſe children who 
drink too little aqueous fluids, as it gently increaſes the action of the 

pulmonary 
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pulmonary capillaries by their conſent with the cutaneous ones, and. 
fupplies the ſyſtem wats aqueous fluid, and thus dilutes the ſecreted 
mucus. 

Some have recommended oil externally 1 the cheſt, as well as 
internally, to promote expectoration; and upon the noſe, when its: 
mucous membrane is inflamed, as in common catarrh. 


IV. 1. Diuretics. If the ſkin be kept warm, moſt of theſe medi- 


eines promote {ſweat inſtead of urine; and if their doſe is enlarged, moſt 


of them become cathartic. Hence the neutral falts are uſed in general 
for all theſe purpoſes. Thoſe indeed, which are compoſed of the vege- 
table acid, are moſt generally uſed as ſudorifics ; thoſe with the nitrous: 
acid as 8 "ar d thoſe with the vitriolic acid as cathartics: while 
thoſe united with the marine acid enter our common nutriment, as a 
more general ſtimulus. All theſe increaſe the acrimony of the urine, 
hence it is retained a leſs time in the bladder; and in conſequence leſs 


of it is reabſorbed into the ſyſtem, and the apparent quantity is great=- 


er, as more is evacuated from the bladder; but it is not certain from 
thence, that a greater quantity is ſecreted by the kidnies. Hence nitre, 
and other neutral ſalts, are erroneouſly given in the gonorrhea ; as- 
they augment the pain of making water by their ſtimulus on the exco- 
riated or inflamed urethra, They are alſo erroneouſly given in-catarrhs: 
or coughs, where the diſcharge is too thin and. ſaline, as they increaſe: 
the frequency of coughing, 

2. Balſam of Copaiva is thought to promote urine more than the- 
other native balſams ; and common reſin is ſaid to act as a power- 
ful diuretic in horſes. Theſe are alſo much recommended in gleets,. 
and in fluor albus, perhaps more than they deſerve ;. they give a 
violet ſmell to the urine, and hence probably increaſe the ſecretion. 
of it. 


4 | Calcined: 
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Calcined egg-ſhells are ſaid to promote urine, perhaps from the | 
phoſphoric acid they contain, 


3. Cold air and cold water will increaſe the quantity of urine by 
decreaſing the abſorption from the bladder ; and neutral and alcalious 
ſalts and cantharides by ſtimulating the neck of the bladder to diſ- 
charge the urine as ſoon as ſecreted ; and alcohol as gin and rum at 
the beginning of intoxication, if the body be kept cool, occaſion much 
urine by inverting the urinary lymphatics, and thence pouring a fluid 
into the bladder, which never paſſed the kidnies. But it is probable, 
that thoſe medicines, which give a ſcent to the urine, as the balſams 
and reſins, but particularly aſparagus and garlic, are the only drugs, 
which truly increaſe the ſecretion of the kidnies. Alcohol however, 
uſed as above mentioned, and perhaps great doſes of tincture of can- 
tharides, may be conſidered as draſtic diuretics, as they pour a fluid 
into the bladder by the retrograde action of the lymphatics, which 
are in great abundance ſpread about the neck of it. See Sec. 
XXIX. z. n 


v. Mild cathartics. The ancients believed that ſome purges e eva- 
cuated the bile, and hence were termed Cholagogues ; - others the 
lymph, and were termed Hydragogues; and that in ſhort each ca- 
thartic ſelected a peculiar humour, which it diſcharged. The mo- 
derns have too haſtily rejected this ſyſtem ; the ſubje& well deſerves 
further obſervation, 

Calomel given in the doſe from ten to twenty grains, ſo as to in- 
duce purging without the aſſiſtance of other drugs, appears to me to 
particularly increaſe the ſecretion of bile, and to evacuate it; aloe 
ſeems to increaſe the ſecretion of the inteſtinal mucus; and it is 
probable that the pancreas and ſpleen may be peeuliarly ſtimulated 
into action by ſome other of this tribe of medicines ; whilſt others of 


them 
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them may ſimply ſtimulate the inteſtinal canal to evacuate its con- 
.tents, as the bile of animals. It muſt be remarked, that all theſe 
cathartic medicines are ſuppoſed to be exhibited in their uſual doſes, | 
otherwiſe they become draftic purges, and are treated of in the Claſs 


of Invertentia. 


VI. The mucus of the bladder is ſeen in the urine, when cantha- 
rides have been uſed, either internally or externally, in ſuch doſes as 
to induce the ſtrangury. Spirit of turpentine is ſaid to have the ſame 
effect. I have given above a dram of it twice a day floating on a glaſs 
of water in chronic lumbago without this effect, and the patient gra- 
dually recovered, 


VII. Aloe given internally ſeems to act chiefly on the rectum and, 
ſpincter ani, producing teneſmus and piles. Externally in clyſters-or 
ſuppoſitories, common falt ſeems to a& on that bowel with greater 
certainty. But where the thread-worm or aſcarides exiſt, 60 or 100 
grains of aloes reduced to powder and boiled in a pint of gruel, and 
uſed as a clyſter twice a week for three months, has n de- 
ſtroyed them. 


VIII. T external application of cantharides by ſtimulating the 
excretory ducts of the capillary glands produces a great ſecretion of 
ſubcutaneous mucus with pain and inflammation; which mucaginous 
fluid, not being able to permeate the cuticle, raiſes it up; a ſimilar 
ſecretion and elevation of the cuticle is produced by actual fire; and 
by cauſtic materials, as by the application of the juice of the root of 
white briony, or bruiſed muſtard - ſeed. Experiments are wanting to 
introduce ſome acrid application into practice inſtead of cantharides, 
which might not induce the ſtrangury. 


Vol. II. 4 | 4 X | Muſtard- 
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Muſtard- ſeed alone is too acrid, and if it be ſuffered to lie on the 
{kin many minutes is liable to produce a ſlough and conſequent ulcer, 
and ſhould therefore be mixed with flour when applied to. cold extre- 
mities. Volatile alkali properly diluted might ſtimulate the ſkin with- 
out inducing ſtrangury. 

IX. The mild errhines are ſuch as moderately ſtimulate the mem- 
brane of the noſtrils, ſo as to increaſe the fecretion of naſal mucus ; 
as is ſeen in thoſe, who are habituated to take ſnuff. The ſtronger 
errhines are mentioned i in Art. V. 2. 3. 


X. The ſecretion of tears is increaſed either by applying acrid ſub- 
ſtances to the eye; or acrid vapours, which ſtimulate the excretory 
duct of the lacrymal gland; or by applying them to the noſtrils, and 
ſtimulating the excretory duct of the ame fack, as treated of in 
the Section on Inſtinct. 

Or the ſecretion of tears is increaſed by the aſſociation of the mo- 
tions of the excretory duct of the lacrymal ſack with ideas of tender 
pleaſure, or of hopeleſs diſtreſs, as explained in Sect. XVI. 8. 2. 


and 3. ; 


XI. The ſecretion of ſenſorial power in the brain is probably in- 
creaſed by opium or wine, becauſe when taken in certain quantity an 
immediate increaſe of ſtrength and activity ſucceeds for a time, with 
conſequent debility if the quantity taken be ſo great as to intoxicate 
in the leaſt degree. The neceſſity of perpetual reſpiration ſhews, 
that the oxygen of the atmoſphere ſupplies the ſource of the ſpirit of 
animation; which is conſtantly expended, and is probably too fine 
to be long contained in the nerves after its production in the 
brain. Whence it is probable, that the reſpiration of —__— 


gas 
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gas mixed with common air may increaſe the ſecretion of ſenſorial 
power; as indeed would appear from its exhilarating effect on moſt 
patients. 


III. CATALOGUE OF THE SECERNENT IA. 


I. Diaphoretics. 
1. Amomum zinziber, ginger. Caryophyllus aromaticus, cloves. 
Piper indicum, peppet. Capſicum. Cardamomum. Pimento, 
myrtus pimenta, Canella alba. Serpentaria virginiana, 
ariſtolochia ſerpentaria, guaiicum, Saſſafras, laurus ſaſſa- 
fras. Opium. Wine. 2 
2, Eſſeutial oils of cinnamon, laurus cinnamomum. N utmeg, 
myriſtica moſchata. Cloves, caryophyllus aromaticus. 

Mint, mentha. Camphor, laurus camphora. Ether. 
3. Volatile ſalts, as of ammoniac and of hartſhorn. Sal cornu 
4. Neutral ſalts, as thoſe with vegetable acid; or with marine 

acid, as common ſalt. Halex. Red-herring, anchovy. 
5. Preparations of antimony, as emetic tartar, antimonium tar- 

| tarizatum, wine of antimony. James's powder. 
6. External applications. Bliſters. Warm bath. Warm air. 
| Exerciſe, Friction. | 
% Cold water with ſubſequent warmth, 


II. Sialagogues. Preparations of mercury, hydrargyrus. Pyrethrum, 
- anthemis pyrethrum, tobacco, cloves, pepper, cowhage, ſti- 
r ſiliqua hirſuta. Maſtich, piſtacia lentiſcus. 


4x 2 III. Expectorants. 
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III. Expectorants: | 


1. Squill, ſcilla matitiias, garlic, leek, onion, allium, aſafcetida, 


ferula aſafcetida, gum ammoniac, benzoin, tar, pix liquida, 
balſam of Tolu. 


2. Root of ſencka, polygala ſeneka, of e inula he- 


lemum. * 


3 Marſh-mallow, althæa, coltsfoot, tuſſilago 1 gum arabic, 
mimoſa nilotica, gum tragacanth, aſtragalus tragacantha. 
Decoction of barley, bordeum diſtichon. Expreſſed oils. 


Spermaceti, foap. Extract of liquorice, glycyrthiza glabra. 
Sugar. Honey, 


+ Externally'bliters, Oil. Warm bath. 


IV. Mild diuretics. | | 
1. Nitre, kali acetatum, other neutral ſalts, 
2. Fixed alkali, ſoap, calcined egg · ſhells. | = 
3. Turpentine. Balſam of Copaiva. Reſin. Olibanura. 


4. Aſparagus, garlic, wild daucus. - Parſley, apium. Fennel 
fæniculum, pareira brava, Ciſſampelos? 


5. Externally cold air, cold water. 
6. Alcohol. Tincture of cantharides. Opium. 


V. Mild cathartics. 


1. Sweet ſubacid fruits. Prunes, prunus domeſtica. Caſſia fiſ- 


tula. Tamarinds, cryſtals of tartar, unrefined ſugar. Manna. 
Honey. 


2. Whey of milk, bile of animals. 


3. Neutral ſalts, as Glauber's aut, een tartar eue, 
magneſia alba, ſoap. 


4 | — | 8 
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4. Gum guaiacum. Balſam of Peru. Oleum ricini, caſtor-oil, 
oil of almonds, oil of olives, ſulphur. 


5. Senna, caſſia ſenna, jalap, aloe, rhubarb, rheum palmatum. 
6. Calomel. Emetic tartar, antimonium tartarizatum, 


VI. Secretion of mucus of the bladder is increaſed by cantharides, by 
ſpirit of . 2 


VII. Secretion of mucus of the eben is increaſed by aloe internally, 
by various clyſters and ſuppoſitories externally. 


VII. Secretion of ſubcutaneous mucus is increaſed by bliſters of can- 
tharides, by application of a thin flice of the freſh root of white 
briony, by finapiſms, by root of horſe-radiſh, cochlearia armo- 
racia, Volatile alcali. 3 2. pn 


IX. Mild errhines. Meigs Origanum. Marum, tobacco. 


a + Secretion of tears is increaſed by vapour of ſliced onion, of vola- 
tile alcali. By pity, or ideas of hopeleſs diſtreſs. 


XI. Secretion of ſenſorial power in the brain is 0 increaſed by 
opium, by wine, and perhaps y oxygen gas added to the com- 
mon air in reſpiration. 


' 
: 
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ART. IV, 
SORBENTIA. 


I. TuoskE THINGS which increaſe the irritative motions, which 
conſtitute abſorption, are termed ſorbentiaz and are as various as the 
abſorbent veſſels, which they ſtimulate into action. 


1. Cutaneous abſorption 3 is increaſed by auſtere acids, as of vitriol; 
hence they are believed to check colliquative ſweats, and to check 
the eruption of ſmall-pox, and contribute to the cure of the itch, and 
tinea; hence they thicken the ſaliva in the mouth, as lemon-juice, 
9 ſloes. 


2. Abſorption from the mucous membrane is increaſed by opium, 
and Peruvian: bark, internally; and by blue vitriol externally. Hence 
the expectoration in coughs, and the mucous diſcharge from the ure- 
* are thickened and leflaned, 


3 Abſorption en the —_— membrane is ns by bitter 
vegetables, and by emetics, and cathartics. Hence matter 1s thick- 
ened and leſſened in ulcers by opium and Peruvian bark; and ſerum 
is abſorbed in anaſarca by the operation of emetics and cathartics. 


4. Venous abſorption is increaſed by acrid vegetables; as water- 
creſs, cellery, horſe-radiſh, muſtard, Hence their uſe in ſea- 
ſcurvy, the vibices of which are owing to a defect of venous ab- 
ſorption ; and by external ſtimulants, as vinegar, and by electricity, 
and perhaps by Ss. 


5. Inteſtinal 
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5. Inteſtinal abſorption is increaſed by aſtringent vegetables, as 
rhubarb, galls; and by earthy ſalts, as alum; and by argillaceous and 
calcareous earth. 


6. Hepatic abſorption is increaſed by metallic ſalts, hence calo- 
mel and fal martis are ſo efficacious in jaundice, worms, chlorofis, 
dropſy. 


7. Venereal virus in ulcers is abſorbed by the ſtimulus of mercury; 
hence they heal by the uſe of this medicine, 


8. Veneſection, hunger, thirſt, and violent evacuations, increaſe 
all abſorptions ; hence ſweating produces coſtiveneſs. 


| 9. Externally bitter aſtringent vegetables, earthy ad metallic 
ſalts, and bandages, promote the abſorption of the parts on which 
they are applied. | 


10. All theſe in their uſual doſes do not increaſe the natural 
heat; but they induce coſtiveneſs, and deep coloured urine with 
earthy ſediment. 

In greater doſes they invert the motions of the ſtomach and lacteals; 
and hence vomit. or purge, as carduus benedictus, rhubarb. They 
promote perſpiration, if the ſkin be kept warm; as camomile tea, 
and teſtaceous powders, have been uſed as ſudorifics. 

The preparations of antimony vomit, purge, or ſweat, either ac- 
cording to the quantity exhibited, or as a part of what is given is eva- 
cuated. Thus a quarter of a grain of emetic tartar (if well prepared) 
will promote a diaphoreſis, if the ſkin be kept warm; half a grain 
will procure a ſtool or two firſt, and ſweating afterwards; and a grain 
will generally vomit, and then purge, and laſtly ſweat the patient. 
In leſs quantity it is probable, that this medicine acts like other me- 

| tallic 
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tallic falts, as ſteel, zinc, or copper in ſmall doſes; that is, that it 
ſtrengthens the ſyſtem by its ſtimulus, As camomile or rhubarb in 


different doſes vomit, or Purge, or act as ſtimulants ſo as to ſtrengthen 
the ſyſtem. 


II. OBSERVATIONS ON THE SORBENTIA. 


I. 1. As there is great difference ip the apparent ſtructure of the 
various glands, and of the fluids which they ſelect from the blood, 
theſe glands muſt poſſeſs different kinds of irritability, and are there- 
fore ſtimulated into ſtronger or unnatural actions by different articles 
of the materia medica, as ſhewn in the ſecernentia. Now as the ab- 
forbent veſſels are likewiſe glands, and drink up or ſelect different 
fluids, as chyle, water, mucus, with a part of every different ſecre- 
tion, as a part of the bile, a part of the ſaliva, a part of the urine, &c. 
it appears, that theſe abſorbent veſſels muſt likewiſe poſſeſs different 
kinds of irritability, and in conſequence muſt require different articles 
of the materia medica to excite them into unuſual action. This part 
of the ſubje& Has been ſo little attended to, that the candid reader 
will find in this article a great deal to excuſe. 

It was obſerved, that ſome of the ſecernentia did in a leſs degree 
increaſe abſorption, from the combination of different properties in 
the ſame vegetable body; for the fame reaſon ſome of the claſs of ſor- 
bentia produce ſecretion in a leſs degree, as thoſe bitters which have 
alſo an aroma in their compoſition ; theſe are known from their in- 
creaſing the heat of the ſyſtem above its uſual degree. 

It muſt alſo be noted, that the actions of every part of the abſor- 
bent ſyſtem are ſo aſſociated with each other, that the drugs which 
ſtimulate one branch increaſe the aQion of the whole ; and the torpor 
or quieſcence of one branch weakens the exertions of the whole; or 

| when 
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when one branch is excited into ſtronger action, ſome other branch 
has its actions weakened or inverted. Vet though peculiar branches 
of the abſorbent ſyſtem are ſtimulated into action by peculiar ſub- 
ſtances, there are other ſubſtances which ſeem to ſtimulate the whole 
ſyſtem, and that without immediately increaſing any of the ſecretions ; 
as thoſe bitters which poſſeſs no aromatic ſcent, at the head of which 
ſtands the famed enn barks: or CREDO, | 


As Gee abfotprivgs I if ed of 456 — in 
which the body was kept cold, and was thought to abſorb more moiſ- 
ture from the atmoſphere than at any other time. This however 
cannot be determined by ſtatical experiments; as the capillary veſſels, 
which ſecrete the perſpirable matter, muſt at the ſame time have been 
benumbed by the cold; and from their inaftion there could not have 
been the uſual waſte of the weight of the body; and as all other muſ- 
cular exertions are beſt performed, when the body poſſeſſes its uſual 
degree of warmth, it is concluſive, that the abſorbent ſyſtem ſhould 
likewiſe do its office. beſt, *. it is not benumbed hy external 
cold. | 

The auſtere acids, as +:of vitriol, a juice of crabs and 
ſloes, ſtrengthen digeſtion, and prevent that propenſity to ſweat ſo 
uſual to weak convaleſcents, and diminiſh the colliquative ſweats in 
heQic fevers; all which are owing to their increaſing the action of 
the external and internal cutaneous abſorption. Hence vitriolic acid 
is given in the ſmall-pox to prevent the too haſty or too copious erup- 
tion, which it effects, by increaſing the cutaneous abſorption. Vi- 
negar, from the quantity of alcohol which it contains, exerts a con- 
trary effect to that here deſcribed, and belongs to the incitantia ; as 
an ounce of it promotes ſweat, and a fluſhing of the ſkin ; at the ſame 
time externally it acts as a venous abſorbent, as the lips become pale 
by moiſtening them with it, And it is ſaid, when taken internally in 
Vo. II. 4 * great 
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great and continued nn to induce n of the ſkin, and ſoft - 
neſs of the bones. 

The ſweet vegetable acids, as of ſeveral ripe fruits, n the 
torpentia; as they are leſs ſtimulating than the are men of this 
climate, and are hence uſed in inflammatory diſeaſes. wh 

Where the quantity of fluids in the. {ſyſtem is nobel leflened, as in 
hectic fever, which has been of ſame continuance; or in fpurious pe- 
ripneumony, a grain of opium given at night will ſometimes prevent 
the appearance of ſweats; which is owing to the ſtimulus of opium 
increaſing the actions of the cutaneous abforbents; mote than thoſe of 
the ſecerning veſſels of the ſkin.” Whence the ſeeretion of perſpirable 
matter is not decreaſed, but ai AR YETI rar pits! e by 
TART Ic: [35g 901 919129 tile 

£14 id: can has I 5614 1 5 Hm 

3. There is kind of ink which ſeldom n det ween the 
8 is the leaſt infectious, aud moſt diffieult to eradicate, and 
which has its cure much facilitated by the internal uſe of acid of vi- 
triol. This diſeaſe oonſiſts of ſmall ulcers in che ting which are 
healed by whatever increaſes the cutaneous abſorption. The external 
application of ſulphur, mercury, and acrid vegetables, acts on the 
ſame principle; for the animalcula, which are ſeen in thiſe puſ- 
tules, are the effect, not tha cauſe, of them; as all other ſtagnating 
animal ns as the ſematr folly abounds: with ne 
animals. . Olds A218 OY 5391 bus E117 

4. Voung children 350 Hmetirpes an xa. upon he head 
called Tinea, which diſcharges ; an acrimonius ichor inflaming the 
parts, on which it falls. This eruption, I have {cen ſubmit to the 
internal uſe of vitriolic acid, when oaly, wheat-flour; was applied 
externally. This kind of eruption is likewiſe | frequently cured 
by teſtaceous powders 3 two materials ſo widely different in their 


1 "a Chemical 
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chemical properties, but agreeing in dan power of promoting cuta- 
nean abſorption. 


8 Abſorption from the mucous webbi is increaſed by applying 
to its ſurface the auſtere acids, as of vitriol, lemon-juice, crab-juice, 
ſloes. When theſe a are : taken into the mouth, te e 


„ „ #+©7 


1 15 to the tip of. the ton ue docs not Horny: in its 28 there, but 
independent of its diffuſion it induces coheſion and corrugation oyer 
the whole mouth. (Cullen's Mat. Med. Art. Aftringentia. ) Which 
is owing to the aſſociation of the motions of the parts or branches of 
the abſorbent ſyſtem with each other. 


Abſorption from the mucous membrane 1s increaſed by opium . 


internally i in ſmall doſes more than by any other medicine, as is ſeen 


in its thickening the expectoration in coughs, and the diſcharge 
from the noſtrils "in catarrh, and perhaps. the diſcharge from the 
urethra in gonprrhera. The bark ſeems next in oh ers for all theſe 
purpoſes. * 

| Externally flight ſolutions of blue vitriol, as two or three 
to an ounce of water, applied to ulcers of the mouth; or to chancres 
on the glans penis, more powerfully nor, them to "heal than any 
other — 23 a » 

Where the lungs or urethra are inflamed to a con derable de- 
gree, and the abforption is ſo great, that the mucus is already 
too thick, and adheres to 'the methbrane from its viſcidity, opiates 
and bitter vegetable and, auſtere 4848 are improper ; and mucila- 


ginous di luents thould be uſed in their "ſtead kg VeriefeAtion and 
torpentia. - 2 4 as De | 12 12 k Pi} | 1 4 


ore 111 pf 
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IH. 1. Abſorption from the cellular membrane, and from all the 
other cavities of the body, is too flowly performed in ſome conſtitu- 
tions; hence the bloated pale complexion ; and when this occurs in 
its greateſt degree, it becomes an univerſal dropſy. Theſe habits are 
liable to intermittent fevers, hyſteric paroxyſms, cold extremities, 
indigeſtion, and all the ſymptoms of debility. 

The abſorbent ſyſtem is more ſubje& to torpor or quieſcence than 
the ſecerning ſyſtem, both from the coldneſs of the fluids which are 
applicd to it, as the moiſture of the atmoſphere, and from the cold- 
| neſs of the fluids which we drink; and alſo from its being ſtimulated 
only by intervals, as when we take our food; whereas the ſecerning 
ſyſtem is perpetually excited into action by the warm circulating blood; 
as s explained i in 2222 XXXII. | 

2. The Peruvian bark, camomile lowers, and other bitter Auge, 
by ſtimulating this cellular branch of the abſorbent ſyſtem prevents it 
from becoming quieſcent ; hence the cold paroxyſms of thoſe agues, 
which ariſe from the torpor of the cellular lymphatics, are prevented, 
and. the hot fits in conſequence. | The patient thence preſerves 
his natural heat, regains his 2 colour, and his accuſtomed 
ſtrength. 

Where the cold paroxyſm of an ague Er in the abſorbents 
of the liver, ſpleen, or other internal viſcus, the addition of ſteel to 
vegetable bitters, and eſpecially after the uſe of one doſe of calomel, 
much advances the cure. 

And whereit originates in any part of the ſecerning ſyſtem, as is 
probably the caſe in ſome kinds of agues, the addition of opium in 
the doſe of a grain and half, given about an hour before the acceſs of 
the paroxyſm, or mixed with chalybeate and bitter medicines, enſures 
| the cure. Or the ſame may be effected by wine given inſtead of op- 
um before the paroxyſm, ſo as nearly to intoxicate. 


Theſe 
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Theſe three kinds of agues are thus diſtinguiſhed ; the firſt is not 
attended with any tumid or indurated viſcus, which the people call 
an ague cake, and which is evident to the touch. The ſecond is ac- 
companied with a tumid viſcus ; and the laſt has generally, I believe, 
the quartan type, and is attended with ſome * of arterial 
debility. 


3. This claſs of abſorbent medicines are ſaid to decreaſe irritability. 
After any part of our ſyſtem has been torpid or quieſcent, by what- 
ever cauſe that was produced, it becomes afterwards capable of being 
excited into greater motion - by ſmall ſtimuli ; hence the hot fit of 
fever ſucceeds the cold one. As theſe medicines prevent torpor or 
quieſcence of parts of the ſyſtem, as cold hands or feet, which per- 
petually happen to weak conſtitutions, the ſubſequent increaſe of irri- 
tability of theſe parts is likewiſe prevented. | 


4. Theſe abſorbent medicines, including both the bitters, and me- 
tallic ſalts, and opiates, are of great uſe in the dropſy by their pro- 
moting univerſal abſorption ; but here evacuations are likewiſe to be 
nn as will be treated of in the Invertentia. 


5. The matter in ulcers is thickened, and thence rendered leſs 
corroſive, the ſaline part of it being reabſorbed by the uſe of bitter 
medicines z hence the bark is uſed with advantage in the cure of 
ulcers, | 


6. Bitter medicines ſtredthen digeſtion by promoting the abſorp- 
tion of chyle ; hence the introduction of hop into the potation uſed at 
our meals, which as a medicine may be taken advantageouſly, but, 
like other unneceſſary ſtimuli, _ be 1 PE as an article of our 
daily diet. 0 N 


The 
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The hop may perhaps in ſome degree contribute to the production 
of gravel in the kidnies, as our intemperate wine-drinkers are more 
ſubje& to the gout, and ale-drinkers to the gravel; in the formation 
of both which diſeaſes; there can be no doubt, but that * alcohol is 
the principal, if not the only agent. 


7. Vomits greatly increaſe the abſorption from the cellular mem- 
brane, as ſquinl, and foxglove. The ſquill ſhould be given in the 
doſe of a grain of the dried root every hour, till it operates upwards 
and Son Wande Four ounces of the freſh leaves of the foxglove 
thonld be boiled from two pounds of water to one, and half an ounce 
of the decoction taken every two hours for four or more doſes. ' This 
medicine by ſtimulating into inverted action the abſorbents of the ſto- 
mach, increaſes the dire action of the cellular lymphatics. 

Another more convenient way of afcertaining the doſe of foxelove 
is by making a ſaturated tincture of it in proof Gs; which has the 
twofold advantage of being invariable in its original ſtrength, and of 


keeping a long time as a ſhop-medicime without loſing any of its 


virtue. Put two ounces of the leaves of purple foxglove, digitalis 
purpurea, nicely dried, and coarſely powdered, into a mixture of 
four ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine and four ounces of water; let 
the mixture ſtand by the fire-fide twenty-four hours frequently 
ſhaking the bottle, and thus making a faturated tincture of digitalis ; 
which muſt be poured from the ſediment or pafled theough filtering 
aper. K 
r . the ſize of a drop is greater or leſs according to the ſize of the 


rim of the phial from N it is dropped, a part of this ſaturated tinc- 


ture is then directed to be put into a two-ounce phial, for the purpoſe 
of aſcertaining the ſize of the drop. Thirty drops of this tincture is 
directed to be put into an ounce of mint- water for a draught to be 
taken twice or thrice a day, till it reduces the anaſarca of the limbs, 

| | or 
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or removes the difficulty of breathing in hydrothorax, or till it in- 
duces ſickneſs. And if theſe do not occur in two or three days, 
the doſe muſt be * increaſed to my or ſixty —_ or 
further, 

From the great ſtimulus of this medicine the Romach is rendered 
torpid with conſequent ſickneſs, which continues many hours and 
even days, owing to the great exhauſtion of its ſenſorial power of ir- 
ritation ; and the aQtion'ofithe;heart and arteries becomes feeble from 


the deficient excitement of the ſenſorial power of affociation z and 


laſtly, the abſorbents of the cellular membrane act more violently in 
conſequence of the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of en 
in the torpid heart and arteries, as explained in Suppl. I. 12. 
A circumſtance curiouſly ſimilar to this occurs to ſome 4 on 
—_— tobacco for x ſhort time, who have not been accuſtomed to 
A degree of ſickneſs is pteſently iuduced, and the pulfations of 
9 heart and arteries become feeble for a ſhort time, as in the ap- 
proach to faintitig , owing to the dire& ſympathy between theſe and 
the ſtoinach; tak is from defect of che excitement vf the power of 


aſſociation. Then there ſucceeds a tingling, and heat, and ſometimes 


ſweat, owing to the increaſed action of the capillaries, or perſpirative 


and mucous glands ; which is oecaſioned by the accumulation of the 
ſenſorial power of aſſociation by the weaker action of the heart. And 
arteries, which now increaſes the action of the capillaries. 


; 8. " Another method of increaſing abſorpion Load, the cellular 


FREY 


of a dropſical patient are incloſed i in a box, tlie air of which is made 


warm by a lamp.c or two, copious ſweats are ſoon produced, by the i in- 


creaſed ation of the capillary glands, which are ſeen to Had on the 


kin, as, it cannot readily exhale 1 in ſo ſmall : A quantity of air, which ; 
is only changed ſo. faſt as may be neceſſary to permit the lamps to 


burn. At the ſame time the lymphatics of the cellular membrane are 
ſtimulated 
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ſtimulated by the heat into greater action, as appears by the ſpeedy 
reduction of the tumid legs. 

It would be well worth trying an experiment upon a perſon labour- 
ing under a general anaſarca by putting him into a room filled with 
air heated to 120 or 130 degrees, which would probably excite a 
great general diaphoreſis, and a general cellular abſorption both from 
the lungs and every other part. And that air of ſo great heat may 
be borne for many minutes without great inconvenience was ſhewn 
by the experiments made in heated rooms by Dr, Fondyce ang . 
Philoſ. Tranſ. 

Another experiment of uſing warmth in anaſarca, or in Hee diſ- 
eaſes, might be by immerſing the patient in warm air, or in warm 
ſteam, received into an oil-ſkin bag, or bathing-tub of tin, ſo ma- 
naged, that the current of warm air or ſteam ſhould paſs round and 
cover the whole of the body except the. head, which might not be 
expoſed to it; and thus the abſorbents of the lungs might be induced 
to act more powerfully by ſympathy. with the ſkin, and not by the 
ſtimulus of heat. . See Uſes of Warm Bath, Claſs IV, 2. 2. 1. 


IV. 1. Venous abſorption. Cellary, water-crefles, cabbages, and 
many other vegetables of the Claſs Tetradynamia, do not increaſe the 
heat of the body (except thoſe whoſe acrimony approaches to cor- 
roſion), and hence they ſeem alone, or principally, to act on the ve- 


nous ſyſtem ; the extremities of which we have ſhewn are abſorbents 
of the red blood, after it has paſſed the capillaries and glands. 


2. In the ſea · ſeurvy and petechial fever the veins do not perfectly 
perform this office of abſorption ; and hence the vibices are occaſioned 
by blood ſtagnating at their extremities, or extravaſated into the cel- 
| lular membrane. And this claſs of vegetables, ſtimulating the veins 
to perform their natu ral abſorption , RANGER increaſin 8 the energy of 
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the arterial action, prevents future petechiæ, and may aſſiſt the ab- 
ſorption of the blood already ſtagnated, as ſoon as its ehemical — 
renders it proper for that operation. 


— 


3. The fluids, which are extravaſated, and received into the cells 
of the cellular membrane, ſeem to continue there for many days, ſo 
as to undergo ſome chemical change, and are then taken up again by 
the mouths of the cellular abſorbents. But the new veſſels produced 
in inflamed parts, as they communicate with the veins, are probably 
abſorbed again by the veins along with the blood which they contain 
in their cavities. Hence the blood, which is extravaſated in bruiſes 
or vibices, is gradually many days in diſappearing ; but after due eva- 
cuations the inflamed veſſels on the white of the- eye, if any ſtimu- 
lant lotion is applied, totally diſappear i in a few hours. 

Amongſt abſorbents affecting the veins we ſhould therefore add the 
external application of ſtimulant materials; as of vinegar, which 
makes the lips pale on touching them. Friction, and electricity. 


4. Hæmorrhages are of two kinds, either arterial, which are at- 
tended with inflammation ; or venous, from a deficiency in the ab- 
ſorbent power of this ſet of veſſels. In the former caſe the torpentia 
are efficacious; . in the latter ſteel, opium, alum, and all the tribe of 
ſorbentia, are uſed with ſucceſs. 


5. Sydenham recommends vegetables of the claſs Tetradynamia in 
rheuwatic pains left after the cure of intermittents. Theſe pains are 
perhaps ſimilar to thoſe of the ſea-ſcurvy, and ſeem to ariſe from 
want of abſorption in the affected part, and hence are relieved by the 
ſame medicines. 


Vor.. II. 28 3 V. 1. 1n- 
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V. 1. Inteſtinal abſorption. Some aſtringent vegetables, as rhu- 
barb, may be given in ſuch doſes as to prove cathartic ; and, after a 
part of it is evacuated from the body, the remainiug part augments 
the abſorption of the inteſtines; and acts, as if a ſimilar doſe had been 
exhibited after the operation of any other purgative. Hence 4 grains 
of rhubarb ſtrengthen the bowels, 30. grains firſt empty them. 


2. The earthy ſalts, as alum, inereaſe the iuteſtinal abſorption, and 
hence induce conſtipation in their uſual doſe; alum is ſaid ſometimes to 
cure intermittents, perhaps when their ſeat is in the inteſtines, when 
other remedies have failed. It is uſeful in the diabætes by exciting 
the abſorbents of the bladder into their natural action; and combined 
with reſin is eſteefned in the fluor albus, and in gleets. Lime- ſtone 
or chalk, and probably gypſum, poſſeſs effects in ſome degree ſimilar, 
and increaſe the abſorption of the inteſtines; and thus in certain doſes 
reſtrain ſome diarrhœas, but iu greater doſes alum I ſuppoſe will act 
as a cathartic, Five or ten grains produce conſtipation, 20 or 30 
grains are either etnetic or cathartic. 


3. Earth of aluin, e pipe clay, marl, Armenian bole, lime, 
crab's eyes or claws, and calcined hartſhorn, or bone aſhes, reſtrain 
fluxes ; either mechanically by ſupplying ſomething like mucilage, or 
oil, or rollers to abate the friction of the aliment over inflamed mem 
branes; or by increaſing their abſorption. The two laſt conſiſt of 
calcareous earth united to phoſphoric acid, and the Armenian bole 
and marl may contain iron. By the conſent between the inteſtines 
and the ſkin 20 grains of Armenian bole given at going into bed to 
hectic patients will frequently check their tendency to ſweat as well 
as to purge, and the more certainly if joined with one grain of 
opium. | | 


VI. 1. Abs 
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. Abſorption from the liver, ſtomach, and other viſcera. 
When inflammations of the liver are ſubdued to a certain degree by 
veneſection, with calomel and other gentle purges, ſo that the arte- 
rial energy becomes weakened, four or eight grains of iron-filings, or 
of ſalt of ſteel, with the Peruvian bark, have wonderful effect in 
curing the cough, and reſtoring the liver to its uſual ſize and fanity ; 
which it ſeems to effect by increaſing the abſorption of this viſcus. 
The ſame I ſuppoſe happens in reſpect to the tumours of other viſ- 
cera, as of the ſpleen, or pancreas, ſome of which are frequently en- 
larged in agues. 


2. Hæmorrhages from the noſe, rectum, kidnies, uterus, and 
other parts, are frequently attendant on diſeaſed livers; the blood 
being impeded in the vena portarum from the decreaſed power of ab- 
ſorption, and in conſequence of the increaſed ſize of this viſcus. 
Theſe hemorrhages after veneſection, and a mercurial cathartic, are 
moſt certainly reſtrained by ſteel alone, or joined with an opiate ; 
which increaſe the abſorption, and diminiſh the ſize of the liver. 

Chalybeates may alſo reſtrain theſe hæmorrhages by their promoting 
venous abſorption, though they exert their e. effect upon the 
liver. Hence alſo opiates, and bitters, and vitriolic acid, are advan- 
tageouſly uſed along with them. It muſt be added that ſome hæmor- 
rhages recur by periods like the paroxyſms of iutermittent fevers, and 
are thence cured by the ſame treatment. 


3. The jaundice is frequently cauſed by the infipidity of the bile, 
which does not ſtimulate the gall-bladder and bile-duQs into their due 
action; hence it ſtaguates in the gall-bladder, and produces a kind of 
cryſtallization, which is too large to paſs into the inteſtines, blocks 
up the bile- duct, and occaſions a long and painful diſeaſe. A para- 
lyſis of the bile duct produces a fimilar jaundice, but without pain, 


4L2 4. Worms 
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4. Worms in ſheep called flukes are owing to the dilute ſtate of 
the bile; hence they originate in the inteſtines, and thence migrate 
into the biliary ducts, and corroding the liver produce ulcers, cough, 
and heQtic fever, called the rot. In human bodies it is probable the 
inert ſtate of the bile is one cauſe of the production of worms ; which 
infipid ſtate of the bile is owing to deficient abſorption of the thinner 
parts of it; hence the pale and | bloated complexion, and ſwelled up- 
per lip, of wormy children, is owing to the concomitant deficiency of 
abſorption from the cellular membrane. Salt of ſteel, or the ruſt of 
it, or filings of it, with bitters, increaſe the acrimony of the bile by 
promoting the abſorption of its aqueous part; and hence deſtroy 
worms, as well as by their immedate action on the inteſtines, or on 
the worms themſelves. The cure is facilitated by premiſing a purge 
with calomel. See Claſs I. 2. 3. 9. 


5. The chloroſis is another diſeaſe owing to the deficient action of 
the abſorbents of the liver, and perhaps in ſome degree alſo to that 
of the ſecretory veſſels, or glands, which compoſe that viſcus, Of 
this the want of the catameniæ, which is generally ſuppoſed to be a 
cauſe, is only a ſymptom or conſequence. In this complaint the bile 
is deficient perhaps in quantity, but certainly in acrimony, the thin- 
ner parts not being abſorbed from it. Now as the bile is probably of 
great conſequence in the, proceſs of making the blood; it is on this 
account that the blood is fo deſtitute of red globules; which is 
evinced by the great paleneſs of theſe patients. As this ſerous 
blood muſt exert leſs ſtimulus on the heart, and arteries, the pulſe 
in conſequence becomes quick as well as weak, as explained in Sect. 
XII. 1. 4. 

The quickneſs of the pulſe is frequently ſo great and permanent, 
that when attended by an accidental cough, the diſeaſe may be miſ- 
taken for hectic fever; but is cured by chalybeates, and bitters ex- 
hibited twice a day; with half a grain of opium, and a grain of aloe 

8 ö | every 
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every night; and the expected catamenia appears in conſequence of a 
reſtoration of the due quantity of red blood. This and the two 


former articles approach to the diſeaſe termed paralyſis of the liver. 
Sect. XXX. 4. 185 


6. It ſeems paradoxical, that the ſame treatment with chalybeates, 
bitters, and opiates, which produces menſtruation in chlorotic pa- 
tients, ſhould repreſs the too great or permanent menſtruation, which 
occurs in weak conſtitutions at the time of life when it ſhould ceaſe. 
This complaint is an hemorrhage owing to the debility of the ab- 
ſorbent power of the veins, and belongs to the paragraph on. venous: 
_ abſorption above deſcribed, and is thence curable by chalybeates, alum, 
bitters, and particularly by the exhibition of a grain of opium. every 
night with five grains of rhubarb. | 


7. Metallic falts ſupply us with very powerful remedies for pro- 
moting abſorption in dropſical caſes ; which frequently are cauſed by 
enlargement of the liver. Firſt, as they may be given in ſuch quan- 
tities as to prove ſtrongly cathartic, of which more will be ſaid in the 
article on invertentia; and then, when their purgative quality ceaſes, 
like the effect of rhubarb, their abſorbent quality continues to act. 
The falts of mercury, ſilver, copper, iron, zinc, antimony, have all 
been uſed in the dropſy ; either . ſingly for the former purpoſe, or 
united with bitters for the latter, and occaſionally with' moderate but 
repeated opiates. | | 


8. From a quarter of a grain to half a grain of blue vitriol given 
every four or fix hours, is ſaid to be very efficacious in obſtinate inter- 
mittents ; which alſo frequently ariſe from an enlarged viſcus, as the 
liver or ſpleen, and are thence owing to the deficient abſorption of the 
lymphatics of that viſcus. A quarter of. a grain of white arſenic, as 
I was informed by a ſurgeon of the army, cures a quartan ague with 


great 


them. | 
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great certainty, if it be given an hour before the expected fit. This 
doſe he ſaid was for a robuſt man, perhaps one eighth of a grain 


might be given and repeated with greater ſafety and equal efficacy. 
Dr. Fowler has given many ſucceſsful caſes in his treatiſe on this 
ſubject. He prepares it by boiling ſixty-four grains of white arſenic 
in a Florence flaſk along with as much pure vegetable fixed alcali in 
a pint of diſtilled water, till it is diſſolved, and then adding to it as 
much diſtilled water as will make the whole exactly ſixteen ounces. 
Hence there are four grains of arſenic in every ounce of the ſolution. 


This ſhould be put into a phial of ſuch a ſize of the edge of its aper- 


ture, that ſixty drops may weigh one dram, which will contain half 
a grain of arſenic. To children from two years old to four he gives 
from two to five drops three or four times a day. From five years 
old to ſeven, he directs ſeven or eight drops. From eight years old 
to twelve, he directs from ſeven to ten drops. From thirteen years 
old to eighteen he directs from ten to twelve drops. From eighteen 


upwards, *twelve drops. In ſo powerful a medicine it is always 


prudent to begin with ſmaller | doſes, and gradually to increaſe 


A faturated ſolution of arſenic in water is preferable I think to the 
above operoſe preparation of it; as no error can happen in weighing 
the ingredients, and it more certainly therefore poſſeſſes an uniform 
ſtrength. Put much more white (arſenic reduced to powder into a' 
given quantity of | diſtilled water, than can be diſſolved in it. Boil it 


for half an hour in a Florence flaſk, or in a tin ſauce-pan; let it 


ſtand to ſubſide, and filter it through paper. My friend Mr. Greene, 
a ſurgeon at Brewood in Staffordſhire, aſſured me, that he had cured 
in one ſeaſon agues without number with this ſaturated ſolution ; that 
he found ten drops from. a two-ounce phial given thrice a day was 
a full doſe for a grown perſon, but that he generally began with 
five. | | A | 


9. The 
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9. The manner, in which arſenic acts in curing intermittent 
fevers, cannot be by its general ſtimulus, becauſe no intoxication or 
heat follows the uſe of it ; nor by its peculiar ftimulus on any part 
of the ſecreting ſyſtem, ſince it is not in ſmall doſes ſucceeded by any 
increaſed evacuation, or heat, and muſt therefore exert its power, 
like other articles of the forbentia, on the abſorbent ſyſtem. In what 
manner it deſtroys life ſo ſuddenly 1s difficult to underſtand, as it does 
not intoxicate like many vegetable poiſons, nor- produce fevers like 
contagious matter. When applied externally it ſeems chemically to 
deſtroy the part like other cauſtics. Does it chemically deſtroy the 
ſtomach, and life in conſequence ? or does it deſtroy the action of 
the ſtomach by its great ſtimulus, and life in conſequence of the 
ſympathy between the ſtomach and the heart? This laſt appears to be 
the moſt probable mode of its operation. 

The ſucceſs of arſenic in the cure of intermittent fevers I ſuſpect. 
to depend on its ſtimulating the ſtomach into ſtronger action, and 
thus, by the aſſociation of this viſcus with the heart and arteries, pre- 
venting the torpor of any part of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem. I was led 
to this concluſion from the following conſiderations. 

Firſt. The effects of arſenic given a long time internally in ſmall 
doſes, or when uſed in larger quantities ü ſeem to be ſimilar 
to thoſe of other great e as of wine or alcohol. Theſe are a 
bloated countenance, ſwelled legs, hepatic tumours, and dropſy, and 
ſometimes eruptions on the ſkin. The former of theſe 1 have ſeen, 
where arſenic has been uſed externally for curing the itch ; and the 
latter appears on evidence in the famous trial of Miſs Blandy at Chelmſ- 
ford, about forty years ago. 8 

Secondly. I ſaw an ague cured by arſenic in a child, who had in 
vain previouſly taken a very large quantity of bark with great regu- 
larity. And another caſe of a young officer, who had lived intem- 
perately, and laboured under an intermittent fever, and had taken the 
bark repeatedly in conſiderable quantities, with a grain of opium at 

night, 
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night, and though the paroxyſms had been thrice thus for a time 
prevented, they recurred in about a week. On taking five drops of a 
ſaturated ſolution of arſenic thrice a day the paroxyſms ceaſed, and re- 
turned no more, and at the ſame time his appetite became much im- 
proved. 3 

Thirdly. A gentleman about 65 years of age had for about ten 
years been ſubject to an intermittent pulſe, and to frequent palpita- 
tions of his heart. Lately the palpitations ſeemed to obſerve irregular 
periods, but the -intermiſſion of every third or fourth pulſation was 
almoſt perpetual. On giving him four drops of a ſaturated ſolution of 
arſenic from a two-ounce phial about every four hours for one day, 
not only the palpitation did not return, but the intermiſſion ceaſed 
entirely, and did not return ſo long as he took the medicine, which 
was three or four days. | 

Now as when the ſtomach has its action much weakened by an 
over-doſe of digitalis, the pulſe is liable to intermit, this evinces a 
direct ſympathy between theſe parts of the ſyſtem, and as I have re- 
peatedly obſerved, that when the pulſe begins to intermit in elderly 
people, that an eructation from the ſtomach, voluntarily produced, 
will prevent the threatened ſtop of the heart; 1 am induced to think, 
that the torpid ſtate of the ſtomach, at the inſtant of the production 
of air occaſioned by its weak action, cauſed the intermiſſion of the 
pulſe. And that arfenic in this cafe, as well as in the cates of agues 
above mentioned; produced its effects by ſtimulating the ſtomach into 
more powerful action; and that the equality of the motions of the 
heart was thus reſtored by increafing the excitement of the ſenſorial 


power of einen. See Sect. XXV. 17. Claſs IV. 2. 1. 18. 


10. Where arſenic has been given as a an it may be diſcovered- 
in the contents of the ſtomach by the ſmell like garlic, when a few 
grains of it are thrown on a red-hot iron. 2. If a few grains are 
placed between two plates of copper, and ſubjected to a red heat, 

the 
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the copper becomes whitened. 3. Diffolve arſenic in water along 
with vegetable alcali, add to this a ſolution of blue vitriol in water, 
and the mixture becomes of a fine green, which gradually precipitates, 
as diſcovered by Bergman. 4. Where the quantity is ſufficient, 
ſome wheat may be Reepel i in a ſolution of it, which given to ſpar- 
rows or chickens will deſtroy them. | 


VII. Abſorption of the matter from venereal ulcers. No ulcer can 
heal, unleſs the abſorption from it is as great as the depoſition in it. 
The preparations or oxydes of mercury in the cure of the venereal 
diſcaſe ſeem to act by their increaſing the abforption of the matter in the 
ulcers it occafions ; and that whether they are taken into the ſtomach, 
or applied- on the ſkin, or on the ſurface of the ulcers. And this in 
the ſame manner as ſugar of lead, or other metallic oxydes, promote 
ſo rapidly the healing of other ulcers by their external application; 
and probably when taken internally, as ruſt of iron given to children 
affected with ſcrophulous ulcers contributes to heal them, and ſolu- 
tions of lead were once famous in phthiſis. F 
The matter depoſited in large abſceſſes does not occaſion hedtic fe- 
ver, till it has become oxygenated by being expoſed | to the open air, 
or to the air through a moiſt membrane; the ſame ſeems to happen 
to other kinds of matter, which produce fever, or which occaſion 
ſpreading ulcers, and are thence termed contagious. See Claſs IT. 
1. 3. II. 1. 5. II. 1. 6. 6. This may perhaps occur from theſe mat- 
ters not being generally abſorbed, till they become oxygenated and 
that it is the ſtimulus of the acid thus formed by their union with 
oxygen, which occaſions their abſorption into the circulation, and 
the fever, which they then produce. For though collections of mat- 
ter, and milk, and mucus, are ſometimes ſuddenly abſorbed during 
the action of emetics or in ſea- ſiekneſs, they are probably eliminated 
from the body without entering the circulation ; that is, they are 

Vor. II. 5A taken 
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taken up by the U action of one lymphatic branch, and eva- 
cuated by the inverted action of ſome other lymphatic branch, and 
thus carried off by ſtool or urine, 

But as the matfer in large abſceſſes is in e not abſorbed, till 
it becomes by ſome means expoſed to air, there is reaſon to conclude, 
that the ſtimulus of this new combination of the matter with oxygen 
occaſions its abſorption; and that hence the abſorption of matter in 
ulcers of all kinds, is ſtill more powerfully effected by the external 
application or internal uſe of metallic oxydes; which are alſo acids 
conſiſting of the metal united with oxygen; and laſtly, becauſe ve- 
nereal ulcers, and thoſe of itch, and tinea, will not heal without 
ſome ſtimulant application ; that is, the ſecretion of matter in them 
continues to be greater, than the abſorption of it ; and the ulcers at 
the ſame time continue to enlarge, by the contagion affecting the 
edges of them ; that is, by the ſtimulus of the oxygenated matter 
ſtimulating the capillary veſſels in its vicinity into actions ſimilar to 
thoſe of the ulcer, which produces it. 

This effect of the oxydes of mercury occurs, whether falivation at- 
tends its uſe or not. Salivation is much forwarded by external 
warmth, when mercury is given to promote this ſecretion ; but as 
the cure of venereal complaints depends on its abſorbent quality, the 
act of ſalivation is not neceſſary or uſeful. A quarter of a grain of 
good corroſive ſublimate twice a day will ſeldom fail of curing the 
moſt confirmed pox; and will as ſeldom ſalivate, if the patient be 
kept cool. A quarter of a grain thrice a day I believe to be infallible, 
if it be good ſublimate. 

Mercury alone when ſwallowed does not act beyond the inteſtines, 
its active preparations are the ſalts formed by its union with the va- 
rious acids, as mentioned in the catalogue. Its union with the ve- 
getable acid, when triturated with manna, is ſaid to compoſe Keyſer's 
Pill. Triturated with gum arabic it is much recommended by Plenk ; 
and triturated with ſugar and a little — oil, as directed in a 


6 former 
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former Edinburgh Dif] penſatory, it Fn forms dame of the ſyrups 
ſold as noſtrums. 

United with ſulphur it ſeldom enters the nn as when cin- 
nabar, or Æthiop's mineral, are taken inwardly. But united with 
fat and rubbed on the ſkin, it is readily abſorbed. I know not wWhe- 
ther it can be united to charcoal, nor whether it has been deren in- 
ternally . united with animal fat. 


VIII. 1. Abſorptions in general are increaſed by inanition ; hence 
the uſe of evacuations in the cure of ulcers. Dr. Jurin abſorbed in 
one night, after a day's abſtinence and exerciſe, eighteen ounces from 
the atmoſphere in his chamber; and every one muſt have obferved, 
how ſoon his ſheets became dry, after having been moiſtened by 
ſweat, if he throws off part of the bed-clothes to cool himſelf; which 
18 owing to the increaſed cutaneous abſorption after the evacuation by 
previous ſweat. 


2. Now as opium is an univerſal ſtimulant, as explained in the 
article on Incitantia, it muſt ſtimulate into increaſed action both the 
ſecretory ſyſtem, and the abſorbent one; but after repeated evacua- 
tion by veneſeCtion, and cathartics, the abſorbent ſyſtem is already 
inclined to act more powerfully; as the blood-veflels being leſs diſ- 
tended, there is leſs reſiſtance to the progreſs of the abſorbed” fluids 
into them, Hence after evacuations opium promotes abſorption, if 
given in ſmall doſes, much more than it promotes ſecretion; and is 
thus eminently of ſervice at the end of inflammations, as in pleuriſy, 
or peripneumony, in the doſe of four or five drops of the tincture, 
given before the acceſs of the evening paroxyſm ; which I have ſeen 
ſucceed even when the riſus ſardonicus has exiſted. Some convul- 
Kong may originate in the want of the abſorption of ſome acrid 
| * WC ſecretion, 
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ſecretion, which occafions pain; hence theſe diſeaſes are ſo much 


more EMO relieved by opium alter. 2 or thee eva- 
cuations. | | 


1 * 


JX. . Abſorption is increaſed by the calces or ſolutions of mer- 
cury, lead, Zinc, copper, iron, externally applied ; and by arſenic, 
and by ſulphur, and by the application of bitter vegetables in fine 
powder. Thus an ointment conſiſting of mercury and hog's fat rub- 
bed on the ſkin cures venereal ulcers; and many kinds of herpetic 
eruptions are removed by an ointment conſiſting of 60 grains of white 
precipitate of mercury and an ounce of hog's fat. 


2. The tumours about the necks of young people are often pro- 
duced by the abſorption of a ſaline or acrid material, which has been 
depoſited from eruptions behind the ears, owing to deficient abſorp- 
tion in the ſurface of the ulcer, but which -on running down on the 
ſkin below becomes abſorbed, and ſwells the lymphatic glands of the 
neck; as the variolous matter, when inſerted into the arm, ſwells 
the gland of the axilla. Sometimes the perſpirative matter produced 
behind the ears becomes putrid from the want of daily waſhing them, 
and may alſo cauſe by its abſorption the tumours of the lymphatics of 
the neck. In the former caſe the application of a cerate of lapis ca- 
laminaris, or of ceruſſa applied in dry powder, or of rags dipped in a 
ſolution of ſugar of lead, increaſes the abſorption in the ulcers, and 
prevents the ban of the ſaline part of the ſecreted material. The 
latter is to be prevented by cleanlineſs. 

After the eruptions or ulcers are healed a ſolution of eotiine ſubli- 
mate of one grain to an ounce of water applied for ſome weeks behind 
the ear, and amorigſt the roots of the hair on one ſide of the head, 

where the mouths of the lymphatics of the neck open themſelves, 
frequently removes theſe tumours. 


3. Linen 
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3. Linen rags moiſtened with a ſolution of half an ounce of ſugar 
of lead to a pint of water applied on the eryſipelas on anafarcous legs, 

which have a tendency to mortification, is more efficacious than 
other applications. White vitriol fix grains diſſolved in one ounce of 
roſe-water removes inflammations of the eyes after evacuation more 
certainly than ſolutions of lead. Blue vitriol two or three grains diſ- 
ſolved in an ounce of water cures ulcers in the mouth, and other 
mucous membranes, and a ſolution of arſenic externally applied cures 
the itch, but requires great caution in the uſe. of it. See Claſs. II. 
1. 5. 6. 


4. Bitter vegetables, as the Peruvian bark, quilted between two 
ſhirts, or ſtrewed in their beds, will cure the ague in children ſome- 
times. Iron iu ſolution, and ſome bitter extract, as in the form of 
ink, will cure one kind of herpes called the ringworm. And I have 
ſeen ſeven parts of bark in-fine powder mixed with one part of ceruſs, 
or white lead, in fine powder, applied dry to ſcrophulbus ulcers, and 
renewed daily, with great advantage. 


5. To theſe ſhould be added electric ſparks-and ſhocks, which 
promote the abſorption of the veſſels in inflamed eyes of ſcrophulous 
children; and diſperſe, or bring to ſuppuration, ſcrophulous tumours 
about the neck. For this laſt purpoſe. ſmart ſhocks ſhould be. paſſed 
through the tumours only, by incloſing them between two. braſs knobs 
communicating with the external. and internal coating of a Fareed 
phial. See Art. II. 2. 2. 2. 


1 dae increaſe abſorption, if they are made to fit nicely 
on the part; for which purpoſe it is neceſſary to ſpread ſome mode- 
rately adheſive plaſter on the bandage, and to cut it into tails, or into 
ſhreds two inches wide; the ends are to be wrapped over each other; 
and it muſt be applied when the part is leaſt tumid, as in the morn- 

5 | ing 
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ing before the patient riſes, if on the lower extremities. The em- 
plaſtrum de minio made to cover the whole of a ſwelled leg in this 
manner, whether the ſwelling is hard, which is uſually termed ſcor 

butic; or more eafily compreſſible, as in anaſarca, reduces the limb 
in two or three days to its natural ſize; for this purpoſe I have ſome- 
times uſed carpenter's glue, mixed with one twentieth part of honey 
to prevent its becoming too hard, inſtead of a reſinous plaſter ; but 
the minium plaſter of the ſhops is in general to be preferred. No- 
thing ſo much facilitates the cure of ulcers in the legs, as covering 
the wholo limb from the toes to the knee with ſuch a plaſter 


bandage 3 which increaſes the power of abſorption in the ſurface of 
the ſore. 


2. The lymph is carried along the abſorbent veſſels, which are 
replete with valves, by the intermitted preſſure of the arteries in their 
neighbourhood, Now if the external ſkin of the limb be lax, it riſes, 
and gives way to the preſſure of the arteries at every pulſation ; and 
thence the lymphatic veſſels are ſubject to the preſſure of but half the 
arterial force. But when the external {kin 1s tightened by the ſur- 
' rounding bandage,: and thence is not elevated by the arterial diaſtole, 
the whole of this power is exerted in compreſſing the lymphatic veſ- 
ſels, and carrying on the lymph already abſorbed ; and thence the ab- 
forbent power is fo amazingly increaſed by bandage nicely applied. 
Pains are ſometimes left in the fleſhy parts of the thighs or arms, 
after the inflammation is gone, in the acute rheumatiſm, or after the 
patient is too weak for further evacuation ; in this caſe after internal 
abſorbent medicines, as the bark, and opiates, have been uſcd in vain, 


l I have ſucceſsfully applied a plaſter-bandage, as above e, ſo as 


to anne the * part. 


XI. 1. We ſhall conclude hs obſerving, that the ſorbentia 
ſtrengthen the whole habit by preventing the eſcape of the fluid part 


of 
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of the ſecretions out of the body, before it has given up as much 
nouriſhment, as it is capable; as the liquid part of the ſecretion of 
urine, ſweat, faliva, and of all other ſecretions, which are poured 
into receptacles. Hence they have been ſaid to brace the body, and 
been called tonics, which are mechanical terms not applicable to the 
living bodies of animals; as explained in Sect. XX XII. 3. 2. 


2. A continued uſe of bitter medicines for years together, as of 
Portland's powder, or of the bark, is ſuppoſed to induce apoplexy, or 
other fatal diſeaſes, Two caſes of this kind have fallen under my 
obſervation ; the patients were both rather intemperate in reſpect to 
the uſe of fermented liquors, and one of them had been previouſly 
ſubject to the gout. As I believe the gout generally originates from 
a torpor of the liver, which inſtead of being ſucceeded by an inflam- 
mation of it, is ſucceeded by an inflammation of ſome of the joints ;. 
or by a pimpled face, which is another mode, by which the difeaſe of 
the liver is terminated... I conceive, that the daily uſe of bitter me- 
dicine had in theſe patients prevented the removal of a gouty inflam- 
mation from the liver to the membranes of the joints of the extremi- 
ties, or to the ſkin of the face, by preventing the neceſſary torpor of 
theſe parts previous to the inflammation of them ; in'the ſame man- 
ner as cold fits of fever are prevented by the ſame medicines; and,. 
as I believe, the returns of the gout have ſometimes for two or three 
years been prevented by them. 

One of theſe patients died of the apoplexy in a few hours; and 
the other of an inflammation of the liver, which. I believe was called 
the gout, and in conſequence was not treated by veneſection, and 
other evacuations, From hence it appears, that the daily uſe of hop 
in our malt liquor muſt add to the noxious quality of the ſpirit in it, 
when taken to exceſs, and contribute to the production of apoplexy, 
or inflammation of the liver. 


III. CATALOGus 
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III. CarALOGuUE or THE SORBENTIA. 


| I. Sorbentia affecting the ſkin. 

= 1. Acid of vitriol, of ſea-ſalt, lemons, ſloes, prunus ſpinoſa, 
crabs, pyrus, quince, pyrus cydonia, opium. 

2. Externally calx of zinc, of lead, of mercury. 


II. Sorbentia affecting the mucous membranes, 
1. Juice of ſloes, crabs, Tre bark, cinchona, opium. 
2. Externally blue vitriol. 


1. Sorbentia affecting the cellular membrane. 


1. Peruvian bark, worm woods, artemiſia maritima, artemiſia 
abſynthium, worm- ſeed, artemiſia ſantonicum, chamomile, 
anthemis nobilis, tanſey tanacetum, bogbean, menyanthes 
trifoliata, centaury, gentiana centaurium, gentian, gentiana 
lutea, artichoke- leaves, cynara ſcolymus, hop, humulus 
lupulus. 


2. Orange-peel; cinnamon, nutmeg, mace. 
3. Vomits, ſquill, digitalis, tobacco. 
4. Bath of warm air, of ſteam. 


IV. ' Sorbentia affecting the veins. 


1. Water=creſs, ſiſymbrium naſturtium aquaticum, muſtard, 
ſinapis, ſcurvy-graſs cochlearia hortenſis, horſe-radiſh 
cochlearia armoracia, cuckoo- flower, cardamine, dog's-graſs, 


dandelion, leontodon Faraxacon, cellery apium, cabbage 
braſſica. 


2. Chalybeates, 
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2. Chalybeates, bitters, and opium, after ſufficient evacuation, 
3. Externally vinegar, friction, electricity. 


V. Sorbentia affecting the inteſtines. 


1. Rhubarb, rheum palmatum, oak-galls, gallæ quercinz, 
tormentil, tormentilla erecta, cinquefoil potentilla, red- 
roſes, uva urſi, ſimarouba. | 

2. Logwood, hæmatoxylum campechianum, ſuccus acaciz, 
dragon's blood, terra japonica, mimoſa catechu. 

3. Alum, earth of alum, Armenian bole, chalk, creta, crab's 

- claws, chelz cancrorum, white clay, cimolia, calcined 
hartſhorn, cornu cervi calcinatum, bone-aſhes. 


VI. Sorbentia affecting the liver, ſtomach, and other viſcera. Ruſt 
of iron, filings of iron, ſalt of ſteel, ſal martis, blue vitriol, 
white vitriol, calomel, emetic tartar, ſugar of lead, white 
arſenic. 


VII, Sorbentia affecting venereal ulcers, Mercury diſſolved or cor- 
| roded by the following acids: 


1. Diſſolved in vitriolic acid, 2 turpeth mineral, or * 
drargyrus vitriolatus. 


2. Diſſolved in nitrous acid, called hydrargyrus nitratus ruber. 


3. Diſſolved in muriatic acid, mercurius corroſivus ſublimatus, 
or hydrargyrus muriatus. 
4. Corroded by muriatic acid. Calomel. 
5. Precipitated from muriatic acid, mercurius pregipitatus albus, 
calx hydrargyri alba. 
6. Corroded by carbonic acid? The black Py on crude 
mercury. a 
7. Calcined, or united with oxygen. 


Vol. II. 5 B 8. United 
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8. United with animal fat, mercurial ointment. 
9. United with ſulphur. Cinnabar. | 
10. Partially united with ſulphur. . Zthiops mineral. 
11. Divided by calcareous earth. Hydrargyrus cum creta, 
12. Divided by vegetable mucilage, by ſugar, by balſams. 


VIII. Sorbentia affecting the whole ſyſtem. Evacuations by 0 
tion aud catharſis, and then <p the aA of opium. 


IX. Sorbentia externally applied, 
i Solutions of mercury, lead, zinc, copper, iron, e or 
metallic calces applied in dry powder, as ceruſſa, lapis cala- 


minaris. 


2. Bitter vegetables i in decoctions and in dry powders, applied 
externally, as Peruvian bark, oak bark, leaves of worm- 
wood, of tanſey, camomile flowers or leaves. 


3. Electric ſparks, or ſhocks. | 


X. Bandage ſpread with emplaſtrum e minio, or c with e 8 
glue r mixed with one twentieth part of baney. 


x.. Portland's powder i its continued _ pernicious, * of ER in 
beer. as 2 N He 
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1. enn THINGS, which invert the natural order of the ſucceſiv 
nder motions, are en invertentia. 5 


1. Emmetics . Job rootions of the ſtomach, een and 
ee 5 


. Violent e 2 * motions of the laQteals, and inteſti- 
aa] lymphatics. | 


3. Violent errhines invert * naſal lymphatics, and thoſe of the 
frontal and maxillary finuſes, And medicines producing n in- 
vert the motions of the lymphatics about the fauces. 


4. Medicines producing much pale urine, as a certain quantity of 
alcohol, invert the motions of the urinary abſorbents; if the doſe of 
alcohol is greater, it inverts the ſtomach, producing the drunken fick- | 
neſs, | | 


5. Medicines producing cold ſweats, palpitation of the heart, globus 


hyſtericus; as violent evacuations, ſome poiſons, fear, anxiety, act 
by inverting the natural order of the vaſcular motions. 
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II. OssERVATIONS ON THE IN VER TENTIA. 


I. 1. The action of vomiting ſeems originally to have been occa- 
ſioned by diſagreeable ſenſation from the diſtention or acrimony of the 
aliment; in the ſame manner as when any diſguſtful material is taken 
into the mouth, as a bitter drug, and is rejected by the retrograde 
motions of the tongue and lips; as explained in Claſs IV. 1. I. 2. and 
mentioned in Sect. XXXV. 1. 3. Or the diſagreeable ſenſation may 
thus excite the power of volition, which may alſo contribute to the 
retrograde actions of the ſtomach and oeſophagus, as when cows bring 
up the contents of their firſt ſtomach to re- maſticate it. To either of 
theſe is to be attributed the action of mild emetics, which ſoon ceaſe 
to operate, and leave the ſtomach ſtronger, or more irritable, after 
their operation; owing to the accumulation of the ſenſorial power of 
irritation during its torpid or inverted action. Such appears to be the 
operation of ee or of antimonium tartarizatum, in ſmall 
doſes. 


2, But there is reaſon to believe, that the ſtronger emetics, as di- 


+  gitalis, firſt ſtimulate the abſorbent veſſels of the ſtomach into greater 


action; and that the inverted motions of theſe abſorbents next occur, 
pouring the lymph, lately taken up, or obtained from other lympha- 
tic branches, into the ſtomach : the quantity of which in ſome diſ- 
caſes, as in the cholera morbus, is inconceivable. This inverted mo- 
tion, firſt of the abſorbents of the ſtomach, and afterwards of the 
ſtomach itſelf, ſeems to originate from the exhauſtion or debility, 
which ſucceeds the unnatural degree of action, into which they had 
been previouſly ſtimulated. An unuſual defect of ſtimulus, as of food 
without ſpice or wine in the ſtomachs of thoſe, who have been much 

T ; | S accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed to ſpice or wine, will induce ſickneſs or vomiting ; in 
this caſe the defective energy of the ſtomach is owing to defect of ac» 
cuſtomed ſtimulus; while the action of vomiting from digitalis is 
owing to a deficiency of ſenſorial power, which is previouſly ex- 
hauſted by the exceſs of its ſtimulus. See Sect. XXXV. 1. 3. and 
Claſs IV. r. 1. 2. ä j 

For firſt, no increaſe of heat ariſes from this action of vomiting z 
which always occurs, when the ſecerning ſyſtem is ſtimulated into 
action. Secondly, the motions of the abſorbent veſſels are as liable 
to inverſion as the ſtomach itſelf ; which laſt, with the ceſophagus, 
may be conſidered as the abſorbent mouth and belly of that great 
gland, the inteſtinal canal. Thirdly, the claſs of ſorbentia, as bitters 
and metallic ſalts, given in large doſes, become invertentia, and vo- 
mit, or purge. And laſtly, the ſickneſs and vomiting induced by 
large potations of wine, or opium, does not occur till next day in 
ſome people, in none till ſome time after their ingurgitation, And 
tincture of digitalis in the doſe of 30 or 60 drops, 2 applied in 
ſolution, is a conſiderable time before it produces its effect; though 
vomiting is inſtantaneouſly induced by a nauſeous idea, or a nauſeous 
taſte in the mouth. At the ſame time there ſeem to be ſome mate- 
rials, which can immediately ſtimulate the ſtomach into ſuch power- 
ful action, as to be immediately ſucceeded by paralyſis of it, and con- 
ſequent continued fever, or immediate death; and this without ex- 
citing ſenſation, that is, without our perceiving it. Of theſe are the 
| contagious matter of ſome fevers ſwallowed with the ſaliva, and pro- 
bably a few grains of arſenic taken in uin See Suppl. I. 8. 8. 
Art. IV. 2. 6. 9. 


3. Some branches of the bebe ſyſtem beeome inverted by 
their ſympathy with other branches, which are only ſtimulated into 
too violent abſorption. Thus when the ſtomach aud duodenum are 
much ſtimulated by alcohol, by nitre, or by worms, in ſome perſons 

the 
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the urinary lymphatics have their motion inverted, and pour that ma- 
terial into the bladder, which is abſorbed from the inteſtines. Hence 
the drunken diabetes is produced; and hence chyle is ſeen in the 
urine iu worm caſes. 

When on the contrary ſome branches of the abſorbent! Gitews 
1 their motions inverted in conſequence of the previous exhauſtion 
of their ſenſorial power by any violent ſtimulus, other branches of it 
have their abſorbent power greatly increaſed. Hence continued vo- 
miting, or violent tathartics, produce great abſorption from the cel- 
lular membrane in caſes of dropſy; and the fluids thus abſorbed are 
poured into the ſtomach and inteſtines by the inverted motions of the 
—_—_ __ 1 See Bal SIR, 4. * 5. 


44 The quantity; of * doſe 8 an dla is not of ſo, great gouſe- 
| quence as of other e r as the greateſt part of it is rejected with 
* given ina {Dane aa an opiate had been given the night | be- 
fore. For the ſenſorial power of irritation of the ſtomach had thus 
been in ſome meaſure previouſly exhauſted by the ſlimulus of the 
opium, which thus facilitates the action of the emetic; and which, 
when the doſe of opium has been large, is frequently followed on 
the next day by ſpontaneous fickneſs and mine, as after violent 
intoxication. 

Ipecacuanha is the 3 certain in its effect y wk five 2 to 
thirty; white vitriol is the moſt expeditious in its effect, from twenty 
grains to thirty diſſolved in warm water; but emetic tartar, antimo- 
nium tartarizatum, from one grain to four to ſane people, and from 
thence to twenty to inſane patients, will anſwer moſt of the uſeful 
- purpoſes of emetics; but nothing equals the digitalis purpurea for the 
purpoſe of abſorbing water from the cellular membrane in the anaſarca 

N or TOY pn. mu Art. II. 3. 7 
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II. Violent 
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II. Violent cathartics. +, Where violent th are required, 


as in dropſies, the ſquill in dried powder made into ſmall pills of a 
grain, or a grain and a half, one to be given every hour till they 
operate briſkly, is very efficacious; or half a grain of emetic tartar 
diſſolved in an ounce of peppermint- water, and given every hour, till 


it operates. Scammony, and, other ſtrong purges, are liable to pro- 


duce hypercatharſis, if they are not nicely prepared, and accurately 
weighed, and are thence dangerous in common practice. Gamboge 


is uncertain in its effects, it has otherwiſe the good property, of being 


taſteleſs ; and on that account ſome, preparation of it might be uſeful 
for children, by which its doſe could be Ae, ang! its effects 


rendered more uniform. 

| 2. 15 3 of the bowels with conſtication calomel, „given 
in the doſe from ten to twenty grains after due veneſection, i is maoſt 
efficacious; and if made into very ſmall pills is not liable to be re- 
jected by vomiting, which generally attends thoſe caſes. When this 
fails, a grain of aloes every hour will find its way, if the bowel is not 
deſtroyed; and ſometimes, I believe, if it be, when the maxtification 


is not extenſive. If the vomiting continues after the pain ceafes, and 


eſpecially if the bowels become tumid with air, which ſounds on 
being ſtruck with the finger, theſe patients ſeldom recover. Opiates 
given along with the cathartics I believe | to be frequently injurivus in 
mMarnmation of the bowels, though they may thus be given with ad- 


vantage in the ſaturnine che! the ' pain and conſtipation in which 


diſeaſe are owing | to 9 thrpor or inadlivity, and not to too | great 
action. 


1 10. Violent errhines = 33 1. Turpeth na j in the 
quantity of one grain mixed with ten grains of ſugar anſwers every 
porpolp to be expected from errhines. Their operation is by wyerting 


_ 8 the 
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the motions of the lymphatics of the membrane, which lines the 
noſtrils, and the caverns of the forehead and cheeks; and may thence 
poſſibly be of ſervice in the hydrocephalus internus. 
Some other violent errhines, as the powder of white hellebore, or 

Cayan pepper, diluted with ſome leſs acrid powder, are ſaid to cure 
ſome cold or nervous head-achs ; which may be effected by inflaming 
the noſtrils, and thus introducing the ſenſorial power of ſenſation, as 
well as increafing that of irritation ; and thus to produce violent ac- 
tion of the membranes of the noſtrils, and of the frontal and maxillary 
- finuſes, which may by aſſociation excite into action the torpid mem- 
' branes, which occaſion the head-ach, | 


2. A copious ſalivation without any increaſe of heat often attends 
hyſteric diſeaſes, and fevers with debility, owing to an inverſion of 
the lymphatics of the mouth, ſee Claſs I. 1. 2. 6. The ſame occurs 
in the nauſea, which precedes vomiting ; and is alſo excitable by diſ- 
agrecable taſtes, as by ſquills, or by nauſeous ſmells, or by nauſeous 
ideas. Theſe are very ſimilar to the occaſional diſcharge of a thin 
fluid from the noſtrils of ſome people, which recurs at certain HG, 
and differs from defective abſorption. 


TV. Violent diuretics. 1. If nitre be given from a dram to half an 
ounce in a morning at repeated draughts, the patient becomes ſickiſn, 
and much pale water is thrown into the bladder by the inverted ac- 
tion of the urinary lymphatics. Hence the abſorption in ulcers is in- 

creaſed and the cure forwarded, as obſerved by Dr. Rowley. 


2. Cantharides taken inwardly ſo ſtimulate the neck of the bladder 
as to increaſe the diſcharge of mucus, which appears in the urine ; 
but I once ſaw a large doſe taken by miſtake, not leſs than half an 
ounce or an ounce of the tincture, by which I fuppoſe the urinary 

J ure | 
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lymphatics were thrown into violent inverted motions, for the pa- 
tient drank repeated draughts of ſubtepid water to the quantity of a 
gallon or two in a few hours; and during the greateſt part of that 
time he was not I believe two entire minutes together without making 
water. A little blood was ſeen in his water the next day, and a ſore- 
neſs continued a day longer without any other inconvenience. 


3. The decoction of foxglove ſhould alſo be mentioned here, as 
er effuſions of urine frequently follow its exhibition. See Art. IV. 
3. 7. And an ont or tincture of en as eee by 
Dr Fowler of York. * ee 5 
* Alcohol, and opium, if taken ſo as to induce ſlight intoxication, 
and the body be kept cool, and much diluting liquids taken along 
with them, have ſimilar effect in producing for a time a greater flow of 
urine, as moſt intemperate drinkers muſt occaſionally have obſerved. 
This circumſtance ſeems to have introduced the uſe of gin, and other 
vinous ſpirits as a diuretic, unfortunately in the gravel, amongſt ig- 
norant people; which diſeaſe is generally produced by fermented or 
ſpirituous liquors, and always increaſed by them. 
5. Fear and anxiety are well known to produce a great frequency 
of making water. A perſon, who believed he had made a bad pur- 
chaſe concerning an eſtate, told me, that he made five or fix pints of 
water during a ſleepleſs night, which ſucceeded his bargain ; -* and it 
is uſual, where young men are waiting in an anti- room to be examin- 
ed for college preferment, to ſee the chamber-pot often wanted. 


V. Cold ſweats about the head, neck, and arms; frequently attend 
thoſe, whoſe lungs are oppreſſed, as in ſome dropſies and aſthma. A 
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cold ſweat is alſo frequently the harbinger of death. Theſe are from 
the inverted motions of the cutancous lymphatic branches of thoſe 
parts. | 


HI. CaTALooGus or INVERTENTIA. 
I. Emeties, ipecacuanha, emetic tartar, antimonium tartarifatum, 
ſquill, ſeilla maritima, carduus benedictus, cnicus acarna, cha- 
meemile, anthemis nobilis, white vitriol, vitriolum zinci, fox- 
glove, digitalis purpurea, clyſters of tobacco. 


II. violent cathartics, emetic tartar, ſquill, buckthorn, rhamnus 
cgtharticus, ſeammonium, convolvulus ſcammonia, gamboge, 
elaterium, colocynth, cucumis colocynthis, veratrum. 


III. Violent errhines and ſialagogues, Turpeth mineral, 8 
e. aſarum europæum, euphorbium, e vera- 
um, nauſeous ſmells, nauſeous ideas. 


IV. Violent diuretics, nitre, fquill, ſeneka, cantharides, alcohol, 
fox glove, tobacco, anxiety. 


V. Cold ſudorifics, poiſons, fear, approaching a” 
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Ax r. VI; 
RE v ERTENTIA. 


I. Taoss THINGS, which W the natural order of the inverted 
irritative motions, are termed Revertentia. 


1. As muſk, caſtor, aſafeetida, valerian, eſſential oils. 


2. Externally the vapour of barnt feathers, of wehte e e 
oils, bliſters, finapiſms.. 

Theſe reclaim the inverted motions without increaſing the heat of 
the body above its natural ſtate, if given in their proper doſes, as in 
the globus hyſtericus, and palpitation of the heart. 

The incitantia revert theſe morbid motions more certainly, as opi- 
um and alcohol: and reſtore the natural heat more; but if they in- 
duce any degree of intoxication, they are ſucceeded by debility, when 
their ſtimulus ceaſes. 


II. OBSERVATIONS ON THE REVERTENTIA. 


I. The hyſteric diſeaſe is attended with inverted motions feebly 
exerted of the ceſophagus, inteſtinal canal and lymphatics of the blad- | 
der. Hence the borborigmi, or rumbling of the bowels, owing to 
their fluid contents deſcending as the air beneath aſcends. The glos 
bus hyſtericus conſiſts in the retrograde motion of the œſophagus, 
and the great flow of urine from that of the lymphatics ſpread on the 
neck of the bladder ; "_ 2 copious falivation ſometimes happens to 

5C2 : theſe 
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theſe ee from the inverſion of the lymphatics of the mouth; 
and palpitation of the heart owing to weak or incipient inverſion of 
its motions; and ſyncope, when this occurs in its greateſt degree. 

Theſe hyſteric affections are not neceſſarily attended with pain; 
though it ſometimes happens, that pains, which originate from qui- 
eſcence, afflict theſe patients, as the hemicrania, which has errone- 
ouſly been termed the clayus hyſtericus ; but which is owing ſolely to 
the ination of the membranes of that part, like the pains attending 
the cold fits of intermittents, and which + Hd returns like them 
at very regular periods of time. 

Many of the abaye ſymptoms are ad muſk, 8 the 
fcetid gums, valerian, oleum animale; oil of amber, which act in the 
uſual doſe without heating the body. The pains, which ſometimes 
attend theſe conſtitutions, are relieved. by the ſecernentia, as eſſential 
oils in common tooth- ach, and balfam of Peru in the flatulent colic. 
But the incitantia, as opium, or vinous ſpirit, reclaim theſe morbid 
inverted motions with more certainty, than the fœtids; and remove 
the pains, which attend theſe conſtitutions, with more certainty thau 
the ſecernentia; but if given in large doſes, a debility and return of 
the hyſteric ſymptoms occurs, when the effect of the opium or al- 
cohol ceaſes. Opiates and fœtids joined ſeem beſt to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of alleviating the. preſent ſymptoms ; and the ſorbentia, by ſti- 
mulating the lymphatics and lacteals into continued action, prevent a 
relapſe of their inverſion, | as Peruvian: bark, and ruſt of iron. See 
Claſs J. 3. 1+ 10. 

II. None coafilts; in he ns . of a motions of the 
8 and ceſopbagus; and is alſo attended with the inverted mo- 
tions of a part of the duodenum, when bile is ejected; and of the 
lymphatics of the ſtomach and fauces, when nauſea attends, and When 
much lymph is evacuated. Permanent vomiting is for a time relieved 
by the incitantia, as opium or alcohol; but is. liable to return, when 

3 8 F- ; | | their 
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their action ceaſes. A bliſter on the back, or on the ſtomach, is more 
efficacious for reſtraining vomiting by their ſtimulating into action the 
external ſkin, and' by e affecting the membranes of the ſto- 
mach. In ſome fevers attended with inceflant vomiting Sydenham 
adviſed the patient to put his head under the bed- clothes, till a ſweat 
appeared on the ſkin, as explained in Claſs IV. 1, 1. 3. : 

In chronical vomiting I have obſerved crude mercury of good effect 
in the doſe of half an ounce twice a day. The vomitings, or vain 
efforts to vomit, which ſometimes attend hyſteric or epileptic patients, 
are frequently inſtantly relieved for a time by applying flour of muſ- 
tard-ſeed and water to the ſmall of the leg; and removing it, as foon 
as the pain becomes conſiderable. If finapiſms lie on too long, ef- - 
pecially i in paralytic caſes, they are liable to produce troubleſome ul- 
cers. A plaſter or cataplaſm, with opium and camphor on the region 
M the ſtomach, will ſometimes 1 revert ifs retrograde motions. Edt: 


* ill. Violent been — 4 Hog” > Som ir 
with inverted motions of the lymphatics of the inteſtines, and is ge- 
nerally owing to ſome ſtimulating material. This is counteracted by 
plenty of mucilaginous liquids, as ſolutions of gum arabic, or ſmall 
chicken broth, to waſh away or dilute the ſtimulating material, which 
cauſes the diſeaſe. And then by the uſe of the inteſtinal ſorbentia, 
Art. IV. 2. 5. as rhubarb, decoction of log wood, calcined hart horn, 
Armenian bole; and laſtly, by the incitantia, as opium. 


IV. The diabcetes conſiſts in the inverted motions of the urinary 
lymphatics, which is generally I ſuppoſe owing to the too great ac- 
tion of ſome other branch of the abſorbent ſyſtem. The urinary 
branch ſhould be ſtimulated by cantharides, turpentine, reſin (Which 
when taken in larger doſes may poſſibly excite it into inverted ac- 


tion), by the ſorbentia and opium. The inteſtinal lymphatics ſhould 
EF :F o4al - - | be 
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be rendered leſs active by torpentia, as calcareous earth, earth of alum ; 
and thoſe of the ſkin by oil externally applied over the whole body; 
and by the warm-bath, which ſhould be of 96 or 98 degrees of heat, 
and the patient ſhould fit in it every day for half an hour. 


V. Inverted motions of the inteſtinal canal with all the lymphatics, 
which open into it, conſtitute the ileus, or iliac paſſion; in which 
diſeaſe it ſometimes happens, that clyſters are returned by the mouth. 
After veneſection from ten grains to twenty of calomel made into 
very ſmall pills; if this is rejected, a grain of aloe every hour; a bliſ- 

ter; crude mercury; warm- bath; if a clyſter of iced water? 
Many other inverted motions of different parts of the ſyſtem are 
deſoribed in Claſs I. 3. and which are to be treated in a manner ſimi- 
lar to thoſe above deſcribed. It muſt be noted, that the medicines 
mentioned under number one in the catalogue of revertentia are the 
true articles belonging to this claſs of medicines. Thoſe enumerated 
in the other four diviſions are chiefly ſuch things as tend to remove 
the ſtimulating cauſes, which have induced the inverſion of the mo- 
tions of the part, as acrimonious contents, or inflammation, of the 
bowels in diarrhoea, diabetes, or in ileus. But it is probable after 
theſe remote cauſes are deſtroyed, that the fetid gums, muſk, 
caſtor, and batfams,” might be _ with + nr i in all theſe 


III. Cara- 
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L Inverted motions.” which attend 63 byſterie di ſeaſe, ate reclaim- 
ed, 1. By muſk, caſtor. 2. By alafcetida, galbanumn, ſagapæ- 
num, ammoniacum, valerian, 3. Eſfential oils of . cinnamon, 
nutmeg, cloves, infufion of penny- royal, mentha, pulegium, 
peppermint, mentha piperita, ether, camphor. 4. Spirit of 
hartſhorn, oleum animale, ſpunge burnt to charcoal, black- 
ſnuffs of candles, which conſiſt principally of animal charcoal, 
wood-ſoot, oil of amber. 5. The incitantia, as opium, al- 
cohol, vinegar. 6. Externally the ſmoke of burnt feathers, 


oil of amber, volatile ſalt applied to the noſtrils, bliſters, 
finapiſms. | 


II. Inverted motions of the ſtomach are reclaimed by opium, alcohol, 
bliſters, crude mercury, ſinapiſms, camphor and opium exter- 
nally, clyfters with aſafœtida. | 


III. Inverted motions of the inteſtinal Iymphatics are reclaimed by 
mucilaginous diluents, and by inteſtinal ſorbentia, as rhubarb, 
logwood, calcined hartſhorn, Armenian bole ; and laſtly by in- 
citantia, as opium. 


IV. Inverted motions of the urinary Iymphatics are reclaimed by 

cantharides, turpentine, roſin, the ſorbentia, and opium, with 

calcareous earth, and earth of alum, by oil externally, warm- 
bath. 


4 V. Inverted 


— 
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V. Inverted motions of the inteſtinal canal are reclaimed by calomel, 
aloe, crude mercury, bliſters, warm bath, clyſters with aſafce- 
tida, clyſters of iced water? or of ſpring. water further cooled 
by falt diſſolved in water contained in an exterior veſſel? Where 

there exiſts an introſuſception of the bowel in children, could 
the patient be held up for a time by the feet with his head down-- 
wards, or be laid with his body on an inclined. plane with his 
head downwards, and crude mercury be inzected as a ehyſter to 
RE: the quantity 6 of two or three 1 «i 
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I. Tnosk TuINGS, which diminiſh ſhe exertion of the irritative 


motions, are termed torpentia. 


1. As mucus, mucilage, water, bland oils, and whatever poſſeſſes 
leſs ſtimulus than our uſual food. Diminution of heat, light, 
ſound, oxygen, and of all other ſtimuli; veneſection, nauſea, and 
anxiety, | EM 


2. Thoſe things which chemically deſtroy acrimony, as calcare- 
ous earth, ſoap, tin, alcalies, in cardialgia ; - or which prevent che- 
mical acrimony, as acid of vitriol in cardialgia, which preyents the 


fermentation of the aliment in the ſtomach, and its conſequent acidity. 


Secondly, which deſtroy worms, as calomel, -iron filings or ruſt of 
iron, in the round worms; or amalgama of quickfilver and tin, or tin 
in very large doſes, in the tape-worms. Will ether in clyſters. de- 
ſtroy aſcarides? Thirdly, by chemically deſtroying extraneous 
bodies, as cauſtic alcali, lime, mild alcali in the ſtone. Fourthly, 
thoſe things which lubricate the veſſels, along which extraneous 
bodies flide, as oil in the ſtone in the urethra, and to expedite the ex- 
pectoration of hardened mucus; or which leſſen the friction of the 
contents in the inteſtinal canal in dyſentery or aphtha, as calcined 
hartſhorn, clay, Armenian bole, chalk, bone-aſhes, Pifthly, ſuch 
things as ſoften or extend the cuticle over tumors, or phlegmons, as 
warm water, poultices, fornentations, or by confining the perſpirable 

Vol. II. 5D matter 
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matter on the part by cabbage-leaves, oil, fat, bee's-wax, plaſters, 
oiled filk, externally applied. 

Theſe decreaſe the natural heat and remove pains occaſioned by ex- 
ceſs of irritative mations. 


II. OBSERVATIONS. ON THE ToORPENTIA. 


I. As the torpentia conſiſt of ſuch materials as are leſs ſtimulating 
than our uſual diet, it is evident, that where this claſs of medicines 
. 1s, uſed, ſome regard muſt be had to the uſual manner of living of the 

patient both in reſpect to quantity and quality. Hence wounds in 
thoſe, who have been accuſtomed to the uſe of much wine, are 
very liable to mortify, unleſs the uſual potation of wine be allowed 
the patient. And in theſe habits I have ſeen a delirium in a fever 
cured almoſt immediately by wine; which was occaſioned by t the too 
mild regimen directed by the attendants, On the contrary in great 
inflammation, the ſubduction of food, and of ſpirituous drink, con- 
tributes: much to the cure of the diſeaſe, As by theſe means both 
the ſtimulus from diſtention of the veſlels, as well as that from the 
acrimony of the fluids, is decreaſed; but in both theſe reſpects the 
previous. habits of diet of the patients muſt be attended to. Thus if 
tea be made ſtronger, than the patient has uſually drank it, it 
belongs to the article ſorbentia; if weaker, it belongs to the tor- 
pentia. ; | | 


II. 2. Water i in a quantity greater than rey diminjthcs the ac- 
tion of the ſyſtem not only by diluting our fluids, and thence leſſen- 
ing their ſtimulus, but by lubricating the ſolids; for not only the 


parts 
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parts of our ſolids have their ſliding over each other facilitated by the 
interpoſition of aqueous particles ; but the particles of mucaginous or 
ſaccharine ſolutions ſlide eaſier over each other by being mixed with 
a greater portion of water, and thence ſtimulate the veſſels leſs. 


At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that the particles of water 


themſelves, and of animal gluten diſſolved in water, as the glue uſed 
by carpenters, ſlide eaſier over each other by an additional r of 
the fluid matter of heat. f 


Theſe two fluids of heat and of water may be ! the univer- 


ſal ſolvents or lubricants in reſpect to animal bodies, and thus facilitate 
the circulation, and the ſecretion of the various glands. At the ſame 
time it is poſſible, that theſe two fluids may occaſionally aſſume an 
aerial form, as in the cavity of the cheſt, and by compreſſing the 


lungs may cauſe one kind of aſthma, which is relieved by breathing 
colder air. An increaſed quantity of heat-by adding ſtimulus to n | 


part of the ſyſtem belongs to the article Incitantia. 


III. 3. 1. The application of cold to the ſkin, which is only an- 
other expreſſion for the diminution of the degree of heat we are ac- 
cuſtomed to, benumbs the cutaneous abſorbents into inaction; and by 
ſympathy the urinary and inteſtinal abſorbents become alſo quieſcent: 
The ſecerning veſſels continuing their action ſomewhat longer, from 
the warmth of the blood. Hence the uſual ſecretions are poured-into 
the bladder and inteſtines, and no abſorption is retaken from them. 
Hence ſprinkling the ſkin with cold water increaſes the quantity of 
urine, which is pale; and of ſtool, which is fluid'; theſe have er- 


roneouſly been aſcribed to increaſed ſecretion, or to obſtructed per- 


ſpiration. 

The thin diſcharge from the noſtrils of ſome people in cold weather 
is owing to the torpid ſtate of the abſorbent veſſels of the membrana 
ſneideriana, Which as above are benumbed ſooner than thoſe, which 
perform the ſecretion of the mucus, | 745 
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The quick anhelation, and palpitation of the heart, of thoſe, who 


are immerſed in cold water, depends on the quieſcence of the exter- 
nal abſorbent veſſels and capillaries. Hence the cutaneous circulation 
is diminiſhed, and by aſſociation an almoſt univerſal torpor of the ſyſ- 
tern is induced; thence the heart becomes incapable to puſh forwards 
its blood through all the inactive capillaries and glands; and as the 
terminating veſſels of the pulmonary artery ſuffer a ſimilar inac- 
tion by aſſociation, the blood is with difficulty puſhed through the 
lungs. 

_ © Some have imagined, that a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the ſmaller 
| veſſels took place, and have thus accounted for their reſiſtance to the 
force of the heart. But there ſeems no neceſſity to introduce this 
imaginary ſpaſm; ſince thoſe, who are converſant in injecting bodies, 
find it neceffary firſt to put them into warm water to take away the 
ſtiffneſs of the cold dead veſſels; which become inflexible like the 
other muſcles of dead animals, and prevent the injected fluid from 
ere | 
All the fame ſymptoms occur in the cold fits of- intermittents ; in 
theſe the coldneſs and paleneſs of the ſkin with thirſt evince the di- 
minution of cutaneous abſorption; and the dryneſs of ulcers, and 
' ſinall ſeeretion of urine, evince the torpor of the ſecerning ſyſtem; 
and the anhelation, and coldneſs of the breath, ſhew the terminations 
of the pulmonary artery to be likewiſe affected with torpor. 

After theſe veſſels of the whole ſurface of the body both abſorbent 
and ſecretory have been for a time torpid by the application of cold 
water; and all the internal ſeeerning and abſorbent ones have been 
made torpid from their aſſociation with the external; as ſoon as their 
uſual ſtimulus of warmth is renewed, they are thrown into more 
than their uſual energy of action; as the hands become hot and pain- 
ful on approaching the fire after having been immerſed ſome time in 
ſnow. Hence the face becomes of a red colour in a cold day on turn- 
ing from the wind, and the inſenſible perſpiration increaſed by re- 


ae 
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peatedly going into froſty air, but not continuing in it too long at a 
time. ä 


2. When by the too great warmth of a room or of clothes the ſe- 
cretion of perſpirable matter is much increaſed, the ſtrength: of the 
patient is much exhauſted by this unneceſſary exertion of the capillary 
ſyſtem, and thence of the whole ſeceraing and arterial ſyſtem by aſ- 
ſociation. The diminution of external heat immediately induces a 
torpor or quieſcence of theſe unneceſſary exertions, and the patient 
inſtantly feels himſelf ſtrengthened, and exhilarated ; the animal 
power, which was thus waſted in vain, being now applied to more 
uſeful purpoſes, Thus when the limbs on one fide are diſabled by a 
ſtroke of the palſy, thoſe of the other ſide are perpetually in mo- 
tion. And henee all people dear n and other 8 beſt in 
cold weather. 

Patients in fevers, where the ſkin is hot, are e . 
ened by cold air; which is therefore of great uſe in fevers attended 
with debility and heat; but may perhaps be of temporary diſſervice, 
if too haſtily applied in ſome ſituations of fevers attended with internal 
topical inflammation, as in peripneumony or pleuriſy, where the ar- 
terial ſtrength is too great already, and the increaſed action of the ex- 
ternal capillaries being deſtroyed by the cold, the action of the inter- 
nal inflamed part may be ſuddenly increaſed, unleſs veneſection and 
other evacuations are applied at the ſame time. Vet in moſt caſes the 
application of cold is nevertheleſs ſalutary, as by decreafing the heat 
of the particles of blood in the cutaneous veſſels, the ſtimulus of them, 
and the diſtention of the veſſels becomes conſiderably leſſened- In 
external inflammations, as the ſmall-pox, and perhaps the gout and 
rheumatiſm, the application of cold air muſt be of great ſervice by 
decreaſing the action of the inflamed ſkin, though the contrary is too 
frequently the practice in thoſe diſeaſes. It muſt be obſerved, that 
for all theſe purpoſes the application of it ſhould be continued a long 

8 EEE time, 
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time, otherwiſe an increaſed exertion follows the temporary , 
before the diſeaſe is . 


3. After immerſion i in cold water or in cold air the whole ſyſtem 
becomes more exciteable by the natural degree of ſtimulus, as appears 
from the ſubſequent glow. on the ſkin of people otherwiſe pale; and 

even by a degree of ſtimulus leſs than natural, as appears by their 
becoming warm in a ſhort time during their continuance in a bath, of 
about 80 degrees of beat, as in Buxton bath, - 890 Sect. XII. 2. 1, 
XXXII. 3. 3. 
This increaſed ekertion Wine to the abſorbent veſſels more par- 
ticularly, as they are firſt and moſt afteQed by theſe temporary dimi- 
nutions of heat; and hence like the medicines, which promote ab- 
ſorption, the cold- bath contributes to ſtrengthen the conſtitution, 
that is to increaſe its irritability; for the diſeaſes attended with weak- 
neſs, as nervous fevers and hyſteric diſeaſes, are ſhewn in Section 

XXXII. 2. 1. to proceed from a want of irritability, not from an ex- 
ceſs of it. Hence the digeſtion is greater in froſty weather, and the 
quantity of perſpiration. For theſe purpoſes the application of cold 
muſt not be continued too long. For in riding a journey in cold wea- 


ther, when the feet are long kept too cold, the digeſtion 1s * 
and cardialgia produced. 


4. If the diminution of external heat be too great, produced too 
haſtily, or continued too long, the torpor of the ſyſtem either be- 
comes ſo great, that the animal ceaſes to live; or ſo great an energy 
of motion or orgaſm of the veſſels ſucceeds, as to produce fever or in- 
flammation. This moſt frequently happens after the body has been 
temporarily heated by exerciſe, warm rooms, anger, or intemperance. 
Hence colds are produced in the external air by reſting after exerciſe, 
or by drinking cold water. See Claſs I. 2. 2. 1. | 

F requent cold immerſions harden or invigorate the conſtitution, 
I which 
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which they effect by habituating the body to bear a diminution of 
heat on its ſurface without being thrown. into ſuch extenſive torpor 
or quieſcence by the conſent of the veſſels of the ſkin with the pul- 
monary and glandular ſyſtem; as thoſe experience, who frequently 
ule the cold-bath. At firſt they have great anhelation and palpita- 
tion of heart at their ingreſs into cold water; but by the habit of a 
few weeks they are able to bear this diminution of heat with little or 
no inconvenience ; for the power of volition has ſome influence over 
the muſcles ſubſervient to reſpiration, and by its counter efforts gra- 

dually prevents the quick breathing, and diminiſhes the affociations 
of the pulmonary veſſels with the cutaneous ones. © And thus though 
the fame quantity of heat is ſubducted from the ſkin, yet the torpor 
of the pulmonary veſſels and internal glands does not follow. Hence 
during cold immerſion leſs ſenſorial power is accumulated, and in 
conſequence, leſs exertion of it ſueceeds on emerging from the bath. 

Whence ſuch people are eſteemed hardy, and bear the common vari- 
ations of atmoſ n parte men! inconvenience. See 1. 


IV. Veneſection has a juſt title to be claſſed amongſt the torpentia 
in caſes of fever with arterial ſtrength, known by the fulneſs and 
hardneſs of the pulſe. In theſe caſes the heat becomes leſs by its uſe, 
and all exuberant ſecretions, as of bile or ſweat, are diminiſhed, and 
room is made in the blood- veſſels for the abſorption of mild fluids ; 
and hence the abſorption alſo of new veſſels, or extravaſated fluids, the 
produce of inflammation, is promoted. Hence veneſection is pro- 
perly claſſed amongſt the ſorbentia, as like other evacuations it pro- 
motes general abſorption, reſtrains hæmorrhages, and cures thoſe 
pains, which originate from the too great action of the ſecerning veſ- 
ſels, or from the torpor of the abſorbents. I have more than once 
been witneſs to the ſudden removal of nervous head - achs by veneiec- 
8 po tion, 
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tion, though the patient was already exhauſted, pale, and feeble ; and 
to its great uſe in convulſions and madneſs, whether the patient was 
ſtrong or weak; which diſeaſes are the conſequence of nervous pains; 
and to its ſtopping long debilitating hiemorrbages from the uterus, 
when other means had been in vain eſſayed. Ia inflammatory pains, 
and inflammatory n every oue juſtly applies to it, as the 
certain and f eure. 


V. When the circulation is carried on too violently, as in inflam- 
matory fevers, thoſe medicines, which invert the motions of ſome 
parts of the ſyſtem, retard the motions of ſome other parts, which 
are aſſociated with them. Hence ſmall _ doſes of emetic tartar, and 
ipecacuanha, and large doſes of nitre, by producing nauſea debilitate 
and leſſen the energy of the circulation, and are thence uſeful in in- 
flammatory diſeaſes, It muſt be added, that if uitre be ſwallowed in 
powder, or ſoon after it is diſſolved, . it contributes to leſſen the cir- 
culation by the cold it generates, like i ice-water, or the external appli- | 
cation of cold air, 


* 


VI, The reſpitatiou of air mixed with a greater proportion of azote 
than is found iu the common atmoſphere, or of air mixed with hy- 
drogen, or with carbonic acid gas, ſo that the quantity of oxygen 
might be leſs than uſual, would probably act in caſes of inflammation 
with great advantage. In confumptions this might be moſt conveni- 
ently and effectually applied, if a phthiſical patieut could reſide day 
and; tight in a porter or ale brewery, Where great quantities of thoſe 
liquars were perpetually fermeniting, in vats or open barrels; or in 
ſome great manufattory of wines from raiſins or from ſugar, 

Externally the application of carbonic acid gas to cancers and, other 
he RIAA on air may” prevent. their enlargement, by 


preventing 
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preventing the union of oxygen with matter, and thus producing 
a new contagious animal acid. 


III. CATrAL O or Toxrxxrt A. 


1. Veneſection. Arteriotomy. 
2. Cold water, cold air, reſpiration of air with leſs oxygen. 


3. Vegetable mucilages. 8 | 
4. Seeds.— Barley, oats, rice, young peas, flax, cucumber, 
melon, &c. | 


b. Gums.— Arabic, Tragacanth, Senegal, of cherry-trees. 
c. Roots, —Turnip, potatoe, althea, otchis, ſhow-dtop; · 
d. Herbs, —Spinach, brocoli, mercury. 5 

4. Vegetable acids, lemon, orange, a gooſeberries, apples, 
grape, &c. &c. „ 


5. Animal mucus, hartſhorn jelly, veal broth, chicken water, oil? 
fat? cream? 


6. Mineral acids, of vitriol, nitre, ſea-falt. 
7. Silence, darkneſs, 


8. Invertentia in ſmall doſes, nitre, emetic tartar, ipecacuanha 
given ſo as to induce nauſea, 


9. Antacids,—Soap, tin, alcalies, earths, 
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10. Medicines preventative of fermentation, acid of vitriol. 


11. o pink, tin, iron, cowhage, amalgama, 
ſmoak of tobacco. 
12. Lithonthriptics, lixiv. ſaponarium, aqua calcis, fixable air. 


13. Externally, warm bath, and poultices, oil, fat, wax, plaſters, 
oiled ſilk, carbonic acid gas on cancers, and other ulcers, 


| ; ADDENDA. | 
Page 62.5; Ins 1, after * number? pleaſe to add, © except when ee. 
pulſe lower than uſual in his healthy ſlate.” 


Page 197, after line 8, pleaſe to add, Where the difficulty of breathing i is very urgent in 
the croup, bronchotomy is recommended by Mr. Field.” Memoir of a Medical So- 
ciety, London, 1773, Vol. IV. 


ADDITION. 


- ADDITION. 


= INABILITY TO EMPTY THE BLADDER. 


ro be introduced at the end of Claſs III. 2. I, 6. on Paralyſis 
Veſicæ Urinariæ. 


Ax inability to empty the bladder frequently occurs to elderly 
men, and is often fatal. This ſometimes ariſes. from their having 
too long been reſtrained from making water from accidental confine= 
ment in public ſociety, or otherwiſe ; whence the bladder has become 
ſo far diſtended as to become paralytic; and not only this, but the 
neck of the bladder has become contracted ſo as to reſiſt the intro- 
duction of the catheter. In this deplorable caſe it has frequently 
happened, that the forcible efforts to introduce the catheter have per- 
forated the urethra; and the inſtrument has been ſuppoſed to paſs 
into the bladder when it has only paſſed into the cellular mem- 
brane along the fide of it ; of which I believe I have ſeen two or 
three inſtances; and afterwards the part has become ſo much in- 
flamed as to render the introduction of the catheter into the bladder 
impracticable. ; 

In this ſituation the patients are in imminent danger, and . 
have adviſed a trocar to be introduced into the bladder from the 
| 5 E 2 rectum; 
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rectum; which I believe is generally followed by an incurable ulcer, 
One patient, whom I ſaw in this ſituation, began to make a ſpoonful 
of water after fix or ſeven days, and gradually in a few days emptied 
his bladder to about half its ſize, and recovered; but I believe he 
never afterwards was able completely to evacuate it. 

In this fituation I lately adviſed about two pounds of crude quick- 
ſilver to be poured down a glaſs tube, which was part of a baro- 
meter tube, drawn leſs at one end, and about two feet long, into 
the urethra, as the patient lay on his back; which I had previouſly 
performed upon a horſe; this eaſily paſſed, as was ſuppoſed, into 
the bladder; on ſtanding ere& it did not return, but on kneeling 
down, and lying horizontally on his hands, the mercury, readily re- 
turned; and on this account it was believed to have paſſed into the 
bladder, as it ſo eaſily returned, when the neck of the bladder was 
lower than the fundus of it. But nevertheleſs as no urine followed 
the. mercury, though the bladder was vielently diſtended, I was 
led to believe, that the urethra. had been perforated; by the pre- 
vious efforts to introduce a catheter and bougee; and that the 
mercury had: paſſed on the dutſtds of the bladder into the cellular 
membrane. 

As the urethra is 0 liable to be perforated: by the forcible efforts 
to introduce the catheter, when the bladder is violently. diſ- 
tended in this deplorable, diſeaſe, I ſhould ſtrongly recommend the 
injection of, a, pound or two of crude mercuty into the urethra 
to open by its weight the neck of the bladder previous, to any vio- 
lent ox very frequent en with a catheter n of metal or of 
duties. 5 de” 
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o BE PLACED AT THE END oF 


ZOONOMIA. 
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1 5 Allium, iii. 3. 3. 


— 


ABSORPTION, iv. 2. 1. | Aloe, iii. 2. 5. iii. 2. 7. i. 3. 5. F. vi. 
0”. FATE) cutaneous, | mycous, cellular, [ 2. 5. 3 : F, þ . ; 
IV. 2. 2. — Alum, iii. 2. 1. iv. 2. I. iv. 2. 5. 2. iv. 3. 


6 62 2 2 „6 „ „„ of the veins. iv. 2. of A . 
T . 
.. . . . ol inteſtines and liver, ir. 2. 5. Amomum zinziber, iii. 3. 1. 
+++++++++ Of venereal ulcers, iv. 2.7. Amber, oil of, vi. 3. 4. 

2 6 „ „ „ „ „ „6 60 not increaſed b cold, iv. 2. 1. 1 Ammoniac um, vi. 3. ; iii. 3- 3» 
+++++++++ increaſed by opĩum after evacu - . alt or ſpirit, iii. 3. 3. 


ation, ii. 2. 1. 1 0 3 n 8 10 Anaſarca, Warm bath in, ii. 2. 2. 
Acacia, iv. 3. f. 2. Anchovy, iii. 2. 1. iii. 3. 1. 4. 

Acids auſtere, iv. 2. 1. 2. iv. 3. 1. Animal food, i. 2. 1. 1. | 
«+++ Vegetable, ſweet, vii. 3. 4. iv. 2. Antimony prepared, iii. 3. 1. 5. iii. 2. I. iv. 
1. 2. | I. 10. | 

++» mineral, vii. 3. 6. Anthemis nobilis, iv. 3. 3. 
Acrid plants, iv. 2. 4. . ++ + pyrethum, iii. 3. 2. 


iculture, i. 2. 3. 7. - Anxiety, v. 2. 4- 
12 three kinds IV. 2. 3. 2. iv. 2. f. iv. e, ili. 3. 4. 4+ 


2.6.8. . Apoplexy, iv. 2. 11. 
Air nouriſhes, i. 2. 5. 4 Ariſtolochia ſerpentaria, iii. 3. 1. 
* + » warm bath of, iv. 2. 3. Armenian bole, vi. 2. 3. vi. 3. F. 3+ 
Alcali vol. iii. 3. 3. Alrſenic in ague, iv. 2. 6. 8. iv. 3. 6, 
Alcohol, ii. 2. 1. v. 2. 4. «++ + + ſaturated ſolution of, iv. 2. 6. 8. 
Almond, bitter, ii. 3· I, 2 „2 „ „ „60 in 3 2. wh 6 
Althea, iii. 3. 3. 3. | ++++++ how it acts, iv. 2. 6. 9. : 
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Arſenic, how to detect it, iv. 2. 6. 10. 

Artemiſia maritima, iv. 3. 3. 
.... . + » abſynthium, iv. 3. 3. 
8 * ſantonicum, 1 iv. 3. 3- 

Artichoke-leaves, i ive 3. 3. 

Aſa foetida, ii. 3. vi. 3. 1 

Aſarum Europeum, v. 3. 3. 

Aſcarides, vii. I, 2. ili. 2. 9. 7. 

Aſparagus, iti. 3. 4+ 4: 

Aſtragalus tragacanth, iii. 3. 3. 95 

Atropa belladona, ii. 3 1. 

Azote, i. 2. 5. 


ili. 2. 4. 8 
es promote abſorption, iv. 1750 10. 
eruvian, iv. 2. 2. 
I” wipe uſed noxious, iv. 2. 11. 
Barley, iit; 3. 3. 3. 
Bath, warm, ii. 2. 2. I. iii. 3. I. 6. iii. 3. 3. 
4. iii. 2. 3. 3. 
.. . . of warm air, iv. 2. 3. 8. 
—— + of ſteam, 1 IV. 2. 3· * 
«+++ cold, vii. 2. 3. | 
- + - nutritive, i. 2. 6. I, | 
Benzoin, iii. 8 i 74 
Bile 1 111. 2. 5 hav, 1 10 5D 567 
- + + dilute ſtate of, iv. 2. 6. ; 
Bliſters, how they act, iii. 2. 1. 10. 
EEE Cure beart- burn, i ili. 2. 1. 10. , 
«+ ++ + « ſtop vomiting, vi. 2. 2. h 
++ +++ produce expectoration, iii. 2. 3. . 


«+ +++» Increaſe perſpiration, iii. 2. 1. 10. 
Blood, transfuſion of, i. 2. 6. 2. 

Bog-bean, iv. 3. 3- 101 2 

Bole armeniæ, iv. 2. 5. 3. 

Bone-aſhes, iv. 3. 5. 3. 

Bowels, inflammation of, v. 2. 2. 2. 
Bryony, white, ili. 3. 8. 

++++++ ASA bliſter, iii. 2. 9. 

Butter, i 1. 2. Zo 2. f 

ä * 2. 2. 2. 


v * 
. * . 
* * 
* . - - . * 9 8 . * 
« 
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© 
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Cabbage-leaves, vii. 7 ow O05 
A earth, i. 2. 4. 3 


-. 
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Calomel, iii. 2. 5: vi. 2. 5 


. in enteritis, v. 2. 2. 2. 

Camphor, iii. 3.-x. 

Canella alba, iii. 3. 1. 

OY iii. 2. 6. iii. 2. 8. v. 2. 4. vi. 


Capillary aQion increaſed by tobacco, iv. 2. 


8 iii. 3. I. 

Carbonic acid gas, vii. 2. 6. 

Cardamomum, iii. 3. 1. 

Caryophyllus aromat. iii. 3. We. 
ardamine, iv. 3. 4. 

Caſſia fiſtul, iii. 3. 5. 1. 

- . ſenna, i lil. 3-5 5. 

Caſtor, vi. 2. 1. M. 3. 1. 

Cathartics, mild, iii. 2. 5+ 
2 vicient, v. 2. 2. 

Cerufſa in ulcers, iv. 2. 9. iv. 2. 7. 

Chalk, iv. 3. 5. 33 | 

n iv. 3. 4. 2. 

Cheeſe, i. 2. 2. '& i 2 

Cherries, black, ii. 2. * 8. . 

Chlorofis, iv. 2. 6. 85 15716 

Cicuta, ii. 3. 4. 

Cinchona, iv. 2. 2. 

Cinnamon, iii. 3 2. 

Clay, iv. 3. 5- 3. 

Cloves, iii. 3. 1. iii. 3. 2. 

Cuicus acarna, v. 3. 1. 

Cocculus indicus; 1i. 3. 1. | 

Cochlearia armoracia, iii. 3. 8. iv, 3.4 

hortenſis, iv. 3. 4. ES 

Cold, continued application of, vii. 2. 3. IT 

- + - » Interrupted, vii. 2. 3. ill. 3. 1.7. 

... exceſſive, vii. 2. 

. firſt affects Ire vii. 2. 

... produces n from the 
2. 

OR} uick anhelation, vii. 2. . 

1 — geſtion, vii. 2. 3. 


vi. 


* * . > 


I-41 


Cnr ame i. 2. 7. 


Convolvulus e v. Ps 2. PE 


8 iv. 2. 8. 
kery, i. 2. 3. f. 
Copaiva balſam, iii. 3. 4. * 


ID 


N 
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8 iii. 3. 2. 


Orab⸗-juice, iv. 2. 2. 
Cream, i. 2. 3. 2. i. 2. 2. 3. 
Cucumis colocynthis, v. 3. 4a. 5 
Cynara ſcolymus, iv, 3. 3. 31483 


eee Th 3. r. 


5 
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Dandelion, iv. 3. 4. b 
Datura ſtramonium, ii. 3. 1. | 
Daucus ſylveſtris, iii. 3. 4. 4. elbe 
Delphinium RR -U- 3 1. 1 
Diabetes, iv. 2. 5. | 

5bþ >>. warm bath i in, vi. 2. 4 N 
Diaphoretics, i lit. 3. 1. ii. 2. I. 2. 980 
665 2 2 2 26 ate m- 2: N 
Diarrhea, vi. 2. 3. 
Digeſtion injured by cold, ni. 2. 1. 


>. inereaſed by od, vii 2. 3 My 
Digitalis, iv. 2. 3. 7. v. 2. 1. 2. | 
Dt WED tincture of, iv. 2. 2. 7 


Dragon's blood, iv. 3. 5. 2. Wilke 
Dropſy, iv. 2. 3. 3 6. Pp > 


* „ 
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* 
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Ears, eruption behind, i iv. 2. 9 oF 
Earth of bones, iv. . 

«+++. of alum, vi. ien 
.. + + calcareous, iv. 2. 5. 3. vi. 2+ 4. i. 4. 
Egge, E 
Eggs, i. 2. I. 4. Pac; 

ſhells dipretic, ili. 2. 4» SLA a >& 7 
Je „ ii. 2. 2. 2. iv. 2. 9. be 
— ow they act, v. 251. a 
Erchines mild, iii. 2. 9 
2 in hydrocephalus, n 


PETTY TY violent, v. 2. 3. ; JW 
... +++ in head-ach, v. 2. 3. 15 1 
Erylipelas iv. 2, do! en] 

tial oils, ii. SS: .7.c i a. 


Ether, vitriolic, ii. 2. 3» iu. > I. vi. EET oy ] 
x owed in aſcarides, Vit. 8. . „ 21% 

Enolation, i. 2, 3. 4. 694000 
3 v. 35 LY 3p 1 ind 1 10. 
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Exerciſe, iti. 
Eyes i 


. 6. ui. 2. 6. 
, ii. A. 2. 2. iv. 2. 3. 


F. 


Famine, times of; i. 2.3. 5. and 6. 
Fear, v. 2. 4. | 
F eathers, ſmoke of. vi. 3. 6. 


Fennel, iii. 3. 4. 4 


Ferula alafcetida, i lit. 3. 3. 

Fiſh, i. 2. 1. 2. i. 2. I. 5, 

Flannel ſhirt, ii. 2.2. 1. 

Fleſh of animals, i. 2, 1. 

r iv. 2. 6. 

orglove, iv. 2. 3. J. v. 8. I. v. 2. 4. 
—22 tincture of, j iv. 2. 3- 7» 

Packen, ii. 2. 5. We 3+ 1. 6. 


* 
G * 
- a , 


; Galanthus nivalis, vii. 3. 3. 


Galbanum, vi. 3. 1. 
Gall-ſtones, i iv. 2. 6. 
Galls of oak, iv. 3. 5. 
Garlic, iii. 3. 3. Bi 7 
Gentiana centaurium, iv. 3. ger 
.. . . lutea, iv. 3. 3. 
Ginger, 14, 3. I. Mi. 3. 4. | 
Gonorrheeay iv. 2. 2. iii. 4s 
Gout, i Iv. 2 11. 2, TED 
um, iii. 3. 1. 
Gutn arabic, iii. 3. 3. 3. 
. tragacanth, in. 3. 3. 3. 
Glycyrrhiza 2 in. . 3. 3: 3. 
Gravel, v. 2. 4. 4. 


H. 
Hartſhorn, ſire and Gl of, i lll. 3- 3. in. 3. 
I. Vi. 3. 4. 
. Calcined, iv. 2. 5. vi. 2. 3. 
Hzmorrhages, iv. 2 WP 4+ 1v. 2. 6.2. 
Hzmatoxylon campechianum, iv. 3 5: 2. 


Hay, infuſion of, i. 2. 3. 66. 
Head-ach, ſauf in, V. 2. 3+ T. 


Heat, 
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+» . . an univerſal ſolvent, vii. 2. 2, 
Helenium, iii. 3. 3. 2. 

Herpes, iv. 2. 1. iv. 2.9. 
Herrings, red, iti. 3, I. 4: 


Heat, TH 2. . I. 


Honey, iii. 3. 3. 3. ill. 3. 5. 1. 


Hop in beer, Why noxious, iv. 2. 3. 6. iv. 2. 


. 

Hordeum diſtichon, iii. 3. 3. 3. 
Humulus lupulus, iv. 2. 3. iv. 2. 11. 
Hydrargyrus vitriolatus, v. 2. 3. 
Hyſteric diſeaſe, vi. 2. 1. | 
++++0 6 + PAINS, vi. 2. 1. 

TESTO convulſions, Vi. 2. $6: 


| 


alapium, iii. 3. 5. 5. 

Japan earth, Mp 5. 2. 
aundice, iv. 2. 6. 3. 

Ileus, vi. 2. 5. 

Incitantia, ii. | 

Intermittents. See Agues. 

Inverted motions, vi. 2. I. 

in hyſteric diſeaſe, vi. 2. 1. 

» «+ ++.» of the ſtomach; vi. 2. 2. 

++ +++» inteſtinal canal, vi. 2. 5. 

... . of lymphatics, vi. 2. 3, 

Inula helenium, iii. 3. 3. 2. 

Ipecacuanha, v. 2. 1. 

Iron, ruſt of, iv. 3. 6. 

Irritability prevented, iv. 2. 3. 3. 

Itch, iv. 2. 1. 3. det bs 


| BY 


Laurus camphora, iii. 3. Is 

. cinnamomum, iii. 3. 1. 

33 ſaſſafras, iii. 3. I, " 

Lead, iv. 2. 6. * 

"TEX colic from, v. . 2. 2. 

«+ .. ſugar of, iv. 2. 9. 

Leeks, iu. 3. 3. 1+ f 

Legs, ulcers of, iv. 2. 10. 

Lemon:juice, iv. 2. I. iv. 2. 2. 

Leontodon taraxacum, iv. 3. 4. 
Vor. II. | 
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Life ſhortened by great ſtimulus, i. 1. 
Lime, i. 2 4. 3. | 
Liquorice, iii. 3. 3. 3. 

Liver inflamed, iv. 2. 6. 

Logwood, iv. 3 5.2. 


Lymphatics, inverted motions of, v. 2. 1. 


M. 

Ma ſia alba, iii. 3. & 3. 
Malt, i. 2. 3. 5 W | X 
Manna, iii. 3. 5. | | 
Marſh-mallows, iii. 3. 3. 3. 
Marjoram, iii. 3. 9. 
Marum, iii. 3. 9. | 
Maſtich, iii. 3. 2. ili. 3. 3. 
Menianthes trifoliata, iv. 3. 3. 
Meniſpermum cocculus, ii. 3. 1. 
Menſtruation promoted, iv. 2. 6. 6. 
S wv; GS 
Mercury, iii. 3. 2. vi. 2. 2. | 
++ +» + ++ + preparations of, iv. 3. 7. iv. 2. 7 

IV. 2. 9. — 
22 injected as a clyſter, vi. 3. 5fF-. 
Metallic falts, iv. 2. 6. . 
Milk, i. 2. 2. f 
Mimoſa nilotica, iii. 3. 3. 3. 
. + + » .Catechu, iv. 3. 5. 2. 
Mint, vi. 3. 3. 
Mortification] iv. 2. 9. 
Mucilage, vegetable, vii. 3. 3. 
Mucus, animal, vii. 3. 5. 


Muſh 1. 2. I. 2. 
Muſk, vi. 2. vi. 3. 1. F 
Muſtard, iv. 3. r See Sinapiſm. 


N. 


Nauſea in fevers, vii. 2. 6. 
Neutral ſalts diuretic, why, iii. 2. 4. 
„„ „4 increaſe ſome coughs, iii. 2. 4. 
... » + increaſe heat of urine, iii. 2. 4. 
Nicotiana tabacum, iii. 3. 9. ii. 3. 1. 
Nitre, iii. 3. 4. v. 2. 4. 
Nutmeg, iii. 2. 1. 
Nutrientia, 1. Te: 

5 F O. Oil. 


o. 


On of almonds, iii. 3. 5. 4. * 


. . in cream, i. 2. 3. 2. 

. of amber, vi. 2. 1. 

« « » expreſſed externally, iii. 2. 3. 

» » . eſſential, ii. 2. 3. iii. 3. 2. 
Oiled ſilk, vii. 3. 13. 

Oleum, animale, vi. 2. I. vi. 3. 4. 
292 252 „4 TICINI, 11. 4. ot 
Onions, iii. 3. 3. NA 

Opium, ii. 2. 1. 2. iv. 1. 2. 

«+++ + + IN Nervous pains, ii. 2+ I, 5. 


„%% „* in inflammatory pains, ii. 2. 1. 6. 


++++++ increaſes all ſecretions and abſorp- 
tions, ii. 2. I. 1. | 


+++ ++ + abſorption after evacuation, iv. 2. 8. 


2. ii. 2. 5 y 
2 „ „„ „„ ſtops weats, iv. 2. I, 2. 7 
+++ ++ « INtOXICAtES, ii. 2. I. I. 


| Oranges, their peel, iv. 3. 3. 


Orchis, vii. 3. 3. | 
Oxygen gas, ii. 2. 4. i. 2. 5. ili. 2. 11. iv. 
I. 


4 
+++++»++++ Produces and heals ulcers, iv. 


2. 7. 


P. 
Papin's digeſter, i. 2. 3. 5. 


Papaver ſomniſerum, I. 3. 1. iv. 3. 2. See 


Opium i eb 
Pains, periodic, cured by opium, li. 2.1 
Pareira brava, ili. 3. 4. 4. * 
Parſley, iii. 3. 4. * 
Paſſions, ii. 2. 5. 


Paſturage, i. 2. 3. 7- 


Pepper, ui. 3. 1. - 

Peripneumony, iv. 2. 8. 2. 

Perſpiration in a morning, iii. 2. 1. 

ASSN IEG» . not an excrement, ii. 2. 1 
Peru, balſam of, ili. 3. 5. 4 | 
Petechiæ, iv. 2. 4. 2 

Pimento, iii. 3. 1. 

Piper indicum, iii. 3. 1. 

Piſtacia lentiſcus, iii. 3. 2. 

Pix liquida, ili. 3. 2. 
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Plaſter-bandage, iv. 2. 10» 
e 6 2 | 8. 2, 

olygala ſeneka, iii. 3. 3. 2 
Ds, See . : 
Portland's powder noxious, why, iv. 2. 11. 2, 
Potatoe-bread, i. 2. 3. 4+ ' 
Potentilla, iv. 3. 5. 
Prunes, iii. 3. 5. I. 
Prunus domeſtica, iii. 3. 5. I. 
. ſpinoſa, iv. 3. 7. 
——U lauro-ceraſus, ii. 3. I. 
Pulegium, vi. 3. 3. | 
* intermittent, relieved by arſenic, iv. 

2. 6. 5 

Pyrethrum, iii. 3. 2. 
Pyrus malus, vii. 
»++ + « Cydonia, iv. 3. I, 


* 


2. 


Quaſſia, iv. 2. 2. 
Quince, iv. 3. 1. 
Quinquefolium, iv. 3. 5. 


R. 


Ratafie, why deſtructive, ii. 2. 1. 

Reſin diuretic, iii. 2. 4. vi. 2. 4. 

Rhamnus catharticus, v. 2. 2. 
Rheumatiſm, iv. 2. 4. 5. iv. 2. 10. 2. 
Rheum palmatum. See Rhubarb. 
Rhubarb, iii. 2. 1. iv. 2. 5. 1. iii. 3. F. 5. 
WITTY - cauſes conſtipation, why, iii. 2. 


Rice, vii. 
Roſes, iv. 3. 5. | 
Rot in ſheep, iv. 2. 6. Fon 


8. 


Sago, vii. 3. 


Sagopænum, vi. 3. 1. 
Salivation not neceſſary, iv. 2. 7, 
„ * „ „%% „„ hyſteric, v. 2* 3. * 
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Salt, common, unwholeſome, iii. 1. 12. 

» + + muriatic, iii. 3. I. 

. ++ in clyfters, iii. 2. 7. 

Salts, why diuretic, iii. 2. 4. 

. . neutral, iii. 3. Ff. 3. iii. 2. 4+ 

« + . « improper in coughs and gonorrhea, iii. 


2. 4. . 

Salt fiſh and ſalt meat increaſe perſpiration, 
iii. 2. 1. ” 

Saſſafras, iii. 3. I. | 

Scammony, v. 2. 2. | 

Scarcity, times of, i. 2. 3. 5, and 6. 0 

Scilla maritima, v. 2. 2. iv. 2. 3. iii. 3. 3. v. 


2. 3. i 
Sedo: legs, iv. 2. 10. | 
Scrophulous tumours, ii. 2. 4. iv. 2. 9. 
Sea-water, iii. 3. 5. 3. 
Secernentia, iii. 
Secretion of the bladder, iii. 2. 6. 
.. . . of the rectum, iii. 2. 7. 
. . of the ſkin, iii. 2. 8. 
Seneka, iii. 3. 3. 2. 
Senna, iii. 3. F. 5. 
Serpentaria virginiana, iii. 3. 1. 
Sialagogues, iii. 2. 2. v. 2. 3. 
Simarouba, iv. 3. 5. 
Sinapi, iv. 3. 4. \ 
Sinapiſms, vi. 2. 2. iii. 2. 8. vi. 2. 2. 


- - Siſymbrium naſturtium, iv. 3. 4. 


Sloes, iv. 2. 2. 

Snuffs of candles, vi. 3. 4. 

Society, i. 2. 3. 7. 

Soot, vi 3. 4. 

Sorbentia, various kinds, iv. 2. I. 

Spaſmodic doctrine exploded, vii. 2. 3. 

Spermaceti, iii. 3. 3. 3. 

Spice noxious, ili. 1. 12. 

Spirit of wine noxious, ii. 2. I. 

Sponge, burnt, vi. 3. 4. 

Squill. See Scilla, 

Starch, i. 2. 3. 1. 

.... + « from poiſonous roots, i. 2. 3. 4. 

Steam, bath of, iv. 2. 3. 8. 

Steel, iv. 2. 6. 

... forwards and repreſſes menſtruation, iv. 
2. 6. 

Stizolobium ſiliqua hirſuta, iii. 3. 2. vii. 3. 11. 

Strychnos nux vomica, ii. 3. 1. 

Sublimate * mercury, iv. 2. 7. iv. 2. 9. 
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Su i i. 2. 3. 1. and 5g. iii. 3. 3.3. 

. — formed the death of 3 1 
2. 3. 5. 


.. + « aperient, iii. 3. 5. Is 
Sulphur, iii. 3. 5. 4. 

Sweats in a morning, iii. 2. I. 1. 
+ + ++ « ON Waking, iii. 2. 1. I. 
++». Cold, v. 2.5. 


.. » « ſtopped by opium, iv. 4.1.2. 


T. 


Tænia, vermes. See Worms. 

Tamarinds, iii. 3. 5. 1. 

Tanſey, tanacetum, iv. 3. 3. 

Tar, ili. 3. Tus Gs 
Tartar, cryſtals of, iii. 3. 5. 1. Claſs i. 2. 3. 13. 
$00000 vitriolate, ii. 3. 5. 3 | 
„eee CMC VS. 1. RS 


Tea, vii. 2. 1 


Tears, iii. 2. 10. 


_ Teſtaceous powders, iv. 2. 2. 


Tetradynamia, plants of, iv. 2. 4. 
Tincture of digitalis, iv. 2. | 
Tinea, herpes, iv. 2. 1. 4. . 
Tobacco, ii. 3. 1. iii. 3. 9. iv. 2. 3. 8. 
- ++ +++ + injures digeſtion, iii. 2. 2. 3. 
Tolu balſam, iii. 3. 3. | 
Tormentilla erecta, iv. 3. 5. 
Torpentia, vii. | 
Tragacanth gum, iii. 3. 3. 3. 
Turpentine, vi. 2. 4. 

000000000 ſpirit of, iii. 2. 6. 
Turpeth mineral, v. 2. 3. 


Tuſſilago farfara, iii. 3. 3. 3. 


U. 


Ulcers, ſcrophulous, iv. 2. 9. 

* + + + . » of the mouth, iv. 2.2, 

... . + « Cured by abſorption, ii. 2. I, 4. iv. 2. 
3. 5. 

Uva urſi, iv. 3. 5. 


V. Valerian, 


I 


V. 


Valerian, vi. 3. | 
Vegetable acids, iv. 2. 7 


6 „ „ „„ „% „ „% food, . 2. 1. 2 


Venereal ulcers, iv. 2. 7. 


Veneſection, vii. 2. 4. iv. 2. 8. 


— 


US po es ſecretions, 'vi. 2. 4. 
„„ eg g ee 2. 4+ 
Veratrum, v. 3. 2. * | 


Vibices, iv. 2. 4. 3. 


* 


Vinegar, iv. 2. I. 9. iv. 3. 4. 3. 11. 2. 1. 9. 
Vitrial blue in ues, iv. 2. 6. iv. 2.2. * 


"TEEEL acid of, i IV. 2. I. 


SETS ES Cate i cers, iv. 2. 9. 
—— white, 1 W. 3. 6. V. 2. I. 


HEELS in Gweats, i Iv. I. 1. i 


5 „ 9 „ „ in :mall-pox, i IV. I, I, 


Volatile ſalt, vi. 3. 6. 
Vomiting, V. 2. 2. ; 


n 


— 


e 


PC 


THE END. 
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Vomiting ſtopped by mercury, vi. 2. 2. 
Vomits, 2 2. 3. * 


W. 


Warm bath, ii. 2. 2. 1. . 
. . in diabætes vi. 2. 4. 
Water, i. 2. 4. 

«+ ++ « « dilutes and lubricates, vii. 2. 2. 


++ +++ + Cold, produces ſweats, iii. 2. I. 


„„ 2 2 iced, in lleus, vi. 2. 5. 
595355 creſſes, iv 3.4. . 
Whey of milk, Il. 3. 5. 2. i. 2. 2. 2. 
Wine, ii. 3-1, 

Worms, vii. 1. 2. iii. 2. = iv. v. 2. 6. 4. 
a» in ſheep, iv. 2.6. . 


2. 


Zinc, vitriol K V. 3. ys 


— “ * . 


